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I. 

rERSEPOLIS. 

It was stated in the article on Nin^ch, in the last num- 
ber Magazine, that that city was destroyed by the 

Modes and Babj'lonians C. 600. The alliance of these 
two nations lastkl but a short time, and was entirely di«- 
solvcd by Cyras the Great in Ik C 559, at the 
sargadic, and a new Empire, called^ ft Persian , 

I'hupire, and compi i.- ing Mcdin^ Pt rsia, A- syriHj 

Miuor, Syna, Phijf^iiina. a-jd Palestine, foundea on tW ■ 
ruins. TliC! (i does not seem to liave been any capital ci% ft b. 
tills vast ! jupire : thrcf^ royal residences are mentioned, ■ 
llubyion, J>usa, and Eebatana, but there is no mention of 
Perstpolis. 

It is almost certain that Persepolis did not exist, — at any 
rate not in the inaguificeut fvrin whicli it subsequently as- 
sumed, — in the time of (h-rns, mention i.s made of such 
a plac(^ ; Cyrus was not buried there ; and there arc no l^races 
of au antiquity so remote as his time. Till of iato yea®, the 
general opinion W’as that Cyrus was the founder of l^^T^drpolis, 
but the recent researches in the cuneiform inscriptions have 
led M. Lassen and Major Eawliusou to Xjonchide that the 
greaL platform on which the city wuis built, ^and the Chehel ' 
Minar (the 40 pillars), and the building on the third tertrace 
behind tiic Chehel Minar were ofnstructed by Darius, ftatd% 
about 1(K) years after the total ilestraction, of Nineveh And 
the Assyrian Empire! The othJr chief buikler of Persepolia 
w as, proved by inscriptions on the reipains, Xerxes, the * 
son mid successor of Darius. 
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wc propose to proceed in this article/ 
is to 'give a hasty skettih from the writiuj^s of tlie (ireek 
Historians, of what wc already knew of Persian History 
before these remains were discovered, and then to ^i\c an 
accotmt of some of the remains themselves, ehiedy tliose of 
Pcrsepolis, Mur^inlb, Naksli-i-llustam, and llehistan ; from 
•which it will be seen how nmeli additional knowledge has 
|;»cen gained, on this interesting siilijeet, from the late re- 
searches. 

The commencement of the Persian Empire is to be 
dated f*‘om the revolt of the Persians from the Medcs. Tbe 
manner in which this revolt began, as related by Herodotus, 
though it has the appearance of being legendary, need in^t 
he entirely disbelieved. The storv' tells ns how ('yrus gave 
out that he had received authority froT*i the King of the 
Medcs to act as general over the ditterent trib(*« of the 
Empire. They readily acquiesced in the supposed order 
of their king, and Cyrus bade them attend liiin on an oc- 
casion which he appointed. When they came to ytajcivc 
his commands, he took them into a field covei»ed with 
thistles, and ordered them to clear it. The task was a 
long and difficult o** but they nevertheless performed 
it. On the next d...y Cyrus invited tlieii %o a feast, and 
took care to make them as happy with mirth and good 
cheer as they had been miserable the day before from poor 
fare and hard work. When the feast was concluded and 
they had expressed their sense of the striking contrast 
between the two states 'of life to which Cyrus had intro- 
duced them, he is reported to have said, Men of Persia, 
thus it is w ith you : those who are w illing to obey me, a 
thousand good things await, ]>caring in their train no toil 
befitting slaves : those who nre not willing to obey me, 
innumerable labours worse than those of yesterday will at- 
tond.i Freedom follows wh(;re I lead, and Providence lias 
desigi ed me to bring these good things into your hands. 

Oir'jiis stirring appeiil, they readily attaclied tliein selves 
to the fortunes of Cyrus, and uined him in throwing off the 
galling yoke of the Medcs/ After a few' minor engage- 
ments, their eifotts were crowmed with suc.(x^ss at the J)attle 
of Pasargada;, in B. C. 559., Cyrus, being now at the head 
of a new Empire, carried hit arms westw ard, «nd conquered 
fir.%t of dl the kingdom of Ijydia under Crmsus. It seems 
strange that th<i Persian conquest of Asia Minor should 
' have th\t of the A-ssyrian empire, which then com- 

priscq countries .westward of the Tigris as ftir as 
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figypt, and tli^irefore lay dirocWy hi the route, which the 
^rsian Army would have to take. But so the histoxj^te^^^ 
JUS, without making any reference to the diffioultyi 4na frdin 
what has already ifeen discovered in the remains in ai)d , 
around Persepolis, it does not seem likely that this diffichity ' 
will ever be cleardd up. The only inscription yet ^ 
which speaks of Cyrus, is that on his tomb at Hurgh^b^* 
which merely contains the few words, I am Cyrus, tte 
A^luemeniun/^ Of his exploits and personal history nothilig 
has yet been added to our former stock of knowledge. 

Cyrus was succeeded by Cambyses, of whose career^n Per^ 
sia very little is known. He is chiefly remarkable for his 
conquest of Egypt, He was succeeded by an impostor called 
the Pseudo-Srnerdis, who contrived by the assistance of the 
Magi to retain his seat on the throne for the space of seven 
mouths. We come now to a more important and better 
known period of Persian History, the reign of Darius. He 
was of the Achaemeiuan tribe, and was chosen king (so the 
story ^ocs) because his horse was the first to neigh on the 
meetings of the nobles for the choice of a king — this having 
been tlie pre-concerted sign by which they were to be guided 
in their election. He proved himself not unworthy of the 
high position iu which chance had thus placed him. He be- 
gan his reign by dividing his enormous empire into safra- 
p«^s, 20 in n\iml)cr, and appointing a certain fuiiohnt of 
Inito to be paid by each. At the first establidl.ment of thefws 
divisions of tla* empire, the .^atritps seem to have been 
charged merely with collecting the tribute and forwarding 
it to the royal treasury. In the later times of the Persian 
empire they came to be erected into separate military 
goverurnents, and this proved to be the remote cause of its 
hnal dismemberment. • 

One of the most remarkable events in the reign of 
is his cx|>edition into Europe to avenge, on the Scfthikhs 
beyond the Danube, the losses wdiieh the empire byl sus- 
tained from those barbarous hordes about 120 year%j!»efore. 
Historians have not acquainted ns with *the details of this 
expedition ; and it is fairly a muUer of wonder how Darius 
came to avenge on the Scythians of Europe an outrage 
committed on his empire by tbe Scythians of • But 

the fact setims so well estal^islied, that it does not ad- 
mit of doubt. It certainly lfesi>eaks a greater facility of 
locomotion than ^e have generally given the ancients 
crediJ^for. . We know, however, that it ^as undertaken hf 
Darius iu iierson, and that it was unsuccessful. He huilt a ^ 
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bridge over the Danube^ aud committed the care of it to tte 
Greeks, while he himaelf penetrated further into the couii!r 
try. As it was not certain that he would return by the 
same way, he fixed 60 days as the limit, beyond w^hich the 
Greeks were not required to maintain the defence of the 
bridge. The story of his giving them a lekthern tliong having 
•(30 knots in it, one of which was to be untied every day, 
if true, argues a very low state of scientific knowledge, and 
<me liardly compatible with what We know of the civilisation 
of the Persians and the neighbouring countries, (to say no- 
thing ef the Greeks,) at this period of their history. This 
expedition, as may well be imagined, did not add mucdi 
either to the reputation or to the strtmgth of the empire ; 
but the loss and disappointment wTJ*e more than counter- 
balanced by the conquests of Otaues, one of Darius’ generals, . 
over Byr.aiitium, Chalcedou, Inibros, and Lemnos. This is 
the mo.st flourishing period of Persian History. There was 
no power in its immediate neighbourhood, nor indeed within 
many hundreds of miles, which could hope to throw ptf tlie 
Persian yoke, and to recover its independence. 

It "Was in the midst of this career of victory and glory, 
that the memorable war arose between Persia and (3 recce, 
which of course we cannot here enter upon, further than to 
remark that the inscriptions seem to make no ttlhisitm to these 
fainbus wai*s. It i.s remarked by Eichardson, in his Preface 
to hi*s Arabic and Persian Dictionary, that no Persian writer, 
wiiose work he had been able to consult, contained any ac- 
count of the Invasion of (ij*eecc. It is not so much to be 
wondered at that no Persian writings remain to attest the 
facts related by the (Tree ks, considering the radical changes 
winch that country' uu{lerwoiit before it was acces.sibie to 
Europeans ; but it is surely a matter of wonder that the later 
Dynasties, those founded by Arsacc.s and Sassan, should 
have been so wrapped up in their own exploits as to l»avo 
left uiJno record of the mighty deeds of tlieir forefathers. 

ButKi:)f more importance even than these extensive con- 
quests, and tliese openings up of the Eastern and Western 
w orld to each other, is the change of religion in this part of 
the East attributed to the personal influence of Darius. It 
is seldom that in the history of times so early as these, we 
find an account of any thing^ more than the c*^>nquests and 
magnificcmce of great kings ; here we have a subject shew'ing 
that some great steps in civilisation and general progress hgd 
1>een taken. It is iloubtful, as Heeren shews, whether huiton- 
aus have been right in supposing Zoroaster to have been con- 
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temporary with Darius. What Zloroaster , has , recorded of 
■himself iu the Zend A vesta points apparently to lands over 
wdiich Darius luid no control, and to a periocl earlier than Kis 
era. Ho shows, the places mentioiied in the Z^n4 

Avesta, that the native land of Zoroaster was Northern Media^ 
Azerbijan, the country between the Kur and the Araxes ; 
that he first anfSkred as legislator and reformer ; and that,v 
quitting this district, he passeil into lands eastward of the 
Caspian, and came to Bactra, the residence of King Gus- 
tasp, his disciple and admirer. Again, in the commence- 
ment of the Vendidad there is a catalogue of the pjipyinoes 
ami chief cities of Oustasp^s kingdom ; which, from , their 
oriental names, may be easily recognised. We learn from 
tliis that all the coiwitries east of the Caspian, as far as 
Hindustan, were suliject to that King. Khorasan, Bac- 
triana, Sogdiaua, Aria, Kabul, and even Lahore, occur 
in the list; wliile no mention is made of Persia, and 
Susiaun ; nor of the capitals, Persepolis, Susa, and Baby- 
lon. 1 et tlicse were the usual residences of Darius, and 
could iKirdly have been onuttecl if he were the Gustasp 
W’ho patronised Zoroaster, liccreu adduces other reasons to 
prove that Zoroaster was not contemporary ^vith Darius, 
but those which we have mentioned w ill perhaps be considered 
suffieieiit. But this much, is certain^ that Daiius tru- 

mental in establishing the tenets id' Zoroaster throughdut 
the wliole oT Ir‘s cxc(;usive domiuions, and wc may therefore 
look uijoii lid'; vrign as ihc gi\ ic. ri iigio\is epoch betw'een the 
cstablishmcn? of Chrivstiiinity and -that gradual corj'uption 
of the earlic d religious knowledge which resulted in Sa- 
bu’iuiism. TIte bearing of this subject upon the visit of the 
Magi, to w orsIii[) tlie Saviour of the w^Orld, can only be inen- 
tioued in this place in passing, 

Xerxes the son of Darius succeeded, a name memorable 
in Grecian rather than in Persian Ui.stor}\ Indeed the 
name Xerxes does not appear in Oriental History at ^11, hut 
as his father’s reign is stated to have lasted (H) yfiars, it 
is probable that the reign of Xerxes is *to l>e ineluded iu 
that. If so, he is the Isfiimbr of the Persian Historians, 
the father of Bahman, the Artaxerxes Longimanus of the 
Greeks. • 

The only other king of the Achicraeniaii Dynasty, of whom 
remains are found in the monuments which w’^e arcp about to 
describe, is Artaxoi'lLes Oehus; but as we know" very little 
of irfportanjDC respecting him, we may |lass on from this* 
period, almut three centuries and a half B. C*, to the rise 
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of the Sassaiiiau Dynasty in A. D. 22G — premising, thlt iti 
the meanwhile thfe whole of the Persian Empire had been- 
pv^erthrown by Alexander the /Great, and that the Empire 
which he founded oh its ruins was weakened by wars with 
liome, and by the defection of thp Parthians, one of the 
most powerful of its provinces. 

^ The first king of , the Sassanian Dynasty Was Ardshir 
Babegan or Artakerxes I; He managed to bring together 
fhe scattered fragments of the Empire, and to stand against 
the Eoman arms under Alexander Severus. He also estab- 
lished ^e reformed religion of Zoroaster. The legends of 
this reign are no longer in Greek, as in the time of the 
Arsacidae, but in the Pelilevi, or ancient Persian Language. 

He was ^succeeded by his son Shahpur I., whose reign 
is memorable for the defeat and capture of the Homan 
Emperor, 'Valerian-— which is supposed to be the subject 
pourtrayed on many of the sculptures still existing iu Persia, 
and especially those in Shahpur, and Naksh-i-lUistam. 
The events of the succeeding reigns are of no great histori- 
cal importance, till we come to the accession {A..n. 534) 
of Naushirwau, the contemporary and rival of the Emperor 
Justinian, During this reign the prosperity and gloiy of 
the Sassanian Dynasty w^as at its height. Victorious over 
his enemies in the field, and sxiccessful in ermlicating the 
dis$olute and destructive principles instilled into the people 
by one Mazdak, and the restorer of bridges, roads, and 
other means and instruments of civilisjftioTi, we may justly 
look upon him as the greatest monarch that had sat on 
the throne of Persia since the time of Darius Hystaspes. 
But the glory of tlie Empire w’^as not destined to continue. 
During this reign Mahomet was born, and that terrible 
stream of conquest, which flowed from his >varlike and cx- 
terrninating doctrines, spread in the very next reign over 
the Persian Empire. 

Kbosru Parviz, the successor of Nausbirwan, a king quite 
worthj^ of the throne occupied by Cyrus and Aixlsbir, was 
the Persian monarch to whom Mahomet addressed the 
well-known letter, requiring •him to renounce the religion 
of bis forefathers and submit to the faith of Islam. The 
indignant Kliosru tore the letter in pieces, and sent a 
defiant answer to Mahomet. An invasion qf the Arabs 
followed,* and in A. D. 641, under the feeble government of 
Yezdigird the lliid, the whole conn try Vas overrun by the 
•Mussulmans, ainIJtUc Sassauian Dynasty was, utteAji* des- 
troyed. * • 
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After this sketch, teief and imperfect as it is, and 
which must rather be looked upon as recalling to the 
reader, by a few rapid touches of outline, the general fea- 
tures of the perio^of history which wo have gone dyer, 
than as a first introduction to this subject,— we may go 
on to a description of some of the remains of ancient Persia, 
which throw light on tlmse parts of history which we have . 
just emimerated. 

It was mentioned before that Cyrus the Great had ^ 
hand in building the wonderful palaces of Persepolis. They ■ 
arc due to Darius and his immediate successors^ jjpd we 
shall be able to judge from the ruins, and from a des- 
cription of the city by Diodorus Siculus, in what mag- 
iii licence and splendor those monarchs were accustomed to 
live. This is IHodorus’ description of it : triple wall 

surrounded the palace. The first wall was 16 cubits in 
bcigbt, defended by parapets, and flanked with towers. The 
second wall was in form like the tirst, but twice in eleva- 
tion. The third wall was a square, and cut in the moun- 
tain, ITeing 60 cubits in height. It is defended by pali- 
sadoes of copper, and has doors of the same of 20 cubits 
high. The lirst wall is to inspire awe, the second for 
strength, and the last for the defence of the palace. . To 
the east of this, about 400 feet distant, is the spot called 
the Iloyal Mountain, c ontaining the tombs of tive kh gs. 
Here the rock is Viollowed out in^j several chambers, to 
gain the entrance to which, the coflius are iioisted up by 
miichiueiy : no other way of ascending to them exists.'’^ 

The rains now stand on an immense artificial platform, 
evidently cut d<.)wn from the neighbouring rock, measming 
on the S. 802 feet, N. 926, and W. 1425. On the plat- 
form there arc very distinct «traces of a triple line of walls 
and towers, mentioned by Diodorus Siculus. 

The ascent to this platform from the plain is by one vast 
double flight of steps, the finest perhaps in. the world, which 
rise to the north and south with a very gentle ascent, and 
emerge from the flat space, which has been gained from the 
face of the valley, over a slope of accumulated rmns and 
rulibish. The entire height is 45 feet, and the width of 
each step 22, The blocks of marble, which have beeutU^d 
in their coti^truction, are gigantic, and some are so large 
as to allow of 10 or 14 steps being cut into the solid mass. 
It is curious that tfiis staircase is not in the centre of any 
one •iff the faces, being 1)61 feet from tl|e^ 
only 208 from the north. ^ 
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Oh ascending the staircase, the first objects the traveller 
observes are two masses of stone-work, probably intended as 
an entrance gateway for foot passengers* Beyond these are 
two portals on which are figures in bas-relief of animals, by 
Sir. Morier supposed to be sphinj^es. If this were true, the 
connection between these remains and Egypt would be made 
^ out much more demdy than it is now, but Sir R. K* Porter 
h^s proved that they are colossal bulls. The heads indeed 
%re gone, but there is enough left to determine for w’hat tliey 
were intended. The resemblance between them and the 
bulls lately found at Khorsabad and Nimrud is very evident, 
and the inference seems irresistible that, for this portion of 
the sculpture art, the early I^ersiaus arc indebted to the still 
earlier Assyrians. 

Proceeding still eastwards we come to the multitude of 
columus from which the whole ruius have taken the name 
of Chehel Minar, or Forty Pillars. We cannot do better than 
extrimt from Mr. Vaux^s work the account of these ruins as 
given by Ker Porter, On drawing near the Chehel Minar, 
or Palace of 40 Pillars, tlm eye is riveted by the grandeiir 
and beautiful decorations of the flights of steps wliicdi. lead 
up to them. The superb approach consists of a douldc stair- 
case, projecting considerably before the nortViern face of the 
terrace, the whole length of which is 212 feet *, and at each 
extremity, east and west, rises another range of steps j again 
about the middle, and projecting from it 18 feet, appear 
two smaller flights, rising from the same point, where the 
extent of the range, including the landing-place of 20 feet, 
amounts to 86 feet. The ascent, like that of the great 
entrance from the plain, is extremely gradual ; each flight 
containing only 32 low steps, none exceeding 4 inches in 
height, in breadth 14 inches, #aud in length 10 fact. The 
whole front of the advanced range is covered with sculpture. 
The eye, at first, roves over it, lost in the multitude of 
figures, and bcyfOdcrcd by the thronging ideas instantly 
associated with the crowd of various interesting objects be- 
fore it. ........ The space immediately under the iaudfng- 

place is divided into three compartments. The centre one 
lias^ plain as if intended for an inscription; p»o- 

writing may have been there, which is now obliterated. 
T||ivl(ie left of it are four standing figures, al|out five feet 
sU inches high, habited in long robes, with brogues like 
buskins on their feet. They each hold short spear in an 
^iprlght* position iii both hands. The fluted flat- toppdN;- cap, 
on anotlier bas-j^liefe, is on their heads ; 
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and from the left shoulder, hang their bow and quiver, . ; , . 
On the right of the vacant tablet are three fi^es mlj* 
I’hey look tdrward&i the opposite four, and differ in lio way 
with respect to their robes and fluted helmet ^ but they 
have neither bows nor quiver, carrying their spear only, 
with the addition of a large shield on the left ’ arm, some- 
thing in the shape of a violincello; or rather 1 should say, « 
exactly in the form of a Boeotian buckler. . , . . As this seems^ 
to have been the grand approach to the entrance of the 
palace above, doubtless, the spearmen just described, must 
hav(? been intended to pourtray the royal guards, the ^Shxon 
of whose dress perfectly accords with the account given of it 
by Herodotus. Two angular spaces on each side of the 
corresponding groups of spearmen described on the surface 
of the staircase, are filled with duplicate representations of a 
figlit betuTen a lion and a bull, a most spirited and admira- 
hl(:; performance. ...... From the circumstance of a collar 

round the neck of the bull, it proves him to be no wild one, 
and we are to understand the combat as accidental j 
but w liether it may be received as a proof that such com- 
bats were brought forward before the Persian people, is 
anotlier question. That wild animals of the untameable sort, 
>Y(;re not merely hunted by the bold spirits of these Eastern 
Princes, but preserved near their palaces, is evident from the 
lion’s den which we find at Babylon, after ' Conquest by 
Cyrus ; but by no accounts that we can recollect, does it ap- 
pear that beasts so immured were ever used for sport of any 

kind after their first capture ,'On the inclined planes, 

corresponding wi th the slope of the stairs, runs a kind of frieze, 
on which k cut a line of figures, one foot nine inches high, 
answering in number to the steps, each one of which appeal’s 
to form a pedestal for its relarive figure. The figures them- 
selves appear to be a lengthened rank of those already des- 
cribed on each side of the blank tablet ; and a similar range 
runs up the opposite slope.” “ 

This palace of the Chehel Minar is oj\ the first termce 
after ascending the platform from the plain. Behind it are 
two other terraces, one 175 feetfbySS, and the other comw- 
bending a square of 96 feet. Beyond thk again risqs a 
terrace of yet greater height, and which seemiB lEnmiP its 
situation to have been a royal residence. It iiln thisp^^ 
that Ker Porter thinks he discovered the site and ndhs of the 
palace which Alexander is said to have set m fire. . 

Ou^heee •ruins are found Wa^ 

sculptured the usual repi^entatita^ of the Kin^^ 

c 
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teridants. In one slab^ he is in the act of grasping with his 
left hand a strong single horn, w hich grows out of the fore- 
head of his antagonist, while he thrusts his sword or dagger 
into the aniraars body. This creature is a monstrous combi- 
nation of a lion in body and limbs, with the head and neck 
of an eagle, and is covered with immense plumage, lying like 

• scale armour half way doTO his back ; he is in the attitude 
%which is termed in heraldry rampant, with his fore paws 
resting upon the arm and chest of the King. There have 
been many speculations as to the meaning of this sculpture, 
but tbiy are so evidently conjectural, that it will be needless 
to trouble our readers with them. With regard to the date of 
the different monuments found at Persepolis, it has been men- 
tioned before that none are so old as the time of Cyrus, It 
is most likely that they belong to the time of Darius, and 
his immediate successors. There is nothing to indicate that 
they are the work of the still later dynasty of the Sassani- 
ans, nor are there any memorials of that dynasty in Perse- 
polis, except a few inscriptions. ^ 

The intimate connection between the style of the sculptures 
at Persepolis and the later specimens found in Assyria, is 
another reason for supposing that we are to attribute them 
to a period of history immediately succeeding the overthrow 
of the Assyrian monarchy. When Sir R. K. Porter visited 
Persepolis, little had been done towards the interpretation of 
the cuneiform writing, except by the happy conjectures of 
Grotefend. Since then, M. Lassen and Major Rawlinsou 
have been able to determine with accuracy the builders of 
different portions of the ruins. The inscriptions relative to 
Darius are the fewest ; but it seems certain that during his 
lifetime the great platform, the Chehel Minar, and the build- 
ing on the third terrace beliind the Chehel Minar, had been 
constructed. On this last monument the names and titles 
of Darius are now clearly re^, and the building of the third 
structure is directly attributed* to him. The palace in the 
IS. W. corner of the platform is as certainly due to Xtoes. 
There is an inscription bearing the name of Artaxerxes 
GchuS;), but there does not appear to be any building in exis- 
tejace of which he can be proved to be the founder. The 
sunTof the evidence, therefore, is, that all the most important 
works, now remaining at Persepolis, are due to Darius and 
Xerxes. * 

^ The next n^lifeimportant ruin to men1;ion, seems to Jbe that 
at from Shiraz* to* Ispahan, 

miles from Persepolis. Mr. Morier 'thus 
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describes it, " It is &, buildiug of an extraordinary form. 

It rests upon a square base of large blocks of marble, whicli 
rise in seven layers pyramidically. It is in form a parallelo- 
gram ; tbe lowest range of the foundation is 43 feet by 37, 
and the edifice itself which crowns the summit, diminishes 
to 21 feet by 16 feet 6 inches/^ It seems now next to cer- 
tain that this monument is really the Tomb of Cyrus. We* 
learn from ancient historians that Cyrus was buried at Pay 
sargadae; the^question therefore is, whether it can be proved 
that the ruins how surrounding the tomb at Murghdb are the 
ruins of that city. This question seems^now to set at 
rest by the labours of Grotefend and other interpreters of 
the cuneiform character. On a pillar discovered in the 
neighbourliood, containing a cuneiform inscription, is now 
read, I am Cyrus, the King, an Achsemenian. 

Jhit stranger even than the idcutificatioii of the tomb of 
Cyrus, is the discovery of a figure among the ruins of Mur- 
gluib, sujiposcd, and with great probability, to be the portrait 
of thak monarch. It consists,'^ says Porter, of a profile 
figure of*a man, clothed in a garment something like a woman^s 
shift, fitting rather closely to the body, and reaching from 
the neck to the ankles, Ilis right arm is put forward, half 
raised, from the elbow; and, as fi.r as 1 could judge from 
the mutilated state of its extremity, the hsud is open and 
elevated. His head is covered by a cap, clv>se to the skull, 
sitting low bcliind, almost to the neck, and shewing a small 
portion of bcxicath it. A circle, of what I coul4 not 
make out, is just over the ear, and three lines marked down 
the back of the head seem to indicate braidings. Prom his 
sliouldcrs issue four large wings ; two spreading on each 
side, reach high over his head ; the others open downwards, 
and nearly touch his feet. Over all is the inscription. The 
figure from head to foot measures 7 feet; the width of the 
stone where he stands is 5 feet; two feet from that line reach 
the present level of the ground.^^ 

The next ruins which we shall mention qre those at Naksh- 
i- Rustam, which, though containiug a few memorials of the 
Achmmemmi dynasty, belong to the later period of the S»s-^ 
■sahian. . . 

Naksh-i-llostam is the name of a mountfdx^ in whihh are 
cut sculpturts and excavations. ^ Those highest oh * 

are four, and are evidently intended 
date co-eval with the splendor of Persdikdis. The^^^^^o^ 
mearo of reaching these tombs, the lowdbt of 
w ards of 60 feet above the plain^ is by 
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ropes. These? tombs belong to the period of the early Per- 
sian Dynasty, as we may gather fpotn Diodorus, who says 
that— Tliese weye tombs dedicated to the Persian Kings in 
the mountain behind Persepolis,^' and from Ctesias, who 
speaks much to the same efect. It is now quite certain, 
from the interpretation of the iascriptionSj that this is the 
r actual sepulchre of Daiius. 

V The next monuments to he noticed are the later sculp- 
tures -existing oh the same. Tock, belonging to the time of 
the Sassanians. Amongst these^ that which is invested with 
the greatest interest, is a sculpture which is^ thought to 
represent the capture of the Emperor ValerifOi by Shah- 
pur L, the Sapor of our western historians. The King is 
on horseback j hia dress nndoubtodly Sassanian, and his 
fctfthres closely resemble those found on the coins of Shah- 
pur I. Before him is a figure kneeling down and holding 
up his hands in the attitude of supplication. He is dressed 
in the garb of a Roman soldier. History does not ac- 
quaint us with the detmls of Valerian^s fate very o:^)licitIy 
or accurately, but we know that by his iraprude^ice, and 
by placing implicit confidence in Marianus, his J^rictoriau 
prefect, a worthless minister, he gradually involved himself 
in such difficulties as to fall an easy prey to the watchful 
enemy to whom he was opposed* Shalipiir seized his op- 
portunity when the soldiers were disaffected towards their 
Emperor, and demanded an interview. It w’as granted, and 
an iiimperor of Rome was in chains before a King of the 
Persians. 

Passing by other monuments on this mountain for want 
of space, we must proceed to notice that upon which Major 
Rawlinson has expended most time and labour, and from 
which the most important results have been obtained^ — the 
monuments of Behistan. 

Behistan is on the high road from Babylon to the east. 
It is an almost perpendicular rock, rising abruptly from 
the plain to the, height of 17 (X) feet. According to the 
account of Ctesias, Semiramis scarped tiie lower part of the 
rocky and caused her own iihage, and those of a hundred 
of ^ulpds, to be sculptured on its face, with an inscrip- 
tion characters. Later researches have proved 

tbkl^^Pot Ctesias’ to boy like many other o^f his stories, 
^^^W^pMthout foundation. There are^ only two tablets at 
IP^Iian. One contains a Greek iusciriptiGn, and the^ other 
^a#^rsepolitan soAlptUre, adoTned by n liW of 
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The sculptured portion of the rock still remains very 
perfect, and represents a line of nine persons, united l)y a 
cord tied round their necks, and hayipg their hands bound 
behind their backs, who are approaching another of more 
majestic stature, who, holding up his right hand in token 
of authority, treads on a prostrate body ; ,hia cpuntehance 
expressing the idea of a great king or conqueror. The ^ 
Persian lung has evidently taken great pains to ensure th^* 
permanency of this monument. It is engraved at an ele- 
vation of 300 feet above the level of the plain, aud is so- 
steep that a scaffedding must have been used for the work- 
men. The eare also expended in the monument, may be 
estimated when we consider that, as Major Bawlinson in- 
forms us, " after the engraving of the rock had b^n accom* 
plished, a coating of silieious varnish had been laid on, to 
give a clearness of outline to each individual letter, and to 
protect the surface against the action of the elemeuts.” 
From the itiscription itself, Major llawlinson concludes that 
it was made in the 5th year of the reign of . Darius, B. C. 
510, w'wlo he was returning to Babylon irfter the subjuga- 
tion of the last of the rebels who disturbed the, peace of the 
early part of his reign. The nine captives are the chiefs 
of the nine different rebellions wh’ch broke out, and which 
Darius and his lieutenants were able successively to over- 
throw. To each hgme is appende d a brii f reciial of his 
history, and in addition tlicre is commemoratipu of the 
glories of Darius’ ancestor.s, +he extent of his dominions, 
his gratitude to Ormazd, his religions reform, the valour of 
his different generals, and above all, his obedience to that 
precept, winch we know from the Greeks to have been 
paramount in the education of the early Persians, an abhor- 
rence of an untruth. • 

lu so extensive an Empire ns that of Darius, it was not 
likely that he would be able to enjoy very long re^e. Be- 
fore the tablet was completed, new troubles had mseu both 
in Susiaua and probably also in other parts of bis dominions. 
It was therejGare uecessai’y to add a supplenientary coluinn, 
and the frame.of the tabletswas, so extend^ tha 
enabbd to exhibit even tlie figwe of the Seytbian %bei 
whom he had reduced in person. The hme^i^phs dp 
give us anj^ fnrther iaformstiojix odT the mo'^mernito^ 
King. It has been stated tbst me date bit these 

insm^Uons is B. Cv- BIB. .Before that, time it would have 
been^possibio for I^ns to have.^^e^ those yroindei^ 
buildings, Ihe iepiaxQS of wmeh ^are stiU eidsfhsg at 
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polis, as he was constantly engaged in putting down the 
formidable rebellions that successively arose amongst the 
distant and half-subdi|ed satrapies of his Empire. In B. C. 
501 bega^ those trouttes which resulted in the disastrous 
Grecian War ; we may therefore fairly conclude that Darius' 
share in those builaihgs is to be referred to the period 
between E, G. 515 ahd.SOl, • 

The following is a specimen of the inscription at Behistan. 
am Danus 9iie King, the great King, the King of Kings, 
the King of Persia, the King of the [dependent] provinces, 
the ao^ of Hystaspes, the grandson of Arsames, the Achaj- 
menian.^' Says Darius the King, ''My father was ilystas-| 
pes ; the father of Hystaspes was Arsames ; the father of| 
Arsames y^as Ariaramucs; the father of Ariaramnes w^s 
Teispes j the father of Teispes was Achaenienes/' Says Dar|l!8 
the King, ''On that account we have been called Ac^- 
nienians, ,from antiquity we have been unsubdued, (or wc? 
have descended,) from antiquity our race have been iffiigs." 
Says Darius the King, '‘There are eight of my ni^o who 
have been Kings before me ; I am the ninth. For a very 
long time we have been Kings.'' Says Darius tlic King, 
" By the grace of Ormazd I am King; Ormazd has granted 
tp me the Empire." ' 

Having given some of the most important results of the 
discoveries made amongst the monuments of Persia, and the 
interpretation of them, we shall now proceed to relate how 
scholars first came to decipher the cuneiform inscriptions. 

Tliis is perhaps 4he most interesting and most marvellous 
part of the whole subject. " The more," says a writer in 
the Quarterly Eeview, " in truth, we consider the marvellous 
character of this discovery, the more we feel some mistrust 
and misgiving returning to our minds. It is no less in the 
first place, tlian the creation of a regular alphabet of nearly 
40 letters, out of what appears at first sight, confused and 
unmeaning lines and angles ; and, secondly, tlie creation of 
a language out of the words so formed from this alphabet, 
and yet so completely does the case appear to be made out, 
that we are not in the least disposed to retract, or even to 
sttspend our adhesion to Professor Lassen and Major Raw- 
linsop.", ■ 

To Professor Grotefend belongs the honour of having first 
deciphered the ciineiforin characters. As early as the year 
1^)2 he had read a paper on the cuneiforih inscripti^s before 
the Literan j^ ocie<;v of Gottingen, in which he explaii^^ 

ISf W ^ ^ They are, (as theh name implies,) 
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in the shape of a wedge j they assume chiefly four direc- 
tions^ the principal inclination being invariably from top to 
bottom, and from left to right. Anpther character is in tEc 
shape of ah obtuse angle, the angle being always towards 
the right ; putting these two facts together, therefore, there 
seems no doubt that all such inscriptions must be read from 
left to right After a careful examination of the characters ^ 
thcjraselyes M . Grotefend set him self to the task of decipher-/ 
;iii|^i^'m. Among the inscriptions copied by Niebuhr ho 
sele&*d two short ones found at PersepoKfi. 

On a careful inspection of these he came to the condusion 
that they contained a genealogical succession. There were 
two names in the first line, and two in the second, but one of 
those;;^ same, (with a slight change in the 

t^i^LinAtibn,) as the first one in the first lino. Having made 
■^tnis conjecture, for it was nothing more than a ponjecture, 

I though most important discoveries have resulted from it, he 
f iuade a thorough examination of the remaihs*at Persepolis, and 
satisfied himself that they belonged to the Achffinipnia.n Dy- 
nasty. dint liow to identify the names of any of the kings of 
that dynasty w ith the supposed names in the supposed ^genea- 
logical tablet, that was the great difficulty. It was not a very 
hard matter to decide what these iianiss were mi. Cyrus and 
Cambyses would not do, because the names did hot begin 
with the same letter. Nor would Gyrus and Artaxerxes, for 
the supposed ^lames are nearly ol the same length, and 
Artaxerxes is twice as long as Cyrus. Grotefend then tried 
Darius and \erxes, and these fitted as nearly as could be 
expected, seeing that they were Greek, and not the original 
Persian forms. By means of the Zend language, he managed 
to get the true Persian form ; that agreed equdly well, and 
thus he was in possession of 'about twelve letters. From the 
alphabet thus obtained he succeeded in reading the name of 
Cyrus at Pasargadfie, 

Major Rawlinsoii in 1835 had only heard that Grotefend 
had deciphered the names of the early^sovereigns of the 
house of Achsemenes, but he had not been able to obtain a 
copy of the alphabet which thit i>eholar had drawn up. By 
much the stole process as that adopted by . 

succeeded ill reading the names of BystaspOs, Darius^ and 
Xerxes. Ha next collated the two first para^phs on the i 
Behistan Inscription with the tablets of Elwend/and thus 
obtamed the native toms of the Greek Arsames, Ariaramhes, 
Teis^s, Achsemenes, and Persia, and. outn>f them he fbrmecf 
an ^phabet, 18 letters of which ^ still retainedi ^ must 
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not be imagined, aB Major Rawlins^ Warns^ua, that the de- 
cipherment of these characters can be affirmed with the same 
accuracy a^f that which we can predicate of the tablets 
of Greece and Romej but only that we are sufficiently ac- 

a uainted with the alphabet to give ns good reason to hope 
aat, With the help of the Zend Language and the Sanscrit, 

^ we may make the very hearest approximation to certainty. 

V Before dismissing the subject of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions, it may be proper to mention that thei^ are three prin-j 
cipal varieties of it, called by Bawlinson, Babylonian, Me- 
dian, and Persian. Of these three the Babylonian is the 
most ancient, and one variety of this species is most likely - 
to be attributed to the primitive race which settled in the 
plains of ShiiUAT. 

The Median cuneiform character is so called, because it is 
supposed to embody the language of the ancient MccliaTis. 

It has not yet been determined what the nature of th||;j^ 
language was, but, as the tablets of Per^polia and Bc^| 
histan Lave furnished us with upwards of 90 proper^nanics, 
of which the Persian equivalents are now correctlyroad, we 
may hope very soon to become acquainted wit)i it. 

The Persian cuneiform inscriptions are tlie peculiar records 
of the House of Achocmencs. The earliest is that of Cyrus 
at Murgliab, the latest is attributed to the time of Arta- 
xerxes Ochus. The language rescfinbles Sanscrit very closely 
in its grammatical structure, but approximates still more to 
the Zend in its orthopaphy. 

It is distinguished from the Sanscrit by that uniform 
permutation, both of alphabetical powers, and of gramma- 
tical inflexions, which points to a period very remote for 
their common separation from their parent stock. How 
then/^ says Major Eawlinson, “is it possible, that the develop- 
ment of these languagiis should have proceeded for so many 
centuries, pari pasm^ each in its respective path, if either 
the one idiom or the other had been alone indebted to an 
oral medium for ^be preservation of its tone and purity? 
The antiquity of the Vedas, assailed as it haa been of late, 
by the advocates of Buddhist •literature, may be now trium- 
phant^ vindicated by an appeal to the language of the iii- 
scriptiohs } and as the Sanscrit in its purest form can be thus * 
shown to be the type jrather than the reflueme®t of the bis- 
feic Pali, we may perhaps not unreasonably assume the 
character of the Maurian Dynasty, which was appropiyated 
to the dialed;, and wUch ia the oldest form cxtSiit of 
Indiaoillll^grapby, ^ ha,ve been itself a derivation from 
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»onie earlier al^habet^ that was in u«e among; the primitive 
colouists of Aryavarta, for the transcription of their hymns 
and sacrificial prayers. If, however, alphabetical writings 
were known to any branch of the Arlan family prior to that 
age of Cyrus, it can hardly have boen concocted from that 
division which of all others was furthest advanced in Hagio- 
* logy. Sacerdotal influence and a written character are in the | 
East almost inseparable, and whatever may be our opinion/ 
of the books of 2Joroaster, it seeips impossible, therefore, to 
suppose that the Magi, anterior to the age of Cyrus, were 
without a sacred literature.^^ > ** 

Such is a brief description of the ancient history of-Per- 
aia, the present statei||^to remains, and the writings which 
left for postei®^ We need not say how imperfect 
I; tliis skeicli must be. But still we do not think 

^%'^at it will have been altogether useless. Sufficient matter 
been brought before the reader, we should think, to incite 
his curiosity to know more on this interesting enquiry, and 
also pcjjiaps to give a fair view of the subject itself ; and 
e\ (‘n for those who are already acquainted with the subject, 
this sketch nmy have served to recall it to their memories, 
and so to repeat tli<r pleasure uliicli they felt in their first in- 
troduction to it. 

liut when we look back at the rem ains and inscriptions 
which we have been examining, we caiiuot avoid feeling some 
pain that a niition wliioh extendwl its influence over so large 
a portion of the eartids surface, rhould have so few records 
to give to posterity, and those too, records unworthy, we may 
almost say, at least the hiscriptiom are unworthy, of so great 
a nation. For what are they after all ? Do they acquaint us 
witli any eflbrt of the human mind ? Do they display any 
marks of the use of the judgment, memory, imagination ? Is 
there anything amongst them to shew that their authors wore 
anxious to embody and transmit to posterity those higher 
creations of the intellect for which the Greeks have made 
themselves famous amongst all nations, and by which their 
influence and position in the world are retained and pre- 
served to this very day f Notbiligof the kind. 'They merely 
record the glories of the King, and that too in such a way as 
to shew us but tqo plainly that that gloiy Consisted in 
piling over difficulties, produced by the shamefU mirinatiage- 
ment and irregular exercise of that very power wKch over- 
came <ihem. Look alb the Behistan inscriptions* The chief 
obj cct^of tliat celebrated monament scents to have been to ^ 
describe tlie successful struggle of^Dariiis with nine ihdepen- 
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dent^and powerful rebels; and nothing, we inay 'be sure, can 
; prove more plainij than that, that the Persian Empire, with 
all its extent of territory and magnificence, had no real and 
inward strength to sustain it when the tide of victory should 
; once begin to turn. However, we have obtained much new 
information respecting a people of whom, but a short time 
I ago, w^e knew scarcely any thing ; and there seems reason 
\ to hope that further light will yet be thrown upon Persian 
Histery and the religioii of Zoroaster when the language of 
the cuneiform inscriptions comes to be more thoroughly and 
more generally known. 


SONNCT 


Humanity, m every varied form — 

What ia it to the eye of deep reflection i 
A heap confused of sorrowing recollection 
And sad foreboding — as a pictured storm, 

With here and there, a ray more bright, more warm, 
The rest all cold and dark. The retrospection 
Of our past years is thin — blighted affection, — 

The world’s cold selfishness, — oiir own, — the worm 
In death which preys upon the sole remains 
Of forms once loved and cherished as our own ; — 
All, allj fill up the vacant solitude 
Of the poor heart which feeds upon its pains. 

Thus feel I oft, thoV rarcjly make my moan-— 

O God ! forgive my melancholy mood. 
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INWAN BUDDHISM* V 

Nb one who is even moderately acquainted with Jlindu 
literature will, in the present day, repeat the assertion which 
• was once so commonly made, that the Hindu mind has been 
absolutely stationary for thousands o^ years. The most J 
cursory and superficial review of Sanskrit learning, as chro- 
; riologically classified by the unanimous consent of competent 
: scholars, is sufficient to {>hew the activity, and, daring the 
[ greater part of its career, the progress also, of the intellect 
of India. Beginning with its earliest product; the simple 
hymns of the Vedas, written in a " rustic dialect, we can 
[ follow its course as it successively took up tlic investigation 
of the Divine nature, gradually polished and reduced to de- 
finite forms its noble language, displayed its subtlety in 
threading the mazes of logic and metaphysics, and, at a later 
period, exhibited its versatility by its successful efiorts in the 
w idely different departments of poetry, rhetoric, and mathe- 
I matics. The very names of Vasishtha, Vyi^sa, Kapila, Gau- 
I tarna, Pauini, K'‘jliddsa> Arryabhatta, and Bhfiskara,J w^hen 
J vicAved with reference to their respr ctivc eras and achieve- 



* 1. Infcrodiv’tion d du Z&dien, par 13. liurnouf, &c. 

&c. Toiuo |>»T!airr, Paris, 1844. 

2. lndi>clic Alt 'Tthumskunde, vou Chrigtian Lassen, &c. kc. (History of 
am-ieiit India, by C, Lasson,) Yol. 2nd. Bonn, 1840. 

Col«bi'oolv«. 

I ;I: indryjeudent thinker hold that in his scienoc an assertion of the 

I Sux^tras, unsuppoi'tod by demonstration, was of no authority. His words are 

[ ^ ^«nifw*r$fnT»r: sorrow , (i. e. in this 

i depaHmeni of mathemnticsU is otdif %uhm the dictum of Svripfure is 
fivcompaniml bf/ demomlratwn* that U can he (taken for) proof ). The 
I same author, writing on the subject of the proco 'sion of the equinoxes, thus 
1. cxpre.s.ses himself in tegard to the dependonoe of the science of astronomy 
I upon observation, and predicts its advances in future times : 

3*T*npn ?WT 

»rfd \ 

Kvrorfif irfi ^ 

j e* literally, « when, again, after a long period, there sliaH be a greats 
di«tai)ce f observable in the positions ci^ the stars), th^*int^)1i^nt m Hko 

character with Bralitnagnpta and others, yvill arise, Who, admitting a move- 
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raeDts, are significant of activity and development. It might 
M priori have been discerned that the supposition of an in- 
dependent hatibn which had attained a certain stage of civi* 
lization, having remained intellectually stereotyped during a 
long course of ages, was contrary to all analogy and' ex- 
perience. And now we find that research has in feet de- 
monstrated the groundlessness of the idea. Even in later 
\^time8 than those to which allusion has yet been made, and 
at a period,’ too, when the energies of the Indian mind were 
repressed by the weight of Mohammedan domination, we 
find, as has been amply fehewn by Professor Wilson in his 
Essays* on the Hindu Sects, that religious speculation had 
displayed its activity in the creation of numerous popular 
systems of belief and observance. But in the subject of 
this paper. Buddhism, we see the most signal and interesting 
proof of the independent spirit with which thought was 
' exercised in this country in ancient times, nn the most mo- 
mentous of all themes. On this subject Professor Lassen 
remarks in his Indische Alterthvnukunde (Vol. 2, p. 439) : 

From the commencement of the historical era, aio event 
had occurred in the annals of Indian civilization whiclj so 
pbw^erfully aftbeted (so Hef eingagriffen) the whole religions, 
political, and civil condition of that country, and which held 
out such brilliant prospects of progress, pregnant with re- 
sults, in its mental development, as Buddhisra.'^ This 
remaik will be amply justified by the notice about to be 
given of M. Burnouf^s "Introduction to the history of In^ 
dian Buddhism.” 

This work is in every respect highly creditable to the 
distinguished scholar by whom it has been executed ; — 
creditable to his good feeling, no less than to his erudition, 
his research, his ability, and his soundness of judgment. 
It originated as follows ; Mr. B. Hi Hodgson, formerly 
Resident at Kathmandu, had for a length of time availed 
himself of the advantages which his position in that country 
afforded him for studying the doctrines of Buddhism, and 
for making a large collection of the principal works in which 
that religious system is embodied. Having ascertained the 
existence of such works, written in Saftskrife, he succeeded, 
not . without difficulty, and after many years of exertion and 


. incut in ccnsi^nance with observation, will compose treatises (accordingly). 

lienee the department of astronomy, being mainUined by men of great in- 
( tclHge&ee, ttover fails^in time which has no beginning or end.” Be«;,tbe re- 
ferences given to the^ passages by Mr. Colebrooke ia his Kssay on tto pro- 
cession of the equinoxes. JBssays^ Vol. 2,p. S81. 
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research*, 4n gettmg possession of a considerable collection 
of books, the existence of which, in general, had not been 
previously 'suspected. Besides writing for the Asiatic 
RescarclieSi and the Transactions of the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, several dissertations (now, collected in a separate 
volume printed in India) on the subijeiDt of these books and 
tlie doctrines of Buddhism, Mr. Hodgs(m presented a large 
collection of the inanuscripts he had collected to the Bpyaj|t 
Asiatic Society of London, and oifered to procure copies for 
any other learned bodies which might wish to obtain them. 
He also made a similar present to the Asiatic Society of 
Paris, besides having a further set of works copie*d on its 
application. As M. Burnouf very justly observes, the best 
manner in which the Society could testify its‘ sensfe of Mr. 
Hodgson^s liberality, was by responding in a scientific 
manner to the appeal’^ which he had made to it. It was 
well that the Socjpty had in M. Bnniouf himself a mem- 
ber capable of answering this appeal in so scholar-like a 
manner. * 

We\avo remarked that this wwk is creditable to M. 
Burnouf s good feeling. At a period when so much may 
be heard of the ^vitiated <*andition of French society in 
respect of morals and religion, it is pleasing and cheering 
to read such an affecting expression of filial piety as the 
following with which M. Biirnouf ct>ncludcslis preface; 

“ Smitten, as T have beca, by the iinexpectcd blo^, which by re- 
moving from onr family a fespecli.] henl, has so cruelly marred -the 
happiness whieix it owed to him, it is only by long efforts that I have 
))een .able to extricate myself from the discouragement with which 
I had been visited. It was necessary that the ever present recollection 
of rny father should recal me to the labours tvhicn he had encoura- 
ged. Those to whom he w^as known will not enquire what are the 
motives which 1 have to lament him, for they are aware of all that 
he was capable of doing for those whom he loved; and they will 
without any difficulty understand fet I have regarded it as the mOvSt 
imi)erious of duties to place this work uUder the proicctipn of his dear 
and venerated name." 

The toatimonyi^ which M. Burnouf boars to the merits of 
his predecessors fa the ficH of Messrs. Hodgson 

and Tgrnour, is liberal and ample. Of Mr. Hodgson, for 
instance, he says—" ; j 

“ Id 18*28 the Asiatic Researches” of Calcutta eontained a disserta- 
tion by this scholar, full of ideas entirely new reg^ipg fae languages, 
literature and religion of the Buddhists of Nepal, and m Bhdt or Tibet ; 
and^his first Essay contained an account of the different philosophical 
^clj^ols of the Buddhism there prevaiUng, whffih has dever been since 
surpassed or equalled. At the satnq time Mr. Hodgson |daced at the 
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disposal of the Society iti Calcutta three Buddhist Treatises composed 
in Sanskrit, which Mr. Wilson published in the same volume of the 
Researches, with a translation, accompanied by a Commentary. 'Phis 
first memoir brought to Hght, among other important discoveries, the 
grand and hitherto unknown fact that in the monasteries of Nepal there 
existed lairge colleciiOns of works composed -in Sanskrit, i. e., in the 
language ot the Country where Buddhism arose several centurieg before 
our era, and from which it had long boeii expelled by the ^rahmans.^’ 

V. Fustier DU M» Buriiotif spehks of '^disintereated zeal 
which animated Mr. Hodgson, and the perseverance with 
which he pnrsued the object of his researches.” In like 
manner he speaks of Mr. Turnour, irx his preface, p. iv. 

When I come to analyse the Pali books, of Ceylon, it will 
he seen what discoveries aiid labours we owe to the zeal of 
Mr. Tumour; and we shall have to admit that, if he has 
given to Europe fewer original manuscripts, he has furnislied 
us with a larger number of accurate translations.” The 
merits of M. Csoma de Cords are also diilf appreciated. 

The volume before us (which^ we believe, is all that has 
yet been publilhed,) ipotitaius.only the commencement^ of the 
history of Indian Buddhism. Tvliat it embraces and what 
yet remains , to complete M. Burnuurs design, will appear 
from the following passage : 

“ I shall describe in a general manner, agreeably to the Nepalese tra- 
dition, the Buddhist collection discovered by Mr. Hodgson. I shall 
enter into the necessary details regarding the three grand divisions of 
the sacred writings admitted by the Buddhists of the North, and I shall 
treat separately of the books in which the practices of the Saira ascetics 
are blended with Buddhism. 1 shall then pass in review some of the 
treatises which bear the names of authors, fn examining such of those 
works from Nepid as claim to be inspired, I shall enquire if they bear 
the marks of being all com|>osed at the same period. 

* * * * * ^ This memoir, which will he composed of texts bor- 
rowed from the most iin|»ortant of the^works sent by Mr. Hodgson, will 
throw some light on the first days of Buddhism ; and while it presents 
the most characteristic features of the social and relig;ious condition of 
India at the time pf Sldtyamuni Buddha’s preaching, it will definitively 
solve, — ^at least so 1 hopc^the long controverted question, (which, 
however, is no longer a question with any Indian scholar,) of the rela- 
tive antiquity of Brahmanism and Buddhism. jl 

In another memoir, which will fcglow the pfeiitht, I shall similarly 
examine the Pali collection of Ceylon. ♦ ♦ * I shall then devote 
* another •memoir to a comparison of the collections of N^)al and Geylon, 
and of ihe traditions preserved in the North and South regarding them. 

^ lilts comparison will enable us to perceive that in the Sanskrit collection 
^ of Nepal and the Pali collection of Ceylon, we have two sets, of Bud- 
dhist writings which differ, in general, less in the lhan in the 

%m and classification of the hooka. A further memoir w}ll be to'ot- 
ed to a di-scussipn of tne era of Sdkyaxnuni Buddhav Wbhn this p^fint 
has been settled/’ M. Burnouf prqcefcds, "I shall throw together all that 
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i« most positively known of tbe destinies of Indian Buddhism ; and to 
omit nothing which can in any degree illustrate them, I shair state, the 
diflferent epochs of the emigrations which successively transported it 
beyond the bounds of. India/whioh iVwas never to revtsit^^^ pp. 30, 31. 

The BiiddUkt Utei*ature, it appears, is divided iiito three * 
classes, 1st, that of Sutras^ or discoitrses of Buddha j 2ndly, 
or jJiscipiiae ; 3rdly,./4Mi4f^flmfl,orxneta][ihysics. In 
regard to the Sutras, M. Boprno'pf remarks, tha|(;: the word i^ 
Tunderstood by the Buddhists not only of brim aphorisms, 
such as those of the Brahmanieal sages> but also io another 
sense, and that the treatises to which this title Applies have 
a character quite dijffereht frpm those which Are de'siguated 
by it in the ortbodoip literature of auCient India. These 
Sutras, as has been indicated' above, contain the discourses 
of the Buddhas. As M. Burnouf remarks 

“ Composed in general in a simple form and- style, they preserve 
visible traces of their*origin. They are dialogues on morals and j^hilo- 
sophy, in which Silkya lills the place of teacher. Far.^ from presenting 
his thoughts in that concivSe form which is familiar to the Brahmanical 
teaching; he develops it with repetitions and a diffuseness which are 
f^atiguinjf no doiiht, but which give His teaching the character of real 
nreacning. 'Fbere h a wade gulph between hie method and that of the 
Brahmans. Iii place of that sterious mstruction confided almost in 
s#‘crct to a small number of hearers, in place of those formulas, the 
studied ob.scurity of which seems as well calculated to discourage, as 
to exercise, the penetratmn of the disciple, the Sptr is shew vs S^kya 
surrounded by a numerous auditory, vconiposed of all who desire to* 
hear him, a!id, to use his own language, display that necessity of 
inakiiig one’s seif understood, whi' h haR words suited to all capacities, ’ 
and by its pe rpetual repetitions, leaves no excuse to dispositions the 
least attijiitivt'. or to memories the most intractable. That profound 
difi’ererjcc resides in the very nature of Buddhism, a doctrine of which 
proselytism is the characteristic feature; hut the proselytism itself is 
only a result of the sentiment of universal benevolence which animates 
the Buddha, and which is at onc| the cause and the object of the mis- 
sion which he assumes upon earth. It should not, however, be sup- 
posed that the brief maxims which savour so much of antiquity, are 
entirely wanting to SAkya’s teaching; on the contra^, we find in the 
Sutras several traces of that sententious exposition which comprehends 
a long development in a few words or in a concise stansa. But these 
maxims, whick might be called ihe real Sutras, *accordiiig to the Brah- 
manical acceptation of this term^ are very rare in the Nepalese Sutras.’’ 
pp. 35, 37.;. 

la tegArd to the authors of tl^e bobks, M. Burnouf states ^ 
his opinion^ thus Every thing which leads us ito fcelieve 
that Sfikya, resemblmg in this respect other founders of^ 
religious systems, contented himself with establishing his 
doefeine hy oral teaching, and that it Mjas not till after Ms 
tijge that the wpnt was felt of fixing it by writing, in order 
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to ensure its preservatipn/^ P- 4»5. These Sutras ai’e again 
clwacterized as discourses, varying in >vbicH 

the Buddha converses with one or more of his disciples, 
on different points of the law, whi^^ indicated 

than thoiou^ly treat^v^— " In them recoipmends 

the practice of those dutm^ the object of his 

teaching, and shows their importance hy recou the 
Merits which their he 

confirms his doctrine by a events which occurred 

to himself or his disciples in a former — admitting,, 

with thp Brahmans, that all crea^tures are condemned, by 
the law of transmigration,^ to pass successively tlu'ougli a 
long series of lives in which they receive the recompense 
of their good or evil deeds.^V Burnouf recognucs two 
kinds of Sutras, the sinipk and t\i& developed ; the former 
bearing, in his opinion, manitest trapes of being the most 
ancient, while the latter, by their difference of character and 
of doctrine, appear to be as evidently referable to a later 
period. In regard to the former, he remarks, — ^ 

1 do not think I po too far when I say that, if we should not 
find in them a complete exposition of Buddhiijm, we shaU at least see 
a faithful history of its first elibrts, and an exact picture of its establish- 
ment in the bofirtm of Krahmanical Society, it is thiij, if I am not 
mi?<taken, which fj;ives to the Sutras and the legends an interest which 
would not attach to books in which the system of belief was more fixed 
and expounded more dogmatically. Such Sutras elucidate a very im- 
portant point in the history of Buddhism, viz. its relation to Brahmanism, 
a point on which the purely speculative treatises maintain an almost 
complete silence. And this circumstance suffices of itself to prove that 
these Sutras were composed when the two creeds existed in juxta-posi~ 
tion ; just as the presence of some Buddhist monks in several Brah- 
manical dramas snews that the latter were written at a period when 
the followers of Buddha still lived in India. One sees that the study 
of the Sutras, regarded under this particular point of view, affords a 
new confirmation of the opinion Which looks upon them as the records 
which approach moat nearly to the time of ^kyamuni’s preaching."^ 
pp. US-9. 

The Author then proceeds to what a deal of light is 
thrown by the stfidy of these siiiaple and more ancient 
Sutras on thjf^ebated questioil as to tho antiquity 

^ of BrahmMjflni ahd Buddhisrh, which some,** he says, have 
wishe^ t#’%ecide in favotir of the latter, oii the ground that 
j the mo^t ancient insc^ptions which are to be pxet with in 
India belong to it, and not to Brabmanism. Withont enter- 
ing,*" be proceeds, into an examination of these monuments 
severally, which it i^ppears to me have not yet streSUed 
wi^ suffi^ept attention or severity of criticisih^ I wifl 
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that the existence of ancient Buddhist inscriptions written 
in Pali, anfl even the priority of tliese itigcript!0as to Brat- 
manical monuments of tljie same character written in Sans- 
krit, ought to have led to the conelnsion, not tliat the 
is anterior to Sanskrit, which la imposrible^ or, Btid- 
dliism is anterior tp^ Brahmanism, which is not l^ss so ; hut 
rather thift a histdric^d turn and a correspohding mode | 
of procedure spnmg up ^d* iverc apphed an^ e 
period among the Buddhists than amongst the B 
And still it must be admitted that these historical efforts 
made no great progress among them, as wC do hot possess 
the continuous history of Bucklhist India any more than of 
Erahmanieal India. But what shall we say now that #e 
have the formal testimony of the sacred writings of Nepal, in 
which BraliUianical society exists all complete, with its reli- 
gion, its castes and its laws? Will any one affirm that the 
society of which these hooks attest the existence, was origi- 
nally Buddhist, aiul that the Brahmans, who at a later period 
became iiits masters, borrowed from it certain elements to 
which thfey gave the forms we find in the laws of Maiiu, 
the Ilamayana and Mahribharata ? Or will he rather imagine 
that the names of the deities and of the Braiimauical castes, 
of which the Sutras from the Nprib are full, have been 
afterwards introduced into them ? b whom, I ask, could 
they have been so introduced ? By riie Buddhists, forsooth, 
to give themselves the honours of a superioritj, or at least an 
equality, in respect of the Brahmans, which they would not 
have been able to maintain iu India ; or by the Brahmans, 
perhaps, in order to carry back their existence to a period 
more ancient than that in which they really appeared ! Just 
as if, on the one hand, the ijuthprs of . the Buddhist books 
oould have had any interest iu shewing iBuddhism in the act 
of detaching itself from Brahmanism, if the latter had not 
in fact existed in their time ; or as if, on the other Hand, they 
would have permitted’ the Brahmans to come subs©qi|pntly 
and intrude their odious names among the* names of 'Silkya 
and his disciples; Iu fact, we %anndt escape 
native : either the Sutras which prove the existent oi 
manical society were written near the epodh of ^S&hyUj or 
lon|[ iy^t Jf they are contemporary with 'Sfckya, tW the 
sodety whi^^ey describe existed at we 

cannot otherwise conceive vvhy they should have ei»%ed |uto 
so detap about a state of society dper^i 
in wUch 'Slhya appeared. If, cm the other 
written long after ms time, one cahftot comprehend kiiy better 
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how the Brabmatiioal gods and pen^on^es oooupy so large a 
pjace there, since long after Buddha, BrabttianismVas widely 
separated from Buddhisip, and these two creeds had but one 
field on which t^ey OonW that of polemics and war^ 
But it is I think, to reason upon simple hypo- 
thecs, an^ so the more as the inscriptioiis which have 

given rise C different supposi^^^ will so#n be sub- 
jected by nie tb A s|>ecial Oxaipination.A With a small num- 
ber of fCts imd An am|de,einpioyineniof dialectic, it is easy to 
arrive at Cdhclhsions t most absurd and contrnry to com- 
moh sense ; and |f I conid Cbnvince myself that polemics in 
general serirp to throw light o4 any thing else than the pas- 
sions or vatiity of him who gives himself up to them, I could 
find in the {^Csent 8ubjCct,"matter for a long and laborious 
argumentation. But the reader will doubtless’ prefer that 
I should shew by what .features, and in w hat point of view 
the Sutras and legends represent to ns the society in the 
midst of which Buddhism arose and was propagated/' 
pp.129— 30. # 

After stating that it would be inconvenient to Cite all the 
proofs which might be adduced from the works before him, 
of the fact that, when 'SAkya appeared, Bralunanical society 
had reached its fullest development, M. Bumouf proceeds 
to indicate what information they afford in regard to the 
religion and political organization existing at the period in 
•question: 

The deities whose names a^ear in these Sutras of the Nepalese 
Collection are, NAr&yana, Siva, Varana, Kiivera, Brahmd or PitAmahd, 
'Sakra or V&sava, Hari or JanArdana, Sankara, who is hut another name 
for Siva, and ViswakarmAn. To these gods, well known in the Brahma- 
nical Pantheem, succeeds a crowd of inferior deities, such as the Devas, 
NAgas, Asuras, Yakshas, Ganidas, ICtnnaras, Mahoragas, Gandharvas, 
PisAchas, DAuavas, and t^er good or malevolent genii, whose namcH 
meet us at every moment in the legends and preaching of 'SAkaya- 
mimi. At the head of these secondary dirinities fimires Indra, ordinarily 
called 'Sakra, or S'achipati, the husband of S'achi. Of all the gods it is 
he whose name remn the most frequently in the Sutras and in 
the legeaids. In thena he appears cqmn^k^^.to 'SAkyamuni, with 
whom he has frequent conversati<toa^ receives the title of 

Kausika, a name which he bears in the tTpanisbads of the |lrahmanical 
Vedas. liis name Jgures with that of Upendra, one of the most anci- 
enttpithets of Vtrimu, even in the following formula, by which the 
legends express that a samthas attained the grade of«Arhat, via. *Mle 
has become onebf thoae wbo are entitled to be respected, honoured, and 
s^ted by the devas, along with Indra and Upeuma.'^^ 

. 

are not aware that Burnouf lias yet executed the task he hero 
asstehs to himself. * 
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“ All these deities are tWe of the pe^le amidst wlmm ^S^kya, with 
his devotees, lived. They are i^preseated as bejn^, on the part of 
ail the castes, the dhjccts of a constant and exclusive worship ; they 
are supplicated to bestow children 5 marihers threatened with danger, 
call On them, in order to escape frohi peril. But tlieii: power is not re« 
cognized by the Buddhists as absolute, and it is infi^dr to that of Bud- 
dha. '^4kya, in fact,, is represented as savmg shipwreck traders 
who have vatolj inyoked these gods ; and ob regar|to the power attribu- 
ted to thein Of bestowing childreh^ it is thus denied by the authors of 1 
the Sutras 1 Mt is a maxim admitti^ in thh the prayers 

addressed to the gods which occasioh the bwth of ionr^^^ ; 

but it is not to : otheiwise every mm u^ul4 have >^hun(l^ all 

sovereign monarchs.V The subqrdina;^ of the god^^^ ex- 

pressed^ and in a way regulated, in the IpBpwing passage ; ^ It is a rule 
that when the blessed Buddbas coUeeive a mundane thought, Ut the 
same instant 'Sakra, Brahmft and the other gods become ac(|munted 
therewith.' Thus also, we see^ in mOre tb&i one passage, ^Bakra, the 
Indra of the Devas, ae he is comrooUly called, come to help 'S^kya- 
iimni in his enterprises." pp. 13142. 

After further details on this subject, the author proceeds : 

“ TliCise testimonies mark exactly the relation of the popular gods of 
India to the founder of Buddhism, It is evident that he found their 
worshiji already existing, and that he did not invent it. * ♦ ♦ 

1 am thoroughly convinced 4hat if ^BAkyi' had hot found around him a 
pantheon peo|)led v/ith the gods I bav^ nhmod, he would have had no 
need to invent it, iti order to ensure to his mission the authority which 
the jieoplc might refuse to a man. - '$akya does not edme, like the 
Brabraanical incarnations uf Vishnu, to' she w the ah ciermihand 

infinite God descending on earth and pi^cririiig, in bis mortal condi- 
tion. the irresistible power of the Deity. He is the son of a king who 
liecomes a relup nis devotee, and who has nothing to recommend hitti 
to the people but the saperiority of his virtue and his knowledge.'* p, 
134. ' 

Til the foUbwiug passage, the author both brings before us 
a 15 rahmauical tenet whicb> wc^l^ affpyd a 

strong hold on the inxnds of the peppfc wliom he aime4 to 
convert, and also explains a striking dogma of the Buddhist 
creed, viz. that an individual majr elevate himself to divine 
rank by his virtue and exertions : ' 

■ '-ft'.-, '■ 

** The belief, universally admitted iii ladle* that great sanctity is ne- 
cessarily acTCompanied by sup^atiw factdilei^^ the sole foundation 
in men's minds on whihii he eould hopO i^ build y but it formed an 1^- 
mease aid, and gave him lin^ridr 

existence u^hicH Supplied proofs ahd riirtues id 
This pakt exiyst^ce was, nev^helesS, divine { the Bud< 

dha had, Tdie all diber creUtiiircs, revolved in thk et^riddly-dibving ^ 
cle of transmigration ; he bad parsed through scverallftVos ip tho )^^ 
of at^als, of; the damned, of men and of gods, hy tnirtia vhtupua, 
vtcions reward# and punUhed, but accaumlatmg by 
which behoved to render him aco^tahle to the Buddhas ii^er whom 
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be lived, and to enafii^e ttui ><beir blesaitig. In tltii aysteni, we may 
«ee, 'Slikya dep^nda Upon eye^ ibing from bim$elf 

add tbe grace d( ;an antenut oUddba, wboae origin ia uu uu>re divine 
than his own v - god^ bave here nothing to do ; they bo more create 

the Buddha, than pi^vcmt him from foming BipBc it is to 

the pritctice of ^irm. and tc> bia personal efforts that^he oiyha bU more 
. than diidp^.tbaraciiet^^^ ; ' . •..; ' ' ■ ■* 

^ After Repeating ^at the pworijfey 6f to Bud- 

i dliism cati tio he^csoiiteste^^^ 

j to state th^ qhes^nb remam to be investigated ; 

; and to give us an e^ampe ^ study 

I of the '"Bnddliist booicu j^ay Be erpocted to thiroi^ Upon the 
* historic^ guccessidn oif; 3^ tenets/ ih the 

fact that the nam^ ori^shna has Uot been found among 
the number of the gods irho are there mentioned as the 
objects of woi*»Mp at the time when 'S&kya appeared : 

" 1 will only cite, as m sample of the fesuUi!) which may be expected 
from the study of the Sutras regarded under this point of view, a 
fact which deserves to be verified by the eitamiiiation of a greater 
number of texts than we now possess, -^that nowhere in tbiJ treatises 
of the Divya Avad&na have I found the name of KrisKna. Shall 
we say that the legends relating to this personage, now so fainous in 
India, were not yet spread among fhe peopH or that his name had 
not yet taken its jilace aloii^ with &ose of the other Brahmanical gods ? 

I U’ould not venture to aihrm this with certainty, but the subject is 
well worthy of all the attention of ciitidsm for one of two things must 
be supposed ;^either Krishna was venerated in Indfia, under the 
character all but divine ascHbed to him in the Mah4bh4rata, at the 
time when 'Sfikyainuni appeared, and his discourses were committed 
to writing ; or his deity was not yet nniversally recognised in the time 
of 'Sfikya and the first apostles of Buddhism. On tbe first suppositiou 
we have to eaplmn the sUence which the Buddhists maintain in jre|furd 
to him ; <m ^e 8eeoh^iyej^d|||^ave to admH that the literaryrjri^Ms 
of the Brahmnnt impe^nt ;i^e 

subsequent tp.t|^||Mlning ofy'BIkyn, and the eomiwsition of the^ho^l^s 
which we aipii^l^Pned in regarding as the oldest wriitcn aumd^iiies , 
of Bud^i^t^ But in either case, it will he necessary to haf^ 'as- 
certain#;' with certainty that no Buddhist w^ork mentions Krishna 
ainonir Ihe deitiet,<*^in my opinion> Brahmanical deities, '^-^admitted by 
'S&l^a himself.'' p. 136, . 

Ih a note the Rttth^|i(!|| : h | no; n^s of exptewiiig myMf 
with greater precisiown' ^ ohtims question. I wiB only reoal to recol- 
lecti«^ that the hig^ri^pm^ of Colabiooke had alre#y l«d him to doubt 
the antiquity of and ihat he went. Very near declar- 

ing the diWel^ipm^l^ of the fables and hwends which have made a god 
of jae soii of ll^akt to be iKisterloi* to the establisl#|oiii of Buddhism. 
^M4(e;lip.:^oi 1 p, 107.) We shall perhaps find aft^swyds that Very 
^ ^be worship of Krijd\ua Was eu a p^p«h!r 
Buddha,— a reaction directed or 
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At all event«> M. Buriipuf considers that the Buddhist 
books display the Indiah reli^on: in a light different frqjn 
the 

“ I do not hesitate to «ay tkat In: the former, Bililjmanism be^a a 
character wore abcie^^ mfnple than i|rt the l^rdiiias. Is that differ' 
ence to attributed to the circumstancd that Buddhiem has made a 
aelection fr<|f:m^he deities adored by the %atoan8 ? Or does it result | 
from this, that the Sutras reproduce a tradition anterior to that of the 
Purdnas f 1 confess that of these two eupi> 08 itiohs the second appears 
to me by far the most probable. %e Butrd» nie contempo- 

rarieotts with an epoch l^eh tjic Vedas J ahd th® legends connected with 
them formed the basis of the Indian dreed/^^ do not rely tiiierely on 
the mention made of Vedas in alinokst eyery page of the simple 
Sutras } for this fact qhly proves the priority of the one to the other. I 
am much more stnick by the part piayOd in the Buddhist Sutras by a 
god equall)'' celebrated in the Vedas and in the Pur&iiBa> but who cer-* 
taiiily meets with fewer rivals in the former than., in the latter. I mean 
Indra or 'Sakra, as he is called, the hero of the Vedas, who alone appears 
ofteiier in the Sutras than all the other gods put together. I do not 
mean to Infer from this that the Buddhist Sutras are contemporary with 
the Vedas ; on the contrary, there is, in my oi>iuion, an immense inter- 
val between these two clasaeg of books> 1 only mean that Brahmanism, 
us it appears iti the Sutras, certniuly pn^ents an intermediate condition 
of the Indian religion, a condition which approaches inore nearly to tlie 
somewhat bare simplicity of tlic Vedic tenets than to the exuberance of 
the devciopmentfl which overload the 1*0 -inas. I cannot help tbinking* 
that at the time when the Sutras were composed, or, to e-vpress myself 
in a less exclusive maunci . at the time of wiilch thevSuta^s have preserved 
to ns the recollection, Indian m}*thology was not yet enriched with that 
luxuriance of fables which have Hoisf^UieB their rise in tlie Vedas, but 
which Imvc not yet been found, in. thc^r complete state except in the 
Pmfmus. ’ p. i37* 

Wo now pass to the notices contained in the Sutras of the 
state of society as it existed at the era when 'SAkya appear- 
ed, w hich are niunerous and important The system of 
caste was then fully developotf. On this subject M, Bournouf 
says: 

The names of these castes are cited continually, t ^ ♦ * The 
Brahmans are those who are most frequi^ntly named t Uiey jg^re in ah 
most all the Sutras, and their superiority to llm otuer castes is never 
contested. They are distinguished by their knowledge and their love 
of virtue. Some of them ai* m^, be; iseer. who^ hamg aittaiued the 
rank of Rishis or sages, hve amidst hiresis or in the cavefns of moun- 
tains. subject themselves to severe penances, some lying b|eds 

bristling with shaqi points, gr on ashee; others holding, all their 
lives, their arnffa raised abuvg iheir heads; others seated Ujfidor a scorch- 
ing sun, in the middle of four fires. Tliev recite the Hrabmanical 
mantegs and teach them to their disciples. This is their noblest fuiuc& 
tiou*)ffiat which propeiiy belongs to Uiek ca»tf. Ilia 
lie srfveral of Brabmane instructed in the liidian 

■ they thus teach us, what those BcifencesVere.^-- ' ■ ' . 
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Ill iUustration of this a story is citod of a Brahman of 
'ijravasti, who, after, ti^chmg his eldest son the four Vedas 
and the ceremouid of made a sim 

tlic secondj with such indifierimii success that he was obliged 
to put him of another Brahman ; who, as the 

foUowingextrkit from a' Sutra shpws^^ better: 

I ‘^ Whon Om was repeated to hfe, he forgot BMA; and 
when iiMA was repeated fo him, te Om. The teacher 
then said to his father; Irhaye many boys to teach, I cannot 
be always engaged with your when I repeat 

to hinr Om, he fpr|e1;s aud I repeat to him 

Bhdhf he forgets (kni The fattier then ri^ected ; Brahmans 
dpn^t all know the Veda l^y heart, any more than they 
con all toad and write; my son then shall be a simple 
Brahman by birth/^ After' adducing other particulars, the 
author observes, it is impossible not tp recoghisje in these 
features the Brahmanical caste just as the law of Mann 
describes it; but the features which, in the summary I have 
given, arc meagre and lifeless, form, %hen displayed with 
the various details by whiUh tbey are accompanidd in the 
Sutras, ail animated picture of the first of the Ihdian castes.'^ 
p. 14L -^y,; , ■ 

Passing oyer our authdris details in regard to the otlicr 
castes as represented in tlie Sutras, the kings, their absolute 
exercise of power, their habits, and so forth, we come to his 
description of the appearance of S&kya on the stage* The 
promulgator of Buddhism is thus intioduc^l to us : 

** It was in the midst of s sooiety thus ronstituted, that a young 
prince was bom in a family of Eshatiriyaa^ that of tbe 'Slikyas of Kaph 
lavastu^ (which claimed to be desceuded from the ancient solar^race of 
India,) Who renouncing the world age of twenty^nine, became an 
ascetic under the appellation of m«»s, or Qautanm. 

His doctrine which, accordiBjpw the Sutras, was rather moral than 
metaphysical, at least in its pi^cjple, rested on an opinion admitted as 
a fact, and on a hope prej^ted af a eci tainty* The opinion was, that 
the world is in a state of ^petual change ; that death succeeds life, and 
life death; that man, Well as all that surrounds him, revolves in the 
eternal circle of transmigration; t^at be paafiea in succeseum through 
all the forms life from the most elementary to the most per-* 
feet; that thkf he occupies iti the vast Seme Hring beings 
depends actions he performs world ; and 

that thul^tbe firtuous man after this life, is a^ain With 

a god^^toy. and the guilty with the Wy dalhited,; that the 
rew^drdf heaven and pains of hell hats only 

else in the world ; that time exhausfs the 
m well ms it guilt of, that Uie 

brings ba^ tp earth both tlie #d, and the mba- 
order «b d>oih anew io the fitmf and subject 
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them to a new tjaries of trahaimgj^iions. 'llie hajw 'S^ikya^ 

muni held out to men waa the posHihUity of eacapmg, from the law 
of transmigration, by cnterii^ into the state he calls iUrtmat 
annihilation. The definitive sigu^o^ annihilation was death ; but 
a preceding sign pointed out in this life the maii who was predestined 
to that supreme deliverance j this was the of ah unlimited 

knowledge which enabled hiin to regard this world in its real character, 
viz. the knowledge of physical and moral laws ; to stun up all in one word, 
it was the practice of the sii transcendental perfections, almsgiving, I 
morality, knowledge, energy, patience, and charity: The authority on 
which the ascetic of the race of 'S^ya. rested his teaching was entirely 
personal, and was formed of two : 9 leuient 8 , ono real and the other ideal. 
The Jirst was the regularity and sanctity of his conduct, pf which 
chastity, patience,"and charity constituted the pirihcifial features. The 
second was the claim he hail to be Buddha, i. e. enUghtened, and as siich, 
to possess a superhuman knowledge and :;poWer. ^ ' By his power he 
wrought miracles ; by his knowle<lge he brought b^ore himself the past 
and the future in a clear and complete form. Through it he could tell eiII 
that every man had done in his foinncr existence ; and thus he affirmed 
that an infinite number of beings had, like himself, already attained by 
the iwactice of the same virtues to the dignity of Buddha, before entering 
into complete annihilation. Finally, he presorted himself to jmen as 
their .Sajjour, and jiromised theiia that, his death would not be the ^nihi- 
lation orhis doctrine, but that that doctrine would last many ages after 
liitn, and, when its salutsiry action had ceased, a; new Buddha, whom he 
designated by unmet would cotuh into the urotld, and that before des- 
cending to the earth, he had, according to the legends, cofisecrated 
himself ill heaven to be a fuifure .Bjs^idna. ^.This is vdiat the Butras 
teach us of the position and designt'of ^SikyWmicl Jn the midst of In- 
dian society; and this, if 1 am iiOt Jputitaken, U the jnoeit sunple and 
primitive form Undtr which doctrine is lo iis, while it 

WiiN still, as exhibited in these treatises^ in the conditkiii of being 
preached/’ pp. 152-54. ** It is dear that hS-appoared as one. of the 
ascetics who from the most ancient timeshad been in the habit of tr^T- 
versing livflia preaching morality, respected in socifj^y in propor- 
tion to the contempt pf it which they affected ; it was even % placing 
himself under the tutelage of the Brahmiriis that he entered on the 
religious life. In fact, the Laiita Vistara shews him to us, when he 
left his fatlMir^s house, resorting to the moat iamous ^kalimans, in order 
to derive from their school the kimwlet^e of which in quest. ♦ * 

* * * * * 'Stikyamuni, or the Anchorite of the 'Skkya race, is not dis- 
tinguished, at first, from other anchorites of Ikgjiniauical discent ; and 
the reader will see presently, when 1 Mlect the proofs of pe struggles 
which he had to sustain against the rival asceticii. tl^t the people, asto- 
nished at the persecutions ^ which he was the object, ^ometnocs asked 
his opponents what reasc^ they hid him »6 much, seeing he 

was only a mendicant like 

M/ Bumoiiff proceeds «f tte 

traiEismigrntilQii o|rSaulb one which was 
with all classy /Of Indiim sodiety ; that in 
asc^c he pnly/l^^^ e!iamp!e of 

Khatlriyas ; and that he agreed in Ino^ 
hoM by the Brahmans while ha differed from them in the 
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coaclusious he thence salvation he 

{^ave, bj substituting annihilation and vacuity for absorption 
into Brahma* After Buppoitiii^ by further ^ o his 

positions in regard to the equaf footing on which the Bud- 
dh}4 stood with ifco B author pro- 

ceeds to enisle on the end which 'S&kya proposed to 
j himself, and tlie effects wrought by his efforts on the minds 
* of his disciples.^^ “ Encouraged,” we are told, by the exam- 
ple of his virtues and the recollection of the trials which he 
told them they had gone through in former births, his dis- 
ciples s^ibmitted to the severest sacrifices, with the view of 
attaining, like Mm, the perfection o^ It was no- 

thing uncommon to see some of them abandoning life, with 
the desire and firm hope of one day reaching the state of a 
perfected Buddha. Their devotion is^ meanwhile, more dis- 
interested than that of the Brahmans, who undertook severe 
penances, in order to share in another life the abode of 
Indra or Brahm&; for the perfection to which the Buddhist 
ascetic aspired, would not etalt himself alone, andt; it was 
with the view of makihg other men partakers in the" benefits 
of it, that he sought it through the sevmst trials.” p. 159. 
In rOspect of such penances, Buddhism resembled Brahman- 
ism, with points of difference s The belief in the sanctity of 
suicide with a religious aim, is the same in both, because it 
is based on the ancient sentence of reprobation passed 
against the body by Oriental asceticism. And in fact, if life is 
a state of sorrow and of sin, if the body is a prison, in which 
the Soul languishes in miserable cuptirity, what better 
use can be made of it than to rid one^s seif of it? 
And with what ardour ought not the ascetic to ad- 
vance to this saerifice, if he believes that he will thus ap- 
proach more rapidly to the exalted aim held out to his 
efforts ? This, it cannot be doubted, is the meaning of those 
voluntary immolations which are performed even in our own 
day undet the^^ar Jagauti&th.” p. 16Q, This asceticism 
and self-mort^Hi^ won for the Buddhist de^^oices the res- 
pect of tM^iiwlttide ; and tljeir pbpid drew 

on them ill-will of the Brahmaniet ascetics whom they 
rivalled : ^^ One of the grievances which usually urged the 
Brahjlj^s to hostility to the Buddhists, was that the latter, 
damljMl, like themselves, th an ascetic life, and^dra^ 
v^pB themselves the respect of the peo|^ regula- 

Kjjjty of their conduct, di^w away from 

a portion ofihe homage tod ithe . ^ 
i'-fermeriy en^ed Moh sliS M to the 
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case of six Bi^ahmaug irisl^ ^ tty thw fttipernatiiral 
powers against tho^e of pbiniplaitiing Ipnaly of tlie 

w rong he Ja^ thete tIi£>:;teH^otts 

. p. 161.; •'■/..■■■: r:.' 

According to theJBqddlii^t Siittras, 
endeavcitired to rival '8fki^49[ittii.i |]i working miracl^f: as# 

related in a legend wbidhi M- Bamouf translates nearly | 
entire, and of wjnoh we. ah an i^Stract^ 

signally wotf^* It sea^ in those dkys in the 

city of KAsyapa, ' 

Maskariui Sanjayini Ajita KesaklOnbida^^^^^^K 
and Nirgranthd>.who iniagined while 

they were very far; ftoin being so. I'hcso aii Tiith^ 

Brahman ascetios are called; in these books,) said among 
tbe^selres, ^ Before /Sramana Gautama appeared, we were 
honoured, respected, venerated, adored by kings, counsellors, 
Brahinatis, heads of families, dweUors in town country, 
by thc5 head tra4c«inen, and mei«ha®fets ; and we received 
from thgm divers assistance, as dothing, food, beds, seats, 
mcdiciues-and so forth/ Bi|t sltic^ GauBima has appeared, 
it is he who receives all thes^ hji^ni^ imd all tbi^ 
our profits and bononra aiogoni^y ^^d yet ire are cmdowed 
with supernatural power and can, 0f learning ; 

Gautama, in like manner, prc^#sci« ;hhV‘> 
ments, \Yo itinst tlierefore strive 

mance of miricles. If beworks inac,v^;WiU if^ 

works two, we will w'ork four ; if he works wc wiil- 

work ei|jht ; if he works eight, we will work sixteen ; 
works Hixteem, we will work thirty-two; in short, we shall 
work twice or thrice as many as he. Let him advance half 
way, and we will do the same. Come then let vw strive with 
Sramana Gaiitania in working* miracios/ ’ 

They accordingly applied twice in vain to BimbisAra the 
King of Magadha, to be showed to make their 

strength agninst 'SAkya, as wo#iera o 
threatened to drive them out ol" his cow if they applied 
a third time. ■ They :fouxi^;;h0wevcr> ^ rer'^ ■.■- 
ception- ^ftotn ' Praienigi^;ltbn:;,S3^ :vq)f 'whp '^visitod v '■ 

'SAkya, iii/hia;Khrinitoge^;;kii^':ptovai^ maui^ ■ 

fes||M# miraculouk in oppositioh to the BmW 

maxi^\^cetics, • The king n spaoioiis Indld^ 

ing, \f4]h a throne fqr 'B4%s^nin^ wheto^ W|J| to^ 
his iwmes on the dajr upppintod. The Ir^ds of the ^ 
Brahnm* devotees , in like , buildings for 

their Vtlk^cption. On the appoint^ day, the kingj, attend- 
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ed by a great multitude, came to the ground which had 
been garnis?hcd with standards, draperies, and flower ; the 
'tirthyas also eamc tp respectiv As Bud- 

dha had n6t drived, a young man named Uttara was 
sent to BUmmoti him. The sage agreed to come, and gave 
• the messenger the power of flying back to his master 
through the iiir. On seeing this miracle, the king called 
on the Tirthyas to do tlie like, but they excused tiiem- 
selves by saying that there was a great crov^d of people, 
and the king would not be able to know whef^er the nimi- 
cle was wrought by them or by Buddha ; 'Sfikya next mira- 
culously set fire to the building prexiared for himself and 
as miraculously extinguished the conflagration, vvithont 
injury to the structure ; and then caused the appearance 
of a brilliant Juminary, which filled the whole world 
with its splendour ; on being challenged to matcli tliesc 
miracles, the Tirthyas again excused themselves as b(‘- 
forc. /Sakya then, by putting his feet to the ground, 
caused a great earthquake, in the course of ^^lich the 
earth was agitated in six diS'erent ways. When the 
casteni part sunk, the western rose; when the sonthern 
rose, the northern sunk; and then the reverse took place, 
and so forth. The sun and moon glowed. Various and 
wonderful apparitions took place. The gods ot‘ the air 
showered on Bhagf^vat (the divine, nn appeUatiou of Bud- 
dha), celestial lotuses, blue, red and white, with sundry 
•powders, leaves and flow'ers. Celestial instruments souiuh^d, 
and a shower of vestnKjnts fell. Five hundred JlisUis who 
lived on a mountain in the neighbourhood, ascribing the 
efirthquake to the power of Buddha, set out for the city of 
Sriivasti, near which was the scene of miraculous encounter, 
and by the same miraculous power of Buddha arrived at 
the ^lame moment as they set out. They then applied to 
Sftkya to be received as religious mendicants of his order, and 
he had no sooner pronounced the w^ords of assent, tlian they 
found themselves shaven, clothed with the garments of 
mendic^ts, furnished with the pots which terminate in the 
shape/i)ir a bird^s beak, and otherwise possessed of the decent 
exterior of men who had received the investiture for a 
huiidred years. 

Bliagavat arrived at length at the building prepared for 
him. He then mounted up into the air, and attained the 
, region of light; flames burst from the lower part of his 
body, and a shower of cold water fell from the upper. After 
this display,^; he retumejl to his scat, Brahml^ and 
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tho gods iieitt came and saluted Inm, and some further 
miraculous phantasmagoria took place. ' The king theu 
again tAvice challenged the Brahman ascetics to work some 
miracles, but they had nothing to say. 

It now occurred to PAnchika, the general-in- chief of the 
\a1vshas, who was subservient to the will of Buddha, to 
raise a great storm of wind and rain which destroyed the 
buildings erected for the Tirthyas. The latter took to 
llight, and i||iny hundred thousands pf people took refuge 
near Buddha, who so arranged ‘matters' that not a single 
drop of rjiin fell on them. P^n'chika exhorted the Tirthyas 
ill like manner to take refuge with' Buddha and his law; but 
they would not be persuaded, nud ran off’, and Parana, one 
of them, threw himTself into a lake with a jar full of sand tied 
to his neck, and was drowned. The legend winds up with 
an exposition of the law by Buddha, followed by numerous 
conversions. 

Anotber legend is then given ; the substance of which is, 
tliat tlieifirtliyas hearing of the expected arrival of Buddha 
at a eity\!allcd Bhadrankara, prevailed on the peojde to 
desert the city, plough up the pastures, obliterate the land- 
marks, cut down all the irait and lowering trees, and poison 
:H1 the ibuiitains. I^liis was done, h'lt the gods restored the 
country la a Bourisbiug state. TIv»: people returned, but 
agreed not t:o visit Buddha when hi came, ile came, now- 
ever, and siic< :jeded in getting them all to come to him. M. 
Buruoul [>rr»(ycds i;o speak of the manner in 'which 'Bakya’ 
addressed himself to his ivork : 

‘"TJie i)a‘ ''Uge bust cited naturally leads me to speak of the means which 
'Sitkya emjdoycd lo convert the people to his doctrine. These means 
were preachin^r, and, according to the legends, miracles. T<et ns set 
aside for a moment the miracles, wnicb are worth no more than those 
wbi<?h the Brahmans opfw.sed to them. But the preacliirnr is a means 
in every way deserving of attention, and AArhich, if I mistake not, was 
unheard of in India before the appearance of 'Saky a. I'he fliflerence in the 
mode of instruction employed by the Buddhists and the Brahmans 
lay entirely in j>reaching, which had the effect of placing within the reach 
of all the truths which were formerly the portion of the privileged castes 
alone. This gives to Buddhism a character of simplicity, and in a 
literary point of vie\A\ of mediocrity, which dUtiuguisbes if in the widest 
manner from BrahmaniHrn. It also explains boAV 'S^kya was led to 
receive into the number of his auditors men whom the highest clafises 
in society rejected. It accounts for his success, Adz. for the facility with 
which his doctrine spread and his disciples were multiplied, tn short, 
it furnishes ns with the sjecrei <)£ the imporUnt modiffcations which the 
propagation of Buddhism Avduld necessarily occasi^ in the Brahmuni- 
ral sy^jtem, and of the persecutions which the fear of dhangre could not 
fail to draw down on llie Buddhists, froiD the poriod when they became 
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Btrongr enough to place in peril a jpolitical eBtablishment founded clnelly 
on the existence and^perpetuity oi castes. ^ These facts are bo intimate- 
ly connected with each other, that, the first had only to be brought into 
existence in order to the other also being, ih tirae, developed almost ti« 
a matter of course. But external circiHnstahceB, too, may have favoured 
this doyelopihcill 5 the mitids of men may hay^ heenmore or less happily 
prepared { the^oral condition of India, in a word* mav have seconded 
the eagefness of the people, to listen to the teaching of '^Sakya, 

, :** I have already said that the means employed by ^S^\kya to convert 
the peojple to his doctrine, besid^&s the superiority of his teaching, was, 
tlie eclat of his lUirarfles.. The proofs of this asser^n meet us at 
every page of the BotraSt uud | find ibis' sort of maxim frequently 
repeated, vii?. * miracles i^ught hy a suiicnmtural power very' quickly 
attract ordinary men.* 0 jia instrument of conversion found always 
a response in the sentiments of good-will and faith awakened in those 
who came to hear, or even to see, Buddha, by the influence of virtuous 
actions which they had perfonned in previous births. This is one of the 
favourite themes of thij legend-writers ; to say the truth, there is not a 
single conversion which w«^s not prepared by the good-will which the 
hearer of Buddha bad for him and his doctrine ; and'H&kysl delighted in 
relating at length to his disciples their actions in a fomier existence 
by which they had merited to be born again in his time, to attend on his 
preaching* and become touched with goodwill towards him. Tlm^ good- 
will, or, to «i)eak more clearly, that species of gracf?* isihe grand 
moving-power in conversions otherwise the most inexplicable ; it is tlie 
bond by whicb 'S^kya connects tbe new present introduced by his vloc- 
trine, with an unknown past which he explains so a« to advance the 
cause of hia preaching. It is easy to 'underKtand the influence w hich 
such an instrument of persuasion would exercise on the mind of a people 
among whom the Ima of transmigration was so generally admitted. 
Jn taking as his starting-point this dogma, upon which he relied to 
authorize his miBsion* ' 84 kya apjjeared rather to lay open the past than 
•change the present j and it cannot be doubted that he made use of it to 
justify those conversions which were condemned by the prejudices 
of the superior castes to which he belonged by birth. But this moving^ 
principle of grace is essentially rtdigious, and it is one the u«e of 
which might, and doubtless must* have been exaggerated by the lef||^d- 
wrilcrs after the event, and when Buddhism had acquired an importartce 
which it certainly bad not in the l^e of 'SAkya. Probably more human 
motives must have acted on men's minds, and favoured the propagation 
of a creed the rise of which announced nothing more than one of those 
sects which have always been so numerous in India, and which 
BrahTnanism tolerates, while it despises them. These moiivee were in- 
dividual or generalj and I proceed to state some of them, gathereil 
from the Sutras ana legends of the coUecticin I have so often referred 
to.'' pp. 194-6, * 

The eanses specified by M. Burnouf as those which led 
moil to adopt a life of Buddhist liioukery are ignorance, 
poverty, miafortiine, end the greatness of th^ rewards held 
out by ^Sfikyamuni. In illustration of the first cauae^ igno- 
Tance, M. Burnouf recurs to the cttJ5te of the youth Fantiuika, 
whom he had before introduced to us, ha im rmprhticable a 
that when his teacher pixiinounced he forgot 
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Om, and when Om was pronounced, he forgot BhiUhn This 
young Brahman, strahge to say, (ehme remarqmble !J was 
found to have the qualitiei suited to make an excellent Bud- 
dhist, and quickly Jearhod so much of the mysteries, of that 
creed, as sufficed to inspire him with the desire of embracing 
tlie religions life. On this case M. Bumouf justly observes : 

A convcKsion of this kind is perfectly natural, and it ap- 
pefjtrs to have been always more easy in India to assume the 
convenient i|ud easy position of an ascetic than to remain in 
soei(;ty, where the heavy yoke of caste confines men at every 
moment of their lives, I look upon the notices contained in 
this legend as having great value for the history of the 
earliest times of Buddhism ; we here learn that the doctrine 
of 'Sfikya had become, probably at an early period, a sort of 
easy devotion, which gathered its recruits among those who 
were alarmed at the difficulties pf Brahmauical learning/^ 
p. 196. 

Our author makes the following remarks oa the way 
in whiclf 'SAkya, while admitting as a fact the existence of 
castes, extricated himself from thp d’fficnltii s which this in- 
stitution threw in his way ; with the necessity, how^ever, that 
sooner or lutcr he, or liis followers, uld con into eonihet 
with the Brahmmis : ‘‘ His avowed ft' *n was to save nu u from 
their miserable existence in this world, and exempt them 
from the fated law of transmigratidu, Hp admitted that the 
practice of vii me ensured to a good man a future abode in 
heaven, and the enjoyment of a better existence. But no 
one regarded this as a definitive sUite. of well-being; to be 
come a god, was to be born again in order one day to die. 
and the object was to escape for ever the necessity of being 
born again and dying. The distinction of castes w^as in 
the eyes of 'SHkya an accident in the exUteuco of men 
here below,— an accident, which he rccogniy,ed, but coiJd 
not prevent. This is why castes appear in all the Sutras 
and legends I have read^ as aw established fact, agamst 
which 'S&kya does not a single pobtical objection. 
This was so much th® when a person attached 

to a princess service wished to embrace the monastic life, 
'SAfcya did not receive him till the prince had given bis 
assent/' ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ * * 

* ^ ^ ^ /^Tbis respect of 'SHkya fur the royal 

authority has left its trat;cs even on modern Buddhism j and 
it is one of the fundamental rules for the ordination ofs^ 
monk that ‘ he should make answer in the negative to the 
questidUj ‘ are you in the kihg> servk^ V ^ ^ ^ 
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" 'Siikya admitted, tlicrc- 
forc, the hierarchy of castes ; he even explained it, as the 
Brahmans did, by the theory of punishments and rewards ; 
and as often as he instructed a man of low condition, he 
invariably ascribe^l the baseness of his birth to the sins 
he had cominitted in a former life. To coin crt a man of 
whatever character, was, then, in 'Sakya's view, to {jIvc him 
the means of escaping from transmigration. * ** * 

if: 4= * 4c 4c Ji£ * 'Sakva opened to all 

castes without distinction the way of salvation, from n hieh 
their l«rth had formerly excluded the greater part ; and he 
made them equal among then^selves and in Lis own esteem, 
by investing them with the rank of monks. In tliis last 
respect he went much further than the philosophers Kapiia 
and Patanjali^ who had begun a work nearly resembling 
that which the Buddhists accomplished afterwards. By 
attacking as useless the w'orks pr(?scril)cd by the Veda, and 
b}' substituting for them the practice of personal ascetism, 
Kapiia had placed within the reach of all, in 'priip;ipl(‘ at 
least, if not in reality, the title of aHoetic, which np to that 
time had been the compliment; and nearly exclusive privi- 
lege, of the life of a Brahman, 'SAkya did more ; he gave 
to isolated philosophers the organization of a religious hod3^ 
We find in this, the explanation of two facts ; firsts the facility 
with which Buddhism must have been propagated at tlie 
cominencernent, and secondly, the opposition w’hich Brahman- 
ism naturally made to its progress. The Brahmans had no 
objection to make to 'Stkya so long as he confined himself 
to work out as a philosopher the future deliverance of man- 
kind, to assure them of the liberation which I have already 
styled absolute. But they could not admit the possihilitv of 
that actual deliverance, that relative liberation wlncli tcndcul 
to nothing short of the destruction, in a gi , (‘n time, of the 
subordination of castes as regarded religion. This is how' 
'Sakya attacked the foundation of the Indian system, :ui(l it 
shew^s ns why a tiipe could not fail to come when tlie Brah- 
mans, ]»laced at the head of t^iat system, would feel the nc- 
cessi% of prescribing a doctrine the consequences of which 
could riot escape them.^^ pp. 210 — 12. 

'tu illustrate further the subject before us, we shall iniro- 
du^JC here some of Professor Bassen's observations on the 
jpo.'^^on in which Buddha stood to the Brahmans and their 

t “ he remarks, entered 

\m his careeri;pe primly constitution of the Brahmaiis had 
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existed for ti ^reat length of finie, and appeared to be es- 
tablished oil a foundation which could not be shaken. The 
priestly estate was revered by the other castes as the jicis- 
sessor of divine revelation and the knowledge thence derived 
of true religion and right morality, and further as the sole 
depositary of the sciences. The wdiole conduct of life was 
directed hy regulations ; and the particular position of all 
the inernbers of the state, and the rights and duties thence 
arising, were defined. Even persons of the lowest and most 
despised castes had a dticply-rooted belief that their lot 
was a necessary result of their birth. Amid a pepjile, in 
whom the sense of freedom was thus entirely repressed, and 
to wdiom tlie idea of any amelioration in their fconditiou was 
quite strange, Buddha entered the lists against the omui- 
potonce of the Brahmans. Instead of regarding, us they 
did, the liighest truths as an exclusive privilege, which could 
Old}' be ac(|Mircd through a correx^t understanding of tlu' 
sacred scriptures and tlie doctrines and morals fuiiruled 
thereon and set forth in ibnns intclligilile only to the 
initiateJ, — he prcipomulcd to all men wilitout distinction 
of birth, and in simple language, the txnets wld^di he regard- 
ed as tlie jiigiiest '*01*11 ies. Thessc re of s n;h a kind as 
(li<l not reipiirc to be ficcn?Jited by .my re’' because 
they w ere cithe . acknowledged by all, or of tbcmselves w ere 
obvious to tlrc ineHneat luideistauiling/^ p. 439, After a 
summary of iVuddha’s doctrines and mode of teaching, in 
w hich he follow s Biirnouf, M. Lassen proceeds : 

“ Still more decidedly did the new doctrine conflict with 
the high consideration and influence enjoyed hy the Brah- 
mans, it detracted from the flj-st, inasmuch as its 
ibunder claimed to be in possession of the highest know- 
ledge. lly putting forward Hhis claim, he in £:ot denied, 
without expressly calling in question, the authority of if 
Veda, as the liighest source of knowledge, a ad hereby took 
away from the Brahmanical syvstem its proper foundation. 
Tlie chief influence of the Brahmans over the other castes 
must of necessity cease with the abolition of the sacrifices 
to the gods, which they alone Bad the right of administering. 
To such a result did the system of the Buddhisri^ tend, who, 
(not to speak of animal sacrifices,) did not even practisq the 

Brab maaical^ rite of oblation by fire.^^ p* 44jO. 

After some further illustration, (which is little more than 
au abstract of Bumouf s more detailed account,) of 
points in which Buddhism was at variance with Bralimanistn, 
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— Professor Lassen proceeds to describe the effects pro- 
duced by the former on India and the world : 

As a full consideration of the subject would hero be out 
of place, these brief remarks must suffice to indicate the 
importance of Buddhism as an element in Indian histoiy , 
and its position with reference to Brahmanism, and to 
justify the assertion that it opened up a new path of deve- 
lopment to the Indian mind, and offered to it the chance 
of reaching a higher stage of freedom* This religion has 
called into fmtivity iu several ways the power of life inherent 
in the Jndiau mind. In the first place, it has given birth to 
missions, by which it was difiused fiir and wide beyond the 
boiiiids of India, over the whole of the interior and east of 
Asia. This mode of diffusion was also a novelty originating 
with Buddhism/' ^ jf* 4= •+ * “ * * * ^ 
111 this wide diffusion consists also the importance of Bud- 
dhism in the history of the world, inasmuch as it has intro- 
dueled a unity of doctrine and literature among so many 
nations, and thus drawn them closim to each othoy It lias 
achieved this result, not, like Islam, by the sw'ord, but by 
the agency of messengers of peace, w ho communicated a 
higher civilization : and in tln\s respect it claims, more than 
any other religion, to be compared with (’hristianity. 

Two other creations of Buddhism attest in like maimer 
its capability of educing new rt^sults. One is its copious 
literature, which, (if it be considered that the sacred writings 
and books which serve to explain and complete them, are 
translated into so many languages of interior, north-eastern , 
and southern Asia,) is surpassed in extent and circulation 
by few others, and by the Christian alone in the number 
of tongues into which these writings are transferred/' * * * 
jjc 4: * * The second ik the mythology and cosmo- 
graphy peculiar to this religion, with its numerous orders 
of celestial beiugs, and their numerous heavens, to which 
we must add a peculiar mythical history, with its number- 
less kings and endless periods/' The remark by which 
M. I.assen qualified the precejling one, might lead us to say 
that this monstrous mythology is the product of an efletc, 
rather than of an inventive, mental condition. ^'But in 
thk, instance," he observes, ^'the desire of excelling their 
predecessors has misled the Buddhists to transgress the 
usual bounds of the measureless, and to give free scOf)e to 

imagination which runs riot amid mishapen concep- 
tions/' pp. 441 — 8, 
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M. Lassen then glances at the final issue of the struggle 
just (jouiraenciug (at the [)erio(l which his history has reach- 
ed,) between the. Brahmans and Buddhists. ‘Mu spite/^ 
he \critcs, '' of the peculiar advantages just described, which 
it possessed, Buddhism, although it commenced, with the 
youthful vigour of a new doctrine, its conflict against Brah-» 
inanism, —while the latter had already at that period given 
birth to its greatest creations, and attained the stage of 
development at w^hich the mind, instead of Ktriking into new 
paths, continues to follow its ancient one, and, in place of 
creative activity, devotes itself to the careful employment 
of the treasures it has inherited from its predecessors, — 
suceumbed, nevertheless, at length, in India, to its rival, 
though at a lute period, and after an obstinate tesistanee/^ 
p. 413. This eventual tinuinph of Brahmanism show^s its great 
iulicrciit strength. The details of this protracted religions 
conflict, and of the various steps which led to its well- 
known termination, which we may hope one day to receive 
from Burnoufs pen, will doubtless he interesting in a 
high degree. 

Wc return to that author and his \y\ifk. 

It is a curious fact, mcmirmed by . Baruo..t“, that though 
the Sy stem of castes docs ru t pr vaii in other Biuldliist 
countrii^s, it does among the Bhddlvist Cingalese. ^^Not 
that, tluy are divided into Brahmans, Kshattriyas, A^aisyas, 
and Siuiras; for the number of castes of Indian origin is 
gicatlr diminished; the highest are there neai’ly unknown;^* 
but it appears that the Cingalese clinracter is very deeply 
aflectcd by tlu- system, that the military caste is extremely 
jealous of its privileges, and that their Kings un lerstand 
very inqicrfcetly the principles of equality on which the 
Buddhist priestliood is founded. 

must however draw to a close our analysis of this 
very interesting work, though our extracts are all taken from 
the" first and second, out of the seven sections into which the 
second niomoir (which constitutes by far the largest part of 
the volume) is divided. The l^iird section treats of Vimya 
or discipline, which however M, Burnouf says is not rccluced 
to any precise system in the wwks before him styled Ava- 
ilanas, wdiicli represent Buddhism in its early stage. • A 
great variety of details are how ever given of the organization, 
(such MS it then was,) the practices, observances, and worshjp 
of the Bucldhists. 

The 4th section tiQuU ot Aihidh4tma* ot metaphysics; 
and ^ves some account of the philosophical schools of the 

o 
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Bncldhists. The labours of Mr. Hodgson and M. Schmidt 
in this department are here referred to and duly appreciated. 

The 5th section relates to the Buddhist works called 
Tantras, which exhibit a system composed of heterogeneous 
elements^ of Buddhism in its primitive state, and in several of 
its later in odili cations ; and of the >voi‘.st parts of popular 
Brahmanism/ viz. the “worship of tlie'Saktis, or female ener- 
gies, of the Brahmaiiical triad, e.specially the sanguinary 
^Sakti of ^Siva, with her manifold appellations. These works 
are evidently comparatively modern. 

The^itli section troate of certain Buddhist works bearing 
the names of their authors/' and regarded as nninsjured. 

The 7th and conclnding section of this volmnc contains 
‘ the history of the Nepalese collection of works.' 

From the above notice it will be seen that this elaborate 
Treatise, (extending to pp. 588^ besides the appendix,) is only 
what the author has styled it, an mtrodmimi to the history 
of Indian Buddhism. The history of the progress of Uiis 
widely-diffused religion, and of its conflict with BraJjmauism 
in India has yet to he told. It is not improbable that ]\T. 
Burnouf, having brought cut the whole of his edition and 
traTislatiou of the Bhagavata Pur&ua, may now be employed 
on this task. 


J. M. 


FROM THE ANTHOLOGY 


A<jTi)p TTfHv filv lAo/uirtc fvt iuniQ 

N5v Baviov Afi/xTrac lawtpoc fv ^OifuvoKj, 

• « 

f Plato 

Upon the brow of Morning bright 

late difUst sliine, a living nUir 
^ow death «heds thy reflectecl light 
I - ^ As clouded Vesper, faint and far. 
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THE MODERN ENGIISH DRAMATISTS. 

BY SYtVANUS SWAMQBIU, 

Sheridan Knowles, 

Nothing is more common tluui to hear critics talk of tbc 
(U’cline of the English Drama; and yet has the Drama indeed 
declined ? Is the present era 7*eal/ythe most barren iii l)ra- 
nuitic talentV Is there no period in the literary history of 
England, in which Slnikespcare^s magic art was cultivated with 
les.s success y It is difficult to answer these questioils in the 
ullirmativv*, ^vhcll one casts a backward glance at the plays 
produced since the last of Shukespeare^s cou temporaries 
coaKccl to tread the earth, and compares them to the pro- 
ductions which have been issued in our own time. The 
truth is, — that excepting Otway^s Venice Preserved, and 
Heine’s Douglas, no plays written during that dreary inter- 
val c,'iLi,j)e compared to Kiuswles^slViUiam Tell or John of 
lh'ooida,'-or to Talfour(P< lou, or '"■'‘aylor’s Vau Artcvclde, 
in JJoruc ‘s (yosmo de Medicis, or Milrnan's Eazio, or Lo- 
vi'll’s lhY)vosi of Bruges, m* Brow ning V- Blot on the Scut clK on, 
or lliu rf ( oruvvull’K Mir.indolu, oi r ulwer^s Bieiielieu. I’ho 
mcj il s of play« arc not ecnal. nor even are they of the 
sanu; sort ; fu instance, the chief merit of some of them 
lir‘8 in their tltacss for the stage, — a merit for which some 
of tin; oiheTi do not even put forth claims, -^but variouH 
as their pretensions to excellence niiiy be, and diff&cently as 
they may havv attained it, thi.s cuu hardly he denied, that ^ 
uu the whole, it would be difticuU for onr graudfat 'icrs aiui 
great-grandfathers to put forth a cluster to throw their bril- 
liance into shade. 

• There Jiave doubtless been many more oh^taeL\s to tiie 
successful cultivation of the drama, dimng qu^ times, than 
during the times of oui* revered ancestors; but surely these 
should double our respect for those who overxx)mmg them, 
have triumphed over labourer^ in the same field with fewer 
disadvantage.s. The rates of remuneration for jdays in 
tlie (lays of Drydeu were much higher than for other 
species of composition. They are very different bow. 
Macaulay, in ids History of England— (the most masterly of 
all his iiKisterJy productions) — tells us that Drydtm turn^ 
his attention to the drama not from any internal convicti^ 
that the bent of bi.s genius lay in that direction, but because 
he found that he could acjquirc -more money l)y a week’s 
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labour for the stage than by a montli’s for the closet. His 
fables, which e^^teiid to upwards of twelve thousimd lines, 
and coil tail! some of the most delightful of his bequests to 
posterity, were ^eld (to crusty old Jacob Toiison, wc pre- 
sume,) for 250 guineas ; — ^while Southern cleared j 67(K) by 
a single drama, and Otway was raised from penury to afll Li- 
enee by the success of his Don Carlos. At present, a much 
■ more liberal price is given for a novel than for a play, and 
a hungry scribe would therefore very naturally prefer writing 
the one to the other; — nor is the price the only consi- 
deration. A novel is written and made over to the publish- 
er, — ^whb reads it, and then cither rejects or accepts it at 
once. The author is’ not kept in a state of suspense. He 
is not fed on hopes from day to day. He is not told to 
dance attendance on luilf a dozen of the literary friends of 
his patron. He pockets his cash the moment his book is 
launched among the convicting currents of public opinion ; 
and if there is a sale, and a call for new editions, so imudi 
the better for him* Thfe case of the writer for tjje stage 
is very difiet‘ent. His piny is written and submitted to the 
manager, but it is neither accepted nor rejected when it is 
read. It is under consideration. One counsellor of the 
mauagci’ thinks a particular scene overdone, and* rccoin- 
iiicnds a thorough revision qf it another thinks an act too 
meagre; — a third objects to the character of the hero, as 
there is none in the escisting corps whom the poi t would 
Suit a tburtU thinks there is by much too great a display of 
passion ,in the piece -n fifth complains tliat there is very 
* little action in it ; — a sixth approves of the plot, but olijeets 
to the manner in which it is developed, and to the execu- 
tion of the work generally ; — a seventli approv(‘s of the exe- 
cution, but objects to the plot— until at last, after tlic lapse 
of three or four years, the play is returned to its untortunate 
parent, blotted, interlined, and nwked with triple notes of 
admiration and interrogation, yet with a hint of j)o«sibility 
that it may yet ^tnswer, if altered and modified, — in fact — 
re-written. I 

One might naturally suppose that such scurvy treatment 
is for those w^ho have yet to make a name ; and that 
wlio have already aetjuired the reputation of successful 
, 4^^ receive better. The case is otherwise. We are 
informed that Mr. Knowles’s lluiichback, (written and sub- 
^Siitted loHjg after bis Virginius, which in the vigorous hands 
of Macr^iy was fcrownedwith almost unparallciled success,) 
and Miss Mitford^s liieiusi, lav several vears in Covent 
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Garden before they were accepted ; and then they were 
accepted— why ? Not because the manager in a suddenly 
perspicacious hour discovered their merits — oh no! — but 
because in one case a young lady was coming out, and the. 
part of Claudia wdth her 

** riuwer!:; anti herbs tbick set as graes in fields 
And pretty snow-white doves — 

would be just the thing for her (Wmt ; and in the other, 
Julia would be the very part for Miss Fanny Kemble, and 
j\f aster Modus for Mr. Mason 1 ^ ^ 

The price given for an ordinary novel in three volumes is 
,tT)(X). The price given for an ordinary ]>Iay is :£4()0 the 
night, on the third, sixth, ninth, and fortieth nights of repre- 
scmtatioiL The great waiters, however, do not liccede to 
terms by wliich their retvard is made depeiidtiut on tlio suc- 
cess of their w orks. Knowles, Buhver, Jcrrold, ami writers 
id' their class, gimerally rc'-ctive .i'SOO for a five act play — if 
it is verj; successful, they re- ^ive .£100, and sometimes ,£2()() 
nun c. The sum of four bumlrcd pm nds was paid to Knowles 
for ills Hunchback, and the same ‘ uru to Ibilwer for bis 
Duchess dc La \alliere, — yet Biiioer, Axe dare s?n', — jiad 
laboured mueli longer at bi.^ play tnan at bi^' Paul Clitlord, 
for vvlfich be received ,£1500, or :.t his Eugene Ara.iii for 
wliich he re<:\ ived £2(X)0. 

it is not, tlicrcfore, to be doubted, that the rewards of 
dramatic c«:mii position, though ac.’tually much liighcr now 
tbau betbre, (for then .£i00 was ednsidered fair j’emuncra- 
tion for a live act play,) is, comparatively with other kinds (.f 
composition, much lower; and that the dranuitis.s of tlic 
prcsmit day labour under greater disadvantage tbnn their 
predecessors. If, thenrfore, as we have assertid, they be 
more expert at their t(X)ls than their fotherc; wcjl, the fact 
is very much to their credit. 

It would not be an idle or uninteresting task to endeavour 
to trace the causes which have thus revwrsod tlie order of 
remuneration, and miulc dramsitic compositions, wdiicli were 
once the most liberally valued, now paid for at the lowest 
scale. Theatres were formerly places of public resort, where 
men met together not only to while' away an idle hoitr in 
rational amiiseinent, but to discuss literary qtiesjiohs, to 
learn the latest news, and comment on the politics of Urn 
day. There were in those days no newspaj)crs, and the mair 
who now spdtuk a Shilling to buy a copy of the ChroMe or 
the Smiy and con it over by his own fireside with liis wife aiid 
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children about hini^ then spent it for au horn’s seat on one 
of , the pit bcuclies of the Globe or the Rose. The patrons of 
tlu; (Iraiaa were therefore inneh raore numerous then than 
*now. There are various other causes wlrich satisfactorily c‘X- 
phiiu the riddle, but as the subject is foreign to our present 
topic, we pass it over slightly. 

Common consent has placed the name of Sheridan Knowles 
at the head of the modern drama, -^and deservedly. In 
none of his many rivals are all the qualities requisiti^ for a 
groat dramatist so happily blended. JV1 any Of his contempora- 
ries are* superior to him in particular respects, — but none 
in every respect. Henry Taylor is more philosopliical, Bul- 
wer more romantic, Talfoiird more polisJied, Rrowning more 
profound, Jerrold more witty, but in none are nil the quali- 
ties essential to the dramatist so fully developed as iu bini. 
Jerrold and Buhver seem to have written with nt> other ob- 
ject than to be successful on the stage. Browning and Tay- 
lor can hardly have had a design beyond the gratification ol' 
closet readers. Many of the .plays of Jerrold andjinlwer, 
(the Lady of Lyons, Nell Owynne, and the llonsclu i pcr 
for instance,) appear absolutely tame, oil* the st:<g(‘ ; and 
those of Browning and Taylor, written without any idea of 
representation, would appc‘ar absolutely ridiculous upon if.. 
We remember very w^ell the feeling of disappointment with 
‘ which we laid down tiic Lady of Lyons when we first road 
it. We had heard that it was the most successful acting 
play of modern times, and that when well represented, it 
never failed to draw tears from an audieTice. We had accord- 
ingly made up our min<ls to consider it as good at least .as 
the Duchess Dc la Valliere, — au earlier bantling of the 
same author, which was coldly ^and even disco uragingly re- 
ceived when brought ou the stage. But our antici|)ations 
rec<jived a severe .shock. A plot absurd and borrow^cd — over- 
coloured imagery, — bombast and fustian — tinsel, in short, 
which might pjiss for gold, in the bustle and confusion of a 
theatrical night, hut wdiich can look no better than it is liy 
day, form its components. There is ten times more poetry 
in the Duchess De la Valliere, than in the Lady of Lyons. 
The hr|t is full of passages of genuine pathos— the hist 
one. The scenes where the Duchess De 1 h 
y^^e’s discarded and heart-broken lover, in the disguise 
monk, informs the beautiful but fallen mistress of the 
^^th of lier mother, — (a death occasioned by her conduct), — 
when he upbraids the King of France with his heaitless 
^Sentiousness, or communes with las own soul, and represses 
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his rising passions with a manly struggle, are written with 
such power, that we think there is no modern dramatist who 
would not he proud to own them* But such cannot be said 
even of those scenes in the Lady of Lyons, which are most 
cftc'ctive on the stage. On the other hand, we remember 
also having seen Mr. Taylor’s Van Artevelde, which we had 
read with the purest pleasure over and over, make but a poor 
puuioniiruic exhibition; and we liave not the least doubt 
that luul his Edwin the Fair been ever represented, the 
lfc<tliil)ition would have been still poorer. 

The ha})py union of stage effect and poetical excellence, 
wliich most modern writers liavc attained in occasional 
scenes only, appears to be natural to Knowles, and is the 
peculiar cbaracteristie of all his eflbrts. His works arc 
e(jUJilly suited for the library and the theatre. As long m 
^^.riking situations, interesting plots, happy images, and a 
style at oina? elevated and unostentatious find favor with a 
public audience, so long will Knowles’s plays be acted with 
applause.^; and as long as tlierc be a clnrrm in pure poetry, 
without the smallest taint of aflectation or pedautry, so long 
will llicv be favourites of the student in his retirement. 

The collected edition of Knowles’s drama.ic works, pub- 
lishtul ill three volumes by the poet-j ublishev.Moxon, in 1811 , 
coutuins fiftetu plays, all of whiol) were brought on the 
stage with Sru.ce^: " "The most popular with the public are 
liis first effort in tragedy, A>Trgiaius; and his second and 
I'oiirtli ell'orts in — (shall we cairin) comedy, William Tell 
and the Hunchback ; — but w'e confers we prefer two plays in 
the last volume, John de Procida, and the Maid of Marieu- 
dorpt to these before- named productions. Jobn de Procida 
is perhajts the noblest tragedy^ of modern times. It is supe- 
rior to Mr. Talfourd’s Ion, to bis Athenian Captive, and 
to his Last of the Macdonalds, which, though some consider y 
it his i/mrsti have om' opinion that it is his best attempt, “ 
It is superior to Mr. Taylor’s Van Artevelde, to M r. Loveirs 
Provost of Bruges, to Mr. Proctor’s Mirandola, and to Mr, 
Milmau’s Fazio. It is supericlr also (but this of course is 
I implied in the preceding encomium) to the dramas of the 
greater poets, to SheUey’s^Qg;»jii, to Scott’s Halidon Hill, and 
even to Byron’s Werner. There is an unity of purpose 
througliout tl#e pie^' ^flie last, we believe of Mr Ipuowles’ 
tragedies,) for which we shall look in vain among all, or aiL 
most all, his other plays. The second and third acts; espe^ 
ci ally the latter, jmrtray struggles between contending 
passions with a skill and a power which shew that Knowles 
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undertook their execution 

' “ Non sine consiUo ntiminibusq lie De fun/’ 

The conclusion, where the magistrates of Sicily, Mdiose 
oflice had long been suspended under the tyrannic dominion 
of France, otter their congratulations to the liberator of the 
island, and thrust upon him the office of a ruler; and where 
he turns away from them with the words 

“ Forgive me — a father — There’s my son,” 
is almost sublime. 

The Maid of Mariendorpt, though inferior in nerve and 
^ power to William Tell, contains passages of more exquisite 
^'"^athos, and touches of nature such as are rarely to be found 
pro.*^ of the works of the Great English Dramatist. The plot 
isTloose, but the manner in which it is wrought up is exqui- 
site. • 

Next to these plays we would rank William Tell and Vir- 
giiiius. For vigour of conception, for boldness of imagery, 
for felicity and ease of diction, few plays from tk;! ]){ni of 
contemporary writers bear a comparison ititJi William 
Tell. We have no great liking for the plan of intenniu- 
gling comic with tragic scenes, tliough that plan was a fa- 
vourite one with Shakespeare himself, — l)ut abating this 
fault, which occasions a certain want of unity Idglicr, in our 
estimation, than the dramatic unities, and fiirthcr taking 
no account of certaiu dramatic tricks by which nature is 
unhesitatingly sacrificed for temporary applause in the thea- 
tre, W‘illiam Tell hajS few Jfe On its first intro- 

duction on the stage, IF was crowned with the most cmineut 
success. Talfourd says, that he considered at one time 
MacreadyN most successful effort to be his reprcjsentation of 
the character of Tell 

Or when the patriot archer’s hardy son ♦ 

Was schooled by doting stern ness fur the hour 
Of glorious peril — ; 

Bid?; vihoiigh Macready has subsequently proved himself ca- 
piihie of personating other characters still better, he did 
;*ll!uch hmple justice on that occasion as to ensure the play a 
riiii — and a very extraordinary run. 

Superior to WTlliam Tell as an acting play — but far — 
very far inferior as a reading one, Virginius, the first drama • 
^frorn the pen of Knowles, still continues to be the pieej^ 
by which iie is bbst known. It must have been written off- 
hand, and in early youth. It bears evident marks of haste 
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and immaturity, even in its most passionate scenes j but at the 
same time its most defective passages contain indications 
of genius. It was in fact more a promise than a performance. 
Of later years Knowles appears to have been somewhat ash am- 
f?(l of it, though without cause, for we apprehend a first at- 
tempt will of necessity be always more or less imperfect. He 
bas placed it second in the collection of his works before us, 
instcjad thougli in no other instance >has he disturbed 

the order of publication. He has done so with a view, we 
itnagino, of making it less prominent than it would otherw ise 
have been. Ihit in this object, if indeed lie ever sarioiisly 
entertained the idea of compassing it, he will naturally b(i 
disappointed ; for every one that takes up his book foi; 
jKU'usal wilt of course first turn to the play which has contijl^ 
Imted most to the celebrity of its author. Campbell cn", 
taiiH'd a similar feeling for his most popular book, lie was 
ashamed of The Ple-asnrcs of Hope. Nothing annoyed liini 
more than to ho introduced into any society as* the author 
of that poem. Ho preferred being. called tlie author of 
CJertnide, — a more finished composition as every critic 
knows, defaced with fewer faults and replete with beauties 
of a higher order, — but far less popular. Yet the very 
touilvstoiie on his grave describes him as the autlior of The 
Picas tiivs of* Hope, and noi of Gertrude of Wyoming ! The 
ehi(d iauits i n Virginius are a want of individuality or dis- 
tinctucss in the characters and a slovenliness in the lan- 
guage. These are the common faulfs bY a young \i^ritcr; 
and pardonable; but they are faults still. Excepting the 
cliaiiu'tei* of Virginias, which is drawn with great spirit, 
til ere h no character in the play that makes any imjiression 
on the mind, al thougli upwards of twenty individuals are 
introduced. Appius Claudius is not a man of flesh and 
■blood — lie is the villain of a play. — Icilius and Virginia are 
not perlfciriage.s whom we actually know, as wc know all the 
characters of Shakespeare, —-they arc the hero and heroine 
of a I)ook — all sweetness, love and perfection. As for the 
rest of the cl^racters, Opins, V|bulanus, Honorius, Valerius, 
M arcus, Numitorius, Lucius, Publius, Decius, 
Sextus, Titus, Servius, er hoc genus omne^ ail we Can say 
of them is that their speeches might be interchanged, at 
random, witlwmt any violation of propriety. No reader 
would dare to find fault with the author if he hafl put 
that Nninitorius says into the mouth of Lucius, or vice versdj^ 
— bocatise> in fact, they are not two distiifl^t mm,— butone 
l^man’ under two distinct names. slovenliness of the 
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style may be best illustrated by extracts ; but for these we 
have no room at present. We will therelbre only mention 
that the blank verse very frequently reads likt^ prose, that 
expletives are plentiful, that lines frequently terminate in 
adjectives and coi^UBCtions, and that in occasional passages, 
sins against the rules of canstrnctioii may be discovered! 

The Hunchback and Caius (Tmechus may be ranked next 
to William Tell and Virginius in the order of merit. The 
Hunchback will always retain a high place among the acting 
plays of England. Its merits .are peculiar, and consist prirr- 
cipally* in detached scenes, apiirt from the plot, wliich is 
confused and improbable. The manner in whicli bashful and 
studious Master Modus is wooed by his coquet of a cousin must 
always, when etfectively represented, excite the mirth of an 
audience ; — we remember being heartily tickled liy it even 
when cursorily glancing over the book. Cains Graechus is 
written with great vigour, but we arc afraid it will never be so 
popular as Yirginius, for4t has one besetting defect, il ls 
too servile au imitation of Coriolanus. 

The Rose of Arragon, The Wife, and Wonnin\s WH may be 
placed after the Hunchback and Caius Gracchus. Thc‘y are 
all sweet productions, richly, but not over-prof usd}' studded 
with gems of poetry. The plot of the Rose of An^agou is 
good, and the language exquisitely finished. It is, ^vo be- 
lieve, the last production from the pen of Knowles, and it 
is not unworthy to be known as such. The only objection 
against it is that the denouement is too apparent from the veu’v 
outset. Coming events cast their shadows too distinctly and 
mar the interest of the tale — but this objection may proi.)ably 
arise from fastidiousness engendered by the very excellence 
of the play. The Wife is the most popular of the three, — but 
w^e like it the least, though there is as much poetical beauty 
in it, as in the rest. The principaldefcct of Virginius is also, 
if we mistake not, the principal defect of the Wife. Tiiere are 
too many indwvdimU and there is too little Mividmlity, Tlie 
story does not rest upon the mind,— it fleets from it, — a sure 
proof that it is commonplad^. Woman’s Wit is wdth ns a 
more decided favourite. There is much pathos in the passages 
where ^alsingham converses with the lady whom he loves, 
buk to be false, under the impression that she is no 

lai^fe fhan she appears #0 be,— a pupil of th^, same fencing 

t ister as himself. We have never had the opportunity of 
joying the representation of this piece at any of the thea- 
tres at we can venture to say that with Macrcady 

as and Miss .Taylor as the lady in disguise, the 
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effect must have been electrifying, and that many te^s must 
have been shed where tlie youth defends the lady against the 
aspersions unjustly cast against her, with an mnestness and 
an eloquence that had almost betrayed her to her. companion. , 

**Have l nof shaken— 

Not much, — InU somewhat — say, — a little— say, 

A very little— your belief of her 

Dishonour — " • 

The rest of the plays, The Love Chase, The Beggar of 
Bethnal Green, Love, Old Maids, Alfred the Great> and The 
Daughter, may all be classed together, witli the exception of 
the last, against which we entertain a great antipathy. The 
Love ("base, the Beggar of Bethnal Green, and Old Maids are 
comedies, and — tlio two last especially — excellent of their 
kind. There are three or four scenes in Love which are 
among Knowleses happiest efforts; for instance, the scene 
wlicre the Countess betrays her love for the serf attending on 
her, by her very haughtiness, and that wherein her father in- 
sisting |liat the scrl^ on pain of death, sign a document 
promising to marry a slave girl whom he does not love, 
he peremptorily refuses to do so, and still better, that in 
, wdiieh the document gets into the hands the Countess, 
uiid she after an internal struggle disewers lj(*r red feelings 
towards the serf;— but the conclusion of the play is tame. 
We me infi rmed in the advertisement to the work, that Mr. 
.folin Forsti r suggested several improvemeats in the conduct 
of tlie plot, particularly witli regard to the last act. Wi; 
liave no means of ascertaining what these improvements are, 
but we are free to confess that tlie last act appears to us the 
worst, and that we should have thouglit it our duty to place 
Love much higher among Mr.,Kuowles^s productions if it had 
been better sustained — ^if the fourth and fifth acts had kept 
up the promises of the first three, and aiforded no cause for 
disappoiiitraont. Alfred the Great is not quite worthy of the 
subject ; but there are spirited scenes in it also ; — that in 
which tlie monarch visits the camp of Gnthrum disguised 
as a minstrel, and unexpectedly meets his wife and child 
there, is very effective. The parts where our .autliorattompts 
to dramatise the traditions handed down from ancient times 
concerning the Saxon king, do not appear to m to be very 
happy. The scene where Maude leaves Alfred to neglect the 
cakes is ridiculousi ; and the conclusion, in which he establishjg|s 
trial by jury, appears to ua scarcely less so. The Daughter^ 
is the worst of Mr. Knowleses dramas, and the public seems 
to agree witli us in this unfavourable opinion ; for it haa never, 
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as far as we know, been brouglit on the stage since it w as first 
played in 1836, under the auspices of Manager Bimn, well 
known for his quarrel with Maciready. It had a of ten 

or twelve nights and was then withdrawn as a failure. Al- 
though not a favourite with the admirers of Knowdes, however, 
it is a favourite with himself. The plot is revolting and involves 
the murder of a father by a sou. We remember having seen 
the story before in the form of a^coutribution to some annual 
or other; but what is striking in a talc or novel, will not 
necessarily be so, in a drama. Mr. Knowles’s partiality for the 
play iseof course readily excusable. Fathei^s love their de- 
formed and helpless children best, and authors on the same 
principle love their inferior productions more tlian tliosii 
which are generally admired. Milton , loved his Reifahied 
beyond his Lost Paradise ; and Campbeil his Theodrie more 
than his Gertrude. But surely no waiter of the present day 
can contemplate the impossibility wdnch Milton and Camp- 
bell waited for in vain,— the renunciation of the Public’s 
fiffet estimate in favour of an author’s unacxioini table idiosvn- 
crasies. 

Wo have dwelt so long on Mr. Knowles’s plays, and in a 
manner so desultory, that w'e have left ourselves hut little 
sj>acc for extracts, although very anxious to enrich oui' 
pages with a few favourable specimens. The following passage 
from the Maid of Mariendorpt, the play which we ha\”c 
praised so highly, shows that Mr. Knowles Ls no unworthy 
Ibllower of Shakespeare. 


RECOUEGTtOMS Of CHilOKOQP. 

Meetu. 1 had a eister ? 

Mukldencm. Tou had a si.ster. , 

Meet (I . Had? 

MuhL Had, Meeta. 

Meeta. Had! 

Alas ! was I so Tich, and knew it not ? 

I had a sister! Oh \vhat light and warmth 
Of love, J never knew before, the thought 
Hath shot into my ao^l! — And now — and now. 
All’s strangely dark and cold ! How i« it, father, 
1 had a sister, and remember not ^ 

Muhl Because ’twas in thy ebildhood, Meeta, when , 

• The 


‘rsBttWsIa'en away. — ^Andl'yerto 


%k'' 


TOtf ‘eiiUrma'eii away.— And y^TOfT Vs 
,7, * A tirairtTroun^ such a thing ! 

^/9:Meeia. Was there ? Oh heartless Meeta ! once reraembei 
> She had a sister, and forget it ever ! 

Thou hast forgot the si^e of MagdelmrgH. 

No ! 1 remember that ! I never hear 
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Muhl. 
Meet a. 
MM. 
Meet a. 


Muhl. 


Mnet^t. 


Makl 

Meeta. 

Muhf. 




ntmti. 
Miihl. 
Meet a 
Muhl. 


Mee 'n . 
Muhl 


MceUi. 

Muhl 

Me^tu. 

Muhl 

Meeta. 


Mahl 

Meeta. 

Muhl 


'J’he thunder, but I think of tliat !-^or see 
The ^htning set the sky bn fire,-~but that 
(.V)mcs back to me ! No— No ! I t^collect * 

The siefie bf Majfdeburjifh ! 

How knt? did it last ? 

Onenig,hL 
Three months, 

I only recbilect 

One nlgtit,— atid it was in the street, and men 
\Mth liorrid looks and yells ran to and fro ! 

On horseback some, and some on foot— some firing. 

And some with swords whicii they did whirl and dart* 

As they moved on. 

Ay I mercy shewed they not ’ 

'riiat night to man or woman ! 

Woman r No! 

1 saw them seize one by the hair ! — I am sure 
I did! . • 

You did — you told me so yourself. 

1 told you so myself? 

You have forgot ! 

And can you wonder? You were barely then 
Turned five years oid. Were you not near that woman ; 
Yes ! close to her ! I hud a hold of her. - 
Thai too you fold me,' 1) you not remember ? 

No. 

No! — noi. when I found Uue in the ireet 
Wandering alone, and ’twix’ thy sohbinfO', on 
Thy father calling I? 

N’o. 

I’hou told’st it me 

'I'he following day, and often aftcrwaxls. 

[ let the fruitless inquisition drop, 

So memory fell asleep ! Hem.eniber’Kt augld 
'Dial woman carried ? 

Carried ? 

Carried. 

No. 

She was thy sister’s* nurse. 

It was a child 

She carried ! was it ? Yes — I see it new 
In her arms, as plain as I see you. O, licart ! 

What hast Uiou been about ! Airs clear as noon ! 

A child she carried, and it was my ? iMer ! 

1 recollect my sister ! Were they killed ? 

The woman was. 

And not my sinter ? 

Than 

Knows Heaven alone I That night of carnage over, , 
Wf searched the street— the woman’s body found, 

But of tby little sister not a trace ! , 


Few but the poet who put the words What iuan ! Ne^ei’ 
pull jour hat upon your brows” in the nuJuth of Malcolm, or 
I pray you undo this button” in that of Lear, could have put 
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that one night^’ in the mouth of Meota. The whole pas- 
sage strong! j impr^ses upon us the truth of De Quincey^s 
^quaint remark, that there is no such thing UvS forgetting 
‘ possible to the a tfeousatid accidents may and will 

interpose a Toil het^.en ohr present cx)nsciousness, and the 
secret inscription on the mind; but alike, whether veiled or 
miveiled, the iii8<;riptioii reiuains for dver^ 

Here is another hit from the Maid of Mariendorpt. 

FHlAl AFFEexrOH. ^ 

Mfeiii. Yoii lost your father 

AV^hen you were but an infant. You don’t know 
' What *ti8 to love a father. 

Esther. Do I not 

Yes; but I do! It is to honour him, 

So we attj bidden— ‘that is, to obey him, 

ReMpectfuily entreat him ! 

Meefn. NoUdtigmore? 

Esther. What more ? 

Meetu. Oh inurh I Oh very muoh 1 — such things 

We do to persons wbp are indifferent to us, 

^ Or to their stationsit'jQ’bere is something more— «■ 

\ Better — less earthly^ more o’ tb’ grain of Heaven — 

. s f A love that’s indeftnablc ! — That holds 
/ j ) ! OiirselvcK us 

/ / , ' I That still is kneelhiginSougb^n limb be bent, ‘ 

\ ' I xYnd looking up i;vith f vergt4shing >yjn. 

y Anti Cl] >atihg wishes is wof sti i j > — 

r// ATpio nbiip' be’movfc#, no eye be strained, 

^ 1 f No bands be clasf/d — like that tvhich hath acceptanrt^ 

* Sometime ago, we received,* tbrongU a hand which, aias, has lost itJ) ctnv 
iiing, ii psychological specalatiou of one to us unknow n, but of a kindred 
nature to that referwd to by Bylvanu« It may he long b: foro a more u}ij»ro- 
priate place occur, therefore we in<^ert it here. Other considerations ou the 
same class of phtenomona, by oar yahie^l, but too frupl correspondent A/or- 
eoU, occur in the E.sm on the Life beyond the Cradle, Bmafes Matjnzine^ 
VoL ir. pp. l()Jb170. — Editor. 

I hnvo often thought, and still believe, tliat a solution might be given to 
the origin of a number of impukeji, pro-conceived opiutons, and impressions, 
in the following way. The agib of humanity in this world is <:4>m|M)8ed of 
two distinct and soparato, existences,— one, soul; the other, body ; opposite 
ill every re.spcct, but iiftiteil in this lifc by individuality, it is as im|>os.sil>io to 
endow the iin materiality of an existibce with its material attributes, as to 
endow materiality with irntnateriality. What then becomes of the so*d 
wIacu the body sloops ? To say that il sleeps likowise would be an absurdity. 
Can it not be influenced, then, by the spirits of another world, of good and 
evil ?v it can, and i» ; or why should dreams have sofnetimos im groat 
iiiid .singular an effect on our actions ; and why^ or how, ia^he future some- 
times foreaimdowcd in our sleep, we soeiog, as it wore, info futurity aa throtigh 
^glass darkly” ? May not this likewise sometimes accouut for the feeling 
tliat we are present and now acting what it is impossible we could have acted 
or been piwMicnt at bofofc, but that there is a lingering feeling^ some faint im- 
pression that this present scene is not ucw to us ? that Wc arc nowji«i^bna- 
f'ny what was formerly 
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AbQve-~i Q h. [ Oh, how T love my father! , 

To «ay »‘l)eioi‘e mylife/’ is to say nothin^^ t, 

That's bis, and *tis a gasp and Over t hut 
To slave, beg, starve for Vina—forego possession 
Of mine own dearest earthly wishes— hayings — 

1 ’d do it, Esther, in a moment ! Yes I 
Not give’t a second thought ! Remember’st thou 
I once was frpiyard with thee? I was then 
A girl not ten years old — dost not reuMspaher ? 

I had found a haiir of his — a long white hair> 

" Arid 1 had coil’d it up to keep for treasure; 

But thou didst flout rae for^t and take’t away 
And cast into the fire — ^whence all your might 
It took to hold me. Yes, I would have thrust * 

My band into the fire to save that hair! 

That is to love a father ! 

Esiher. If it is, 

I’hen know I not ’wdiat is. the love of one. 

You never knew one, said I not before? 

But mine w^as twice a parent — that is, Esther, 

H e was ra y father and my .inath er too . 

! never knew ray mother, but T anrSpre 
1 should have loved her — dearly loved her, Esther ; 

♦ But my fatber,^ — nurse was ho to me, instructor. 

Playmate, companion, father aUogether ! 

Think of that Esther: ’ Playmate! Such a man 
To dwindle into a child for my sake! There 
I half believe I find the root of love 
Which has struck deepest lie to play the child 
With his v'hite hairs ! There is not one of them 
But iias a hca^'t and soiil in’t — tome, Esther! — 

D(m't smile — You kp.QW 79?' JP.V L, 

What./’tis to love'a SfathcT. ''' r j ■ 

TV) one further specimen of this noble play we must eou 
line ourselves. 

, AH IHTEHVIEW. 

Muhl. What kind of death , 

Am I to suffer r . 

Oenl. Kle, Sir .? 

Muhl I merely ask, 

; Because there's soniethilliE in the form of death 
" ' ? To j)por humanity, however brave ’ 

J ' ’ ^ 

' Look at it-i^Seet it witll accustomed eye,— ■ 

Not to he startled by it at the time. 

I should be all myself— not that I trust 
la My own strength— I have a fimitr staj^ 

What death am I to die ? Is’t by the sword ? 

Qml iCie. U is ! 

Muhl. PhJ soi^y, sir, to give you pain. ^ 

GenL JKle. Sii , 1 can fight ! I love to fight. 1 think . 

T^e blast of a trumpet music ! Beat a dram 
In concert with the shrill throat of anife, 

And my head dances! — Itjsmkth fo w 
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To hear the roar of raiisquetry 

From wing toeing, along the hla/Ang line I 
, And when the cannon thunders clap on clap, 

So thick there^ not a breath of pause between, 

1 tower as I myself did hurl the bo^ 

I have seen death on every side of me, 

And given it not a thought I I have ta’en wounds, 

And lieverielt them in the battle’s heat ! 

Bnt 1 can’t bear to look upon a man 
About to die, and m calii blood ! 1 own 

I am a coward there. Forgive me, sir! 

Have vou a friend, sir, whom you wish to see t 
MuhL Is there one nfiar me ? Yoiib-e a merciful 

*' Considerate man— you’d know when you would raise 
A hof)e — You W'ould not raise one but to kill it! 

Sir, I had learn ’d to think a boundary, , 

^Twixt me and all things living ’neath the sun, 

Was drawn» and no more to be crossed by me 
Thun the dark frontier of the grave once passed ? 

But you have breathed a word, and it is gone ! 

T have a child, sirl — If she knows ray plight. 

She's here in Prague — she’s at my prison dwir ! 

Is she ?r~l3 it of her you speak ? 'f hat sob— 

In the next room ! la it my daughter’s heart * 

That’s bursting therei — Is it.^— My Mecta !— come !— 
Tliou know St thy father’l-^-Fcar not for him— conic ! 

He has, strength enough to bear the sight of thcc ; 

But not to want it longer, when he tlunks 

Thou’rt near him !— come to him ' — como-*-come ! my child ! 

[ Mkkta enter*, rushing into her father's arms : Ajiolpha (Uf/f 
Idknstkin following.*} 

Meeta. You bear it father !— See ! — and so do I ! 

Oh, I was right 1 — No door that man can shut, 

But Heaven can open ! Day did follow day! 

Chance pass’d away, and chance ! Yet, spite of all, 

I look’d at hope, and would not see it dwindled ; 

And ’tis fulfilled I I haye passed your prison door ! — 

I see you ! — hear you ! — I am in your arras ! 

To quote any detached passages from such welhknown 
plays as Virgiiiius^ AVilliam Tell, and the Hunchback, would 
be a work of superfluity; and to quote any from John of 
Procida, especially from the second and third acts, would be 
little better than to exhibit la stone of Saint Petci ^s as a 
specimen of the mighty building. We have nof the heart 
to be so unjust to tyi author whom we so much love and ad- 
mire, pur readei’s must therefore be content with the 
extracts from ^* Lovo/^ r 

' lOVE. 

^ Fred. What ^ What were strange ? 

What said’st thou now, ai>ostr(>phking love f 
,,:i//r'kh 1 said it was a \^lfu1 wayward thing, 
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Fred. 


Duka. 

Him. 

f)ak(-, 

Jliurn. 

Duke. 

JlflOtt. 

Duke. 

limn. 

Duke. 


Hurm. 

Duke, 


limn. 

Duke. 
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And so it is— fantastic and pemrse f 
Which inakes its sport of person's and of seasons, 

Takes its own way, no ftiatter right or wrong. 

It is the bee that finds the honey out, 

Where least you’d dream ^twould seek the nectarous store. 
And ’tis an arrant masquer — this same love — 

'I’bat most outlandish, freakish faces wears 
lb hide its own ! Looks a proud Spaniard now ; 

Now a grave Turk ; hot Ethiopian next ; 

And then phlegmatic Englishman ; and then 
Gay Frenchman ; by and by, Italian, , 

All things a song; and in another skip 
GnifFOiitcihmah ; — still is love behind the masque! 

It is a hypocrite ! — Looks every wav 

But that where lie its thoughts I — Will openly 

Frown at the thing it smiles in secret on ; 

Shows most like hate, e’en when it most is love ; 

Would fain conduce yon it is very rock 
When it is water ! ice when it is tire ! 

Is oft its own dupe, — like a thorough cheat; 

Persuades itself l.is not the thing it is ; , > 

IJohis up its head, purse.s its brows, and looks 
A§kant, with scornful Up, hugging itself 
' I’hat it is high disdain — till suddenly 
It falls on its knec.s, rruiking most piteous suit 
With hail of tears, aud*Imrricauc of sighs, 

(.falling on heaven and earth for witnesst s 
I'hat it is love, true love, nothing but love 1 
Vo’i would not say the Lady loves the ^erf i' 

SLAVERY -THE RiaRTS (IF A SLAVE. 

f luou ! 

My Lord ? 

1 have been thinking of thee.. 

My Lord is ever good 
I have a notion 
’l\vould profit thee to rnarrv 
Marry! 

Yes. 

1 first must love. 

And hast thou never loved ? 

Why art thou silent r Wherefore bolds thy tongue 
Its peace, and not thy cheek ? 

My cheek ! 

^ It talks ! I . * 

A flush pass’d oVr it as f spoke to thee; 

And now it talks again— and on the ground 

Thou castbt thine eye. Thou first must love”— ray friend, 

Thou art in love already. Art thou not ? , 

Art thou not, Huon Never mind, but keep 

Thy eecrot. — I have fix’d that thou shalt marry. . 

My Lord— 

{hterrtmim^ him.) I know it will advantage thee, 

And 1 have looked around my court to*find 
A partner for thee, and bave^lit on one, 
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Huon. CMore earnestly,) I^rd — 

Diilie. (IntermpUng him again.) She has beauty, Huon, she has 
wealth ; 

And what doth qualify her better still — 

As of unequal matches discords ^row — 

She’s of thy own class, — Huon, she is a serf. 

Huom. (Impetuously.) My Lord— 

Duke. ( Interrupt ing in digmmtly.) My serf! How now? Wouldst 
thou rebel? 

Huon. Rebel, my liord ! 

Duke. I trust I was deceived ! ^ 

‘ Did 1 not see defiance in thine eye 

And hear it on thy tongue r Thou wouldst not tlarc 
So much as harbour wish to thwart thy lord, 

Much less intent ? Thou know’st him I know’st thyself ! 
Thou may’st have scTUjtles — that thou canst not hcl}> : 

Hut thou canat help indulgiu^^ them in the face 
Of thy lord’s will. And so, ns ’tis my will 
Thou marry straij^bt and I have found thy match. 

I’ll draw* a paper up, where thou slialt make 
^ The profier of thy hand to Catherine, 

And thou shalt sign it, Huon. (u>rites.) 

II non. That I were dead 1 ^ 

0 , what is death, compared to slavery 1 * 

Brutes may bear bondiige — they w'cre made for it, 

When Heaven set man above tnem; but no mark, 

Oefiniu) and indelible, it. put 

Upon one man to mark him from another, 

111 at he should live his slave. O hea\7 curse ! 

To have thought, reason, judgment, feelings, tastes, 
Passions, and conscience, like another man, 

And not have equal liberty to use them. 

But call his mood their master! 'f Why was I born , 

With passion to be free— with 

Tojwa,45j|dargemeni — ^^vith desires that cteave , 

To high acluev^eltils — and with sympathies 
Attracting me to objects fair and noble, — 

And yet with jiower over myself us little 
As any beast of burdefi ? hy should I live r 
There are of brutes themselves that will not tame. 

So high in them is nature;— whom the spur 
And lash, instead of curbing, only chafe 
Into prouder mettle;— that will let you kill them 
Ere they will suffer you to master them — . 

I am a man, and liv 4 ? 

Duke. Here, Huon, sign,^ 

And Catherine is your wife, 

Ihon. I w'iii not sign. 

^ Duke. How now, my serf! 

Ilmn. My lord, I am a man! 

, And, as a man, owe duty higher far 

Than that I owe to thee, which Heaven expects 
■ That I discharge. Didst thou command me murder, 

♦Steal, t^mmit perjury, or even lie, — 

Hhpttld I do it, though thy serf M No ! Tp ispouae her, i 
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Not loving her, were murder of her peace, 

I will not sign for that! With like default. 

To compass mastery of her 
“Were TO lor that ! 

To B\vear whatiyust swear to make her mine, 

Were perjury at the very altar. Therefore 
I will not sign ! To put forth plea of love, 

Which not a touch of love bears witness to, 

Were uttering a he. And so, my lord, 

J will not sign at all ! — 0, good my liege, 

My lord, rny master, ask me not to sign t 
My sweat, my blood, use without 8]>aring ; but 
Leave me rny heart — a miserable one 
Although it be ! Coerce me not in that, 

'Lo make rne do the thing my heart abhors ! 

1 beg no more ! 

(Thu Duke draws his sword, and resolutely approaches }[tioii. 
At the same minute the Countess enters^ nnpercewed, and stops 
short.) 

Duke. Huon, 1 love thee, 

And would not do thee bann, unless compelled. 

Thou shouldst not pla)' with me, and shalt not, I’ake 
, ’I'hcrefnre thy choice — death., or the ])aper. 
ihmi. Death! 

.Duke. Thou jnakest thy mind up quickly, in a strait. 

Jinan. I ilo not wish to live. 

(Opens kis rest, takes the /wiv' of the Dukes sword, and 
phi::‘S it opposite kis luartj 

Set iiero thy point ; 

’his right against my heart.' press firm and st 'flight ; 

Tiie more, the kinder ! — (A pause.) 

What follows is still better — biit if we go on m this way 
shall never know' where to stop. Let us turn to some 
ot her page. 

snviw sro«T, 

Enter Falc(5ner with hawk. 

Countess. My falconer ! So 

An hour ru fly my hawk. 

Fal A noble bird, 

My lady, knows his bells, h proud of them. 

Countess. They are no portion of his excellence ; 

It is his own ! *Tis notfcy them he makes 
ills ample wheel ; mounts up, and up, and up 
In spiry rings, piercing the firmament 
'Jill he overtops his prey ; then gives his stoop 
More fleet and sure than ever arrow sped ! 

Ucav nature fashioned him for his'bold trade ! 

Gave him to range abroad. 

His wings of glorious spread to mow the air, 

And breast of might to use them 1 I delight 
To % my hawk; The hawk’s a glomus bltd i 
i * Obedient-->yet a daring, dauntless bird V 
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As ail actor Knowles almost equals his power as a 
dramatist. His performance, — if the part suits him, is 
saitl to make an impression like that which eloquent preach- 
ers effect ou a congregation. The audience gasp, and labour, 
) and fire so affected, that they can hardly quit their scats 
i when the evening’s entertainment closes. We liave never 
I seen him act, but we can well believe that lie is capalile 
of this. No one who has seen Macready in Jatffere, Mae- 
hetli, or King John, we venture to say, will deny that 
great liistrionic powers may produce sensations on the minds 
of a crowd similar— nay stnmger — than those produt^ed 
by the discussion of the most momentous topics. 

* As a private individual Knowles is said to b(J very 
Able, — full of innocent fun and nnassumed frMnkn(\s.s. In 
conversation he frequently gives rise to little pleasantries 
among his friends by genuine Hibernian blunders. Dr. 
Maginu, well known as the Sir Morgan O’ Doherty "’ of 
Blackwood^ ^ Mafiaziue, used to relate that when Knowles 
was introduced to an actor of the name of C). Smith, who, 
with another named T. P. Cooke, used very frcapienUy 
to figure in the theatrical placards as representatives fji‘ 
certain melo-cLramatic characters, bravoes, pirates, brigands 
and the like, he accosted him thus: “Mr. Sinitli, I have 
not the honour of knowing you, but 1 know yovir name- 
sake Mr. Cooke very w'cli.” Ilis love of sylvan sports 
amounts almost to a passion. Angling is liis most fa- 
\x»uritc amuseraeni ; and, it is stated, he sometimes spends 
w^holc days on th^j borders of some pleasant lake or j’iver 
with a fisiiing rod in his hand. 'While living wltli his hospi- 
table friend Robert Dick, the beautiful Loch Ard and its ap- 
propriate neighbours the Dhu Lochan and Loch Kolm w ere 
his favourite haunts ; and his kind host hail frequent occasion 
to make a tyrannical use of authority,'’ in order to compel 
him to stick to his desk, for he was ever too apt to play tlie 
truant even in hours which he had set apart for dramatic 
composition. 

Here, for the present, we |iust pause. We shall proba- 
bly return to the subject of the modern drama again on an 
. early opportunity, for we have done, as every reader will be 
ready W admit, but indifferent justice to Knowles, and none 
wiafcsoevcr to his illustrious compeers Talfourd, and Bulwer, 
and Taylor, and Lovell, and the rest whom we had occasion 
l^dy to name, but to whose merits, we have not yet paid 
-uenr tribute of admiration. 
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THE "TWENTY-SEVENTH” AT GHUZNL 

AsTYMACiuTs aiul Lacon, pleaders for Platiea, could not 
avert the merciless fore-judgmout which Thehe.s had dictated 
to the commissioiieTs of Lacedaemon. They argued ably and 
consistently ; they ans^Ycred sutliciontly to satisfy fneutky 
of their clients' claim to consideration and amity on the score 
of the old and faithful allegiance of their city to the Hellenic 
compact ; and (menm,y that if, in the present wa% they 
liad done no good, tlioy had also done no harm. But they 
sni rendered in tlie last extreme of faminei and exhaustion to 
be taunted hy their calumniators, and sacrificed by their 
judges; and the gallant two hundred were arraigned and 
siaughl.enMl on pretence of lack of service for whicli tluy 
wore really impotent. Still posterity has learned a sympa- 
thy fi>i’ their suHbrings from the touching record Avliicli 
Tliucydidi‘S has left of the appeal of their advocates, in a 
speceli wliich, being perlmps unrivalled tor patlietic clo- 
(juenec, discovers a featnix) iu the genius of its great sul)- 
•stiintiator of whieli vve should otherwise have been deficient. 

It will Irardly be sa]>pused that in enti’rfcian the arub'tious 
idea to be as a Tiiucydidcs to the little force at (Uiuzni in 
the disastrous* winter of 181-1- to. It has been doubted whe- 
ther th(^ oration v hich ht' has m;orded approximates at all 
to the pleadings really delivered ; but we ourselves believe, 
witli Mr. Groto, that having considerable and satisfacto]}' 
means of informing himself of what was said on the occa- 
sion, he has embodied that in hi.s harangue so far an ihv 
m/jnlamr tjoesf though beyond dispute the Plaf:nan cause 
has been greatly advantaged l.y^ his most admirable manage- 
ment. Ours, however, is a much humbler design. Ghuzni 
has had its Astymachus and has had its Laeo*., the one, 
Lieut. A. Crawford, of the 3rd Bombay N. L, whose interest- 
ing, but too succinct narrative has been reprinted from the 
Bombay Crntrier in the Appendix to Eyrc/g Journal of an 
Affghanistan Prisoner the other, also a captive officer at 
Ghuzni, who has obligingly placed his larger detail at cmr dis- 
posal with a view to the construction of a more ample de- 
fence of the surrender of the garrison than has yet, as ifai* 
as we know, ^been made public. We engage to use these 
faithfully— as indeed vve must do, if wc would succeed at a]J, 
for the very last thing oi which our pen is capable is a mi- 
litary memoir. But still, though years hfete elapsed since 
the Duke of Wellington (qmm tM ms em Sjmtiatmn 
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fniisj asserted from liis place iii the House of Lords that, 
“ the late Oovcrnmeat did every thing in their power to collect 
troops, and to take measures to ensure the safety of the gar- 
rison, which by its own bravery and good conduct had estab- 
lished itself at Jellalabad, md liketme to protect and save the 
other garrkons and troopsf which were stiU iu the Affghnn coun- 
try — and, moreover, that the “ force at Ghiizni^^ was “ sutFi- 
oieritj^^ — and again, that “there a capitulation was agreed 
upon without any cause, without any pressure upon the officers 
who 7/i^de it may yet be worth an enquiry* whether the 
gallaut J)ake^s panegyric on the 'wise measures of that noble 
Jliehan (ttyytAoc itcutc ra rutv ivavutov) — w'ho, “ in less 
than six months from the period wdien he arrived in India 
and issued his first order ou these transactions, accomplish- 
ed every tiling, which the most sanguine mind could liave 
formed an expectation of, for the remedy of previous evils 
aiid misfortunes,^^ — may not have been pronotinoed simultiine- 
ously with an undeserved and illiberal depreciation of tlui 
hardships and exigencies incurred by tiie capitulating officers. 
For it should be ascertained, if possible, wdictiier lie wliose 
administration opened with so brilliant reparation of tlie 
A dgli an reverses ; — and who could discern, witli ‘.such cou- 
suminate clearness, their future successes must turn upon 
the amplitude of provision and forage during the whole 
march upon Glmzni, Kabul, and Jcllalabad; — and who laid 
it down that the destruction of our Kabul army was the 
result, not of the superior courage of the Affghans, but of 
want and the inclemency of the season ; — and who determin- 
ed so decisively the true causes of our disasters of ' the pre- 
vious year in the celebrated “>Simlah Proclamation;'^ — may 
not have too far jdeldcd to ^an opinion formed upon the 
strength of Ghuzrii at its capture by Sir John Keane ; and 
have allowed too little weight to its subsequent circiim- 
* stances, when the small garrison who held it w ere beleaguer- 
ed by an overwhelming enemy, and were, iu the severest 
weather which a native regkient has ever had the misfor- 
tune to endure, reduced toi most incompetent supplies of 
water, fuel, and provisions. It is to examine these several 
points that we avail ourselves of the manuscript confided 
to us, details with those which have pre- 

viously transpired, endeavour to render a somewhat fuller 
pybltdi^ibu of tlie real position of the Ghuzni capitulators ; 
for ^liqiigh, as has been said, wc may lose the right of com- 

|; * Vid 0 Debates. Wouae of toHs. February S20«i, 1843. ‘ 
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plaining by lengthened forbearance^ yet we often treble the 
force. 

The 27th Bengal Native Infantry marched from Kabul *to 
Ghuzni on the eighth of J line 1841 , where it arrived on the 
nineteenth of the same month, in’ company with the 5th 
Light Cavidry, a detail of guns, and some newly enlisted 
' recruits from the force of Kilat-i-Ghiljaee, then the 3rd Be- 
giment of Shah Shooja^s Infantry. It enifered the fortress 
iK^xt day, relieving the IGtli Bengal N. I. — and the latter 
llegiment encamped with the cavalry corps, and the whole 
rcmaiiider of the detachment, on the Kandahar roa^. The 
reluived Regiment, cavalry, detail, and recruits, retired upon 
tlie mountains of Takkatoo to reduce some refractory tribes 
of Aflgbans ; after wdiicli service the 16th N. 1., with the de- 
tail of gnus, mjirchcd to Kandahar, the cavalry to Kabul via 
Ghuzni, the remainder of the force to , Kilat-i-Ghiljaee. 

W ith the 27th was about a squadron of the Shah*s Irre- 
gular Cavalry. The Regiment must have mustered near a 
thousand figliting men. Its European officers, however, 
could not be said to be numerous. They comprized one 
Lieut.-Colonel, commaiuliug; five Lieutenants (including 
Staff); three Ensigns, and one As- istant Surgeon; wIiOkSC 
names and fates are recorded in th<j note l)eio\v.* 

The defimres of Ghuzni consist of a lower fortress, skirt- 
ing tiie citV j and of an upper fortress or Bala Uissar. In 
t , both tlicse ranges of works the artillery amounted to some 
halCa-dozeu iron and brass guns, 4 and G-pounders, of na- 
tive w'orkm unship ; one iron 8-poander ; and, on the lower 
fort, an unwieldy 65 or 68-poimder, traditionally asserted to 
have been brought by Nadir Shah from Persia, and called 
by the Natives the Zabur Zang. Of tins gun a large part of 


* Lit?ut.-Cul. Palmer. Couunttiidmg the Bcgimentand Gan isou, 4 Po- 
litical Agent at Ghimii. 

LitMit. Alston. Adjutant. 

Jicut. Poett. Wounded in Aetiott, March, 1842k 
Lieut. Lnmsdeii. Killed in Action, Jth March, LS|2. 

. Lieut. Luing. Killed in Action at iTOlmJ, 23rd Nov., 1841. 

Lieut. Harris, Quarter* Master undTutorpreter. 

Ensign Williams. Wounded in Action, Deo. 16, 1841. 

ISiisifij Nicbpleon. 

Ensign Davis, Died of eiohness at Ghuzui, I9th Inne, 1842, 

JSton^Con^^ * 

Serjeaut-Major Movot. Killed in Action at Ghuzni, 17th Detv, 1841. 
Quarter- Master gi«i;leant^ Craven. Killed in Action at Ghumi, 7th Masch, 
1842. , ■■ . 

Mfdwliiiiag. 

Assia^nt Surgeon ThoruRon. In medical idmrgCy v 
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tlie muzzle bad been sawn oflP by order of Shab Shooja ; its 
carriajce, tbouj?b tolerably strong, was rude and clumsy ; so 
tb'at though it might throw shot to the distance of two or per- 
haps three miles, it was deemed too lumbering, and expensive 
of force in its levelling and working, to be of any real service in 
the siege. Save that of the iron S-pounder, the carriages of all 
the smaller guns were very rickettv and unscrnceable, break- 
ing down after But a few discharges: — a short period be- 
fore the surrender, however, they >vere put well together 
by tlie regimental armourer. These guns were worked by 
about i\ hundred of the Infantry, after brief instnietiou by 
the Quarter-Master Seijeant, who had received a training 
formerly in the Artillery branch of the service. As no ar- 
iiilery-men had been garrisoned upon the fortress, it seems 
probable that no operations against an enemy had been con- 
templated by the Military Authorities when the 27th went 
into quarters. Indeed, up to the period of the Kabid 
outbreak, on the second November, 1811, so quiet and 
peaceable was the vicinity of Ghuzni, that scarce the gloomitist 
forebodings could liave conceived tliat its occupants would be 
beleaguered in the fortresus in a few short mouths. 

From Lieut. Laing, who was on leave to Kalml, and whose 
'gallantry was subsequently recorded in Elpbinstoue's i>i:s- 
patcli from Huddeeabad, his comrades at Ghuzai learned of 
Genl. Salehs inability to clear the road to Jeilalabad of in- 
surgent Atfghans ; and sliorlly after, it was communicated 
that the Kandahar Ghiljaees, wdio had been invited by the 
chiefs at Kabul to tx)me to their assistance, had avoided 
Ghuzni on their forward inarch. A letUu-, too, was intercept- 
ed to the address of the Ghiljaees at Ghuzni, inciting them 
for the sake of God and of Mohammed to join in the war 
of Ishun, and to con(?ede no foot of ground in Khurasan to 
the English dogs.^^ Tln^ contents of this, and of a second in- 
tercepted letter of a similar charac^(jr, did not transpire be- 
yond the commanding oificer and his interpreter, lest their in- 
flammatory expressions might, terrify the GfUTison, which still 
preserved its confiflence iu th| ^GcjbaT^ of the British name. 
Even the amval of a few hurried hues from the Post Master 
of Kabul, Captaiu Dodgin, of IL M. Ilegiment, did not 
grcotly^^sturb this, though communicating that ^ the 
in arms, and the enemy instructed to try and 
Ghuzni,’^ The men, relying upon reinforcements 
fip|fe||anda}rdr of strength, enough to baffle the enemy's as- 
rather ijidicnled than apprehended any serious 
favhrse. , , ^ 
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However, for some time the arrival of flie letter-bags from 
Kabul had been less and loss frequent, and the carriers were 
afraid to travel by night j and that the enemy was up and m 
the neighbourhood was manifest towai'ds the end of Octo- 
ber, by the plunder of some hiohanee merchants en rouU to 
the capital. At once the Ohuzni garrison applied itself to 
strengthening its defences against attack or siege. Along 
loop-lioled wali^wras built at the base of the Bala Hissar, for the 
protect ion of the only available well. At its further end, and 
overlooking the city, two sentry-boxes were constructed of 
masonry. A new gate guarded the avenue to some barracks 
wliich were erected in the lower fort Tor the accommodation of 
tlic garrison. The wall skirting the road to the Bala Hissar 
was raised several feet. Houses for the Serjeant-Major and 
Quarter-Master Serjeant were completed in the rear of the 
loop-liol(‘d wall ; and large heaps of stones were collected 
near the ran* parts to be employed against any force which 
might, attack the upper or the lower fort by escalade. 

So far all looked comparatively well. The supplies were 
daily increasiug in the citadel granary — ilouri ghee, salt, 
pulse, and large provisions of uuground corn ; all of which, 
added to the previously stocked, and never ’jctly e ti mated 
(jtiantity, might hold out, it computed, foi several 
months. Of food, then, for any calculable duration of emer- 
gency, it wa‘ tionceived that there could be no dehcienc}?* ; 
for though the store of flour was only scanty, and there were 
no tneaiis of grinding the wh(de grain, tliat was cheerfully 
consumcid raw or parched as long as any chance of succour 
existed. But the stint supply of water was a hardship winch 
no valour or* fortitude could bear up against*-— thl^ single well 
in the fortress, w-hich must sustain a garrison of some four- 
teen hundred men, had in it but a cubitus depth of water ! 
For the fatal impression of security by which Lcrd An ?k- 
land had been so for blinded as to deem himself the con- 
queror and tranquillizer of AffghanistaJi had ajso so lulled 
the senses of his generals to th% dangers which might be in 
prospect, as to impose on them to negte^ ordinary 

precaution for defence and pi^servation> from ^ when 
Ghuzni was first oceapied. Anticipating a permanent peace 
establishment, mA wt the water-oonrses would always ^be 
open to the ^oops strangely overlooked 

that they must perish under any less propitious evertt. 

On the fifth of November three wounded men retreateli 
upon Ghuzni with tidings of the fall of the gidlant Wood- 
burn; whose ill-fated band had halted there from Kandahar 
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en route to Ivahiil only four or five days previously. Himself of 
Sliah Shooja's force, Woodburu commanded about a hundred 
and fifty mou of the 3rd Infantry, who were to have been 
traiisfeiW to the Invalid Establishment amf allowed to visit 
their homes in India. They had proceeded as tar us Syada- 
bad, about h^lf-way between Ghiizni and Kabul, aiul were 
there induced to t^e refuge and shelter during the niglit 
within one of those liiinim’Otts forts wdneh^stud the road to 
the capital, the proprietor of, which was a Tajikh, by name 
Cxool Mohamtiied. Soon after hia occupation of these quar- 
ters, IVoodburu’s al{irn|^ had beeu excited by the refusal of 
its proprietor to allow his sentries to keep watch in the tur- 
rets which breast the angles of all Afl'ghau forts ; but, still 
not fully aware of the foul treachery wdiich awaited him, lie 
closed the gates strongly upon notice of the ap])ro:irh, of a 
large body of men at dead of. night. It appears prol)Ml)le 
that these may have endeavoured to pursuade him tliat they 
were his friends, sent to escort him to Kabul. Ihit when, 
from discredit of their protestations, and too well-founded 
suspicions that they* were xAfighau niavauders, he refused 
under any circumstances to unbar to them, be found that 
the towers were held by the Tajikh^s followers, who hd: 
down ropes for tlie ascent of num bers of the enemy ,* too soon 
to make their entry on the protected enciusure. Suddenly 
they opened a most murderous fire upon its inveigled occu- 
pants, so tliat Wood bum thought it adviseable to rush for- 
ward and maintain the fight in the open plain. He led the 
sally, sword in hand, his remnant of Hindustanis sticking 
bravely by him, and repulsing the enemy from the gate- 
way, though they ivcrc in overpowering force, Tlicy re- 
turned a liOt fire, in which Woodburn was mortally wound- 
ed, vaiorously fcliiug his assailants with his Ixroad sword, 
which snapped short as he fell, bedded in the gash of a 
wounded fofj. IVo Airghans now rushed upon hini^ — at one 
he flung the hilt, the other he shot dead with the pistol in 
his girdle, and Jhen receiWng another bullet, himself ex- 
pired. His fierce oxecutionars instantly hacked him to pieces 
and tore his limbs from his body. Twenty-three of his valiant 
little ^mpany, after various intervals, made their way back 
to among them* one who had been shot through 

both liisi legs, and thus miserably orippled, had crawled some 
%(g^ miles. When General Nott, advancing to 

brilliant successes which, as ha« been well recorded, 
?''r though in, wei*c not of. Lord ISllenborough's adminUto^ 
I reached Syadabad, in the September of the following 
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yoar^ he found iti Gool Mohammed's fort, of which he des- 
troy(xl (n^oi’v vestif^c, tlie will and other documents belonging 
to poor MOo(Tburn. And except for the immediate necessity 
of pressing on to Kabul, the traitorous behaviour of the 
Affgli an insurgents there might perhaps have bean more 
fully avenged by him. 

But though Bad the tale, it is not impossible that other 
and more embracing plots were defeat^ by Woodburu's 
massacre. Certain it is that Lieutenants Alston and 
Harris, and Assistant Stirgeou Thomson, were deterred from 
accepting an invitation to spend a few days at the fort of a 
pt:tty chieftain in-the neighbourhood of the Buiid-i-Snltan, 
witli a view of inspecting that tamous* * * work,* merely from 
intelligence of the slaughter at Syadabad. 

'rh<‘ Ghuzni force was joined early in the month of 
Novi rnher, when the last stragglers of Woodburn's devoted 
liaiid liad come in, by ('aptaiii 11. Lee Burnett, of the o tth 

1., who arrived full speed from Kandahar with the purpose 
of proceeding to his Regiment's Head-Quartei's at the capital. 
Oil nearing Oba, lietween Mookoer and Gbuzni, he had 
been hotly pursued, and his baggave and servants taken, 
liiinsclf witli great dinicuity distan' iiig his tollpwcrs, who 
cliascd him to within a few leilos of his reb'cat. On the 
eighth the gaiiison recfured tim ttcccssion of Lieut. 

A. Crawford, of the 3rd Bombay N . I., attached, to Ciiristie's 
Horse. He had left Kandahar on the thii tmtli of toe pre- 
vious mouth, in escort of three state prisoners and some hos- 
tages for Kabul, and was accompanied by a troop of his own 
coi’ps, and about lifty Aifghan Horse, under a ebief named 
Gudduo Khan. They had reached Oba on the previous day, 
and while there, received an exaggerated account of the dis- 
aster at Kabul on the second instant from the Urz Beggie, 


* The Uand-hSultan, the work of the oelcbriited Malimood of Ohann* 
ono of tboisc miroeas^o reservoirs which# he ooii»tru»?ied m the mouwtainis 
near hi^ birth-plat?e uJid the seat of hit^ (jrovernweot "for the irrigation of 

tlio land. It id ahoot tiftoon railea narth of Ghuzni. TlireO of its sides ai^e 
built up in a cleft of the HaSiara Mountains, the .fourth is of extremely 

thick and lofty mason ry, utrengthenod by battressos- The Bund intercepts 
the ourront of the iilelting saows ; and when the water has reached the 
level of the outer wall, it rushos iu a sjnall cataract over its top, Ind 
fertilities tho plahis balowV In the dry ^eiisdn, when all the siiow has 
disappearod, two cliattiiels are opened iiv-the haseinent of the ohter wag, 
tUroOgh whWh the water ie nend^ueted gradually to the yalloy below- Thou^i 
of an antiquity of nearly eight V****tries, and much dilapida- 

ted whore the' water rirshcs aver, tlife other parts of The Bund are still in 
.excellent'! Condition. . 
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a native official, who strongly pressed tlieir return to Kilat-i- 
GhiljaeC, as to proceed to Ghuzni in the face of some twenty 
tliousaiid belligerents would be to incur certaifi death. The 
providential of Crawford's detachment by a forced 

inarch of fifty-fotir miles, their warm reception in the envi- 
rons of Ohuznii and their escape to the fortress, chased by 
the hostile tsavalry, is already well known through the pages 
of Eyre. A traitorous massacre had been the fate of all un- 
der his command, had the persuasions of the Urz Beggie 
prevailed on him to retrace his march. 

Guddoo Khan had incurred the enmity of all his country- 
men for the singular fidelity which he displayed towards the 
British arms. A few days after his arrival at Ghuzni, he 
obtained permission tb return with his party to Kandaliar. 
But he had not reached Mookoor when he fell in with 
adversaries who attacked his little band. Such odds it was 
impossible to withstand‘-^in a savage and une^pial affray the 
enemy, having cut up all Guddoo Khan's party, save one 
man, his pipe^bearer, hewed the chiefs body into pieces. 

‘ Though, from an unaccountable oversight on the part of 
the Military Authorities, all repairs and alterations of the 
Ghuzni fortressevS, and even the amassment of provisions in 
the citadel, was still unsanctioned, the Cominanding Officer, 
Palmer, on his own responsibility^ had already engaged his 
force in making all available preparation for resistance. The 
defences of the citadel were entrusted to l/ieutenant Alston, 
assisted by the Serjeant who had Imen brought up 

as a bricklayer. Under their direction, the whole of the 
works already mentioned,— ^the barracks in the lower fort, 
the new gate, the loop-holed wall, the guard-house, liad 
been successively completed, ^ But all to little purpose, iu the 
excessive dearth of water, their icsource iu which necessary 
was limited to the supply of a hundred men a day on half 
nations ; and now to sink another well the garrison had nei- 
ther time nor means. A contrast has sometimes been 
drawn to the disparagemenhof the Ghuzni establishment at 
this period, between it anw the Kilatd-Ghiljaee garrison ; 
bat we have not yet seen it distinctly stated that, whereas 
the latter fortress possessed good guns, sufficient of the artil- 
lery water in abundance on the very Summit of the 
work%^iiip^ a position impervious to the reconnoitring of the 
the former there was no one of these advantages, 
addition to all other inconvemences^ quite open 
;i|.;-1^j4ti*pcetion from Buhlool Hill, a commanffing eminence 
without the Kabul gsvte of the city." 
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The cold became intense early in November. In the 
winter months, the thermometer frequently sank to 14^ 
below zero, the lowest point to which it had been graduated. 
The snow lay thick upon the ground, its accumulation in a 
single night being sometimes of a couple of feet in depth. 
Sirnultaneously with these rigours, the enemy advanced their 
attack. Pouring in from all sides under diflerent lmnners, 
but still remaining at such distance as that the guns could 
not be brought to bear upon them, their rapidly augmenting 
numbers were apparent by the telescope, while their 
Jifhanced companies cowered behind rocks and wajls and 
water-courses, from whence to fire with impunity upon any 
stragglers beyond the outworks. These were thus invested 
for above a week, the enemy then retiring on report that 
Maclaren’s brigade hud arrived at Mookoor, and w^ould 
soon advance to tlie rescue of their Vjeleaguered comrade.s 
in arms. 

Thus cheered by the prospect of speedy relief, the spirits 
of the little force ugtiiu beat high, for hope hacl infused 
new vigour and courage, and had revived the sounds of 
purposed retribution, and the aiitrcipations of restored peace 
and security. Again the eouatr} ippeared free frc/iu Aff- 
glians^ : — i;hey had gone, it wa> conjectored, to encoantcr the 
advancing foice ; and with the characteristic mmimmee of 
hhiglisbmcn, eh^ officers now skated on the city ditch, and 
now' led tin ir men against such buildiugr. a^, being within 
musket range of the works, might foVm a future cover for 
the enemy. But their hope soon drooped ; for whether for 
want of carriage, or for a recall, or for the increasing depth 
of snow near the hills, Maclai'oiPs brigade never readied 
Ginjziii, which, ere a week, was beleaguered anew, and the 
troops once more confined wifliin the W'^alls. 

It is still a matter for conjecture why this 5 n ten: 1 of 
quiet Was not employed in expelling Parse wan and 
AUghan inhabitants from the city, must have 

been that their friendshi|} couM not be rcHed 
that point had been more anJply proved* by resultaut d^- 
asters. Some conceive that positive prohibition from dis- 
lodging them had been received from tlie Envoy ; and 
others * that, in the inclemency of the season, humajuty 
prevailed ov^ policy. But whatever the reason for *the 
line adopted, it must now be owned to have been* unfortu- 
nate, and that the clearance made by Sale jn the earlier 
stages of the siege of Jellalabad was a nmeh wiser proceed- 
ing; cMmsidering d wh\ch each force had to deal 
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witli. For a time^ however, the townspeople were observant 
of Palmer's prociamAtions, whicb, rendered into Persian and 
Pushtoo, were duly posted in the bazaars; and, so far, bis 
over-weeiiitig oonhdeiice in their fidelity was confirinod. Still 
was there air ping enough of the eKpediency of more vi- 
gorous toeaeuros. ; On one occasion a Moolah was detected 
in thp exciting a large congregation of the inhabi- 

tants to rise and massacre ail the English. Of this man 
and his family the city was cleared heforp hours ; but, 
beyond this, no precautions were adopted. ‘ ^ 

111 the respite afforded by the eneaiy’s 
laren’s brigade, one of those Hindoo 
a ■' considerable -part- • of ■ ..the 
noti^'C; of suspicions doings in the 

He stated that pn attack would be lisa ' 

South-East Bastion, the erection of Lieuteuaut'^igof^^pfec 
Bengal Engineers 5 and he, moreover, binied that 
without would be assisted by the inhabitants of fthc’ 
S. E.) quarter of the city. But tho vgJuc of his testimonv ‘ 
was never fudy appreciated till a Parse wan was hoard t^V^ 
boast his instramentality in the cuipture of the town, by 
assisting Ghazees over the walls by scaling-ladders led down 
from within. 


It was on the twenty-first of November, that Maclaren’s 
brigade commenced its retreat towards Kandahar. On that 
same day the enemy re-appeared. The guns of the citadel 
and the lower fort were at once brought to bear upon them ; 
the cannonade was repeated as often as a body ventured 
near enough; and the practice with wall-matchlocks QuzaihJ 
of tremendous length and metal, effective within a range of 
some four or five hundred yards, was constant. The most 
exact vigilance was henceforward maintained, every man 
in the garrison, with the exception of the Commanding 
Officer^ the Adjutant, and the' Assistant Surgeon,'' being 
placed on severe and harassing watches of eight hours in 


every twenty 4 our. A perp^al guard had from the com - 
menoement been *set at each\)f the tlnree gates of the city, 
(the KaM, North-E#t— the East by South-^ 

the W^^ier^Gate^ South). A jemadaW party of twenty 
ra«|. and file was pow mounted upon the South-East Bastion ; 
and ^j^ detail : w^gavalry (Anaersng^ occupied a 

^ " » car ■ ; ; ■gate,,^^.^o armed ■■■.■.native ' ■ w’as' 

‘dii any accoim0allbmlF%^^^b^^ gates 

i ti vari ably ciosed at ,^igbt-^Ml. ■ But all pre- 

(JfjWpaAS there is. strong .reason^- tb-^'^u^pcct 'that ■■’^ms'' and 
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equipments were brought in clandeatinely under thb long 
veils of the Ghiizni woraen* The wood-work of the Kabul 
gateway was one niglit tired by the enemy without> 'probah'fy 
as a signal to their allies in the city to muster and join iii 
an attempt to overpower the guard. The me did not 
succeed ; indeed^ the invitation was not accepted 5 and next 
day the timber of all tho gateways Vras most effectually 
replaced with brick, a small wicket being left open at the 
Water-gate for the draft of water from the river side. 

It was on the night of the sixteenth of December that 
the South-East Bastion was attacked. Snow' had fallen for 
a day or two previous, which rendered all the trampelled 
paths upon the ramparts slippery and insecure. That upon 
llie South-East Bastion was so narrow as to admit of only 
two men abreast. It bad, on the inner side, a perpendicular 
iall of some thirty feet into the city. 

Early in tlie afternoon the enemy were observed to be 
" drawing n car fw and nearer, and the tosein of their drums 
and the shrill music of their fifes to be encouraging more 
and more impetuously. Towards evening the discharge of 
shot grew ft*equent, and Poett, Harris, and the ill-iatod 
Lumsden and his wife, who occupied the Dewkn Khana, a 
building in the extreme nortlneast of the city, could iiear 
tlie whiz of bullets, and their crash against the bariack- 
wall a few feet over their heads. The clangour of martial 
^Plruinents still approached — the city seemed to be rising 
P^camp-folIowers and suttlers tied into the fortress, terrified 
at prospect of murder by the excited (Ihuznichees. At 
niglit-fall, the musket-volleys were furioUs and incessant— 
no doubt remained that the imidie people had risen m mmse 
in coiKjei’t with their friends vvithout, and that the men upon 
the southern and south-eastern works were imperilled by 
a galling eross-fire. The Water-gate was the scene of the 
encmy\s first assault ; it was in charge of Lieutenant Jviohol- 
sou and his Company, who gallantly repulsed them. Find- 
ing that another large body was/oceupied gainst the South- 
East Bastion, (the defence of which had been committed to 
Lieutenant Willie and moreover, that 

the foe without was assisted by traitors within the Vails, 
Nicholsons troop joined the party on the Bastion, thaj all 
efforts might;, concentrated upon that qu*U^ but by 
their m ultitudinous assailants, and by heavy volleys in fri^nt 
and rear, the hardly-pressed into retrekl. 

Scalingrropes were now lei: down by the townsmen, and the 
Bastion made over to the foe .without, Mcan wliile other 
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A%liaus ill the city were busied in butchering any unfortu- 
xiate camp-foUowcrs who Blight not iilrciuiy have sought 
refuge within the 6itadeli to which many escaped cruelly 
wounded, they haniig heeii «b unsuspipious of a rise as to be 
sleeping uucbncernealy at the %’^ery moment of attack! It 
has been ascertained that a regimentai Mmilavi, having 
endured agohies from his mutilations to which he felt death 
to be preferable, after a night or tvro threw himself down 
an immensely deep but dry well, from which his body was 
subsequently hauled up dead. 

The.fourth Company, under Lieutenant Davis, w'as ordered 
down from the upper fort to retake the lost Bastion. But 
by this time it was discovered that the harboured Alfghans 
had mined the city, and were admitting the enemy by bnii- 
dreds to its very centre. Other Companies advanced to 
strengthen Da™ — from the citadel, the second Company, 
under Crawford ; and from the lower fort, wdiere Captain Jl. 
Lee Burnett commanded, the first Company under Poett. 
But for all the most solierly exertions, the recapture ivas 
impracticable. The strength of the force employed in the 
city had been reduced, from sickness and casualties, to from 
sixteen to eighteen dies per Company — ^the odds were at 
least ft hundred to one — a charge of bayonets was impracti- 
cable, as from the nature of the ground the troops could not 
move in sections or advance otherwise than in file — in a few 

i hours from thirty to fo% of the engaged British had fallen 
upon the ramparts. The night was bleak and dark ; the nar- 
row pathways frozen and hard to hold y the repulsed force, 
unable to keep in body, offered marks distinct enough to aim 
at from the torch-lit houses in their neighbourhood, the shot 
from which told upon it with l^rightful freqiieiujy. Poc^tt re- 
ceived a ball — happily on the peak of his cap — but in the re- 
bound it slightly wounded his forehead. Crawford, though 
unwounded, w^as knocked over by a ball on the leg. AViliiams, 
having been struck on the belly, possibly by a 'spent charge, 
WM shot dtirmg ^the night-^htmg through the fteish of the 
thigh and carried ho7^/i de combat tb X\xe citadel. Davis was 
stunned by a stone, thrown, it was said, by a woman from a 
house-top, and he was conveyed senseless up the mount. 
Of all the engag^' Ofiieers, only Nicholson escaped un- 
scathed. 

" ifte at their posts on that eventful night. 

odh ftndghting^^ incessant witli musket and with makh- 
till bleak of day did a bluedight, tlie concerted 
return of Nicholfion, burn rampart 
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tower, and then, after traversing streets more or less belea- 
guered, lie jirovid.entially brought in all his men, only two of 
whom subsequently died of their injuries. The party tlius 
withdrawn would liave beei^ eminently useful, had Palmer 
contemplated u recapture of the town before the enemy 
had time to establish themselves in the fortified houses. 
Foett's Company was not withdrawn till later in tlie day : 
he had maintained his post with much difficulty since mid- 
night, and fell back to the post at Anderson's house, near 
tlic Kandahar Gate, at six a.m. Here he remained fighting 
till two P.M., with imineuse suffering to his troop; and 
at that hour being recalled to the citadel, and the streets 
being thronged with the enemy, and the houses opposite 
him loop-lioled, he dug his way with bayonets througli a 
wall abutting on the ramparts, and escaped, leaving all his 
dead and dying where they had fallen. The Affghaii loss 
was variously computed. It probably was not under two 
liUTulrcd fighting men. 

Notwithstanding a manifest inclination on the part of all 
ranks to attempt a recapture at the bayonet's point, by a 
s(.)rtie from the citadel, ou the morning of the 17th, (a move- 
ment which, seconded by a cannonade from the ramparts, 
the Zabar Zang jihuying its due part,* would almost assuredly 
have been crowiied \>ith success,) the Commanding Officer 
gave up all as h.‘st. But some hou^'SS east of the Kabul 
gfotc must be recovered as an outpost, if a thought of the 
**^istencc of the garrison even for a single week, were to be . 
entertained. Lumsden, witli the Seventh Company, was de- 
taclmd upou this xluty. He led his men with fixed bayonets 
in tlm teeth of a sharp fire, and the Affghans, having dis- 
charged their volley, sheered off* and left him in tritnuphant 
possession of the post. Soinb twenty of them were sliot 
and bayonetted, among the rest a Chief, w^hose bo<ly was 
granted for sepultuixj. The outpost so bravely won tvas 
must important position, commanding as it did the only 
available well in the fortress, imar the new gate, without 
which the British force must hav*e capitulated immediately. 

Towards the afternoon of this day, the Serjeant-Major of 
the 27th was shot down, as he watched from an embrasure 
of the citadel the effect of a cannonade into the town. The 
Quarter-Master Serjeant burned to avenge his comradfe's 
full, and was |)reparing to pour some further shot upon the 

^ The enemy contrived to send some half dojseh or more halls from the 
Zabar Zang into General Note’s oan^, on the araval af that foroe at 
Ghusm. „ , 
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houses, wJicM, for what occasion no one could conjecture, it 
was ordered that the firing cease. Now .began the most 
hiccssaut duty and harassing exhaustion, for all ranks. The 
care of the sick and wounded occupied the Assistant Surgeon 
unintermittiugly. The Regiment, with tlie cavalry detail, and 
all the others who had joined it, w^as told off into three watelies 
for the upper and lower fort duties; in addition to all their 
ordinary routine of exertion, three officers wxrc each night 
appointed to take charge of the barracks and the loop-holed 
wall ill the lower fort ; three others nightly garrisoned the 
open ^quarh in front of the Dewaii Khana ; one was daily 
relieved at the outpost. 

The aged, the women, the children, and the laded c-atile 
were now observed to leave the city, in whicli tlie hostile 
ranks W'cre recruited by thousands from w^ithout, iinpelnous 
for what they boasted a religious warfai^e. Tliere could not 
be less, it was compufed, than sixteen thousand fighting 
Aflghans in Ghuzni at the height of the disturbances — 
all champions for the cause of Islam, and prepared for any 
desperation against the infidel. Their practice, however, 
was somewhat milder — iiotblug could have saved the works, 
had they rallied to their assault, as, the hospital being 
crowded with sepoys, sick from long exposure to the drift 
and sleet, or whose frost-bitten feet had broken into uh?ers, 
the eflective British can hardly have numbered al)Ove six 
hundred bayonets. But the enemy limited their operation 
to a smart rifte-tire, which, thougli it shortened the garrison 
of tti*ee or four men a day, was rather anuoying than inju- 
rious, its main effect being to preclude the besieged from ob- 
servation and activity. 

Before Christmas the surrounding country presented one 
, uniform snow-landscape. The weather had set in with 
dreadful severity, and so continued during the whole after- 
tirre of the occupation. Such rigours must have worn 
out the hardiest battalion of bluropcans — -Ivow much move 
then the denizens of the. torrid plains of Central India ! 
The most trying and evtui paralysing duties fell equally 
upon officers and men, all maiutaiiung a hopeless warfare 
against instly superior numbers of acclimated troops for 
months together. Tlic sentries were relieved hourly, lest 
thhy sliould frcjcze to death at their posts, or be excoriated 
f)y the * piercing wind which raged and roared as soon as 
eVer the snow abated. The rush upon the well increased as 
suffering grew i^orc intense — ^it was expedient to guard it 
strictly, and to limit each man^s ration to a single /o/a bnoc 
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n (lay — at .sn(‘]i times^ that is to say, as even no much ^vas 
procurable, for it soon appeared that the spriii^^s which fed 
it were iiuulcquatc evem for this stinted consuinption. Melf- 
ed suow therefore was resorted to, while snow lay and fuel 
lasted ; but that was found rather to excite thirst tluin to 
allay it, besides having other unpleasant efiects upon the 
constitution. IVioreover, it was expedient from thcj very coin- 
ineneenient of hostiliticis that wood be served with an exa(^t 
eeoTiomy ; and therefore the portion of fuel consumed in the? 
jiroeess of liquefaction must needs be abstracted from a bare 
-sufiieicmey for culinary jjurposes. Still— and be it s^d to 
the lionour of the delhlitated troops — all held to their duties 
firmly and (diecrfiilly, as long as the remotest pnjspcct of 
ridief remained. 

iV hnv days after Christmas a letter from Captain J. B. 
Conolly, to tlie Commanding (Mcer's address, advised the 
e()rj)s of tlu; assassination of tlie Envoy and of Trevor on the 
tw(mty-lhird of J)e(M.‘mber. It was added, that the evacua- 
tion of (ihuzui had been agreed on by previous Treaty — 
(lishc^artcning nows enough lor a regiuumt ere: m: passed by 
inoi ci less bar ImriaiiK — and yet the oidy Jntimation on tlie 
K abul tragedies which ever reached Cl izni tluvnig the siege. 
To (mtertain tlu? idea of immediate evacuation was maaifest- 
iy ini])(>ssiblc by troops who were snow-bound and hemmed 
in by assassins The same day br jught announcement of 
pllie Vate ol’ the gallant Henry Lning at Bcyinaroo. He fell 
while pelting stones at the enemy, who had crept np some- 
hillocks commanding the position of the British skirmishers. 

The ofticial direction to evaciiate Ghuzni arrived on the 
ninth of January 1842. The autograph letter seems to have 
lujcn lost; but it is believed that the rescript bclowy^ which 


* 8fn,"'lt huviM been found iiccosaary to conclude a troatj r ,mdcd a 
that entered into by the late Sir W. Alacnng^hten foi the evacuation of 
Afig’lutnirttan by otir 1'roops, 1 have thoreforo the honour to requoi;!. that you 
vv jU proceed with the Hoguuent undor- yo«r command tb Kabul, leaving 
beliind all jiueU stores us you ounnot eoamiicutly carvy with yt u. Sultan 
dau, and Xlirza Mullick Mohammed— -who have been appointed Governors 
of (Ujuzjii, under the existing Government, — will render you evtjry assistance 
ill tlieir power ; and your amyaji at the Killa Kazee, you wiU repoH to the 
Oritinfi Authorities who may he left at Kabul, (but who Ii^tve not yet been 
determined on,) who will malto arrangements for your safe conduct to 
Pedmwur. ^ Wo have, &c„ 

(tSkh) Ki-Dnisi) PoTTij»alEU, la< 

- in ClmrgeQf th^ Mission. 

To JLwut.-Cul. rAi.Mj-;n, K. KLPH»KSTofrE, M. GotkmU. 

T\mmand(f.TiiU 
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was recalled some mowths after the capitulation by Alston^ 
and was satisfactory to Palmer, conveys tlio exact purjiGrt of 
the original document. It will be observed that, allmr names 
are substituted in the second Postscript for those designa- 
ted as the appointed Governors of Gbuzni in the letter of the 
clay previous ; — a circumstance which has been thought to 
demonstrate that the whole was dictated to Elpliiustoue and 
Pottinger by the chiefs themselves. It should be noticed 
too, that tlie removal of any stores out of Ghuzni must have 
been known to be impracticable by the British authorities at 
Kabu\; as, to say nothing of the depth of snow, every camel 
and other beast of burden, (except a few guu-buHoeks wliieb 
were of course lost in the town) had been w ithdrawn by iLcrn 
long before. 

On the fifteenth of January there was some cessation of 
hostilities, a truce having been agreed on, for consideration 
of a certain sum of money to be received daily from the 
Political Agent (Palmer). This stipend was first settled at 
seven hundred liupccs, but was afterwards increased to nine 
hundred. The payment was regularly transacted, notwith- 
standing some chance losses in the wliile from the juzail- 
practicc of the Ghazees. Oomar Kluin, a regimental sepoy, 
who was afterwards promoted to the next grade for liis ser- 
vices, was constituted Agent for the payment. He wc:nt 
daily for that purpose to the city, returning laden with some 
.small comforts for the garrison, procured at exorbitant rates, 
which were shared equally by all ranks. So matterH con- 
tinued till the twenty ^seventh of February, on which day 
Harris w as deputed as hostage to t he Chiefs, For some days 
previous, the citadel granary being nearly emptied, it be- 
came necessary to draw up a return of tlic numeiical 
strength, and the cousumptioii daily necessary to })reserv(i 


,r, S,, 2Stli Deccml>cr, 1841. — You can liavc cither of the Guvernor.s you 
like for your Escort, and art? rocoiniucuded to proceed Ly the route" of 
T^gur : but you havo^your choice. | ^ 

.y ' (Signed) EM>aE», roTTiNciKu, 

: ' E. K. Elvhinstone, A/. Oenerat. 

P. Oocember, 1S41.— Naib Iloohoollab Khan, fton of Uraccn-oonah 

K hai(, and Mihtar Moo$a Khan, proceed to Ohu/.ni. On their arnval you 
willlbe pi cvacuutc the Citadel and City of (ihiiKni, and jirococd with 

the abovo^inoiitionod by tlic Logur route. • 

• (Siguod) EtuuEn PoT’i:i>!tiKU, 

[Hect'ivcd this letter about E K. ELriitKSTUNE, Ai, Gmc/rat, 

PM. on the Uth .Jaininry, 1842, 
pALIHEil.;} 
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the men in marching order, which will be found in the ap- 
l>cn(lccl Scliodiilcs.* On the receipt of these, rendered into 
Tersian, tlic A ffghans declared that if the evacuation were 
further delayed, the Gliaxees should be urged to a relentless 
attack on all quarters ; which, if the British Troops might 
even resist it for a time, must eventually starve them into 
surrender. Moreover, the snow near the outpost had by 
this time been entirely consumed ; and as, in the event of 
• an attack, any communication with the citadel would have 
Ijcen impracticable to the men there, every one of them 
must have necessarily perished of drought. , 

Thus no other resource remained hut to make the best 
practicable terms with the enemy. Shams-oo-I)een, a nephew 
of Dost Moliammcd Khan, arrived as Governor of the For- 
tr(!ss ; and wdth him and his Naib or Deputy, Rooh-Oollali, 
son of the Logur Chief Umeen-Oollah, Articles of Treaty 
were consid(‘-rcd. These were constructed by Palmer, and 
stihriiittcd in Persian for the concurrence of the chiefs on 
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tlicir first arrival iti tlic district his agent Oomar Khan, 
who bore a khili^t or .dress of honour for each of tliem. 
THc British force was the jpaorc affected by tlic sight of these 
officials, as their vast attd motley eouoourse of followers 
Avere dressed in cocked hats^ scarlet coats, aiid other articles 
of military" equipage, plundered from the disinarshallcd 
Kabul army. On entering quarters in the city, tl»c Sirdars 
beeaine iniportuiuitc for every article of price or of munition 
which could be collected in the fortress — watches and tcdcs- 
eopCvS — ^guii«, SAVords and pistols — for which they brawled and 
worried,on the payment of each day^s tribute. At length, 
oil the twenty-seventh of Pchruar}^, the Treaty which had 
lieen presented for consideration, and duly commented on 
and settled, Was sealed, signcd,iirid delivered. We draw up 
our detail of its constitutions from a translation l)y the regi- 
mental Interpreter, the accuracy of which is beyond all 
question. 

Treaty betwev'n Lieut. -Colonel Palmer on the one part, and the Sir- 
dars Sh<'iins-oo-l)een ami Naih Ihioh-Oofiah Khan, ami tliere associated 
Chazee Chief on the other part,— all making oath and promising to ho 
obsen^ant thereof. Bated this fourteenth day of the month Mooharrarn- 
al-Harain, A.H. 1258, corresponding to the twenty-first day of Feljrnary, 
A.I). 1812. 


On the part of the Colonel On the p^rt of the Chufn, 

AftTlCLK 1, 

It is agreed to evacuate the for- ; 'file Sirdars allow htjt five days, 
tress of (ihuzni ; and prop^^®^’d that during which the Gjirriwon must 
ten days be allowed the Biitbli Car- I bring their property down from the 
risen to remove their property, and ■ Citadel ; labourers to asr;ist in rernov- 
afterwards thciuscivcs to march into ing Avlnoli are promised by tin sir- 
the city. 'darw. On the sixth day the Gurri- 

: son will marcl to tho town and se- 
lect dwellings. 


AllTICLJfi IL 


Tho Gamson ask j>e»Tnisftion to| 
occujjy tluAt part of the Citadel which 
faros Duhlpol, and is commonly 
eallrvl by ^ the Tlowan JChnna ; 
and me bnilding.s from the 
Gate to the large A1uj^jkland 
the JMnsjiJ of Abil-oul-hinj and 
tlfcore to r<i«inahi until tin* *>now has ’ 
molted, 'I'hiry further re<jucftt that 
no *A%hans ho permitted within 
these rutfiif^ and that the liou.so 4 
thorein he emptied !>♦ llic .In^atl- 
ohccs ttnd tho inhabit.aivt.s. 


The Sirdars propose tlicmscdves to 
occupy the Dcwiiu Khiiua. They ad- 
vise that the Eurojwau ofi^icers occu- 
’ py the house of lVIyhamm(?d Khan, 
! and that tho soldierH Iw qiiartorod in 
I that }Kirtiun of tho city for which 
' tho Colornd Htipulat<<6. Tlioy declare 
' ihcinmdves solimtoviii for tho prescr- 
i valion of tlie livcu and property of 
[ the Dritish force. 
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AiiTici.r. in. 


Tho Garrison roqncst that all trea- 
«urts arinfi, ammunition, food, tents 
nrul otln r fliattels posso^sed by them 
bt3 taken down t-e the city bat that 
they leave for India under arms only, 
ill marcliiug order. 


'J'lie Sirdars allow to each soldier 
a iiiu.skot, a Inindred rounds of balled 
i ammunition, and rations for tlie time 
i computed for hi.s residence in the 
; city. Bnt all .spare arms, vj^ith tents 
! and treasure, must be left in tlie 
Citadel, under charge of an oflficor of 
* the Sirdars’ Government. 


Article IV. 


The Garrison a.slf that from the 
day ofevacuatiim, a .foniadar’s party 
of Jn/ailchee.s he stationed near the 
large Mn.sjid for the protection of the 
British force from .Vffghan molesta- 
tion. 


The Sirdars agree to grant two 
htindmi men, more or less, for this 
duty. ^ , 


Auticle V. 

'J'he Garrison stipulate that food 
be provided for them till tludr depar- 
ture, they paying for the same. 


Granted. 


Article VI. 

The Garrison ask Giat the Kale, I ceneedc rivrry thing re- 

Gate he left with them ; and riiat. ; quired (‘xeept '..l e opening of the 
thi' Matere<iur.ses be opened; and uaUu' uirsoK. '^'hal tiny cannot tio 

that all th* wells in the <|u:u t4;r . on ai -nt of the ^ now ai.'d ice, 
whieli tliey oceujiy he assigiicd i >r ' 
llieir i!.-!e ; and that rn* Glia va he 
permitted to app .oach them ; hut i 
that Mu.'isaim.'tn: 1 ^ alloued water, if 
, in‘ces:4ary, frori' the well near the 
Htiihh\v under tin Bala Hiasar. 


Article VII. 

d'ln^ Garrison request that the ; The Chiefs promise to send tho 
(ilmzec Chiefs a . certain, five days he- ; agreement (m/anilmah) oi thoGhn - 
fore the evacuation, tho sum which i zees, who had consigned the settle - 
will he demanded by all thoir men in iricnt of their busiUesK tc the Sirdars’ 
consideration of their quitting the*! hands. They would he dismissed 
city for their homes, and entering ■ from tiic city, and such solicitude 
iriUj a sealed ratilieation of their sa- for the Hritis\i welfare b'^ disp' vyed 
ti.sfa<‘tion, previous to their depar- , its must dispel mII anxitly. 
tore. 

ArTICIi 15| Vlll. 

Tho Garrison stipulate that Naib 
Hooh-OoUah Khan, Mirza MuUick 
Alohamnied Khan,and Akram Khan, ; Granted, 

witli eight hundi-ed men (iinduding ; 

cavalry), accompany their march, ' ^ 

* Article IX. * 

'J'ho Garrison stipulate for as much j The Oiiefs will pi-ovide carriage os 
carriage as they may require its j far as Kabul, they being paid accord- 
hire to bo paid to Mir Alam Lohanec i ingly. « 
at Posliaw'ur. 
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Article X, 

Tho Garri»?on agree that no man j 
on 'de|)arturc bo allovired to carry 
more than three or fo»r Kupecs I 
aiui that all in cxoesB bo deposited at 
Ghazni and that Mirza MnlHek Agreed 

IVlolmuimed bo paid in adranco for 
all articles of consumption to l»c pur- * 
chaaed by lain an rouia to tho capital. 

Article XI. 

Tim Garrison request the Kaib to The Sirdars intimate that whether 
escort thqm via TjOgur and Khoord- tho route of the llritish force bo to 
Kabul j or by such other route to INjsliawur 'citi Logur will l)0 scttli.‘d 
J Valia wur as leaves Kabul to the left, according to the phrasure of the K ing 
They further request the Naih to and liis Wuii^eer Amecn-ood-Dovviu. 
forward hlformiltion of the pr(; 80 nt To any such arrangements, therefore, 
proceedings, and their letters to Bri- they can be no party, but swear, by 
tish subjects, under cover, to the the grace of God, t(» conduct tho 

Chiefs at Kabul, as that may best the British force to the capital with 

ensure their delivery. Lastly, they , safety, honour, and security ; and 
ask that ho provide carriage from there to leave tluun in tlu hands of 

Kabul to meet them at Logur. the King and his Wn/.t-or, vv lie must 

• determine all the rest. 


Article XII. 


'Phe Garrison request that Mirza 
Alulliok' Mohammed take charge vf 
their sick and wounded in his own 
fort, Ko that they be assured of their 
safe and salutary custody. 


The Chii’fs intimate that as tf> any 
measures in regard to the and 
W'oiindod, the Colonel is hi.^; own 
master. 'Pliey s\v<;ar to tala; care of 
them if they he left behind, and to 
provide carriage, that those who r<t 
cover may rejoin the party which 
shall precede them. 


Article XIII. 

I'hc Gan-iaon stipulate that the 
Chiefs do swear solemnly, bv placing p 
thoir hands on tho Quran, that these ' 

Articles be duly observea, and that 

they will by no means act contrary Agreed 

thereto deposition to be made in > 

J iresence of Moonshce Walee Oolah 
[^'atjyal Khan, and Amraoo Khaj\. J ^ 
persons confided in by*tho British. ' 


Article KIV, 

Ting Q^rrtson stipulate that if the ; On this A rlicle the Chiefs remark 
force be escorted with safety, j n^Uiiiig ; as they can provide con - 
bflmdur, and security to Beshawar, I vayanco no further flian Kabul, 
tbe sum of* Forty I'fiousand Rupees j * 
shall ho paid from that I’roaaury ; j 
Rnd tliat exertions shall be made to j 
on Govern meift to mcroase | 
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Additional Article on the part of the Chiefs, 

From the day of the evacuation of the Bala Hissar, as lon/jf as British 
soldiers remain at Ghuzni, they shall he protected here ; — and afterwards 
upon their road, in the name of God Almi{?hty ; and they shall be con- 
veyed, by the j^race of God, to the capital, with honour and safety, If 
you send us either Cafitain Burnett, or Lieut. Alston, or Lieut. Harriv^ 
one or the other of them, it will be agreeable to the minds of the Chief 
JSirdar and the Naib, and it will be an earnest of your real intention to 
leave the Citadel. The which on the day the Colonel leaves, Lieut. 
Harris shall be brought back to him, and all shall be well. 

Sworn and sealed with the seals of Shams-oo-Deen Khan and Rooh- 
Oollah Khan ; and signed by Lieut.-Colonel Palmer, Political Agent 
and Commanding at Ghuzni, this twenty- seventh day of February, 

Cornuiaudinjg Ollicer, deetniug it adviseablc to comply 
with this suggestion of the Sirtiars, appointed Lieutenant 
Karris as hostage for his observance of the Articles of 
Treaty ; assuring him at the same time, that he believed him 
ujore secure of honourable treatment tlian any one else in 
tlu‘ (iarrisou — an impression, it must be owned, in which 
tlK‘ recently anruMinecd trea(?hcry towards the Envoy and 
Ti’evor niiglit li'ive somewhat shaken Ijis coiihdeiice. He 
advi.'.f'd Harris to he very eireumspeet in his behaviour, to 
report iVeqtuiitiy on all which might be going on aroundi 
hir)}, and that r ither in any European language than in Eng- 
lish, wliieh it was believed that, several of SIiams-oo«Deeu\s 
jliollowers could read. Next morning the ho.stagc was re- 
ceived on the ascent to the New Gate by Mirza MuUick Mo- • 
hammed and Habee)) Khan, attended .by scweral inconsider- 
able chiefs. Mirza Mullick was the appointed Agent or 
Liciitcnant of Shams-oo-Deeii ; and Habeeb Khan of Rooh- 
Ooihih. These presented him to Gool Mohammed Khan, 
tlie brother of the Chief Sii'dar ; and he, after the usual 
friendly greeting, escorted him to the presence of Shams-oo- 
Deen, who welcomed him with apparent frankness and cor- 
diality- As he pledged all honom* and courtesy to his hos-* 
tage, a venerable Moollah recitqd from the Q,nran a verse 
expressive of the duty from host to guest- * 

Harris's assurance was nevertheless shaken by the im- 
mense number of the Ghazees who still paraded the city, 
notwithstanding the provisions of the seventh Article of 
Treaty. The Sirdars professed that their utmost elForts higld 
been used to jprecipitate their departure : — still thousands 
were yet within the w^alls, whose strict vows to extertninate 
all infidels to their faith must needs have (jast suspicion on 
the disinterestedness of somewhat fulsome grattklations. 


IVI 
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As well from courtesy as for convenience, the hostage, on 
retiiing to the room assigned him, adopted the Kizl-bash 
costume, — loose red drawers and doublet, with a flowing 
robe of Russian chintz, confined round the waist with the 
blue and red-edged loongee or cotton cloth of Peshawur : — 
white muslin turban, and red slippers. Various Afighans of 
consideration soon after visited him in his changed habili- 
ments ; and with well-sustained compliments and unbounded 
expressions of good-will they re-assured him of their appre- 
ciation of the honourable capacity in which he had been de- 
puted to them, and lulled every presentiment of covert ill 
design. , 

But soon the sad day came— the sixth of March — on 
which it had been stipulated that the hosbige should be res- 
tored. The troops of the citadel, having drawn the charges 
from their cannon, marched to their assigiied quiu'ters ; 
Palmer occupying the house of Mohammed Khan, and his 
Regiment, (officers and men) that portion of the city which 
had been evacuated for them. The Chiefs with numerous 
followers, soldiers and Ghazees, hurried to assume possession 
of the unoccupied citadel. His hosts parried their hostage 
solicitation to join his own ranks at the time agreed on, and 
bade him wait till next morning. 

That morning was greeted wdth the harsh discord of the 
Salkt, or prayer of the Ghazees preparatory to battle, a pre- 
lude to hostilities unintermitting, fierce, and cruel. The 
Afighans, who had now' command of the batteries, opened 
fire upon Mohammed Khan's house, while in the city tlie 
musket and the matchlock played heavily upon the British 
lines. The alleged ground of this second outbreak was the 
defence of those wells which had been conceded by Treaty 
against the pillage of the prcfidious Ghazees. Ere now tlio 
enemy had carried many of the houses appropriated to the ill- 
appointed capitulators — ^the charge of these was expended — 
room was fired after room — ^the dead and dying lay thick 
around. Then the hostag^ received advice to intercede with 
the Chiefs that they stay this cold-blooded massacre ; but his 
solicitations were cast aside by Shams-oo-Deen with the con- 
tempt which he had now the power to exhibit. He -alleged 
himself to possess no influence with the Ghazees— -men, he 
said, without a chief and under no responsibilities— they were 
hogs apd dogs, quincuseminate and devils incarnate. To the 
hostage^s remonstrances it was answered that he was an un- 
compromising exactor (sorawarj ; but he could distinguish in 
an undertone of Shams-oo-Deen the more honest sentiment 
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'^(iid they expect us to keep faith with inficlpls And 
then again he protested, with a fiendish dissimulation of 
concern, that he was utterly impotent to arrest the GhazeeS' 
fury. The discouraged hostage now rose to retire, when 
another, and a yet more pressing dispatch was presented 
from Palmer, whose agent, Oomar Khan, warmly seconded 
*all representations and entreaties. Shams-oo-I)een only 
vocifer«ated " Then surrender and every Chief and Moollah 
took up his note. The hostage, in the dismay and tumult 
of a scene in which he stood alone, could but write as he 
was dictated to and direct that the issue of his intercqssions 
be communicated with all dispatch to the officers in the city. 
Palmer's reply w^as as prompt and brief and decisive as was 
desirable ; — that the propose of the Sirdars could not be en- 
tertained for an instant — that the galloM^s would be the por- 
tion and desert of any British soldier who should thus dis- 
grace his colours — and that his sole alternative, therefore, 
was an indignant rejection of the measure suggested. On 
the aTiuouncemcnt of this decision at nightfall, Shams-oo- 
Deeii shrugged his shoulders and smirked at his attendant 
Chiefs. And the firing ceased awhile. 

With the earliest dawn, however, similar scenes were re- 
enacted. The hostage w'as removed to the Bala Hissar after 
a peremptory refusal of a restoration to his Regiment. Here, 
during the con motion, a dispatch reached liim from Palmer. 
p In the excite. ment of the occasion it was torn and frayed, 
and can tlierefore now be rendered only imperfectly. It was- 
probably written during the evening pf the 7th of March. 

Extract . — It is impossible to separate ourselves from the men — 
can you not impress this upon Shams-oo-Deen and his officers ^ , I have 
no olijection to make any honourabh; sacrifice, as we are so faFf^m our 
own country. It is in the power of the Nawab and the Naib, putting a 
stop to these cruelties, for I have seen the declaration of the Ghaaees 

that they will obey their orders having confided. 

in the Naib Rooh-Oollah Khan. 

As I before said, our fate must seriously affect that of Ameex: Dost 

MohammeS ; arid it is in the power of Sbams-oo-iJeeD. as 

if so inclined, and to insure., 

You appear to have forgotten that the Juaailchees and guns fired 
on us from the Bala Hissar from 3 o’clock ; so what hope can we expect ? 

“I must repeat we arc ready to make any honourable sacrifice; but 
cannot separate ourselves from our Sepoys. 

Pray make some arrangement. ......... we can’t get wat^, foi^ we 

have had none to-day ; r. , . . but don't appear to be top anxious 

about it Adieu, Your’s emcerely/ * 

1th Marche \%^l. (Signed) T, Pa lmee.” 

• TolAmt.^^KVCKifiyliosiagemihBhitm^tt^^Dem, 
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Later ill ^the day the followiag additional commuiiica- 
tion reached the Bala Hissar 

^ * ' ''7 A.M., AfflrcA, 1842. 

In presence of 8Qme of the Gkasie Chiefs I wish you to state to 
the Nawab and the Naib that I have collected the money from the 
Sepoys, and will give it to the Ghazie Chiefs, provided they will with- 
draw their men, and leave us to the tnercy of the Sirdars, to whom 
w'e have virtually surrendered on the terms of the Treaty when we left 
the Fort and made it over to them. If the Ghazie Chiefs agree, let them 
withdraw their men, so that we may have the use of the wells as stipu- 
lated, 'and the money shall be paid to any one or more of the Ghazie 
Chiefs! on their satisfying the ^Sirdars that they wdll leave the Town. 
From flie hurry in collecting the money I know not the sum; but it 
is aboiit 12,000 Rs. — not leas. Should any other projmsition hare been 
made, you can suppress this till we learn the nature of it. We cannot 
separate ourselves from the men, let the consequences be what they 
may. Honor and Faith forbid «uch aU act on' oUr parts ; — explain 
this to the Sirdars and Chiefs. 

“Private. — We shall be greatly distressed during the day unless 
the wells are opened to us; but they must be aware of this. 

“Do whatever you can for xis; we are willing t<» give up all our 
properly, bedding and arms, a lotah and towah excepted ; of the latter 
we promise to make no. ofTensive use. God be with us, and His will 
done I Tour’s, &c. 

, (Signed) T. Palmer.” 

“ Pi S. —If any other proposition is preparing, keep this back.” 

To Lieut, , Harbis, &c, 8cc. 

The cupidity of Shams-oo-Deen and his creatuTCS was 
excited by the mention of so large a sum as twelve thousand 
Enpees. They moreover took umbrage at the possession 
of such a residue by the capitulating force, after the surrender 
of the Treasure while that force still held the Bala Hissar ; 
and they declared themselves unfairly treated, as all Treasure 
should-rhave been previously made over. To Palmer^s deter- 
mination not to give in, they remarked that he w as merely 
prolonging a useless resistance. During this conversation, 
a sharp action was proceeding in the city with terrible loss 
to the British ranks. The hostage, in his next advice to 
bis Commanding Officer, v as unable to make any definite 
comtiiunication W the Chiefs^ readiness, or indisposition, 
to withdraw their men and concede the use of the wells as 
a consideration for the sum collected, and he therefore 
deferred all reference to that topic. Next morning the fol- 
loVving^eoinmunication reached him. 

An you gay nothing about the emu of 12,000 Rg. which I oflered 
to give to the Ghazie Chiefs if they would spare ray men, I am at 
a loss to know whether, when you write you ‘ received my letter this 
rnorninpf the letter was that which contained the offer in my* reply 
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last night. Regarding this point I am most desirous to receive infor- 
mation, as the offer is a considerable one- 1 trust it will have its due 
effect. ' , 

I have no person to interpret Persian, and am consequently at a very 
great loss. / ■ 

I enquired for Oiner Khan, and was given to understand he would 
not come down unless sent for. You must, Hear, have forgotten 
. Mrs. Luinsden, who certainly should immediately place herself under 
your care; and Omer Khan is the onl]^ person Jjurnsden could venture 
to send her with. I say this, for it is impossible to comply with the 
request of the Nawab to commit what I must ever consider a disgraceful 
breach of faitli and honour with our soldiers, who have followed us to 
a distant laud, and are solely dependent on and guided by us. Surely 
the Gbazies themselves would think so of their Chiefs, if under similar 
circumstances they deserted them. If you put this to them in a 
proper light, it may have its effect; 

“ \Vc are willing to give up every thing, excepting our arms, bed- 
ding, the clolbea we require, a lotah, a towah — and tnist the Ghazies 
will spare the men and ourselve.s a few rupees to subsist us to Pesh- 
awtir. if the Sirdars or Ghazies will not permit us to take all the 
arms, allow one to two sepoys, as we have to pass through the Pun- 
jaub, and know not how we may be received. If we have' by any act 
incurred the anger of the Sirdars which has occasioned the fire from 
the Fort, v'e are totally ignorant of it. 

Suppo^dng that offence has been taken at our bringing down the 
s})are ammunition authorized by the Treaty, 1 purposely abandoned it last 
night in tlie Kabool Gateway ; which I hope you will explain to the Chiefs. 

‘VAll till! “Faithful” are 'deserting ;—the Moonshee, Tindal, and 
many others are off, and all the kitmutgars go to-night. Poor Bur- 
nett Vs wounded, and I regret to has lost an eye. Pray inform the 
Nawab t.hat if 1 could with any degree of credit accede to his request of 
abandoning tiuV men to-night, 1 would do so; but the act would entail 
eternal di.sgrace on the British character, . 

“ Fill V ate. — Pray forget not to acquaint the Ghazie Chiefs with 
my ofler. It was the Fort that wa.s firing guns and matchlocks all day. 
To-dav the Ghazies give ua little trouble. HoW is this to be accounted 
for? Adieu. God be with you. ' Your’a, &c. 

* (Signed) T. Palmer.” 

“PosTSCRivT, 11. P. M. Sth Jk/arcA.— Pray beg the Nawab and 
Ghazies to grant us time to make arrangements for giving uji the arms, 
if they will not allow us to keep any part of them. I cannot get a 
person to convey a letter to any one detached— so what can I do ? 
Crawford has urged me for a reply, but I can get no one to take my 
orders- You have not said where the men are to he collected. If they 
leave the property in the houses they now occupy, the Gbazies will not 
get it; it will be plundered by the people of Ghuzui, andTAey will be 
enraged. . , « 

“ ^e will give up every thing— but time must be allowed us, for it 
cannot be collectetf under fire. We must not be separated from^our 
men. A rrange^this for us, and may God preserve us. Adieu, 

T Your’s, * • 

To Lieut. Harris, (Signed) T. Palmer. 

BalaHismr. 1 M. Jlarc/i ” 
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Burnett, Crawford and Nicholson were at this time 
living together :— the command of two companies of the 
2ftJi which had been assi^icd to the hr^ named of these 
officers devolved upon Crawford after Ac was wounded. By 
midnight on the 9th inst. their house was* nearly burned 
in halves/' and they had been totally withbut food or water 
since the moniing of the 7tb. The only entrance, in front 
of their quarters, was surrounded by the enemy ; and their 
last resource for security was to break a way through a back 
wall with their bayonets, and retreat to Mohammed Khan's 
house. Here they arrived on the morning of the 9th, the 
foe advancing to take possession of the abandoned post, and 
shortly afterwards attacking and carrying the next liouse. 
The hostage in the meantime stood imploring and depreca- 
ting these horrible cruelties, but he was met only with tlie 
one answer, Then surrender,^* and questioned wlicthcr he 
could suggest any other alternative, or devise how^ his com- 
rades might prolong resistance for many days without food 
or water. Conscious that further efforts would be only 
too hopeless, and that a sustained shoi^^^^^determinatiou 
would probably so exasperate the barbardw|#.aligna as 
that utter annihilation of the surviving remn^jf must be the 
consequence, he advanced to his Comraaiu^g Officer the 
* following letter, with a Treaty, in on the part of 

the Ghazee Chiefs. ,, 


* We attach a copy of the Treaty mentioned. 

f 

^ Ja^ jf Ij 

j! ^ ifX^9 ja ^ 

^ ^jLo t wM 

*A51a-« J5 xjU; 3 

^ ^Jiyl 
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“ My Dear Colonel, — A great many Sirdars have their seals ap{)end- 
ed to the accompanying docuinenjL which I have read. Two go down 
to receive from your hands the muskets, pouches, the beddings and the 
12,000 Rs. adve:rted to in your letter of yesterday’s date, which you have 
agreed to leave in the- hands of the Uhazee Chiefs for the Ghazees. 
The document states that the Sirdars, (eleven of them have their seals 
appended,) will convey you all, and oiu* men, into the barracks of the 
lower fort; and that whenever it is your wish to leave this— say in one, 
two, or five days — for Kabul, that they.have taken their solemn oaths 
on the Quran to put u stop to any further hostilities on the part 
of the enemy here* and secondly, to have you conveyed in safety 
and honour to the Capital; — but that afterwards Shah Shooja must 
decide for us as to our leaving that place for Peshawuf. ‘ We shall be 
unmolested on our road to Kabul. ■ 

“This being according to your approbation, will you lose no time in 
coming up to the Bala Hissar ? 

‘‘Tl\e Sii>iilieeB may lake their lotahs and tawahs, and their short 
posteeiLs ; but nothing else. God be with you. 

Your’s, &c. 

March dth, 1842. (Signed) C. Harris.” 

“ Po.STSCRiPT.— The two Sirdars who present this to you go with 
Qornar Khan ; and their names are Aboo Khan and Meer Khan. I 
believe the Persian docutneiU to be all correct.” 

True Copy. 

(Signed) J. S. Alsto.n, Lieut^ 

Adjt. 27th lieyt. N. 1. 

Iinniediatvdy after Palmer’s iateniew with tjie Deputation 
bearing these documents, he addressed the hoaitage thus:— 

“I .should have complied with the request your note contnined to come 
up iimnediHtely to the lower” Q Ed,) “fort, but you know 1 am not my 
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own*master, and the Ghazie Chiefs insist that we remain here till 
to-morrow niornin{r,,aa they will receive pothinaf but the money to-nij^ht, 
and attend at sunrise to receive the arms, &c. of the men. 1 sincerely 
hope the Treaty will be more faithfully observed than, that with the 
Chiefs. , . , ^ 

“ I am ffrieved to say poor Lutnaden and his wife are adaiuv 

"Our loss has been gr«at. i\)or Burnett has lost his eye* but is 
doing well. God bless ydu. 

' ‘ Yotir’s, 8pc. 

(Signedl T. Palmer.’* 

Thirty .sepoys, and all servants and attendants in the 
house, shared the fate of Lieutenaat and Mrs. Liimsden. 
A prescience of his miserable end was suggested to the host- 
age by the entrance into his ward of an Affghan servant, who 
brandished a sword and pistol which he recognized as tho.se 
of his murdered comrade. The fierce vociferation of a crowd 
of villains at the heels of that Aftghan afforded only too sure 
a presage of the confession which he unhesitatingly made, 
that they were of the force who attacked Lumsden's post in 
the city, and that the lady had been cut in pieces as she 
was escaping in her husband's garments. 

. It was now generally understood among the Gliazoes that 
a surrender must take place. The firing,: con^quently, be- 
came less furious; but not until the posts of Poett and 
Davis had been attacked and carried, and the whole of the 
survivors- — officers — sepoy .s “ camp-fol 1 owers— *-women — ^chil - 
dren— all tortured with hunger and with thirst— had been 
Oompelled to retreat within the two houses which formed 
the Head-Quarters of the British corps. Their haggard, 
woe-bested visages it is impossible for the pen to depict. 
For days had they been reduced to grope for lumps of iniTy 
ice to stay their terrific parchings. No sooner had they 
crowded within Head-Quarters than the batteries open- 
ed and the round shot reaved the walls. With the fir.st lull 
of battle, Shams-oo-Deeu took measures to secure for his own 
behoof what property remained in the hand of the capitula- 
tors, sending a Qhuziiichee^ servant, Soolim^n, to receive it 
ere it might fall into the hands of the Gfxazee Chiefs. The 
regimental colours had been previously burned to prevent 
their falling into the hands of the enemy. The following 
letter of Palmer on this occasion closes his correspondence 
with the hostage. - 

"All your notes have be^n brought in> together (with) the replies to 
Alston and to Crawford. The Ghiefs Aboo and Meer Khan have not 
arrived; and Ave have heeU left in avich a state of excitement by the 
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firing tliis morning, that the men still api)rehend an attack^ and the 
arms have not been collected, from that idea. 

**The Ghazie Chiefs last night, on being asked * What officers might 
keep their horses,' said that they could not answer the question without 
ascertaining the point from the other Chiefs, and ended by saying — 
‘ KunnuDAH,* that no property leaves this until we come and see it.' 
Under these circumstances we are not at liberty, I am sorry to say, to 
send any thing away. We could not do so without its being immedi- 
ately known, as the Ghazies are close to us, and have made holes in the 
roofs of the houses between Nicholson'sf and the Balia Hissar; and I 
fully expect they \vill sally upon us from that direction, which is another 
reason for not collecting the arms, which cannot Ikj done until the Chiefs 
Meer and Abboo arrive. 

“ 1 should with pleasure have complied with the request for guns, 
watches, horses, kc. could it have been done without endangering the 
whole Detachment. Pray send Omer Khan, as I cannot communicate 
with Soolynian, or any otner person. 

Your’s, &c. 

(Signed) T. Palmer" 

“ P. S, — No Chiefs have made their appearance yet." 

To Lieut. Uauris, &c. 

This letter was written apparently on March 10th, probably 
at the time of the reduction of PoetCs Troop. On that day 
the enemy prepared to bring the Zabar Zaiig to bear upon 
the British Head-Quarters, which were about fifty yards from 
its position on the lower parapet. It was found frozen hard 
to the ground hxit was lo<»senod by the vigorous efforts of 
,some two hiiudred Alfghaus, the while others cut a gap in 
the parapet wall from which to project its muzzle upon 
the devoted outpost. The shouts, yells, and savage exclama- 
tions of the miscreants who rolled it forward on its ponder- 
ous wheels, and the mad excitement of their countenances as 
they snuffed the incense of its scaling-prime, were witnessed 
by "the hostage from the tower of his captivity. Its report, 
however, did not greet his ears again; for about midnight, 
nine British Officers, j; harassed both in body and mind by pro- 
tracted fastings, by peril imminent, by the swarming of the 
enemy, by the threatened defection of their own— (who, now 
recusant of all discipline and authorityj entertained the mad 
idea of a forced march to Peshawur through the mountain 
defiles) — marched up to the citadel ; laid down their swords. 



* Khabar-dUir— Take care. ’ * 

f Mahomuied Khftn*s House — the/* Outpost " 

4: Palmer; Burnett (led by Aiston and Thomson) ; Poett (severely 
wounded in tlic left hand by a. bullet which had travSrBt^ across his palm) ; 
Crawfotd ; Williams ; Nicholson ; Davis. ^ 

• .“N ■ 
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and joined the hostage in his anxious prisonment, under 
rcinstitnted pledges df a shprt and lenient durance, and safe 
and honourable escart to jthe, Shah at Kabuh. ^ hostage, 
nevertheless, was cheered, for all the sickening iorrow of the 
scene. He had been told that Palmer^S head hid been seen 
impaled upon the Kabul Gate ; and that Burnett, Alston and 
Thomson certainly, and probably Others, whom he had now to 
greet, had fallen in action ; and that such as Imd escaped that 
scathe had been captured by a truculent Ohazee named Sirdar 
Khan, whose very features wore the impress of brutality and 
ferocity. The most heart-rending details Were comm unicat<'(l 
of the unsepultured remains of hundreds of their fallen com- 
rades, cXei[»pia icuveernrt^ ira^rt. 

Shams-oo-Deen's force now reinainecl at the outpost, to 
protect the sepoys from the fury of the Ghazees. But not- 
withstanding that they were strictly watched, a large party of 
these sepoys made their exit in the night; and being shortly 
after "Overtaken by a snow-storm and bewildered in their 
rente, they were cut up at day-break within a mile or tu o of 
the city. . 

The ten captives wei^e removed next day to another part of 
the fortress, the SarJlcha, where they remained till the 
thirteenth. On that day the yellings of the A Ifghaus in the 
city rose high, as they disarmed, stripped, and in some cases 
scourged; and in others slew, the se j) 0 y 8 who refused to 
embrace the religion of Islam. Hundreds, probably, were 
victimized, whose heroism would have graced a martyrdom 
for a nobler fidth than theirs. Under the inspiriting 
addros^s of their brave Brill Havildar, Kanya Singh, who 
had been, by common consent, advanced to the post of 
honour on the surrender of thp Commandant, as an ackiiow- 
ledgment of his soldier4ike courage and fidelity, their sus- 
tained determination to magnify their zeal, though that 
might cost them their lives, adds another to t lie long line of 
testimonies to the extraordinary thraldom of the Hindoo 
superstitions. ^ ^ 

On the fourteenth, the prisoners were quartered in the 
Haram Berai, from whence, some days after. Palmer address- 
ed the Political Assistant to the Envoy, Captain *1 . B. Coholly, 
as under ; but it is uncertain if the dispatch ever reached its 
destination, as Conolly was a hostage to Mohammed Akbar 
fipm Beer. 21, 1841. 

Sir,— -I state for your itifortnation that this Garrison left the Balia 
under a Treaty on the ^th and 6th Inst., and occupied the north- 
cast conior of the city of Gliuzhee. 
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** Aftiir an unequal contest of aome days without a drop of water, and 
seeinff no prospect of aid being aiTorded u$, I was obliged to surrender. 
On the night of the 10th inst, the odlcers were removed to the BaHa 
llissar, and thil^hTrison was to have been brought into the lower fort 
the following This, however, did hot take place ; but on the 

13th instant, they were taken out by the Ghazees, stript, and carried off 
in parties (of) from ffve to twenty to the forts iu different parts of the 
.country, /rhe aufforings of the Garrison 1 need not describe; but 
intreat you to tise your best endeavours with the authorities at the 
Capital to ensure the Native officers and sepoys being re assembled at 
some place, and duly taken care of. The Officers are prisoners in the 
Balia Hissar, under Nawab Shams^oo- Deem ; and are well treated> 

“1 regret to say Lieut, and Mrs. ^.umsden have, been killed; also 
Uuarter-Master Serjeant Craven and Captain Burnett and Li^teharit 
Poett wbunded. 

(Signed) T. Palmer, lAtfUt.-Colbneh 
March 2iik^ 1842. Late Commdg. at GhuzneeJ'* 

The hours now lagged lazily enough. True, for the first 
few days no great severities were enacted; and even the 
rigid espionage which evidently instigated the frequent visits 
of 8ham$-oo-I>ecti, were made endurable by the more human- 
hoartedness of his brother, Gool Mohammed Khan. Certain- 
]y this man was, of all his race, vir et contra audaciam 
fortissimiis, ct ab innocentia clementissxnius.” His easily- 
worn, though still most mitigating influence on his liarsher 
relative encouraged for awhile a tolerably righteous obsejv- 
ance of the terms of surrender; but soon, either for ex- 
Ujpedicncy or hy strategy, he was dispatched to Kabul; and 
^hen the rigours of imprisoiinient reached their acme. 
Khan Mohammed Khan, a Barukzye, and cousin of Shams- 
oo-Dpen, became the coufidential councillor of the Nawab, 
a monster of inhuman cruelty and unparallelled finesse. 
With a view, most likely, to terrify their captives, they 
opened an immense enlistment of every wild and truculent 
class, arrayed in the most sombre and intimidating equip- 
ments, within the very enelosure of the Hai’hm Serai^ One 
tribe from which they drew, the Zadarhnee of Ghiljaec, rejoic- 
ed in the imputation of cannibaMsm. Occasionally the cap- 
tives' ears were startled by the roar of oaniiou and the mus- 
ket volley — salutes — ^they were told — for the several Affghan 
successes in the recent campaign. Their woes were often 
aggravated by tales of feigned or imaginary disaster, and 
declarations that not a man of theirs survived op ttat side 
the Indus, shve themselves and the few hostage^ their 
partakers in suffering at Kabu). The most menial duticB 
devolved upon each of them; only - iwdj and at length bnl^^ 
one servant, and he of the clasr esteemed the most cohtjBUui- 
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nate, being allowed for all the offices of the prison. Soon 
after the arrival of Khati j^ohamxned Khan froai his fort of 
Killa Maroof, bn the Ksindahair road, the captives were, ap- 
parently for the mere Inxnry of torture, infortbfed bf an order 
for their escort to the CapitM under guard olf from four to 
ftve hundred Affghans, tosta^ whom three tootntos of twenty 
Bupees each, per naan, were demanded : and on Palmer’s 
dedaration that it was ^uite impossible fdr him to master 
such a sum at Ghimni, or to transact it at Kabul, Khau 
Mohammed Khan, whose uncompromising barbarity was 
equalled only by his imperturbable m^froid^ declared, as 
he whistled and wheeled upon his heel, that it must be fur- 
nished 'quickly, or all be blown away from guns. Annoy- 
ances and insults were aggravated daily. Khan Moham- 
med, of whom the Nawab in reality was but the myrmidon, 
promoted au impression among the Affgbans that large 
quantities of treasure had been buried by their prisoners ; 
and accordingly, clamours for money became incessant. 
Believing Palmer to be extremely rich, and that his wealth 
was buried within the very walls of Glmzui, they set over 
him a most penetrating espionage, to mitigate the severities 
of which his solemn iissurance that he had delivered all his 
personal effects to Shams-oo-l>een on the day of surnuider 
availed nothing whatever. For some days there had been, 
to judge from the sketch before us, a tolerably spacious 
passage for the admission of light and air to their miserable 
dungeon, an apartment eighteen feet by thirteen, whose 
floor was of dimensious barely adequate for them all to 
stretch their limbs on in the night ; but on the seventh of 
April news of Shah Shooja’s murder reached Ghuzni, and 
the window was pent up on pretence of information of that 
event obtained by the prisoners from the Affghaus outside, 
and the wretched inmates, few of whom had a change of 
linen,* and who swarmed with vermin, were almost suffocat- 
ed in their darkened den. Thus they continued for a fort- 
night, the door being hardly ever open, and the pent at- 
mosphere perfectly pestiferous. On the twenty-first of April 
the monotony of that glootny room was broken by the forci- 
ble intrusion of Khan Mohammed Khan and his abettors, 
laden with stakes and ropes. Having driven one of these 
i^kes hard into the ground, and split the protruding part of 




Once or twice, subseqiientlj, Bhams-oo-l^cen gave his prisoners changes 
the Pcteian fashion, imd allowed them the scrviocH of a wash- 
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it for the admission of wedges, they called on Palmer to 
l)lace his riglit foot against it. This they tied with cruel 
tightness, and itgain coitimenced their importunities for the 
buried treasure. Vainly did the sufferer pleed the custom 
of British oMoets to make surrender, if ever 

exigency compeiled it — vainly did he call his God to witness 
that nothing had been secreted by himself or any whom he 
commanded-— the mmderous miscreant beckoned to a confi- 
dant, Nazar Mohammed Barukzye, whom he had brought as 
executioner on the occasion, and a wedge, and a second, and 
a third, were driven deep into the stake, straining the tender 
bones and muscles of the foot with such frightful severity, 
that the sufferer fell upon his back wutli heavy groan. In 
this defenceless position Khan Mohammed Khan reviled 
him in language of the most offensive outrage, and in a 
voice so savage, that it seemed comparatively human that he 
limited his corporeal violence to kicks upon the breast and 
sniitings with his slieathed sword. Then, turning savagely 
upon tijc gazers at the tortured man, he threatened the same 
infliction Upon all except four lacs of Rupees, which he aver- 
red they had buried, were promptly yielded, and if torture 
should fail to extort them, then , the guns should be balled 
wit h the Feringhis' heads. Palmer, iu whom just strength 
enougli remained for the effort, implored for a reprieve from 
this needless inhumanity on condition of lus writing to 
j|Kabul for a ransom. The wedges and the ropes were then 
oy order loosened, and writing materials brought. An Eng- 
lish letter, and a Persian rescript, detailing the whole exi- 
gencies of the occasion, was addressed to Captain J. B. Co- 
nolly, or whomsoever of the British officers at Kabul it might 
reach; but Khan Mohammed Khan strictly .forbade all men- 
tion of incurred punishment, ‘and commanded that the ad- 
vice be limited to the expediency of an immediate replenish- 
ment of the Britisli Treasury at Ghuzni. But on Palmcrt 
declaration that a full rehearsal of their sufferings would be 
the more effectual method, the Hhan conceded that /ft?© let-, 
ters might be transmitted, and that in the evhnt of tinobserv- 
ance of the milder one, the more urgent might be put in. 

Two days after the torture with the wedges, Nazar 
Mohammed was ordered by the Nawab to bid the prison- 
ers allay their fears, as no more severities were contem- 
plated, and in* a few days they would all be on their road 
to Kabul. The incentive to this more lenient trea^tment 
was the rumoured advance of a rescue from Jellalaliad or 
Kandahar; and from the date we have, now 
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this comparative lenity had efiect; hut the dismission was 
delayed ; for, after a week's expectation, no reinforcements 
Arriving, the Afghans taunted their ^captives with the iin- 
bocility of the FeriUighi armies, wliich>' if they a^uld advance, 
they woiUd aumhilate< W must be permitted to record heye, 
from the Jouraial at our disposal, another instance of the 
acknowledged consolations of religion to the imperilled officer. 

had contrived," writes our amiable Chronicler, after enu- 
merating such other volumes as cheered their perilous vicis- 
sitndes, to save a Bible and a Prayer Book from destruc- 
tion, both of which proved most acceptable to us. Never was 
the Word of God found more consolatory than in those hours 
of unexpected sufering. And who/^ we find it added, 
can venture to doubt that a Divine Providence watched 
over* our lengthened captivity ? It is Wonderful that no 
more of us were attacked with serious sickness. Save poor 
. Davis, none were beyond the sanation of fasting and senna- 
leaves. He sickened about the I2th of J une, and all medi- 
' ciues being, from their refusal by the enemy, eonipnlsorily 
foreborne, he sunk under typhus fever on the 19th, the 
anniversary of his arrival at the fortress of Ghussni^ 

We should have mentioned however, that about the mid- 
dle of June, GO 0 I Mohammed Khan returned from Kabul »ud 
established, in some respects a change for the better. The 
prisoners' food improved, and throe or four rooms were 
assigned to them in the Sarkeha, (for Gool Mohammed bad 
escorted some ladies of Shams-oo-Deen's family, to whom 
the quarters in the H.arkm Serai were appropriated) ; and 
they Were allowed a little exercise in a court-yard— ‘an in- 
dulgence how great none can appreciate .save those who, 
like ihem> having been for two months stifled put of sight of 
Nature, again nave hailed Ihe return of verdure on the 
earth which they last looked on shiouded under snow. 
But the excess of vermin in the apartments to which 
they had been transferred compelled them to a refuge on 
the flat roof, where with the open sky as their canopy and 
expos^ to the* dews of night, a guard maintained a lazy 

It ;h(pis we believe a day or two previous to poor Davis's 
death Hiat the return of Colonel Wyraer's Brigade to , Kan- 
daiii^, after it had razed the walls of Kilat-i-Ghiljaee, gave 
JM0W zest to the affrontery of Shams-oo-Deen.' He himself 
^ nought tidings of their retreat to Palmer and his interpre- 
ter ; at tho same^ time bidding them make themselves quite 
i/ ever Doat Muhamnmd were restored, they too 
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sliould liavc a safe mission to tlieir friends. lie added, that 
the Kandahar troops were already on tiieir march to India, 
and that Sirdar^ M Akbar Khan was' at that mo- 

ment negotiating tm*ms for the restorati^ of the Ameer; 
and that all would be well at last, through the kind inter* 
vention of the Sikhsy as the Britisli army had agreed to eva- 
cuate the country and never again to enter it invasively. - 

The sequel of these caminunioatiom was a stiH more rigo- 
rous espionage ; a night-guard oi from fifteen to twenty 
Affghans being ‘mounted in the Sarkcha, not a little to the 
disappointment of the prisoners, as they relieved some more 
communicative Kohiatania and their cAe// whose fort was 
liard by Chorikar, and who helped to while their tedious 
hours with panegyric on the fine quahties of poor Charles 
llattrav, whoni> he said, he knew well, and esteemed highly as 
Assistant Political Agent at that Cantonment. Now no word 
could traiispire between the captives and their watch, the 
gossip of these latter being in Pushtoo, to which thej/ might 
listen all night and still not catch one gleam of consolation 
from any rumour which mirjht be ctirrent of approaching 
reiief. The movements of the Kandahar squadrons seemed 
to be paraiywl. While the crops were ripening, a hope of 
their arrival did remain ; for it mmt occur to them, thought 
their anxiouis expectants, that the necessary deniaju] for 
agrestial intmnrers will at that time greatly reduce the num- 
ihers iiudcr the Nawab^s standard. ' But the best time was 
Allowed to pass— June wore away — and July came — and still 
w as there no nearer prospect of amelioration than the men- 
tion by Shams-oo^JDeen and bis brother of an an^angement 
for an exchange of prisoners in progress betw een Lawrence, 
Pottinger, and Troup on the one pait, and Mohammed Akbar 
Khan on the other. The detail of this arrangement may be 
found in the ^^Notes^' of Eyre. 

In the month of August the prisoners colleoted from some 
passing conversations that Shams-oo-Deen intended march- 
ing on Kandahar with an imificnse arxny of Ghiljaees, 
Andarees, Zadarknees and other taribes of*Affghans, some 
twenty thousand strong to engage Nott upon his advance to 
Kabul ; and that Gt)ol Mohammed was to be left in charge 
of (xhuzni. Tliey had for some weeks observed a camp 
near the river, which they looked upon as an unquestionable 
corroboration that such a movcraefit was contemplated. 
Thus were they the more startled, one night, just as they 
had lain them down on their cold quarters |or repose, to see 
Sluims-oo-Deen come up to the roof of Sarkcha. He 
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coramimicjited that they were to start at once for Kabul; 
and ere half an hour they were ready with their light 
equipages to mount the Kaw^tjahs.* But only to be coun- 
termanded---their capricious jailor having discovered within 
that'brief interval that the Ghiljaees were abroad, and that it 
would be certain death to every one of them to persevere in 
their route just then. Biit at length Shams-ob-Dcen did 
depart in reality. Where is not certain— to intercept Nott’s 
advance, it was said ; but preparations were evidently in 
progress to resist an >*expected siege at Ghuxhi. The guards 
scowled, looked sanguinary, and spoke threateningly, The 
approach of a hostile armament, it was whispered would 
be the signal for an infant assassination of the captives, or 
else for their dispatch to Toorkistau, as might be decided on. 
Beyond these dark allusions, all was inystery> though there 
was enough to strengthen the most ominous conjectures. 
The guard was all day busied in melting and recasting the 
metal of fifty boxes of smTendcred ammaDition, to furnish 
cartridges for their smaller-bored juzails. 

On the night of the 19th of August Nazar Mohammed enter- 
ed the enclosure, and, arousing the prisoners, bade then once 
again prepare immediately for despatch to Kabul. Palmer, 
who had been deceived into activity a few days before on a 
similar notice of dispatch, demurred, and demanded, that 
he might be confirmed Of the reality of this expressed inten- 
tion by the presence and .witness of Gool Mohammed ; with- 
out which, he would not advance the equipment of his subor- 
dinates. This being conceded, and the camels declared to be 
under harness and waiting outside the Kabul gate, in another 
half-hour the elated freemen found themselves, a pair in 
each camel-pannier, upon their way to the Capital. 

They were escorted by some sixty or eighty ferocious look- 
ing Ohiljaees, a few mounted, the rest on foot. Their pain- 
fully tedious journey was accomplished by the 23rd, on which 
day they entered Kabul under a feu de jme of blank cartridge, 
and fiendish shouts and fellings, from their guard, whose 
numbers gathered as they proceeded through the tortuous 
streets, and who launched at them as savage abuse and exe- 
crations as it has ever been the lot of British soldiers to 
enip. ^ . 

I ii^aving traversed every purlieu of the city, which blazed 
with torches, and swarmed with all life most inimical to the 
English name, the procession wound up the Bala Hissar. 


Oamel-Pannien. 
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Here they encountered increased demonstrations of ferocity; 
Kazar Mohammed drew rein — the camels halted — he would 
know the pleasure of the Wuzeer touching his charge. A per- 
sonal servant of Mohammed Akbar then presented himself ; 
— he saluted the fatigued officers; and shook hands with 
them all round. Bidding them follow him, he ushered them 
into the W uzeer's presence, who welcomed them with abun- 
dant cordiality, and soon introduced them to Troup and Pot- 
tinger. Mohammed Akbar Khan expressed his indignation 
at the shameless torture to which Palmer had been put, and 
eulogized his own more becoming treatment of hostages, 
announcing that Lady Macnaghten still possessed a lac of 
jewels, and t^at his prisoners always enjoyed a freedom of 
exercise, walking about his gardens, when and as they pleas- 
ed. Then a rep$st, luxurious in comparison with their recent 
fer(^, was served for all, and, next morning, horses furnished 
to convey the newly arrived to their fellow hostages. Strik- 
ing off to the right from the Bala Hissar through cultivation 
of corn and rice, and crossing the Logur river, they skirted 
the base of the arid mountains beyond, and then galloped 
through a marsh redolent of fever and miasma to surprize 
and delight their comrades in arras at Shewakhee. Of the 
few sepoys left inOhuzui, some, and it may be hoped sevei*al, 
escaped into Nott's camp, when he, liaving receiwd, (to use 
Lord Clauricarde's expressions,) " inMructwm to retire," 
H^yailed himsc-lf of his to adx^ance;" but the 

actual number saved we have not the means of ascertaining. 

The future of the friends united at Shewakhee has been 
already ably told. We need not recapitulate, our sole and 
humble object being to set forth in its fair proportions this 
hitherto, we believe, imperfect link in the story of our 
Affghan disasters; and to claim such candid amende as we are 
persuaded that a knowledge of what their real position was 
must secure for a brave, a sufferings and an injured band of 
British Officers. 
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V. 

bante! 

“ He saw thro’ life and* death, thro’ good and ill, 

He saw thro* his own soul. 

I’he marvel of the everlasting will. 

An open scroll, . 

Before him lay.’- Tennyson. 

Dantk Arafiiiitiai whs bom iia the year 1265; the exact 
date is unknown, hut judging from a paJssage in the Divina 
Cornmedia (Paradfeo Gattto txii,) we may place it between 
tlje 2Lst May and the 2lht of June. • 

His education was commenced under the auspices of his 
father; but on the death of this parent, while Dante was 
still a (diild, the young Poet, who is said to have given indi- 
eatioris of the highest genins, was consigned to the care of 
Brunetto Latini, on, whom Lioriardo Aretino bestows great 
praise as w'ell for his intellectual acquirements as for his 
moral virtues. Under this mfister Dante made great pro- 
gress in all the branches of education usually ta\>ght in those 
days ; — the logic of Aristotle, the physical science of Ptolemy, 
and the most orthodox Theology of the Churchy— -he became 
a learned man, in fact, as learned men then went. But of 
liis youth little is recorded ; it passed, as far as know, 
undisturbed by any more grievous misfortunes than the tem- 
porary dejections of love. Port line reserved her deadliest 
blows for the y^ears of his manhood. 

We first hear of him in public at the battle of Gampaldino 
in 1 269, where the Glubellines were defeated and where Dante 
greatly distinguished himself fighting in the foremost ranks 
of the Fbi^ntme Cavaliers, and exposed, say his biogra- 
phers, to the greatest dangeri^^^^^ this battle he gives an 
account and a plan in one of ijis Tetters, 5,j|nd the Ghibelline 
party having been in it, as he says him6eli^g|fpaai al tutto 
rnorta c disfatta.^^ he retuAied to Florence Wflfidure what 
we may safely cml the most severe calamity ot w life — the 
death ot Beatrice, 

His love for her, as is well known, commenced when he 
was in his ninth year, and she a year younger; it survived 
its^ object thirty-one years, and terminated only with his 
dfath forty-eight years after it began. A livd|ib?|prvent and 
lasting must necessarily have had a great effet^n Dante, 
line of bis poems bears the stai|ieifi of' his 
id disappointment; He wrote, as he^fells 


and almost ^eyery 
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Bouagiuuta da Lucca,* as* love inspired and as his lieart 
dictated. Beatrice^ the daughter of Polco Portinari, a Flo- 
rentine nobleman, was well worthy, both from the beauty of 
her person and the purity and excellence of her mind, to be 
the source from whence so great a Poet drew his inspiration. 
He has left* us very charming portraits of his mi.stress scat- 
tered among his smaller poems ; from which we learn that 
slie wfis tall and graceful — of a fair complexion, and with fair 
and curling hair. Men, he Says in the 11th Sonnet, turn to 
gaze upon her as she passes'r-janger and pride depart at her 
coming, sweet thoughts and humility spring up in his breast 
who hears her speak — but what she seems, he exclaims in 
transport, 'when she softly smiles can neither be told nor 
imagined. . 

Si e nuovo miracolo e gentile ! 

The Poet returned, as >ve have said, from tlie battle of 
('arnpaldino in 1289; in the same year Folco Portinari died, 
and so intense was Beatrice's grief for his loss that she too 
died a ftnv months afterwards at the age of twenty-four. 
Boccaccio j’clutes that Dante's affliction at this Iieavy blow 
ehaiigtul his appearance so much, that his nearest friends 
hardly know him, and the Poet himself tells us that it al- 
most deprived him of reason. The utterance of liis grief 
howx»ver sc(m:is m some degree to have calmed its violence ; 
and in one of his canzone he consoies himself by thinking* 
Rliat angels alone w^ere meet ‘companions for his Beatrice, 
since earth was unworthy of containing so fair and pure a 
being. Among the Pmde della Vita: Nuota he gives a very 
tend(ir and beautilui description of himself he sat think- 
ing of Beatrice on the anniversary of her death^ and draw- 
ing unconsciously the figure of an angel on his Tablets — 
doubtless the first germ of her apotheosis id thp Paradiso, 
the noblest tribute ever offered to love! In this portion of 
his great poem she appears surrounded by the most radiant 
glories, the centre to whom the ^ther beatified spirits turn 
with admiration and love ; through her almost maternal 
tenderness the Poet acq^uires his knowledge of the abodes of 
the blest ; and he at length sees her shining with ineffable 
brightness, 

Riflettendo da 8^ gli eterni rai, , ^ 

and smiling oft him from the dazzling splendour of tjie hea- 
ven of heavens. * 


* rurgatoriu, xxit. . 
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Beatrice had been dead only a year when Dante married 
Gemma, a daughter of Manetto Donati. It is difficult to re- 
concile this step with his almost inconsolable grief for Beat- 
rice, but it seems probable that the marriiige w as planned by 
his relations, possibly as a means of alleviating his sorrow; 
though even such a supposition scarcely accmints for the 
readiness with which he appears to have consented to it. 
But however this may be, it is very certain that he bit- 
terly repented his infidelity to his first love. Gemma was far 
from being a fit person to succeed the angelic Beatrice in 
the Poet\s affections ; her violent temper would, of itself have 
been sufficient to make him miserable, and when we add 
to this (as Mrs. Jameson has observed) Dante’s '‘obstinate 
regret for his first love,^^ and his peculiar temper and disposi- 
tion, it is no wonder that such an unsuitable marriage was a 
most unhappy one. We are inclined, however, to think that 
Gemma may have been hardly dealt with, for with regard to 
her, Boccaccio^s evidence is somewhat unworthy of crcclctic''- 
and wdiatcver her faults may have been, we at any rate owe 
her gratitude for the preservation of the first seven C'antc»s 
of the Inferno, which had been written prior to 1302 (the 
year in which Dante was exiled), and were saved by her when 
his house w^as pillaged by his enemies. 

During his exile he fell in love with a beautifni girl of 
Lucca called Gentucca; and it has been conjectured that 
one of the passages in which Beatrice reproaches him for 
his infidelity (Purgatorio xxxiv 58) alludes to her. We 
suspect however; that Gemma is again the subject of Bea . 
triceps censure; for Dante’s chronology is invariably correct, 
and as his poetical journey is supposed to have taken plact' 
in 1300— two years Wore his exile, and perhaps five times as 
many before he saw Gentucca — ^it is not likely that he would 
have committed such an anachronism a$ to speak of his at- 
tachment to her as of a thing that was past.f But, at once 
to settle this not very important point, we hnd Gentucca 
foretold in the 24th canto of the same book, where the Poet is 
told by Bonagidnta da Lucca^f A woman is born 



^ It 18 amusing to read ]^.dxf&r«ny opinions of the Poet’s biographers 
on his marriage. . lu Aret^^ m load in its praise as Boccaccio is averse 
to it ; ly^d the; former, in proof of his assertions, produces a long string of 
philosophers who have been bie^ed with wives -none of them very fortunate 
examples. See the passage in a note to the “ Prophecy of Dante.” 

t Observe the minuteness in the next canto. He- gazes fixedly on 
Beatrice ^ A dSsbremarsi la demnne aete*' Beatrice died, as We have 
seen, in 1290. 
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. . who will make my city pleasing to tliee.^^ This we think 
is conclusive ; and, to dismiss Gentucca, we may mention 
that beyond her name little or nothing is known of her, 
Dante was elected one of the Priori or Chief Magistrates 
of Florence in the year 1300, To this unhappy elevation he 
ascribed all his subsequent misfortunes ; my ills/^ he 
'says in one of his letters, and all mj distresses had their 
cause and origin in the unhappy events of my Priorship.” 
Eut in order to understand this portion of his history, it is 
necessary to glance at the contemporary events with which 
his life is inseparably connected. In the year 1300 arose 
th{‘ ufo great factions of Biaiichi and Ncri ; their origin is 
suilicientiy well known, and we need not fatigue our readers 
witli a re]>etition of it ; sufhcc it to say, that after Pistoja 
ii.'ul been ahnost ruined by their incessant tumults, both par- 
ties went to Florence, either to have their dispute settled ])y 
arbitration , or, if that could not be done, to strengtlien their 
respcctiv(^ factions. At Florence the cause of tlic Ncri was 
espoused by Corso Donati, while the Bianchi sought the as- 
si^talicc (d' Veri, the head of the rival family of Cerchi. Flo- 
rence, like Pistoja, w-as soon divided against itself, and similar 
scenes of violence were again enacted there. At length the 
Ncri sent to Boniface VIIL,* entreating him to usehisinflu- 
jjice to |>ut mutters to right ; and Cardinal T\iatteo d' Acqua- 
sparta was act ordlngly sent from Home, who, after doing 
more harm tlau good, at last placed the city under an inter- 
^ Mci and went his way. Many riots, embassies to Home, 
an'l much contusion — not very easy to elucidate^ — followed ^ 
until the Priori, wearied of such, disgraceful scenes, and ap- 
prelicnsive for the safety of the city, banished both parties 
from Florence.t This measure was executed by Daqte^s ad- 
vice, and, notwithstanding its* impartiality, much odium fell 
upon the Poet in consequence. He was now sent as 
Ambassador to Rome — upon what particular errand is not 
very clear ; and during his absence the Bianchi were 
permitted to return while the Neri were still kept at a dis- 
tance. In the midst of these conflicting* events, Charles 
of Valois, (brother of Philip the Fair) arrived in Florence, 
having been sent by the Pope to settle the disputes. His 


* MnehiaTelli and L. Aretiao t«H tius portioD of Florentine hij^ory 
aoinovvhat difterdhtly. The former saye that the IViori at this, time sent 
to the Pope. ' • 

t Arotipo says that Corso Donati and his party were confined in the 
Castella della luevc, on the Iwrders of Perugia. MaijluaveUi declares they 
M'cutto Rome. " 
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first step was to recall Corso Donati and his faction, and 
to banish the Bianchi; but his reasons for so doing are 
very obscure;* certain it is however, that no sooner had 
tlie Donati — ^Neri — or Guelfs returned to Florence than they 
took vengeance on the Priori and on all whom thejr imagined 
to be hostile to them. Dante did not escape ; his house was 
pillaged — his property — what remained of it at least — 
confiscated, and himself banished; his absence fortunately 
preserved his life. 

On hearing of what had happened at Florence, Dante 
hastily left Rome, and went to Sienna, where he first learned 
the full extent of his misfortunes ; and seeing no other re- 
medy, he determined to join his fellow exiles of the Bianchi 
faction, who had assembled, first at Gorgonza, and afterwards 
at Arezzo ; w here they formed a camp and organized measures 
for the recovery of their rights; Count Alessandro da 
Romaua was chosen leadei*, and twelve councillors, one of 
whom was Dante, were elected to assist him. Thus, as 
Aretiiio expresses it, sperauza in speranza^* the exiles re- 
mained until the year 1304; when, having assembled their 
forces for one vigorous blow, they entered the Florentine 
territory ; overran a great part of it, and even seized one of 
the gates of Florence ; but their efforts were unavailing, and 
they were at last compelled to retire. This failure dispirited 
Dante ; he left the army and went to Verona, where he was 
courteously received by Can Grande della Jieala. 

Force having failed, the Poet now tried his powers of per- 
suasion to induce his countrymen to recall him. He wrote 
letters innumerahle to the principal citizens as well as to the 
people themselves; and, notwithstanding the fierce decrees 
which had been passed against him, even since his banish- 
ment,— condemning him to fie burned, and fined, and what 
is probable that his solicitations w^ould have been 
successful;— rwheU) just at this period, Henry of Luxembourg 
was elected JBmperor of Germany. This event raised the 
depressed Ghibelline spirit! in Italy; and Dante, abruptly 
breaking off his petitions to his countrymen, began to abuse 
their rulers, denouncing them as wicked and infomous, and 
menacing ,them with the Imperial vengeance. At this time 
the Plpkstitines re-admitted many of the Gliibelline exiles, 
but; DaTit(^ and others were especially excluded ; and Henry 

* Aretino ascribes it to an unsuccefisfal attompt of tlio Cerchi to iufl«- 
enco ('harloa by bribij(i,0 iiia attendants. MaohiaveUt to the infiaenee of the 
Ponati. It is probable that botli arc correct. 
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— after having marched against Florence and encamped 
under its walls — dying shortly afterwards at Buonconvento, 
the Foetus hopes of ever returning to his native city seem to 
have expired. 

Certainly w^e cannot wonder at the Florentines refusiftg 
to admit a man who could now sue for permission to return 
with a PopuJe quid feci — and the next day launch 

a bitter invective against the deaf adders who stopped their 
ears to his charming. He seems however to have despaired 
of ()l)taijiing redress by supplication ; and human nature 
could scarcely resist hailing the new light which shone on 
the Ghibelline cause at the accession of Henry to the Im- 
perial crown. But be this as it may, he never again retracted, 
and when told that he might return to Florence, if he would 
only confess himself guilty, he answered j never ! nunquam 
revertiir ! Ho now appears to have regarded his^ native city 
at timCvS with pity and even affectioh, at others, with the 
bitterest hatred ; he says in, one place, after bewailing his 
unjust piinishincnt: It pleascjd the citizens of Florence — 
tlie most famous and most beautiful daughter of Rome — to 
cxi)ii me from her sweet bosom, in which 1 was born and 
nourished even to the apex of my life ; and in which, with 
her good-will, I desire with my whole heart to repose my 
wearied spirit and to finish the time that is allotted to mc.'^* 
A¥e may contrast this tender wish wi^h the withering scorn 
gand sarcasm ot many passages in the Divina Commedin, lu 
liis prose he seems to have occasionally softened towavds the 
city of his birth; in his poetry, never; the very name of 
Florence, even in Heaven is sufficient to call forth a bitter in- 
vective against her or her rulers. When he meets his 
ancestor Cacciaguida in Paradisic, be hears from bitts a glow- 
ing account of the fanner virtues and glories of Florence ;t 
and in the sixth Canto of the Inferno, where he meets the 
person he calls Ciacco (a hog), be asks Is there just 
in an in that divided city ?” is the reply, and com- 

mentators have supposed these tVo to be Guido Cavalcanti 
and Dante himself I We need not multiply instances. 

The Foetus hope of returning to Florence died, as we have 
said, wdth the Emperor Hemy ; and from that time till his 

^ XI Convito. ^ i 

t -^Stava iti pace, sobria o pudica. 

Nori avea cat6neUtk, n^n corona, 

Non donne oontigiaie, aon cintura * 

Che fosue a vod(?r pSii cUe la pemna, 

. fyraduo xv. 
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deatli Dautc wandered about tlirougli tbe various states in Tus- 
cany, Lombardy and Romagna, ‘^seeking rest and finding 
none f entirely dependant on the bounty of others. H ow bit- 
terly he felt this degradation he has expressed in thosefine lines 
iirtw become almost proverbial, where Cacciaguida tells him, 

Thou shalt know how bitter the bread of others tastes, and 
how hard a path it is to as<^end and to descend another's 
stairs.”* 

At length, after many wanderings, he found an asylum with 
Guidoda Polenta, Lord of Ravenna, and the father of Fjan- 
cesca of Rimini. There be died in 1321 at the age of fifty-six. 

The tale of cities quarrelling for the liouour of containing 
his ashes is well known; and even ungrateful Horence” 
awoke to a sense of the glory of her exiled son ; but never 
did his remains lie where, as we have vseen, he wished to lay 
them, and he is buried at Ravenna under a sumptuous 
monument erected by his last protector. His great poem 
made all Italy own the prophet in his tomb Professorships 
were established for the sole purpose of explaining it, and 
nothing was left undone to conipensate for former neglect. 
We can almost forgive the Florentines their hard usage of 
the Poet for the earnestness with which they admired him 
after his death ; installing Boccaccio as their first expounder 
of the mysteries of the I)ivina Commedia. 

Dante, writes Aretino, was man of courteous manners, 
of the middle size, and of a handsome but grave countenance ; 
speaking rarely and slowly, but subtil! in his replies going 
to the root of the matter at once, and with a caustic wit iu 
him better left uuawakened I Honest Aretino further in- 
forms us that the Poet was a beautiful penman, using thin, 
long, and well-shaped letters; no doubt a more important 
fac^t than his love for Beatrice which the old historian treats 
with the most profound csonterapt, sneering at Boccaccio for 
making mention the nine years' love, and similar frivo- 
lities which he relates of so great a man.” Our thanks we 
imagine are due to Boccaebio for not considering the love of 
Dante a trifle.* Aretino's portrait without it is hard and 
dry; the furrowed and car^^ countenance of the 

Poet, all the bitterness of that scornful mouth, but 
v^hOiat a single spark of tenderness or love lighting up those 


' ^’u provermi si come sA di ,|(i)o 

ptme altiui, e CQm*h dum c^le 
J40 c’l .Halir per Paltiai 

Parndim xvii. 
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sad dark eyes j just the man in fact who could have fallen in 
love with Theology and- written soniiets in its praise, but/i 
very ‘ different person, we imagine, from the author of the 
Diviha Cornmedia. 

But now let us glance for a moment at the vneunmg of 
Dante^s life, at the mul of it, for the sad imperfect body we 
’have been looking at tells us little of the Poet. 

He was a melahclioly man; how could he be otherwise? 
suffering grievous wrong— no Beatrice near to console and 
support him — no friend to confide in, he fed on himself — 
became a '^cannibal of his own hearV^ as Bacon says. He 
found deep things there however,— deeper than he liad 
before seen, and he would utter no more vain words, not even 
another syllable in praise of his Beatrice, till he had learned 
to praise her as never yet had been written of woman 
Hell, Purgatory and Heaven were in that man^s breast and 
not lightly to be given to the world. Little wonder, that 
he wasted away and grew pale l)efore the shadows which 
haunted him, for to him they were all true, and, as Carlyle 
says, ^Mie no more doubted of that malebolgepool, that it lay 
iJicre with ail its gloomy circles — with its (ilU gnat — and 
that he himself should see it, than we doubt that wv should 
see Constatitiuople if w^e went thither.^'' ile meditated on 
this rnalebolge t*oo1; meditated on his Beatrice, ascended in 
all her purity and beauty to cverla.'.tiiig happiness; turjied 
phis mind, as he says himself/ to review the past, 

Che non lasciu giamniai persona viva ; 

and asked, in the bitterness of his soul, if justice' W'as but 
a name and no reality. But the answer came : There is a 
God that judgeth the world > and he felt it to be true. 
Deeper then, still deeper did he go hito the mysterj^ of the 
universe, and from its deepest depths, its highest heights, 
produced the Divina Cornmedia. A comedy j why so called 
seems to have puzzled all the cijmmentators ; a comedy of 
Heaven, Hell and Purgatory; a very mournful comedy in- 
deed we think ; yet not without a certain grim humour even 
in the Inferno; and the Paradiso is all light, and love, and 
beauty. 

Dante, a poor homelesal wanderer, subsisting on the bounty 
of others and;vriting the Divina Cornmedia ! These words 
alone tell his tale of sorrow ajid suffering ; intense suffering 
to that high, proud spirit, living in another world, and hold- 
ing converse with the dead; so that the ves^ in the 

Streets knew him to be the raau who visited Hell, from his 
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face, scarrcfl with fi^e and blackened with smoke ! Who dares 
spy that the Divine Comedy is a mere libel on his enemies ? 
Would a libeller have placed Francesca m hell? We may 
imagine the struggles thai it cost him to consign her, erring 
as she waa, to eternal misery. What tenderness there is in 
that scene !~but we Will not descant on this; take rather 
Bruhetto Latini, the master whom Dante loved and revered. 
The Poet need not have placed in torment surely ? but 
Brunetto^s crimes deserved it, and Dante^s severe justice 
would not exclude him though his heart had broken in the 
doing of it. ‘' Are you here Sir Brunette ?" he says when lie 
meets him,* Would a savage revengeful spirit have placed 
hi ra— *a sinner it is true, but no sinner against liante,-— among 
those , 

* Who go their eternal pains ?’ 

No^ — whatever it may be— UevengC is most clearly not the 
mcaiiiug of the Divina Commedia. 

Volumes upon volumes of commentaries, aniiotatious, 
note.^, illustrations, considerations— wluit not — for the most 
part very uninteresting, have been written on this Divinti 
Comedy, and its manifold allegories ; but the minute cix- 
plauations which have beep given appear to us to be tlie 
offspring of misplaced and useless labour, fiosetti, ouc 
of the most learned and industrious of the allegory liunters, 
has no doubt discovered many very curious rueanings in 
ambiguous passages ; but his interpretations are frequently 
strained, and in sdine eases do not even answer the required 
conditions. T^ot a line; not a word, is allowed to mean 
simply what it expresses ; there is always something bclovv, 
difficult to fmd, and not very intelligible when found. Why 
should w trouble ourselves ‘about the hidden meaning of 
this or that personage or place in the Divina Commedia? 
Can we not accept tlie city of Dis as it is, without knowing 
that it represents Florence ? May not the Inlerrio be to 
us verily by itself Jiell, without standing for Italy ? 
or the of the malebplge be actually so, and no- 

' A saddest of all : are we to give up Beatrice, 
andlpceWe in her stead an abstract Theology? — Let who 
call her so; to us Beatrice shall be Beatrice, the bea- 
iiied spirit of her whom Dante loved. 



# Chinairdo la mia aha eua faccia 

llcflpdfti : 8ifttie Brunette 1 

' Inferno, %y. M, 
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It is utterly ittcouceivable that the Poet could have sat 
down to write an involved and comple^v slle^ory, such aijS 
those who have most attentively studied, the Divina Corn- 
media have discovered in it; and not only that he could 
have had such an intention^ but that he could have elabo- 
rated it with such precision^ without a hk)t or a blunder, 
through an infinite variety of scenes attd events, and an 
endless succession of characters, Even Spenser, whoso 
avowed allegoi’5% formidable as it is, is mere chiid^s. play 
compared to what has been discovered in Dante, is eon-* 
stantly forgetting it^returning to himself, and becoming 
human; and we must own that we have a higher opinion 
of the Tuscan Poet than to believe that he could have been 
guilty of such elaborate minuteness as his commentators 
u.soril)e to him. The fine spirit of Spenser, with every inten- 
tion of shackling itself, burst its bonds in all the better 
passages of the Faery tiueen ; and w'as Dante to be tied 
down and iiemmed in at every step he took with the neces- 
sity of attending to an almost impossible allegory ? 

Tlie Divine Comedy, as a whole, is an allegory, but an 
allegory of the Poet’s soul, not of foolish Theologies and Car- 
dinal virtues. What great poem is not thus allegorical ? The 
deepest, truest tlioughts of the deepest, truest hearts, winch 
must, to a certain extent, be unspeakable, become allegorical 
whoi clothed in woiJs ; and a deep, true idea becomes like- 
^wise ill its expression allegorical; but at the same time it 
is incumbent on every man to say what he ht^ to say in as 
simple a form as he can devise and have dotie with it ; no 
blessings on him who first introduced such a rage for minute 
and frivolous allegory that Ta^so had to invent one to fit 
the Gerusalemma Liberata, and our own Spenser was con- 
strained to vex our souls with allegorical men and wj^men, 
and lions and lambs, and Heaven knows what brides! 
Most true it is that he is the greatest Poet who can express 
the highest thought in the most iutelligible form ; and 
equally true that the best pbet/y is metaphorical in its ex- 
pression; or, as wc may say, allegorical ; ibr the two words 
have, to a very considerable extent, the same signification. 
The deepest beauties, which are in reality the deepest truths, 
can only be told to us symbolically ; ks, for instance, 
Shakspoare tells us that thought of almost unfatbpmable 
depth ; , • * 

We ate #uph stuff 

As dreams are made ol, and dur littld Hfd 
• Is rounded with a sleep ; 
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symbolicaljy--^allegorically in fact — by means of dreams 
and sleep j the simplest way doubtless of expressing it; but 
even now we will venture to say there are not a dozen men 
Jiving who ean tkoroughly understand it ; so true is it, that 
an idea may be expressed in as simple a form as it is possi- 
ble to be in, and yet, not be altogether intelligible. To this 
W ordsworth alludes when he speaks of the 

Tliougb t8 that do often lie too deep for tears, , 

mucli more far words!. The Divine Comedy is full of hidden 
meanings; but why? — because, in most cases, no umrds 
could completely unfold them ; as indeed Dante tells us 
himself: Who can/^ he says, with mere words tell of 
the blood, &c. and elsewhere he desires us to ponder 

the doctrine w^hich lies concealed in his verses.f It is true 
then, we think, that the highest truths must be told alle- 
gorically or not at all ; for they verily are, of themselves, 
mexprcssible ; — The Divina Commedia has been compared 
to a forest, in which every commentator cuts a new path, 
and so far the comparison is true enough ; but for the most 
part they are paths which lead no w’hither. To our think- 
ing these labour-loving and ingenious individuals are like 
the old ffkshioned gardeners, who would not allow a tree to 
stand simply for what it ^vas — a tree; but it must also be a 
gritiin, or a pyramid, or a peacock, or any otlier natural or 
supernatural object, that beholders might admire the artistes 
skill in improving nature. So with Dante/s great poem. It 
is a forest which was traver&ed by no path,^^ 

Che nessuD sentiero era segnato ; 


the commentators have cut their way through it in Alexaa- 
dro-(i:ordiau style, and now every twig, every leaf, every 
rustl#in the branches is big with unutterable things. 

As much of the allegory as is needful for us to know lies 
on the surface perceptible to any man who chooses to look ; 
and, simply as we understand it, the main import of the 
Divine Comedy *is this. To Dante, afRicted and in trouble, 
Love truth Divine Wisdom,^' as the com- 

called Beatrice) sends Poetry — (naturally per- 
^ irgib the Poet wliom Dante most esteerae(l) — to 


^ Inferno, xxTtii. 

t O voi, ebe avet© gl’ iiiteib!»tti 3afti, 

Mirate la dottrina ©lie s’aseohdo 
velaitte delH 

3 '^- lu/emo, ix. tyl. 
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comfort and succour him. He is first freed frgm various 
sins, which, after the fashion of the times, he Tepresents under 
the forms of animals, and then, by means of Love and Poe- 
try, he is euabied to see into the deep, half-hidden secrets of 
his existence; which is, of itself, a grei^t truth; for these 
will, and dp, show us deeper things than are dreamt of in 
’our philosophy. He sees Hell; and HeaVen, and Purgatory 
— he must tell the world of them — that they do I’eally exist, 
and are no mere w^ords; a prophet- was he, to tell men that 
sin is hateful to God as Hell itself— ^that virtue is pleasing 
to Him and Heaven its reward^that repentance — purification 
— Purgatory as he called it — is the one thing needful for 
those who desire to see Paradise. His whole sbixl burns 
to tell tliis tale of Divme Jmiice, a justice which he found 
not on earth ; and he translates it into a vision tliat it may 
be somewhat intelligible to those who read it with attention. 

So far an allegory, and a necessary one ; but the accursed 
spirit of the age had bitten even liiiii too, and he must needs 
have his puerilities, liis cortce^^i-couceits (and very lamenta- 
ble conceits they often are), and many otlier thiugs which w^e 
do not approve of in these enlightened times. But grant- 
ing ail this, we mci’ely debit his age with such fiiults and 
acquit him altogether; w^e debit his age with them for they 
do ill truth belong to it, but the wdiich ^5 belongs to all 
ages and is pceulhir to none,^^ is Banters own. We might 
^as well (it was one of ByroiPs feiv true remarks) expcctHhe 
midnight heaven to be all stars as a long poem to be 
perfect. . 

liaviug then, as w^e say, to tell the world of Heaven and 
of Hell — of all that in them is, and all that lies between 
them — he must do so in as fe<v words as possible ; he has no 
time for little adornments; no time to waste on giving a 
Dutcli-finisli to his pictures ; the intensity — the earnestness 
of his mind reproduces itself in words, and three lines per- 
haps depict a scene which it requires some degree of inten- 
sity in the reader even to comprehend. His verses are aptly 
described by two words which he applies to the human forest 
in the Inferno (Canto xiiL), nodosi e^nvoitV ^ — knotty and 
involved ; the Consequence is, that he is so concise as to be 
somewhat obscure even to his countrymen, and to a fpi’eigii- 
er a paraphrase is absolutely necessary for nine-teqths'of 
the poem. ¥et with all this there is nothing lost which jt 
imports us to know. The Theology is no doubt tiresome, 
and the explanations of physical |menomeqa unmtc^e 
becau*$e our advancement in science has shown themi gene- 
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rally, to be untrue ^ bilit the«e are altogether minor points, 
the}' have at any rate the advantage of compression, and — 
are in no wise allegorical. 

Dime Jt^tice tbeii k idea— the soul , of this great 
poem i explained in a rather remarkable manner it may be ; 
allegoricfd^ haring but it has 

yet another Dote'^worthy signihcation— rthe allegoiy of the 
Poetk sufferings, and triumph ^over suffering ; which is how- 
ever but another form of the same, Divine Justice, that com- 
pensation which mysteriously affects all earthly things. But 
what now do we derive from< ^is glance at the true meaning, 
as it appears to us, of the Divina Commetlia ? 

This at least, (and it is most important,) that Dante w as 
in earnest in wdiat be did — believed in it — told his vision to 
his fellow-men as a great truth ; which indeed it is ; told how 
he struggled in the depths of Hell — wandered purityiug him- 
self In Purptory, and at last saw Heaven opened to his 
glance ! His sufferings were now over aiid his w aiuleriiigs 
at an end ; eternal rest was at hand ; death and the grave 
'Svhere the wicked cease from troubling and the weary are 
at rest.^^ Fittest home fgtr the heart-broken exile ! Fame 
'won by sorrow I Truly did he learn by suffering what he 
taught in song.^^ The History of hk soul is contained in the 


^ panto has himsolf told us thus much of th« Pivina Ooirttncdia, in the 
Latin Dedicatory Pi’cfaco, addressed to Can Grumte. ** In sense, he says, 
this work is not simple, but multiple ; for there is first the sense (iUv^U, 
and then the mnm alUgprhid nmt<4. This may he thus Uiust-nited : 

‘ When luradwent oniof th<e house of Jacob from a strange people ; 

Judah wait hin sonctmry and Israel his uominion,'' In the sonso literal, 
these words sjKjnify nothing more than th’» exodus of laraol from hJgypt in 
tjho dpys of Moses, In the sense alle^foricat, they mean the redemption 
Christ has purchased. In tlio sense morale tlie convorsion of the 
ifiSnTfrom ^brrow, suftering, and sin, to the state of grae,«, And in the sense 
the exodus of the emancipated spirit from the bondage of corrup- 
tion* to tliC liberty of everlasting glory.” Further on, ho adds, of the poem 
specifically —** in the sense llUralf its 8uh}ect is merely the state of the soul 
after death ; but in the sense alleyorieal, tlie Poet discourses of that Hell 
where, a» m^u tender like travelfers, they may liavc good or bad (Icsert ; 
and of Man.liia Agent, obnoxious to the "rewards and ptinisluuonfs of 

Justice.” passage Dante seems, as in the former, to bring the allego- 
rical interj^retation of the Commedia under one head, and to 

exclu<£3B 'anagogi<^ meaning lie gives not the smallest index to any 
pnl divers typical interpretations of the characters of Virgil and 

Ipat^iriice, which the comiiMJiitators have devised. 

"' The Word arnffiHfiml has been nsod by owtr ReforinerB and other Church 
Wjifcorsi in a aensi! Very similar th that adopted by Dante. ‘ Thus ^lyndall— 
“The allosrory is appropriate tn fayth, and tlie anagogicalt to hoptJ and 
things above and Field, Cof iJ^ Onurihf B. 11/. e. 2f}j^ « thd anagogicall 
tiense is, whfp the tbing«< literally expresised unto us do signifie i:Hjmc thing 
in the? skip, o^h<»ayen’« happiness.”— KDii on^ , * 
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DiYine Comedy^therefnre do we prize it. Hell, Purga- , 
tory, and Heaven have no existence for Mjy; though the 
eternal truth of the idea which lies beneath remains unalter- 
able; but w e read of them to see that great proud. soul^ — 
stem, and yet tender as a woman's— glass* itself^ in the 
subliiixest suh^t that can. occupy the iniii^ of man. 

" We would fain ‘ say a few words more on this Divine 
Comedy ; though vre can scarcely dare hope to say much 
that is new on a subject which has already exercised so many 
minds. ^ 

Poiitiy has been called, and truly, musical thought,” but 
Dante’s are, for the most part, either wild wailing cadences, 
or grave celestial melodies. The very smiles of Beatrice are 
sad, and we knbw not whether Heaven, with all its light and 
1()V(‘, is not every wdiit as affecting as the malebolgo or the 
circles of Purgatory. What happiness there is is grave and 
subdued —tinged with the melancholy of the Poet’s mind; — 
of eheerfulness there is none in all that long poem. But 
there is hope and bravery there— ^hope in Purgatory, and 
bravery throughout the who^c ; even in Hell where 

No hope of rest— not even of lessened pain 

Ji'er comforted them, 

there is endurance and brave contempt of pain. Parinata 
degli Uherti riff cs from his burning sepulchre iu Dis— -that 
city of woe — vs if he despised Hell.” 

’ Come avosse r inferno in gran dispitto, ^ 

And Capaneus, in the midst of th^it fire which showered 
down on him like snow on the Alps when there is no 
wind,” though he knows w^ell that for him there is no hope, 
is as proud and defiant as Milton’s Satan. Satan, conscious 
of his fallen state and ^^wai&ng revenge/’ has hope ; but 
Capaueus acknowledges no fall ; 

Such as I w'as alive, such am I dead. 

The fiery shower does not soften him, lying disdainfully 
there ami defying Jove to fillup the mcasuuJ of hi revenge. 

But it is not all thus. Dlsewhere there are no sound* 
save of the deep righs, which make the eternal air to 
tremble,” 

Che Taura eterna faceran tremare ; 

and in aiadtSer place sighs, lamentations, and piercing 
cries rcsottttddd through the starless air/^ 

' , Sospiri, pisfttk et idfi gnai , 

• .Risouavan per T aere san^ aielle. 
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Let us here glance for a moment at Miltou as compared with 
Dante * Miltou^a Hell is the of Devils — their ; 

punishment is but a seecn^ry consideration in it; bu^t 
Daute^s is emphatiealljf ^/in^ of punishment ^ alike for 
wicked men Httid for evil spirits. Beyond the mere name 
there is no similarity between them. On the whole we 
give the preference to Banters as being truer— 'Siheerer than 
the other, Milton no more believed in Pandemonium than 
we do, but the Italian believed literally in his Inferno; 
consequently Milton-s — ^grand and awful as it is— ^does not 
affect us as Dante's does. In reading -Miltou we caii sec 
plainly that he is drawing entirely on his imagination ; but 
we believe that Dante did really^ see what be declares ho saw% 
and the simple earnestness of the man has t^raisemUance 
about it that is wonderfully conviucirig. sa\v this,” lie 
says, I do not expect you to believe it but / wu? itf and we 
take him at his word and do not doubt for a moment that 
he did see it.t The very simplicity and straight-forwardness 
of his narrative preserves its truthfulness; a man who had 
seen what he saw^ was not likely to think much of the 
elaborate ornament and raagnincent diction with which an 
amateur Milton cotild afford to grace his poetn. Dautc/s 
Inferno we may call matter-of-feiCt/a perfect historical truth ; 
Milton's Hell is matter of romance, and has not a word 
of truth in it. We have more faith in the Faery-land 
of Spenser even, than in Milton's supernatural scenery and 
characters— Spenser too has the vraismnbMvfie which de- 
lights us in DantCi This truthfulness arises from minute, 
and, as far as is to the eye apparent, accidental touches; 
not obtruded upon us, but felt rather than seen ; giving an 
air of reality to the narrative ^without exhibiting any desire 
of doing so. Two very remarkable instances of it occur iii 
thfifse tWo Poets. '^Ijet none them read,'" says Spenser on 
one occasion speaking of some books of magic and sorcery, { 
giving us tbjt^dvice as gravely as if we had the volumes at our 

^ * We that in drawing this comfiarisoii, when it has been 

already by Macaulay, we lay eiirselvee open to a charge of 

for the development of that intensity- -the most striking 
oharac^^Ks of Dantr/s mind, —a oomp^rison of 8o mo sort is absolutely 
necewp^^'d we hope our readers will acquit us of plagiaris(n. > ‘ 
jdace he declares that be esh scarcely believe it bimMlf; 

So tu sei or, fjOttorc, a creder lento * 

' ♦ * Cib ch’ io dird, non sark jraerttvjgHa ; 

yV' , Chi* io, rhe *1 vidi, appopa il mi consento. , 

■ /'>//erMO,-xxv. 4b‘, 

Y 15, i. C. i. xixvii. 
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elbow ; ai\(l Dante in i^kting.what Virgil told him of the 
city of Dis contiunefs ; " He said other things but I do not; 
rcmcml)or tliem, for I was engrossed in looking at the lof?ty 
tower Inirning to ita summit.^^* Remark, however, that tins 
is quite distinct from that particularity of description which in 
many cases weakens the sublimity of the conception. Take 
for example Milton’s Hell and Dante’s, The former is iar 
away, wc know not where, within " the reign of Chaos and 
old Night/’ The latter is here, under our feet; dig deep 
enough and you will find it. Viewed in this way, we must 
uncjuosfionably give the preference to Milton ; distance — 
and well did ne know its power — ^always affects our ima- 
ginations most forcibly. Again — Dante’s Hell is bounded 
— divided — laid out with as much minute carefulness as a 
Dutch fiower-garden, we descend from circle to circle with the 
same regularity that we w^oiild from the gan*et of a house to 
the kitchen ; but Milton’s is measureless to man,” — 

A dark 

Illimitable ocean without bound 

Without dimension, where length, breadth and height 

And time and space are lost ; 

and every thing in It is as vague and indistinct as itself. On 
the whole the diftercncc appears to be this; that we see 
Dante’s Hell — we imagine Milton’s. Mr, Ruskin (Modern 
Painters, Vol. ii. Pt. iii ) has very ably pointed out that 
flames '' however they may overwhelm us with 
^"horror, fail of making us thoroughly, unendurabiy hot/* 
whereas Dante takes ^"our breath away and leaves us gasp- 
ing.” Such,” he continues, “ is alw ays the mode in which 
the highest imaginative faculty seizes its materials. It nev^r 
stops at crust or ashes, or outward images of any kind ; it 
ploughs them all aside and plunges into the very central fiery 
heart; nothing else will content its spirituality.” This we 
think will be very apparent to any one who compares the red 
hot walls of the city of Disf w ith the gates oi Milton’s Hell, 

impaled with circfmg fire 
Vet unconsumed. * 

There is an indescribable lurid about the former, which 
we look for iii vain in the latter. But independent of such 
dissimilarities, there are other very important differences. 
Dante’s Hell has no Satan, unless we choose to call his hor- 


* lufomo, ix. 34. 
f — Maii»tro, gia le sue ni 08 chit« 
jhh oiitro corto nella vallc^cemo 
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rible vision of Ijiicifer by tliat name. The Poet indeed 
styles him 

L’ imperador del doloroBo regno, 

but he has no power over it, and, suffers torment in its very 
centre, fixed there without the ;powGr of niovinj; hand or 
foot. A hiige inanimate motister, upon which Dante and 
Yirgii climb, turning themselves round m they reach his 
Avaist ; for hmf of his body is in one hemisphere, half iti tluj 
other ! He is merely the chief of the rebellious angels, not 
like Milton^s Satan, the powerful Spirit of evil and arch 
enemy of the human race. The demons of fShe Inferno are 
altogether very subordinate characters ; "mere tormentors — 
hideous spirits who aid in carr}Tng out the punishments 
inflicted on the damned. Cerberus is represented barking at 
them with his three mouths ; Charon huHies (it is the ))est 
expression we can find for it) the souls whom he has to 
ferry over the sad nver Acheron : Woe to you, w icked 
spirits 1 he shouts, and beats them with his oar. Seducers 
of women are flogged by horned demons armed with 
immense whips; and swundlers are prevented from issuing 
out of the pitchy lake by fierce devils who cast curious eyes 
upon Dante himself as he pa8.se8 through them. But hor- 
rible as the actual torments of the Inferno are, they are far 
from being the most striking or even the most horrible part 
of it. It is the hideons moral degradation wliich is so fearful 
to contemplate; we see spirits wallowing in the hike of pitch, 
bending their backs out of it like dolphins in th^ sea, and 
(living, as the demons approach, like frogs in a pond ; while 
o&e sinner still remains with his face on a level with the 
foul fluid, just as we may see one solitary frog remain after 
bis companions have dived \o the bottom. Then to tliink 
that these were once men like ourselve^4 ! — A very mournful 
comedy. 

The sadness of Purgatory is relieved by liope, but it is yet 
full of sorrow, though subdued, and comparatively silent. 


Vermiglie, come bc di fuoco ubcUc 

p'Fomro. ■ .. , .. , ,, 

'■ # ' # , # # # 

La mura mi parean cbe ferro fosse. 

InfernOy viif 

Again, within the city he sees 
- I* alta torre alia oima rovente 
And the tombs 80 glowing 
CKe ferro pi?i non ehiede vermi’ arte, 

Infirnoy i%. 
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so deep mingle with the words of repentance that 
scarcely can tlwj accents be distinguished. 

Cbe le pamls appena b’ mtendea. 

The Inferno is terrible in its misery; the Purgatorio is 
overwhelmed with the anguish^ not of pain, but of remorse. 
Tlicj'e are no alti gnai^* in it, rather tristi sad, soul- 

affeeting lamentaitions for sin. But, as we say, there is 
hope-^hay, seouritjr-— ^of bliss ; for Dainte addresses the suf- 
fering spirits, . 

O amme sicurc 

D* aver, quando che sia, di pace stato. 

Senircj but alas I mhmi? Through how many years— for 
Jiere years are reckoned — for how long are their torments to 
last y But there is no question of that — no repinings at their 
lot; \\K\ deserved this, they all cry, and more than this— 
Ood has been mercifid to us. liepeutance, — in that one word 
lies the whole meaning and spirit of Purgatory; of those 
slippery stairs, and sculptures, and human caryatides bowled 
down with the weight of their sins, liepeutance is the work 
that goes , on in that furnace for refiriitig and purifying the 
soul,^ 

It is very, verv sad , less intelligible- we think than cither 
the Inferno or the Paradise; for on it the sun shines, and 
moon and the stars; — day and night hold their course 
on earth, and the tired wanderers lie down to rest and to 
sleep as thej' proceed on their melancholy .fburncy. Tliey 
meet others too, wandering there, and Daute is known to be 
still in tlio body by the shadow lie casts on the ground ! It 
is something between Heaven and Hell not bu earth, 
though it is said to be so ; altogkher mysterious and meijtpli- 
cable ; half an allegory we think of earth and its inhabitants. 
Haute enters Purgatory, as into life, afflicted with sijusy anger; 
pride, avarice, and so on; he purifies himself of these by 
help of the angels who wipe the*Cain4ike marks from his 
brow; Lethe blots out all sin from his reittembrance, and 
Paradise is gained. 

llepeiitance, we say then, is the meaning of this Poem of 
l^urgatory ; but Divine Justice is still the Pol^#tar to guide 
the Poet in the composition of it ; for the faculty of repentance 



() creatura, die ti moudi 

l*«r tornar bella a colui che ti i’eoe. • 

Pttrffaforh^ m, SI 
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Is but one phase of the justice — the mercy — of God ; Divine 
.Justice still, and Always ; but no longer severe — merciful 
rather, for now, says the Pciet, ye arc certain of seeing 
high light, who thinks only of your wishes.” 

It is less intelligible than the other two parts; fuller of 
meaning, but not so easily elucidated ; for the meaning lies, 
not in surface-allegories, but in the deep soul of it. It 
approaches somewhat more nearly to ourselves, and to our 
owm life; contains more of the mystery of our existence, and 
deep and clcar-soiilcd must he be who can expound this 
most mystical, most melancholy strain. 

There is no part Of the poem which pleases us more than 
the concluding cantos of the Furgatorio, where Dante and 
his guide enter the Terestrial Paradise by the banks of the 
river Lethe. The earth is covered with bright flowers ; the 
air breathes fragrance; and the clear stream murmurs on, 
shaded by the overhanging trees in which the birds arc 
warbling, while a gentle wind among the boughs holds the 
bass to their songs.* How beautiful it is ! Like one of the 

Sumnier isles of Edeu lying in dark purple spheres of sea 

a bright dream encii^led by an obscure ocean of sleep ! For 
scenes like this sei^e on our imaginations so forcibly that 
they seem to stand alone — ^to be solitary in their beauty — and 
to have no connection with ought else that we read of in tale 
or history. The loveliness of the scenery here reminds us 
of the magic beauty of Ariosto’s Garden of Aicina, or 
Spenser’s of Bliss ; many touches indeed are almost 

the same, showing how perfect w;is the appreciation of 
beauty by these great poets. f 

But in an Eden like this thpre must be an Eve ; and accord- 
ingly Matilda appears, singing to herself, and plucking the 
bright flowers which bestrew her path. All this is very 
beautiful, and the compliment the Poet pays her (comparing 
her to Proserpine in the fields of Sicily when she w^on the 
heart of Pluto) is as poettcal as it is appropriate ; very dif- 
ferent from the* buckram compliments of Milton’s Adam and 

bowing and curtseying. to the very ground~^^ the gal- 
la^^es of Paradise,” as Addison was pleased to call them. 



* PuT^atorio, xxviii. 

t Com ware more 08 |Uictally Vur^atorio, xxviii. 1(1. Orland^ ,Furio$Of vi. 
xxi. and 11, xii. Ixxi. 

Compare aW) .'jpcriftor’s well known description of an almuud troo {t\iery 
h yii. xxxii.Hhe last two lines) with the HHh line of the sanio Canto 
^fihi0^urf/atorw. 
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But we may not linger here ; Beatrice has descended and 
led her mortal lover up to the Celestial Heaven, where \yc 
will follow them. It is still to a certain degree sad; Divine 
Justice broods over Heaven too> as over Hell and Purgatory, 
and diffuses a solemn gloom even while it enlightens it, like 
a lofty window of coloured glass in some old cathedral — 
’beautiful in itself^ and beautiful in the light it gives, which 
yet is but a dim religious light/^ staining the white radi- 
ance of eternity.^’ ' 

To us there is something very beautiful in the maternal 
tenderness and care of Beatrice; and in the noble allegory of 
her leading the Poet up to Heaven. Virgil might guide his 
steps in Purgatory ; Beatrice alone could show him the highest 
serret ; tlie purest love alone was capable of the transcendaut 
task of elucidating the mystery of eternal happiness — that 
highest phase of Divine Justice. The meaning of the Paradiso 
is open to us in its name ; it is in reality nothing more than 
an attempt to depict the glories of Heaven and the splendid 
reward of Beatrice. The earnestness of the Poet is very visi- 
l}le here too. Heaven, as he has described it, was an eternal 
truth to him; it >vas verily so mid no otherwise ; so kmi he 
seen if in vision, and so he hoped to see it when death had 
released him from the suflerings of mortality — if over 1 
return again/’ he says, *^to that holy triumph, for which 1 
constantly bewail my sins, and beat my breast/^* Think 
■;, h intensely he must have longed for this, and how, brobd- 

ing over his lost Beatrice, the desire to ri joiii her shaped 
itself in this concluding melody! This ardent hope cheers 
him throughout the dismal journey in Hell, and through the 
wailings of Purgatory. The sole desire and longing of his 
life is shown to us allegorically in these two Poem>v hut the 
Paradise is the consummation of this hope, a foregone coii- 
clnsion, which is, of itsell^ the best proof of the Poet’s sin- 
cerity — Death could have no terrors for him who e\i>ecteu to 
join his Beatrice in that “ holy triumph,” freed for ever from 
the earth which had treated him ’so harshly. 

Puuishment---Repentance Reward ; tlieke then are the 
three facts which constitute Divine J ustice. These are the 
subjects of the Divine Comedy. 

There is much confusion in this great Pitem qf Christian 
doctrine and Pagan superstition ; of things earthly ^^nd 

, ^ ' ^ ; * ■ 

fci’io tomi iiiai, Iiottoro, a quel (Idvoto 
I’rionfo, per lo quale io piango ap^ssO 
Le mie peqcata, petto ini peretioto^^ • v 

* parddiVo, xxti. 
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things heavenly ; sins which may be freely pardoned ; they 
aye the faults of Dante's age as we have before observed. 
But there is also in it a noble abhorrence of tyraimy and of 
vice ill every shape ; a bold exposure of Papal crime and 
inonkivsli degenerateness; both of wbieh we pass over — some- 
what unwillingly we confess — for the Anti-papal spirit which 
prevails in Dante, and which tinges also the works of 
Petrarch and Boccaccio, is one of the most remarkable 
characteristics they possess. Had Dante lived two hundred 
years later than he did, Italy might have had her Luther, and 
might have regained the proud position of her early days ; but 
the labours of that great soul were thrown away on a peopU; 
who thought more, of frivolous allegories than of truth ; and 
who founded Professorships for the explanation of frivolous 
minutiie, instead of acting the Epic which their noblest 
man had sung to them. 


THE PHUNAMMITE. 

BY SymNUS SWABpu. 

1 . 

My head, niy bead!” was all the child could say 
In answer to bis father's anxious look. 

But in those two half-uttered words, tliere lay 
A world of anguish. Ihen, the red fon^ok 
His little cheeks, and slow they bore him thence. 

Like a lamb stricken iti its innocence. 

^ 2 . 

They held the sheav’^es above him as they past 
Through the green fields, to shield him from the suii, 
And when they reached his dwelling-place at last 
They laid him down hi# mother’s lap upon, 

And she l>en* o'er Idm with an earnest eye 
Pale, pale and speechless in her agony. 

bent to watch the flickering lireatli 
: i AjSd die sweet gleam of faint intelligence, 

';Y0V‘hieh through his glance proclaimed that e’en in deatli 
The ®e of each for other was intense 
And from hi8^,forehead the rich locks to ]>art. 

And kiss that forehead with a throbbing heart. 
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4 . ■ 
At lenjiTth his breathing^ ceased; and o'er hie face ' 

A pallor settled, deep, and deeper still, 

And thouj^h each lineament retained its gfrace 
The lips that met her lips were cold and chill . 

And through the windows of his eyes was seen 
The empty throne where late the soul had been. 

5. 

And there he lay through all the summer noon. 

His small hands folded cross- wise on his breast, 

Like a fair dowret which the rains too soon 
HavT. beaten down. And o’er hia dreamless rcvSt 
Still — still she bent, as patient as the dO\.’e, 

With breaking heart and yearning looks of lOve. 

6 . 

Still — still she bent, and gazed, and gazed upon 
The form late animate with life ; now clay— 

And when the wind his ringlet.? one by one 
Raised from his biw serene, in mockful play, 
vSlu: fainted by him with a stifled groan, 

Por all beside was still and stiff as stone. 

■ 7 . . 

Hark 1 froni yon chamber steals the voice of prayer. 

An aged man with hair all silver %vhite, 

Ivneeh' by the bedside of a dead child there, 

And o’er his face from heaven streams down the light. 
And as his winged words to God arise, 

Lo ! Life rekindles in its vacant eyes. 

8 . 

He lifts him up, and opens wide the door, 

I’he mother rushes in to see her boy. 

And clasps him on her breast, arid o'er and o*ei 
Kisses his cheeks in her delirious joy. * 

Oh ! who can paint her transports— who can say 
What feelings shook her, as she knelt to pray ! 

Calcutta; 12M I>ecm6cr, 1851. 
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THE THREAD OP GAUTAMA’S APHORISMS. 

It is curious th^it the Saii.scrit word which is most conve- 
luently rendered ^ Aphorism^ — i. e. a sentence witli raark- 
c(r limits — 'Motus, teres, atque rotimdus^^ — should mean 
literally a ^ thread/ The Aphorisms of Mindu Philosoplyy 
offer at first sight much more the appearance of distinct 
beads, placed in row^s indeed, but with no very obvious 
thread of connection. That there is a thread of connection 
>ve propose to show in the case of the first Book of GAUTAMA^s 
Aphorisms, the groundwork of the Nyaya Philosophy, The 
Aphorisms, it will be seen, form a well-arranged and wcll- 
counectcd string of texts; but this cannot be the reason 
why the name of ^ thread' was given to each one of them 
separately. The name would, on that view, have belonged, 
more properly, in the singular, to the entire aggregate. 
Possibly the Aphorisms were called threads because with, 
these the teacher wove the rich web of Ids philosop Ideal expo- 
sition. If the name was an after-thought, it may have been 
given when commentators began to string comment after 
comment on each text of the master; but the relation of 
the threads to the web is more probably the one con- 
templated, 

Of the five books into which the Aphorisms of Gautama 
are divided, the first is a complete work in itself, — (unbra- 
cing, as it does, the whole range of topics which furnish 
matter for discussion in the remaining Books. Of this wo 
propose now to give our version, — with a sprinkling of gloss 
. within brackets. The ^general reader,' if he has not been 
repelled by the title of the article, had better skip tlu^ trans- 
lation, and refer back to it in order to verify the estimate of 
GautaI a's method which we append to it. 

' Section I. 9 ' 

^ Tke end af Ae proponed Enquiry, 

Apk l.-~*Proo£-*-ri. c. the instminent of right notion! ^that which 
— ^^[as proof]— is the object of right notion; iloubti motive; 

tmih; confutation; ascertainment; disquiRi- 
objection ; semblance of a reason ; perversion ; 
and occasion for puttinig down; — from knowing the truth in 
-^tmrd to the^ [sixteen things], there is the attainroent of Beatitude 

Ap?i. 2 . — Pain {du*kka^, birth (jmman), activity (prtmitU)^ fault 
(dpsha)^ fake notions on the successive annihi- 

Shese in turn, there is the annihilation of the one next ij, there 
.^i^^^eatitwde (apmarytt). < ' ' ' 
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[The remembering of the order of the stepH towards Beatitude^ in Aph, 
2, inay be facilitated, to some readers, by availing one’s self of the 
distributively cumulative form of exposition employed in the nursery 
tale of “The House that Jack built.** Thus — 

Dxj*kha. 

This is the that the roan had. * 

Janman. 

This is the * iirf A ’—again renewed — 

That gave room for the ‘pain’ that the man had. 

PttAvnrri’i. 

This is * actlmty * — ^requiring reward — 

That led to the ' birtli (again renewed) 

I’hat gave room for the ‘ pain’ that tlie man had. 

OoRH A. 

I’his is the — of ‘ desire’ or ‘ dislike’ — 

Alike to be shunned — or ' stupidity’: — which, 

In the man 'vho, if wise, had done nothing at all, 

Begot the * activity* (requiring reward) 

'riiat led to tlie * birth’ (again renewed) 

’J’hat gave room for the ‘ pain’ that the man had. 

MirUYA^-/NA'NA. 

This means the wrong -notiom' (of that man unversed 
in tiie truth-teeiching Ny4ya Philopophy) which, 

Since the man knew no b< tUT, *^ay.. rise U> the ^ fault’ 

‘ dc.sir j’ or ‘ dislike* or * stupidity,’ which* 

In ihv* T:.!/ j who, if wise, hati dqii j nothing at all, 

Begot tlie "activity’ {requiring reward) 

1 'hat led to the "birth* (again renewed) 

I'hat gave room for the * pain’ that the man. had, 

Apavaroa. 

This last is * Aeff/i/wde’— promised as fruit 

Of the truth-teaching NyAya^ Philosophy, which 

Gives us right ones instead of the * wrong notions,’ which 

Gave rise to what Gautama styles a ‘fault’ 

inasmuch as it rnischievouvsly begot 

The ‘activity’ carefully shunned by the wdse ? — 

For ‘ activity’ — shaping itself irj acts 
That are good or bad, and reepure reward 
Of a like description, occasions a man * 

I’o be born again, — and ‘twas this same fault 
That gave room for the * pain’ that the man had.]*" 


* Mr. Oolobrooke, in his celebrated E^say pn the Nydya, (see Essays, 

1) stating eoncisely the Nyiya view of the attainment of beatitude, describes 
(^at p. 2#) scab as “not earning fresh merit or demerit by depds done with 
dosire.” Here he makes, as Qacjtama does, the ^desire’ (which ispne of tlie 
three meant by the technical word dosAot ^fauH^r-see^the Easaj, p; I. 
1,) to JiSe the producer of acts, from which acts, in lum, arise merit hr 
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Section. II. 

. TTifi Instruments apailable in prosecutiTiff the Enquiry. 

Aph. 3.--Pfoof8--[?. f!. See ll—mstrutnents of right notion] — are (l) 
the (leliveranceis of sense; (2) the recognition of signs; (3) flie recog- 
nition ofjikenessi gnd (4) words. * 

Aph. 4. — By a deliverance of sehse i« liieant knowledge which has 
arisen from the contact of a sense with its object— [ and this knowledge 
may be] indeterminate— [as when one in cchseqnence perceives * this is 
somethinff'--we know not, or think not, what.; — ^butj not erroneous 
•—[for, if erroneous, it would be no ‘ instrument of right notion — or it 
may he] determinate— [such a degree of attention having been exerted 
as to determine that * this is so and so' and not ahy thing else.] 

Apk. 5: — ^Now the recognition of a sign, which, is preceded thereby 

[i. e. is preceded by a deliverance of sense — else the recognition of the 
sign were impossible of three kinds— (l ? having [as the sign] the 
prior, or (2) having [as the sign] the posterior, or else (3) [consisting 
in] the perception of hornoffeneousnhs. 

[By ‘ prior* — the author means a'cflicse,* — from which, when recog- 
nised, Its effect may be inferred as about to follow. So again, ‘ by 
* posterior* he means an ‘ cjfecf— from which, when recognised, one 
can infer that such and such a cause has been at work. By the ‘per- 
ception of homogeneousness’ he means the recognition of the subject as 
being referable to some class, and as being thence liable to have predi- 
cated of it whatever may be predicable of the class. Ihe three ‘ signs’ 
belong to the three arguments ‘a pridri,* ‘a posteriori,' and ‘from 
analogy.*] 

Aph. ().— The ‘ recognition of likeness* is the instrument [in the a.scer- 
taining]. of that ^ich is to be ascertained through its similarity to some- 
thing [previously] well known. 

Aph. 74— A ‘ word* [tear f-be precept [or instructive asser- 

tion] of one worthy [to liaigp his Words implicitly accepted as an autho- 
rity]. 

Apk. 8. — It [i. e. a ‘ word*] is of two kinds, in respect that it may be 
that ‘ wliercof the matter is seen/ of that ‘ whereof the matter is unseen* 
— p. c. it may be susceptible of verification or not susceptible of verifica- 
tion]. 



demeriti But, at p. 289, when he say.s “ Prom acts proceed faults (dosha j ; 
“ including under the designation, passiori or extreme desire ; aversion or 
** loathing ; and error or delusion (mnhajf h© a^lopte an order the reverse of 
tliat enjoined in OAUTaMA*s ISth^ Aphorism If the passage in the Essay be 
correctly edited, it would ioem as if Mr. Colcbrooke, when giving to his 
Essay a j|n^ revision after having laid it aside for a time, had been struck 
witli (if the exj^ession that ^ from faults proceed acts,” and had 

^thottt adverting to the technical definition of ‘ faults,’ in the 
ilTce, as the passitms ivbicli give rise to action. Gautama, the 
f Quietism, gives to the passions the name of * faults’ with a signi- 
ncc akin to that which the word bore in the remark of Talleyrand on the 
hrUer of the Due B’Englden ce n’dtai t pas une crime -e’dtait uiie fa ute /* 

-it Was an absolute blund^. 'The wise man, according Co Gautama, is he 
who avoids the three mistakes of having a liking for a thing, and acting 
accordingly ; or of having a dislike for a thing, and acting aeoordihgly ; or 
of being stupidly ^indmofent, and thereupon acting ; instead of being 
and not acting at all. 
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Section III. 

The Objects about which the Enquiry is concerned. 

9 -— But soul, bod}^, sense, sense-object, knowledge, the loind, 
activity, fault, transmigration* fruit, pain, and beatitude, arij what we 
ought to right notions regarding. 

Aph. 10.— Desire, Aversion, Volition (praynfnnb Pleasure, Pain, and 
Knowledge, are the sigii p. e. the chataeteristics] of the iiioul. 

Aph, 11. — The body is the site of f muscular] action (chesktd), of the 
orgiuts of sensation (indri’^a)^ and of the sentiments [of pain or pleasure 
experienced by the souij. 

Aph. 12.— The organs of sensation [originating, or not differing], 
from the Elements, are Smell, Taste, Sight. Touch, and Hearing. 

Aph. 13.- Earth, Water, Light (tejas)^ Air, Ether,— these are the 
Elements 

Aph. Their ' objects* (artfm) are the qualities of Earth, &c. 
viz., odour, savour, colour, tangibility, and sound. 

Aph. 1 5. — Understanding ( buddhi apprehension (npalabadhi), know- 
ledge f /rtrf/ta;— these are not different in meaning. 

Aph. JG. — ^'I'he sign [i. e. the characteristic^ of the Mind (mmas) i.s 
[that habit in virtue of which] it does not give rise simuitarieottsly to 
notions [more than one]. 

Aph. 1 7.— .'Activity is that which originates the [utterances of the] 
voice (vdk)j the [cognitions of the] understanding, and the [gestures 
of the] body. ■ ' 

Aph. lii. — Faults [or failings] have the characteristic ihat they cause 
Activity.*- 

Aph. 19- Transmigration* [or mortal life] means the being pro- 
dticcti again [and agaiuj.f 

Aph. 20. — ‘ Friut^ is that thing which is produced I / Activity and by 
[the originator of Activity— vht. oui cuiietivUtional faults or] Failings. — 
[see §18.] 

Aph. 21 . — ^ Fain* is that which is m the shape of Vexation. 

[The word * jiaiu,’ (according to the commentator) in a secondary 
sensej; of the term, is employed to denote the body, the senses and their 
objects, since tliese arc the instruments of pain, and to denote pleasure^ 
because of its being ever closely connected with pain. And only 


* Mr, Culebrooko appears to have viewed those * Activity* 

‘ the product's of Activity,*— for, with reference to this, GAiri AMA’s defini- 
tion of * fault* / doMu he says — (see Essays, yol. I, p. .289.) ' Froih acts 
proceed faults /cios/ni) .• including under this dcsignatioti, paaaiim,*’ 

See further in our note on Aph, 2, , *■ 

t Mr. Colebrooke’s deduition as tbcyiouditior of the soul 

after death**— (see Essays, yol. 1, p, 290)-while it is literally correct, 
may ini.slead the reader if he does not bear it in mind thiit this, according to 
Hindu notions^ ::is the condition of every man nowdtive^for^ as wo are all 
supposed to liave lived and died no one knows how often, wo ariis each of us 
always in the OottditioU , 
t This is ivhat is to be understood by the Varieties eif evil which JVIr. 
Colfbrooko (Essa^rs vol. I, p 290) mentions as " primary or soedndary.** 
it is not detfrees of evil that are to he understood as thus refen*cd to ; but, 
the author, we arc told, chooses to employ the word ‘ piaih* technicaUp^in 
a ^transferred sense*— to denote the cames pf pain also , as well a» pain 
itself. 7 * 
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therefore (i. e. since the one term * pain’ implies the whole of these) is 
* pain’ referred to, in the aphorism followinj,% l>y the term ‘ that/] 

, JpL 22. — ^Ahsolute deliverance from that [i. e. from pain as under- 
stoodin its widest acceptation] is * Emancipation.’ 

' ; SfiCTioN ly,. , 

Cohpletmgthe^t^ic^theVre-requUUesofiiemminy, 

Aph. 23,-^Douht is a conflicting Judgment Qn regau'd to one 
and the same object] respecting its distinction [or precise charac- 
ter; — this conflicting judgment arising] from unsteadiness in the 
recognition [of some mark which, if we could make sure of it, 
would determine the object to be so and so] or [from unsteadiness] 
in the ndn-recognition [of some mark which, were we sure of its 
absence, would determine the object to be not so and so; — this slate of 
things, moreover, resulting] from the recognition [in the object] of 
[only such] properties [as are] common [to a variety of things, and 
therefore not distinctive,] or of several properties [such as cannot really 
Vjelong to one and the same thing.] or from conflicting testimony. 

Aph. 24. — What thing having set before one, one proceeds to act — 
that [thing] is the * Motbe’ [of the action]. 

Aph 25. — In regard to [some fact respecting] what thing both tlie 
ordinary man and the acute investigator entertain a sameness of ojniiion, 
that [thing] is called a ‘familiar case* [of the fact in question j. 

Section V. 

Of PosvHcifiSt not familiar^ that may he employed in without re- 

quiring to be each time demonatrati^^ • 

Aph, 26.— A ‘Tengt’ [siddhdntQ^ is that, the stead|(lliwes:s of the accep- 
tance of which rests on a treatise [of weight aiuhmxthority] . 

Aph. 27 . — [‘Tenets’ are di\dded into the species that are described in 
the succeeding aphorisms] through the difference between a ‘Dogma of 
all the schools,* a ‘Dogma peculiar to some schi^;’ ‘ Hypothetical 
Dogma,’ and an ‘ Implied Dogma.* ' 

Aph. 28. — That [position or teneH which is not in to anv of 

the schools, and which is claimed [as a tenet] by [at lekst] some^| | Q| ^ 
school, is [what we mean by] a ‘ Dogma of all the schools.’ 

Aph. 29. — ^’I’hat [position] whicji is [held] established in 
school, and which in another school [is regarded as] not establishtd^^ll*^ 
[what we mean by] a * Dogma peculiar to some school.* 

Jpft. 30 ,— That, if w'hich be [held] established, there is the estabhsli* ^ 
ing of another point, is [what we mean by] a ‘ Hypothetical Dogina. 

Aph. 31. — An * Implied Dog^a’ is detenniriea by the mention of a 
particular fact in regard to any thing, not fcjcpressly declared in an 
aphorism, [our krfowledgc of the fact coming so immediately] from 
what is recognised, [by the maker of the aj^horisms, as to render a de« 
monstmtion superfluousr-^the fact being thus entitled to rank not as a 
deduction but as a dogma}. 

^ 'Section’ VL ■ 

The Method of Argument at we Eirj:) 0 .ntiofi. a* . ^ 

Aph. 32. — The members [of a demonstration] are (J) the Proposition, 

(2) the Reasnn, (3) the Example, (4) the Application, and {:■>) the Con- 
Chision. ^ 
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Aph, 33. — ^The ‘ Proposition is the declaration of what is to be estab- 
lished. 

Aph, 34. — The ‘ llcason* is the means Ibr the establishing of whsit is jto 
be established ; [and this force it may derive joither} from the Example’s 
having a character wliich involves another, or through the Example*^ 
wanting a character the want of which involves the absence of another. 

Aph. 35, — The * ExampleMs some [undispnted] * familiar case of a fact’ 
[see Aph. 2.5 j, which, through its having a character which is invari- 
ably attended by what ia to he establiahed, eBtablishes [in conj unction 
with the Reason] the existence of that character which is to be estab- 
lished. . , 

Aph, 36. — Or the ‘ Example,' on the other band, wanting some cha- 
racter the want of which involves the libsence of some given character, 
[may co-c>j»erate in establishing what is to be established] by a process 
the Converse of that [declared in the preceding aphorism]. 

I As when we argue that the vapour seen rising from a lake is not 
•smoke, because a lake is invariably devoid of fire.] 

Aph. 37- — The 'Application’ is the re-statement of that in respect of 
wbioli bomothing is to be established, — this re-statement declaring it to 
be AO or not so as regards the ‘Example.’ 

Aph. 38. — ^'rhe ' Conclusion’ is the re-statenient of the ‘ Projiosition’ 
[as being now authori?!:edj by the mention of the * Reason.' 

Section VII. 

Conc/ndinp the Topic (>f Demonstration. 

Aph. 39. — ‘ Confutation’ [which is intended] for the ascertaining of the 
\nilh in rvhgunl to a question, the truth in regard to whi<*h is not accu- 
rattdy apprchcmled — is reasoning from the supposition ot [the ce^^sation 
ofj liu*. cause j to the cessation of the effect— for. on tlie admitted cessa- 
tuin of the cause, ..ht? observed resulting phenomenon ought of course 
to (rerise also). 

Aph. 40. — Ascertaiument’ is the determination of a question by 
[hearing] both what is to be said for and against it, after fiaviug l)et;n 
in doubt. 

Section Vlll. 

The Topic of Controversy. 

Aph. 41. — ' Discussion’ ia the undertaking— [by two parties respective- 
ly] — of the one side and the other in regard to what [coiiciu«ipn3 has 
been arrived at by means of the five-membered [process of demMUstration 
already explained— see §32 ; — this procedure] consisting in the def^ rid- 
ing [of the proposition] by proofs [on the part of the one disputant] and 
tlie assailing it by objections [on the pdrt of the other, — the discussion 
being conducted on both sides] without discordance^ in respect of the 
tenets [or principles on which the conclusion is to depend j.; 

42.— * WrsihgUng,’ consisting in the defence or attack [of a 
proposition J by means of frauds I see §50 J, futilities [see §56.’], and w’^hat 
procedure deserves [nothing but an iiidignantl rebuke j>ee §593» is what 
takes pjace after the procedure aforesaid— [that is to say; after affair 
course of arguipentation,— siqiposing this to have failed to bring the 
jcli^pntants to an agreement]. r 

^ Aph. 43.— Thai — Ivia. Wrangling, §42;']— when devoid of^any at- 
tempt made for] the establishing of the opposite side of the question, 
is Cavilling. * 
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Of Fallaciest or mhoi pw/y; looib ^reasons, by meam of which a may 

or another. 

44.— The ^mblatices 6fa reason are(l) the Krratic, (2) the 
Contradictory, (3) the Equally available on both sides, (4) that which is 
in the saihe case with what k to be proved, and (5) the Misiltned. 

4pA. 45,— That (semblance of a reason] is Erratic which arrives at 
more ends than the one trequirPdj. 

Apk, 46— That [semblance of a reason] is the Contradictory which is 
repugnant to what is proposed as that which is to be established. 

Aph. 47. — ^That from which question may arise as to whether the 
case sUnds this way or the otner way, if employed with the view of 
(letermininjf the state of the case, is [a mere semblance of a reason — be- 
ing] equally available for both sides [of the dispute]. 

Aph- 48.— And it (the alleged reason] is in the same case with what 
IS to be proved, if, in standing itself in beed of proof, it does not differ 
from that which is to be proved. 

Aph. 49. — ^That [semblance of a reason} is Mistimed which is adduced 
when the time is not [that when, it might have availed]. 


Section X. 

Of the Trickii employed by the dishonest disputant to thwart the other puriy. 


Aph. 5o.— * Unfairness* [in disputation] is the. opposing of what is 
propounded by means of assuming a different sense [from that whicli 
the objector weft knows the propounder intended his terms to convey], 

Aph. 51. — It is of three kinds, (f) Fraud in respect of a term, (2) 
Fraud in respect of a genus, and (3) Fraud in respect of a trope, 

Aph ,62,—* Fraud in respect pf a term* is the assuming a meaning 
other tlian (the objector well knows] was intended by the speaker when 
he named the thing by a- term that happened to be ambiguous. 

Aph 5$. — ‘ Fraud in respect of a genus* i« the assuming that sotuc- 
thing is spoken of in restie^ wdieroof the thing asserted is un]) 08 sible, 
because (forsooth] this nappens to be the same in kind with that of 
which the thing asserted is possible. 

Aph 54. — * Fraud in respect of a trope’ is the denial of the truth of 
the ihatler, when the assertion was made in one or other of the modes, 
[viz. literal or metaphorical,— which it suits the puiqmse of the objector 
to invert]. 

Aph 55, — iFraud in respect of a trope — (§54 — ^some one may fancy at 
first sightl—k just Fraud in respect of a term [§52J, for it does not differ 
therefrom. 

Aph 66.— It is not so— (as supposed in §56]— because they do differ 
[although, it may be; agreeing in the respect just mentioned]. 

Aph if thera were no distinction where there k similari- 

ty of chaipm, we should have but one kind of Fraud. 

4 ^$^' ' . Section XI. ■ ■ ' ■ ■ 



Of futile Objections and hopeless Stupidity, 


58. — Futility’ conites in the offering of objections founded oij 
^me mere] similarity or dinernce of character —[vvithout regard to the 
queHtion whether the fact asserted bears any invariable relation to that 
character]. ' ' 
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Aph. 59. — Unfitness to be argued with’ consists in one’s [stupidly] 
misunderstanding, or understanding at all. 

[The term here rendered Un fitness to be argtted with^ signifies 
literally the place, i. e. the suggester, of censure or rebuke? — for if a 
man stupidly mrsunderstands. you, or does not understand you at all, 
and yet stiirpersists in trying" to inake a show of opposition, then the 
matter has come to that point where there ie nothing left for it but to 
rebuke him as a blockhead, and to turn him out or quit his company J 
' Aph. 00. — Since there are various kinds, there are many sprts of ‘ Fu- 
tility >nd of ‘ Unfitness to be reasoned with’--[but, as other questions 
are more pressing, their subdivision is not made here]. 

iH' 

Let us bestow a retrospective glance on this Lecture in 
which Gautama lays doivn the plan of the whole Nyaya 
system ; and let us enquire whether Gautama^s exposition 
is obnoxious to such a charge as is brought against it, for 
cxanif)le, by Dr. Tiitter, who says, (at p. 366, Vol. iv» of 
the English version of his History of Philosophy,) In its 
exposition the Nyaya is tedious, loose, and unmethodical. 
Indeed the whole form of this Philosophy is a proof of the 
‘MnciipMcity of its expositors to enter into the intrinsic deve- 
lopment of ideas, whatever knowledge they may have pos- 
scssed of tlic^extcrnal laws of composition/^ Setting aside 
the latter of these seiitences, which lias possibly been mis- 
tninslated, wo venture to say tliat the Nyd.ya — up to the 
point that wc have here reached in Gautama’s exposition of 
it — can bo iedi JUS only to him who does not understand it or 
who has no tas^e for philosophical ‘ uquiries; that it can ap- 
pear loose to any one only as the chain-cable heaped upon the 
deck of a man-of-war appears loose in the e>^es of the lands- 
man who never saw it stretched ; and that it can appear un- 
methodical only to him who has failed to discern its method. 
Wc blame no one for having failed to diseerii its method, 
but we do blame those, inclutiing Dr/ liitter, who, having 
failed to discern it, take upon them to deny its existence. 
The method in Gautama^s exposition is, one might tldtik, 
sufficiently clear. Let us try to make it if possible 
Aiming at this, .we shall now giye-our Synopsis of Gaittama^s 
method, noting, in each instance, as wc go along, the Apho- 
rism to which oitr statera eats have reference. 

Gaxttama starts with the grand question of all questions 
as to how we shall attain the bonuMf 

— thi^-chief end of man/ as the Westminster Catechkm 
lite^Sy represents the Sanscrit paramapurushdrtha. The ge- 
neral answer to this he states in his first aphorism— where he 
lays down further the position that deliverah^ from evil can 
be reached only through knowledge of the truth, [see §1.] 
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Eew are likely to dispute this first position — [those few 
bein^ such as axe to be remitted to the category noticed un- 
der §50,] — and tlm next question is^— rhave we imtruments 
adapted to the acquisition of a knowledge of the truth ? 
According to Gautama we are furnished with four instru- 
ments adapted to this purpose^ ^ [These he enumerates in 
§3, and describes severally in §4^ — 8.] 

But, if we have instruments^ let us know what Rr;e the 
jfcts, in regard to which it is worth while obtaining a cor- 
rect knowledge by meauS|pf the appropriate instruments. 
[These he enumerates in p), and he defines them severally 
in §10— 

But the bare enunciation, and definition of these Objects 
does not ensure a correct and believing knowledge of them. 
[The state intermediate between hearing and believing, viz. 
Doubt, he defines in §23.] 

But how is a man to get out of doubt ? He will be coii- 
terit to remain In'doubt if there be no motwv for enquiriug 
furtlier. [Here— §24^he takes occasion to ex])lain wliat 
constitutes a Motive.] 

But, in every enquiry, to reach the unknown wc must start 
from the kwwn ; — there must be data* The knowledge 
which, in any enquiry, we may treat as requiring no dcuuou- 
stration, is cither popular— being that on which the unlearn- 
ed and the learned are at one— »the only ground available in 
dealing with the unlearned [see §25] ; or it is scientific — 
belonging to the schools [sec §26]. This latter, again, is 
divisible into four — viz., tenets received in every school 
[§27] ; tenets peculiar to particular schools, and furnishing 
the grounds of arr/mnentu ad hommm only [§20] ; tentits 
postulated, and available only where the hypothesis is con- 
ceded [§30] ; and tenets which, though not expressly laid 
down by the founders of the schools, are yet so clearly im- 
plied as to require no special demonstration, being inevitable 
Gorollaries [§31]. 

The data being determined, it is proper to determine the 
order .of procedure in demonstrating thereby something not 
granted. [This order of procedure is intimated in §32 and 
explicated in §33-^38.] 

But, thus far, we have been shown an arran^nijssilt for 
hearing only one side of the question,* and how caiwC be 
sure riiat the op|#pite side is not the right ene ? (Before 
making up we must hear both sides^ — §39 — 40.] 

■ , ■ v; ‘ 

* Prov. xvHi. 17. - 
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But an honest enquirer may have heard both sides atid 
still be in perplexity* Is he to be turned adrift ? Hot at all. 
Honest discussion, with one who holds the same first princi- 
ples, is open to him [§41]. : 

There are yet others, besides honest enquirers, that are not 
utterly to be rejected. A person, not hopelessly irreclaim- 
able, may shabbily rvrangle for the sake of a seeming vic- 
tory. [Here, therefore, he defines wrangling, §42.] 

A person, not perhaps hopelessly irreclaimM)!©, may de- 
scend to even a lower depth of shabbiness than the wrangler, 
and may carp at others without undertaking to settle any 
tiling himself, [Here, therefore, he defines cavilling, §43.J 

Wranglers and cavillers, in default of good reasons, must 
take up with bad ones — with what look like reasons; and 
even an honest enquirer may mislead himself by taking 
tlic semblance of a reason for a real one. [The various pos- 
sible semblances of a reason he, therefore, defines and di- 
vides, §44 — 49.] 

But, wliilst there are fallacies by which a man may deceive 
himself as well as otliers, there are other frauds which are 
employed only dishonestly for the deception of others. 
[These frauds he defines and divides, §50 — 57.] 

Descending a stage lower, an opi>onent may employ argu- 
ments so futile as to be capable of deceiving no one. It is 
well to know ii; what consists the facility of such objections. 
[This he show>, §5h.J 

Finally, an opponent, sinking even below the former onC, 
(who hneio what he was opposing though he could make 
none but a futile opposition), may be unable to understand 
the proposition [§59 — 60] . Here Gautama^s patience is ex- 
haust( 3 d, but not before. Against ©very tlang but that in- 
vincible combination of the spirit of contradiction M’ith stupi- 
dity he seeks to arm himself at all points. An objection 
the most frivolous — or even futile — provided it be tendered by 
one who understands the proposition— he does not refti&c to 
deal with. The objection might* perplex some honest en- 
quirer, and therefore Gautama, or the followier who has im- 
bibed his spirit, does not consider himselt entitled to consult 
his own ease by scouting it, though he himself may see its 
futility plainly enough. It is fair to remember this when we 
meet ts:ith ludicrously frivolous objections gravely treated in a 
Ny4ya work. * The author is not to be supposed to hfifve%- 
vented the objection. It was ofiered to him — offered very 
possibly for the purpose of vexatiously puzzling and perplex- 
ing, — and the Naiyfiyika vrill not allow himself to be puzzled 
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and perplexed. The most cavilling opponent is not to be 
allowed ,the semblance of a victory; he shall not be allowed 
tb boast even of having put the philosopher out of temper. 
This single triumph— such as it is— is reserved for the ab- 
solute blockhead. 

Now, we should like to learn from the under valuers of the 
of the Ny&ya^ how could that method be much im- 
proved ? You are not to imagine that you have answered 
this question when you have shown that there are some im- 
portant matters not here noticed by Gautama. You must be 
able to show either that there are important matters for which 
his system provides no place, or that he misarraiiges the 
order of procedure. We have explained his order of proce- 
dure, according to our own view of it. The question whether 
there is any thing within the range of conception, for which 
his system does not furnish its appropriate place, we have 
already discussed, after a fashion, in an article in a former 
number on the Nydya system of philosophy, and the cor- 
respondence of its divisions with those of modern science.^’ 
On some of the points considered in that and in some sub- 
sequent papers we have seen reason to modify our opinion, 
.and with a hasty notice of one of these points w^e shall con- 
clude the present paper. Oiir corrections belong chiefly to 
the section of Inference, which the strictures of an anony- 
mous critic constrained us to look into with more attention 
than w e had done at the time of penning our first article on 
the subject. 

At page 280, Vol. I. of the Magazine we remarked that w^e 
did not find in Mr. Colebrooke’s Essay any reference to the 
condensed form of tlie syllogism exhibited in our text-book. 
It is not referred to by Mr. Colebrooke ; and the reason is 
sufficiently obvious—viz,, that Mr. Colebrooke was engaged 
in giving a summary of the fundamental Aphorisms of Gau- 
tama — ^bf those Aphorisms that we have just presented to 
the reader, — and the consideration of the condexised syllo- 
gism did not fall in his Way. It is in the works of the 
commentators that the conclens.ed syllogism makes its ap- 
pearance; and, when treating of these works, we may have 
occasion to say something more about it. Prom the Halls 
of Oxford, of Edinburgh, and of Germany, queries have 
re?iched us that hhve been elicited by our papers-^ll too 
crude as our papers to have been. «To these que- 

rie» we strive to give, in due time, satisfactory replies. 

shall not encroach upon the space of the present 
the Magazine further than to revoke our .expla- 
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•nation of the terms concerned in Inference — ^wherever we 
may have spoken of the term ammdna as signifying the act 
of inferring. It signifies— we now find — no such thing* ft 
signifies, not the process but, the instrument employed in 
the process. This instrument, as explained by our authori^ 
ties, is ‘the consideration of a Sign* : — it other words, 

such knowledge as> ^en expressed in words, constitutes a 
Universal Proposition embodying the result of a process of 
Induction. The truths which embody themselves in such 
propositions may be looked upon as deposited in the memory, 
like the instruments of a man'*s trade in his workshop ; and 
as looms produce webs, so do these (Major Premises in posse) 
pj’oduce inferences, only when they are brought into ope- 
ration, The operation is, by the NaiyAyikas, technically 
named pardniarsa — which signifies the application of a ge- 
neral principle to a particular case, or the recognition of a 
particular case as falling under some general principle — in 
short, syllogi?:ing. If the ammdna had signified the process, 
instead of the instrument, the additional step of the jaard- 
marsa would have been an absurdity ; and we apologize to 
the Naiyayikas for having been so far misled by the familiar 
— and familiarly uriobjectionable — use of the term ammdna 
as to fall, for the time, into the error of supposing them 
open to the charge of holding any absurdity of the kind. 


STANZAS. 

How oft thro’ life doth Memory wake 
The sleep of time — ^(that sleep how brief!) 
And bid the heart once more to break, 
Already broken with its grief, 

I need not tnine own autogmph 
To tell my tale of sorrow o’er ; 

I know the cup these Ups did quaff^ 

And know that cup is mine no more. 
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VII. 

OUR COLONIAL EPISCOPATE. 

I -THE DIOCESES t« TOE SOUTKEaN HEMiSPHERE. 

A deep arid growing sensibility of duty to its colonial 
branches, and a disinterested purpose to meet the occasions 
of those branches by the largess of public and private muni- 
ficence, has marked the present »era of the Church of Eng- 
land to an extent unexampled in its previous history. Even 
the great awakening which was led by the eminent Divines 
who acted on the Committees of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Oospel during the first century of its existence, 
effectual as it was in organizing the Church system in our 
North American Colonies, will not bear a comparison to the 
more cumulative and better sustained exertions of our own 
days ; and when we think of the strong motives upon which 
a substantive ecclesiastical government was urged upon the 
state, in the former case, — and in the latter, that in tln^ ab- 
sence of all immediately threatening constraints, the mere 
sense of what is ecclesiastically fit has opened the chaumds 
of beneficence in societies and in individuals, through which, 
within the last twelve years, with the smallest possible assis- 
tance from the state, and with scarcely any appeal to it, 
funds have flowed in for the erection of sixteen Bishoprics, 
.it must be admitted that, relatively to this, all previous 
efforts dwindle into insignificance. We sometimes sec it 
ascribed to the influence of a Whig Ministry that Episcopacy 
has received an extension which scarcely the most sanguine 
could have ventured to hope for, when the Bishop of London, 
in 1839, publicly addressed the late Archbishop Howley on 
the necessity there was for the occupation of more Colonial 
sees, and at the same time pi^opouaded means for the accom- 
plishment of that object. But the fact is, that small thanks 
are due to the Colonial Office for any advocacy by which it 
has aided the project, or to any of the Crown advisers for 
any thing beyond an acceptance of the eminent and appro- 
priate men whO'have been presented for consecration to the 
several Dioceses. The endowments have been strictly form- 
ed of the voluntary offerings of English Churchmen, either 
severally or as members of our great feligious Societies ; and 
therefore, we imagine, are quite beyond the reach of any lo- 
cal legislative interference whatsoever. Governments may 
their resolutions of placing all ministers of religion on 
^ footing of equality, and leaving the support of each who 
;>v^peds be so supported to the flock to which he ministers ; 
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but they may not, without an infringement on private rights 
on which they will hardly venture, assume a control over 
funds vested for the maintenance of a presiding body over 
Protestant Episcopidiansv And it is perfectly borne out by 
the facts of the case that in whatever Colony a Bishopric has 
been erected, therp . the influence of the Church has been 
immensely increas^. " this circumstance that we in- 

vite especial attention in the present, and some future arti- 
cles ; in which we propose to shew, by reference to publish- 
ed and authenticated documents, that so far is the erection 
of sees in the principal Colonies in the Southern, or the 
Northern, hemisphere, from shewing umnistakeable signs of 
failure, that it is the one point of our interests abroad 
which exhibits undeniable marks of progress and prosperity ; 
that it has resulted in the most signal extension of religious 
principle, feeling, and liberality, and fosters an already ma- 
nifest and widely-extended dedication to good works in the 
distfint dependencies of England. The fact which the Colo- 
nial history of recent years establishes, with a force exceed- 
ing all the expectations of the most sanguine promoters 
our Episcopacy abroad, is that wherever a Bishop has been 
provided, there new energy and power have been infused, 
additional funds have been accumulated; the of clergy 
has been increased, new churches have been built, and be- 
lievers the more added to the Lord.* Let us follow out, to 
what extent may, the position which Lord Lyttleton has 
most truly put that never yet has a Colonial Church thriven 
without its Bishop;’^ and "‘never yet has the appointment 
of one failed to be followed by the most marked improve- 
ment in the spiritual wclLbeing of the settlers.^^ 

The Dioceses of the Southern Pacific are, on tlie whole, 
perhaps, the most remarkable instances of the invigorating 
effects of Episcopal superintendence. At these, then, we 
will first glance. But a very few yeiirs ago, not one of them 
existed, the see of the present Metropolitan Bishop of byd- 
ney, being an Archdeaconry, nominally under the see of 
Calcutta. This territory is now parcelled into seven sees, 
(including the new Bishopric of Canterbury, New Zealand) 
all in the most efficient working order. Of the Diocese 
of Melbourne we learn from a recent publication of the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel, that 

‘‘In 1847? three isptated clergymen, overwhelmed with labour and dis- 
couragements, were the only channels by which the Church of England 
ministered the word and sacraments of Christ in the colony of Port 
Philipp covering 80,000 square miles, and nuraberiftg 50,000 scattered 
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sotilH. Now, after four years’ watchful superintendence by a Jiealous 
bishop, the cler^^y have increased to twenty > churches and school- houses 
are rLsing, liberal contributious, according to their means, are supplied 
by the colonists, the Church is taking up a definite and prominent posi- 
tion in the colony, and the way of salvation is thus made plain and open 
to all within the land who will enter upon it.” 

Not the smallest of the religions blessings which have su-. 
pervened. upon these teiTitorial arrangements is the con- 
stitution of the ^rEmigrants^ Spiritual Aid Fiind/^ by the 
Church at home, which provides for the spiritual wants of 
emigrants during their voyage, by furnishing the ships 
with a minister of religion, either ordained, or a superior 
trained schoolmaster* No less than eighteen such agents 
accompanied our countrymen, outward-bound to the Cape 
or to Australasia, between April 1849 and June 1850 ; above 
four thousand of whom were thus led to occupy their time 
in exercises of religion and general improvement diiriJig the 
weary mouths qf the voyage with the happiest eflects. That 
these beneficial influences are appreciated by the emigrants 
is evident from the letter of Mr. Platts,'^ the teacher who 


^ The Ilev, C. .1, Ahraliam, in a letter dated “ The ‘ Lloyd’ij’ Emigrant 
Ship, Juno 12, 1850,” gives the following interesting WJcount of hb bucioty and 
labours o]i ehip-boaT’d, in a letter to the Secretary, S.l’.G, : 

I promised to let the Society know through you something of tho moral 
and religious conduct of the emigrants on board this vessel. To my own 
surprise and regret, I found on my arrival at Plymouth that tmarly aJ! my 
charge consisted of Irish Ilonian Catholics. There were not more than five 
English families, aud half a dozen single women, members of our cornmimion. 
There were lialf a dozen Scotch young women, aud a few others, married 
couples or single men, of the Wesleyan connexion. Of tho 150 Irish, about 
twenty wei.'e Frotostaiita, all the rest iioman Catholics. Hitherto through- 
out tliO voyage, we liave only had one Sunday when tho weather was too bad, 
and tho congregation and myself too ill, to have service ,* and since Good 
Friday, wc have always had it above, on deck. Thp Scotch Presbytoriaus, 
and the Welsh dissenters, have always availed themselves of our services ; 
and as the fonnor requested to be allowed to partake of our Holy Com- 
munion on Easter Oay and Trinity Sunday, I gladly a^lmitted them, debarred 
as they were from their own, A Highlander, of the clan wid name of 
Cameron, is one of the grandest Ipecimens of fearless integrity and piety I 
have ever met with* Ho could hardly speak English when be came on 
board ; but he is the chief constable, and nothing can make him swerve from 
his duty* Ht has been a shepherd all his life, and will make an invaluable 
servant fbr the same purpose in his new home^ I was talking to the people 
abont iheir future prospects, and the temptations they would be exposed to 
in, the bush, away from the ordinances of religion, the countenance of 
and other such advantages, and I was hogging them to bind it on 
.ll^eir eor^scicncos, scrnpulously to pray in private, and read the Jiible. John 
Camoron quietly said— ‘Ay, I have been a shepherd, alone on the heather, 
for the last twenty years, and my Bible has been my only companion, besides 
my sheep and dog ; and I read it through aud through, again and again, and 
it's too auld a friemf to gi’e up now.^ ” 
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sailed from Plymouth for Adelaide in August 1849. He 
reports : 

** The attendance of the emigrants very numerous, and their conduct 
very orderly and becoihing. I am happy to say that we have begun to 
assemble for momittg and evening pravers daily between decks. As 
soon as the ship had entered the Sound, and the emigrants had begun 
Jo recover from eca-sicknesa, they , voluntarily expressed a wish to aa- 
semble for daily prayers. I trust it will not surprise you that nothing 
has yet been done towards the formation of classes. The Channel wea- 
ther did not admit of its being attempted in the first instance, and the 
confusion and disorder, with sickness and death, still prevailing in the 
ship, are impediments of a very serious nature. I trust, however, wea- 
ther permitting, that something may be done towards these objects 
during the present week.” 

In explanation of this extract it may be necessary to 
add that a severe form of cholera had broken out on board 
the ship between Gravesend and Plymouth. 

On the hopefulness of these objects the Bishops of Syd- 
ney and of Melbourne have written in terms of unusual 
warmth. The former has appointed a Chaplain speeially to 
carry on the w^ork begun on ship-board, and to make his 
local experience available for the benefit of the emigrants ; 
thus anticipating the desires of the zealous religious agent 
at Plymouth, who has devoted himself to the arduous tusk of 
visiting every emignint ship wliirh sails from, or touches at, 
that port, 

“To pTTt each family in posseswm of a copy of the Holy Scriptures; 
and to provide the emigrants with dcvoliortal and educatioiiai tracts, 
such as Family Prayers, Directions for leading a Holy Life, and for 


Sp<saking of achool-fcoaching on hoard, he said : “ Imagino, in fine W’oathor, 
thirty ragged Iridh boys, sitting on the maiu-dwk and under the ppop-iaddor, 
with the sea every now and then washing over tfie sides, and drenching them ; 
the incessant passing to and fro of men and women from the hatches td the 
galley (t, kitchen), picking their way among their fiect ; saUors hauling , 
ropes, and singing their incessant ‘ Ya hoy I’ and a tropical jfe an, iii spite of 
the awnings and sails, darting upon their heads ; ney»"fthelesfl, these boys 
have learnt to write on slates, to read, and to sum ; and any person who had 
not been used to aee the powers a l»oy has of absti'ac^tSiig hitn<»elf from the 
scene and noiso arinind him, would j^onder that any thing could bo learnt. 
Then in bad and cold wcathoiv the i&tihool is held below, in tlie foi'o part of 
the ship. Nevettheiess, with all these drawbacks, wo hare Uianagcd to teach 
thirty boySj^nd keep occupied cijcasionally some eight or ten young inon in 
reading, writing, or summing, likime lads of twenty have loiU'nt to read, 
who did hot know a letter when they came on board. Ilesides this, i^iyjvife 
haa taken charge ^f the girls’ school, which, as is usually the case in ml pa- 
i^cliial schools, Is far superior to any thing I can boast of my boys, in respect 
of neatness, oi^er, and diligence, ITiere has been a^gencral attendance of 
about twelve girls ; and some half-dozen young Irish women have improved 
themselves considerably in wTiting and nritlimctie” * 
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educatinfy children ; catechisms, hymns, primers, spelling-books, &c . ; 
80 that if these people settle in the colony, far remote from any school, 
they may have the means of keening alive a spirit of piety amongst 
themselves, and of training their children in the nurture and admoni- 
tion of the Lord/^ ’ 

This gentleman, prior to any knowledge of the Bishop of 
Syduey^s appointment above alluded to, addressed a circular 
letter to the several. Diocesans of the Southern colonies, in 
which the one heart and one mind of the remote branches 
of the English Church is thus beautifully developed, 

“ It has been the desire of my heart to send over our people into your 
lands, in a better condition than they in former days entered our colo- 
nies, and, if possible, to create a connecting link betw'een the Church at 
home and tne' Church abroad; that the Church should be the last to 
soothe the wounded spirits of our emigrants, and say, ‘fiood bye, my 
children ; God bless you and that she should also be the fi^rst I'o meet 
them when they arrive at their new country, and say, ‘We are glad to 
see you, and wish you good luck in the name of the Lord/ I wish, 
thereft^re, that a clergyman at the port of embarkation might he always 
in communication with a clergymim at the port of disernbarkment, so 
that the former might he able to say to the people, when he gave them 
his farewell address, ‘At such a port a clergyman will meet you, who 
will adtdse with vou on your arrival in the colony, and report to me your 
proceedinga on the voyage.’ 

The^e measures of the Church at home arc proved to Lave 
been crowned with the success which might have been devout- 
ly anticipated. The Bishop of Melbourne, in a letter written 
about the middle of 1849, acknowledged their efficacy in the 
most gratifying way,, before information of their adoption 
has reached him. “The character of the recently arrived 
cmigrants,^^ liis Lordship writes, “is said to be very supe- 
rior to that of the labouring population previously settled 
here.'^ And then he refers •to the w ants which one of our 
previous extracts shew^s to have been provided for beyond 
human expectation, more than three or four clergymen annu- 
ally haying ever since been added to the Melbourne Presby- 
tery, all of whom have been settled upon resources for no 
part whatever which is the colonial Tre^ury indented on. 

“ A fresh wave of population m continually tolling in upon us. 
Withinlil^fe twelve months there htn'e arrived not lees, probably, than 
2,000 isiw comers from the British Isles, besides several hundreds who 
from the neighbouring colonies. For these alone we 
have received two or three additional Clergymen, and, I thank 
/ifod, I have had two join me within that period. Buf of these one had 
arranged to follow me before I left England, and the other came out in- 
dependently on his own account. What I want is, that an arrangement 
should be made whereby I may receive three or four annually, and 
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have a fund provided far their maintenance, in whole or in part, until 1 
can obtain a sufficient stipend here.” 

There oannot; we presume, • be stronger evidence than 
this of the healthy activity of, at any rate, one Diocese in 
the Southern hciUisphere; and it seems not too much to say 
that so effective ah impetus could not, humanly speaking, 
have been applied to the good cause of religion and piety 
upon any other than the Episcopal principle. It was in 
November 1849 that the Bishop of Melbourne advised the 
Church nt home of his "painful position, by the exhaus- 
tion of the fund appropriated from the Colonid Treasury for 
the main tenuuce of clergy and the building of churches;^' 
and from that period his hopes and wishes have been more 
than measured by a substantial acknowledgment of the 
authoritjr with which his office empowers him to plead. 

Every subsequent communication which has met our eye 
from this Prelate to the Church at home, has been full of com- 
fort and of progress. The latest bears date March 27, 1851. 
True it is that with a rapidity unknown in colonization, the 
city of Melbourne has already reached a population of above 
23,000 ; whereas the Church accommodation is Sufficient 
only for 1,000. Still a second Church is in rapid progress 
at the capital, and a cousiderablc enlargement of the other 
building i^ designed, and sugge^ti^g coutnbutiori?^; and 
wlicn those works accomplished (even if it be not the 
ease at present, as we believe) the city of Melbourne will be 
provided with more dniple Chgrch accommodation than 
many a parish in the English Diocese of Manchester. 

Another interesting illustration of the process of Church 
feeling iu the Dioceses of the Southern hemisphere have 
noticed in a letter of March 2^ 1850, bearing the signature 
of the Bishop of Tasmania. Some readers of the earlier 
volumes of the Benares Magazine may recollect that the 
Bishop of Gibraltar proposed, iu a public letter to the .late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, that Whit-Suiiday 1849, being the 
three hundredth anniversary of fhe English Prayer Book, 
should be commemorated by a general collection in all 
churches and chapels in the English communion throughout 
the world, in aid of Church extension. As far as we can 
find, this suggestion was not adopted in any other than the 
Tasmanian Diocese, where £135-18-0 was collected forjjie 
service of the^Church, and remitted to England with the 
following remarks - 

"The late jperiod at which I received the Bishop of Gibraltar's ..letter 
to the^Archbishop of Canterbury, respecting an univwsal collection for 
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the great objects of the Church, on Whit-Sunday last, prevented me 
from taking counsel with my Episcojial brethren in this hemisphere, as 
to what was to be done. 

‘"iVcting on my own ju(igxnen\ I had the letter reprinted with a 
short commendatory notice from tnyself. 

** It was forwarded to every clergyman in the Diocese, and I send 
you the result. 

“ Do not misjudge us by the small amount of the contribution.*?. We 
have given ^hat we could, for w‘e would hot seem to be behind-hand in 
this labour of love. ' But churches aiid schools iii debt, and hundreds 
even yet without a pastor, from our inability to furnish a fitting provi- 
sion for him, will prove an adequate apology from tho.se who are not 
ashamed to call themselves (some comparatively, others actually) ‘poor/ 

“ The time has come, when we are m great part to shift for ourselves. 
The governor has distinctly intimated to the three communions which 
receive aid from the State, that the treasury will not bear any additional 
charges for religion and educational purposes. It wdll be enough to 
preserve the existing chaplaincies.** n 

TJie fund accruing from the syqapathies thus pleasantly 
elicited lias of course reverted to the Church which origi- 
nally bestowed it. 

The returns from the Diocese of Adelaide arc similarly 
encouraging. Its Bishop made the following gratilying 
statement in regard to the number of Clergy on the 21 si 
of December, 1B49, being the third year of his Ijordship’.s 
consecration. , 

*^The number of ordained Pastors in our Cluirch will in a few days 
be fifteen; besides three useful Catechists ; whereas, at the date of my 
appointment, the Clergy in this province were but five. Such an acces- 
sion to our duly appointed ministry, and that of men apt to teach and 
zealous in the good of souls, is great cause of thankfulness to the Lord 
who bath sent forth labourers into his vineyard.” 

In regard to the ^Catechists, the Bishop remarks, 

as it appears to pertinently to a very desirable 

ohaiiffe in- the onr Indian Missionary Churches. 

Without at from the pombie conduciveness of 

genenyt: conversion to Christianity; or de- 
nying *of the Church to bestow her care 

upon tire the offspring of 

tainly of opinion that our - Missions’ too m uch 

encumbered with a class of ' only for 

■ie^lhr'o or dedicated...e|^||M think there 

cannot be a doubt th^j|pi%^fflPpn"^c)per sphere of direct 
JkfisSonary agents Word'^ and to trust and 

pray that (.toifewilrsave believers by the foolishness of their 
^preaching. T'Mat Missions should be in m dedicated to 
^tjie work Uf education, we do not say we conceive that 
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they are only indirectly, and in a way which should not bear 
very heavily on their finances, concerned with the training 
of the laity (and especially the heathen laity) by the laity ; 
and that the chief motive upon which the devotion of our 
* missionaries to the work of education is recon cileable with 
duty is the furnishing of the future Church generation with 
ministers. This work manifestly cannot, upon any primitive 
precedent, be entrusted to irnordaiued men ; and it fol- 
lows consequently that the class of catechists can be only 
very subordinatcly important in the ranks of a Mission. 
We heed only remark in regard to the concluding paragraph 
of the subjoined extract that the Bishop by no mea^s intends 
to detract from the advantage of the Apostolical order of Dea- 
cons, in tlic organization of a Diocese ; (who would really be 
most useilll, as subordinate to, and fellow-workers with, the 
Presbyters ;) but merely that the most judicious way of re- 
viving the order of Deacons does not seem to him to be the 
enlisting thereto the services of men, however excellent, who 
have originally been trained for lay offices. 

“ Of the three latt!ly arrivefl, Messrs. Platt and Wood are at this time 
under examination for Orders. I do not think it ex.j)edient to add to 
the nuinht*r of this class. They cannot perforin all the offices of the 
('huridu nor administer the Sacraments. Being laymen, their minis- 
trations break down the characUr and principle of Ordination; tiiey 
are equally dependent on the diocesaa rund for ijupport ; and, on 
the whole, tlicy are less efficient, and less looked up to; than the Mis- 
sionary Clergy. Coder the urgency of ciemand for the ordinances of 
the Church, it has heen neccvssary to admit the prcRent number ; bvit I 
would now rather wait until really devoted and efficient Clergymen can 
he found to assist ns, and provided for, than extend the present class of 
lay agents, or admit them to the Diaconate/’ 

Tu the same letter the Bishop proceeds most interestingly 
to devclope his yearning for the just judgment, and spiritual 
enlightenment of the coloured population. The pith of his 
remarks will commend itself entirely to some among us who 
liappen to be aware of the skin-deep prerogatives ^ which too 
often have place here* And we should be loath to sacrifice 
the picture of the good Bishop s espousing of a couple of 
darkiea^ in presence of the CSovernor. It speaks volumes of 
what the Prelates abroad be — not a mere department 

of the public service, remunerated, like the army or the 
navy, with specified salaries in consideration of ceii:am du- 
ties nndertaketi; and with scarce a will of their own,’5^en 
upon the disposition, and scarce a voice w^hich they can 
uplift in appreciation even of their most solemn convictions 
upon the duties of their own Clergy but tmen^a^ we re- 
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collect to have read some time ago in an admirable leader in 
the Morning Chronicle, stripped of the lordly accidents 
which dull tlie inner, if they decorate the outer man ; not 
rearing their mitred fronts only among nobles and statesmen, 
but ready for a feast of biscnit in a tisherinan^s hut, — for the , 
rough boat, the tangled foj*es.t, the burning sands, the ice- 
berg, and the mountain stream : — ^preaching and journeying, 
not seldom on foot — always in perils and hardships; — 
thankful to be poor and hard bested, if they be but prosper- 
ous in their work. Such men have been found to occupy 
the Colonial sees of the English Church-^men who have 
counted all things but loss, for the work and labour 6f their 
choice~who have sacrificed home preferment and dignity, 
for the high and holy vocation whereunto they have been 
called — our Broughtoiis and our Selwyns, our %avs, oui* 
Fulfords, and our Medleys — men whose virtues would have 
dignified any Church in any age, and \vhose practical and un- 
tiring labours must designate them as the glory of the reli- 
gious schools of their country. Let all who read take note 
of the generous heart-stirrings of the Bishop of Adelaide, and 
witness what the Colonial Church has save to glory in the 
willing offices of such teachers as he. 

“ Four natives having been condemned to deatb at the Cnminal 
Sessions, while two whites were acquitted, (who were undoubtedly guilty 
of having shot a native,) through a technical flaw in the native evi- 
dence,— in common with several of the Clergy and members of the bar, 

T petitioned his Excelleucy for commutation of the Sentence, with a 
view to bring under the tibtice of the Oovernment and community in 
general how little has been done towards promulgating God’s law of 
the commandment* among the Aborigines, and inculcating moral res- 
ponsibility. The subject was considered by the executive council, and 
the sentence of death executed only on two,— the murderers of Mr, 
Beevor, — and that, at the scene*^ of their crime, A native couple, 
brought up in the school at Adelaide, T joined in marriage at Port 
lincoln, in the presence of the Governor. Ihe Court-house was filled 
on the occasion, ajqd the behaviour of the pair was thoughtful and 
proper. They are placed in the service of a settler ; and liciiig reeved 
from the interference of their own ti*ibe, I trust the iQarria|r(ip[^:^l^l be 
kept sacred, and a system commenced, which mavjdlWfeifHy ' ' raise 
the native out of polygamy and barbarism.*' 

Nor must we omit to refer to the krge a<lvauta^^j^®ich 
have accrued to the rising generation of colonists if not 
through, (which we imagine few who have looked witbL..any 
car? ‘into the facts of the matter will be fouirl 
certainly under, the superintendence and ciicgp^i^^ent of 
the Prelates. A few years ago, with the 

Collegiate Instikitiou at Ik^wri over which the Rev. 
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J. P. Gell presided, there was scarce a decent place of 
Christian education for the higher and middle classes of 
churchmen in the settlements of the southern ocean. Now, 
not schools merely, but colleges, adecpiate to almost the 
highest academical disdplines of the parent country are 
either organised, or being organized, in every Diocese. Of 
the Collegiate School at Adelaide the Bishop reported, April 
10th, 1860 It is in a most efficient State-^stich a one as 
makes me desirous to send my litiie boy to it, as capable of 
aflbrding a really sound English, commercia], and classical, 
education.^^ Ten mouths after, his Lordship wrote- again — 

** Having lately inspected the school at Gawler, I am happy to report 
tliat it is in a very effective state, as indeed are all those mentioned in 
my former letter, namely -^1, Pulteney-street j lii, North Adelaide ; 3, 
WalktTvill#; 4/ Hind marsh ; 5, Gawler ; 6, Burra Burra; 7, Tung- 
kello ; 8, Port Adelaide. Saddleworth and Pemvorthan are now to be 
added to the above list } both schools in the Bush, and in places likely 
to become important villages. With regard to the collegiate school 1 
am able to report progress. Notwithstanding the recent agitation in 
matters connected vvitli our Church, its character has been maintained 
and raised. I mentioned the setting up, about nine months ago, of a 
South Australian ' High School/ in connexion with the diaaenting 
interest. It has not answered ; • and since the beginning hf this year, 
eleven pu|»iJs have entered at the collegiate school, making the present 
number lifty-one. The boarding home t^uite fUl', and^, excellontly 
managed, and at the present , time th/ i- stitutipn i« payni,*;'; its own 
expenses with «i f.aTplus income, 1 mention thl^* to co iviuce the Society 
that its mumhccnl vote of 2(K)0i. is effcctuig its object. Thero is a 
theologicwl also, of candidates for holy orders, under the Rev. 

T. P. Wilson, as theological tutor. The collegiate buildings are pro- 
gressing, and will prove a great ornament to the colony when completed. 
The beauty of the stone and the design itself will render it |>erhaps the 
best specimen of an ecclesiastical edifice, not only in this but the 
neighbouring colonies. With regard to the aspect of Church affairs 
in general, we are undergoing the .like process of trial as the Church 
at home. There is a good deal to discourage, yet nothing to cause 
desjJair; enough to humble, but nothing to destro> ; and perhaps we 
afe in the safest state, when all is not sunshine ; but lights and shadows 
by turns pass across our prospect. May the wise Disposer of all , events 
make all things work together for good. to His Church and people j and 
our Zion be brought through the day of her trial, purified and strength- 
ened to do the work unto wliich she was appointed 

And in a letter «till more recent, 

“ The in«y of our heavenly Father has been shown, as well as His 
chastisemj^nt. My efforts wall be continued to promote purity^ and 
peacefulii^ss ; and 1 trust the blessing of God will attend the endhavour. 

colonists are about to hold a festival to-morrow (March 27), 
the anniversary of the first sale of town land in Adelaide. They have 
kindly invited me to be their guest on this occasion. As far as tem- 
poral blessings are concerned, Contrastihg 1851 ^th 1836, well may 
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we sny, ‘What hath God wrou^jfht !’ Above 63,000 Europeans, active, 
intelligent, in the prime of life, with Anglo-Saxon energy ajid indepen- 
dence, are in the enjoyment of wealth and comfort, the fruit of their 
own labours. 1 am pleased that they have asked the Bishop of Adelaide 
to witness their happiness and success. Indeed, if wo are not without 
the drawbacks of colonial life, we have much, very much, to be thankful 
for/* 


The Bishop'^ own acoount of the anniversary dinner haM 
reached us since writing the above, ♦ 

“My reception at the old colonists* festival was all that I could 
wish, ahd proved to me that, both personally and officially, I enjoyed 
the reapeetpf the Smith Australian public. Above 700 persons dined 
together on the ■ occasion, and nearly 1000 assembled in the course of 
the evening, , It was mentioned that the rated value (on which an 
assessment for town iinprovement is raised) of the town land, which 
fourteen years ago realized 4000/., is nbxv, in I S.*) I, 34,000/. I may add, 
that we are enjoying quiet, and the clergy meet next week to consider 
how they may best observe the 150th anniversary of the Society for the 
Promotion of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which I trust will he blessed 
in alt branchy of our Church, to promote unity of spirit in the bond of 
peace.” 


The testirumiy of his liordshif) in regard to education is 
repeated, substantially, in the correspondence of all tlie 
Australasian Bishops. In numerous localities whore the 
higlier classes of settlers have, only seven or eight years ago, 
expressed to ourselves the deepest concern upon the impossi- 
bility of affording their children those intellectual advan- 
tages which seemed on all accounts due to the rank which 
they must, by and by, hold in the country, institutions scarce- 
ly second to those of England arc now brought within easy 
access. 


Further should be mentioned, as the result of the Bishop 
of Adelaide's advocacy, the formation, of a large depdt into 
which emigrants are received on their first arrival, are 
religiously cared for, lodged and fed, and made acquainted 
with the best methods of prosecuting the ol)jects for which • 
they have sought a foreign shore. 

There is still one point \o which our thoughts recur on 


re\dew of recent proceedings in the Diocese of Adelaide. 
Wc have read in an Indian Journal of tlie present year of 
some ‘^strong protest of the Clergy of Australia against 
the Ti!!j|i||i^ tendencies of their Bishops whiclij, the 
same tells us, a sufficient proof that even the 

miiiisfigSrjii of the EstabUsUment have imhibect the * latitUr 
dibaiis^n^ spirit of charity ro rt 

'tVe hope bed have finished these papers, to write 

shew ^any candid reader that latitudinurianism 
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is by no means engendered naturally by tbe colonial life ; 
but on the contrary, that a warm and unmistakeable spirit 
of Cliurchmanship has been latterly manifested in the great 
colonial ’settfements to an extent uuparallellcd in any 
jirevions iera of English Church history. And further, we 
trust that we shall place it beyond a doubt that the /o/Jc 
of ecclesiastical ntder has progressed, in these settlements, 
proportionably with its miroduclion. And as for any strong 
protest of the clergy^^ against their Bishops, at the risk 
of being supposed to have viewed the matter only from one 
point, we declare that the notice to which we allude to is 
the first which has reached us of any disaffections between 
their Presbyteries and the several Australasian Prelates, 
collectivel}' or individually ; and that although it fe perfectly 
possible tliat unanimity may not be complete there more 
tliiin elsewhcrci, yet that o\ir own personal and intimate ac- 
(jiiaintance with a considerable number of the Clergy in more 
than one of the Dioceses, and what we have ourselves seen 
of Io}'al duty and affection, from Presbyter to Bishop, in 
the ('liurchcs of Sydney and of New Zealand, do quite satisfy 
us that notbing like a general expression of dissent lias ever 
bciui uttered by the Clergy of Australia, against , any ten- 
dtmeies whatever wliich have been numifested by tlmse set 
over them. Of this w e are aware- -tidd a meoting oi lay 
iiicmlicrs of' the Church of England was held at Adelaide on 
tlu* 2Htb of J anuary 1851, to discuss, the supposed tendency of 
the minutes of the Sydney conference, (which wCre rcjulnted 
in the Bv/m'es Mayazine for August 185 J.) Of this meeting 
a local paper, favouriible to its objects, admitted that it oc- 
casionally assumed too much the character of a theological 
controversy, although its prevailing tone was that of calm 
but firm protest against all attempts to invest the Clmroh of 
England with secular power.^^ With the most (jourteous 
consideration, the Bishop, who had heard of the proposed 
meeting of the laity , addressed to it a letter of expla^^ 
from wluch the foto 

** When f Adchide for Sydney, I was perfectly ignorant of 

the topicM which I should be called upon to con.sider, 1 was summoned 
by the Metropolitan Bishop to meet my brethren, and I obeyed the 
summons. The proposed meedng ’'vas known to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, and it called for by the legislation touching^ the 
Colonial Churclvin the Iinperkl Parliameiit. On this head, the dTOing 
principles which guided our deliberktions were*— Ist Unity wdth the 
United Church of England and Ireland, in doctrine, worship, and the 
canon of Scripture. 2nd. The lawful supremacy vi the Queen. 3rd. 
Tiui^due representation of the clergy in Synod. *4th Tlie represen- 
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tation of the laity in Conventions, and their co-operation in making 
ecclesiastical rejiulatidns concerning the temporal matters of the Church. 
And if, in the last particular* we were guided 'by the ewistinff coustitii- 
tion of the Church of England rather than that of the American Episco- 
pal Churtfh, I express my own opinion and that of some, at least, of 
my brethren, when I say that we shall willingly See the clergy and 
laity represented in Diocesan and Provincial conventions, as ivS now done 
in the latter Church. It is from want of conventions so framed that 
the isolated Rciion of the Episcopalian portion of the Church of this 
Province is now, perhaps, without conference, discussion* or mutual ex- 
planation, to be impeded by the lay: portion of it. This is badly con- 
trived, in comparison with the American system ; but as the Canons 
and decisions of the Clergy of England ia their convocation are not 
binding on the /mYy without tAeir consent, given by the Clueen’s Ma- 
jesty and by Parliament, so the voice of the laity must be listened to 
with becoming respect in the eolonlai Churches. 

** It has been said the introduction of the topic of Baptism u'as unneces. 
sary and gratuitous. I am giultless of this introductioit* beyond being 
able to give a reason for the faith which in me, when asked. I have 
never entertained the thought of harrowing the communion of the 
Obiirch, nor am . I aware of any such desire or intention on the. part of 
my right reverend bretliren. My rt^le is that of OamaUel— * If tins 
counsel or this work be of men, it will come to pought ; and if it be 
of God, ye cannot overthtow it.^ So long as any Clergyman subscribe.^ 
and keeps the three Articles of the 36th Canon, T shall not study to 
force upon him that construction' (hn a point which, though important, 
is not, I suppose, essential to salvation) which I deem to l>e the plain, 
literal, and grammatical , sense .of the liturgy ; but 1 am ready to allow 
that same freedom of judgment which 1 claim for myself. 

I observe offence has been taken with regard to the minutes con- 
cerning Marriage and Burial, as if they were offensively aimed at Dis- 
senters, llie one was intended to guard against clandestiiie marriages 
and bigamy," which, in the vast .mteripr of rlew South Wales, are likely 
to take place, if the Clergy wrre tp tnarry indiscriminately persons of 
whom they know nothing, , In regard to the funeral service, the niiniite 
was adopted in cohseq^uence of the letter of a pious Clergyman, certainly 
not of Tnictariart views, whose conscience was sorety hurdentsd by having 
been compelled, as he thought, to read the beautifunanguage of our 
service over the remains of ‘hotpridus ill di vers ■ dying ‘ h^ardened in mi/ 
The Bishops resolved to claim for the Clergy the same liberty as is 
enjoyed hy the ministers of every denomination. We asserted, there- 
fore* the absence of any ler/al obligation which exists in England, com- 
jieiling every parish minister to bury the dead of J;hat parish. 1 am. 
persuaded tfiat every religious ^Dissenttr will own tbid the laxity of 
discipline ejthtbited by our Church, in the indiscriminSte uwf of that 
ofBce, has been one of their main objections to the ^^^^shment in 

f^ havc nothing more to add, but trust that bo& Ii^ right re- 
brethren will strive always to have consciencea vedd of offence, 
*^1b towards God and towards man, resting assured that He, in His own 
iroo<t^H*ovidcnce, will take care of His own truth and Qis own Church. 

I remain, 

Your’s faithfully, 

Aucjustuh AnBLAtDn^’ 
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Surely it can need no words to commend the Christian mo- 
deration and amiability of such language as this — language 
truly remarkable for its uncalled-for condescension to rude 
and ignorant assailants of a document whose very tenour 
they had misinterpreted. Surely it would be waste of 
time to set in array against it the hard expressions which 
our own publication of /the document .we allude to has 
elicited from a certa:in portion of the Indian Press. Offer- 
ing, as we do, our most cordial sympathios to all, who, witli 
whatsoever peculiarities^ preach the Son of God who for our 
sakjps consented to be the Son of man ; and believing that 
the extension of Christianity, even in its most general form, 
is, so far, a thing to be grateful* for ; we still sec nothing but 
what we must regret in the imputation of '^insufferable 
tyranny/' and the assertion of a repugnance to a religious 
establishment/’ which we can find no facts to substtatiate, 
upon the ground of a Declaration, the mere motives to which 
were not comprehended. 

But w'e nuist hasten on to another of these unsuccessful ex- 
periments in the Southern hemisphere. Let it be the Diocese 
of Newcastle. We have from the pen of its indefatigable 
Bishop, tlic fdlowdug sketch uf his.progrcss in evangelization : 

“As M presbyter of the Church in Tag! and/ anti as bishr,:) of this 
diocese, I hare, in the performance . of my ministerial duties, ever laid 
down tills principj 5 of action : TtiQt my W jt'h ahouid be reaiy aound v^Qrk^ 
likely to produce future Idstiny goody however %mhserved. or urmotioed my 
IffbauTif might he. And truly iu tny diocese there was much of this 
unseen, underground, foundation work to be accomplished, if the Church 
was fn er to hecooie a blessing and a praise in the laud. 

“ Not only was ruin general, and po^'^erty universah and every ^district 
irritated and depressed by the amount ol its Church debts, but therKi 
had grown uj) an opinion that the Qo\ emment and the bishop were to 
supply all their religious wants 5 and that all which was r^uired of the 
members of the Church was to express a wish that chut ches might be 
built for them/ and ministers maintained. This opinion 1 have from the 
first most strenuously aud perseveringly resisted, and, I atp delighted to 
say, with the happiest result. Indeed,,! am deterioiaeci to throw the 
members of oir Church on their own resources as regards church 
buildings ; to give them nothing, except my own fu^ate mile of assis- 
tance, and to fiusk for nothing for them ; and the following good has thus 
certainly been effected. Though the generality are still poor, they are 
willing to give cheerfully of their penury for the purpose of providing 
for themselves and fdr others ihe means of grace through the ininis- 
traiions of our Ap<^tolic Church. ^ 

“Again, all the old debts mion the churches have been paid offTand 
the churchwardens of every parish in the Hunter district were enabled, 
last Kaster Tuesday, to inform their parishioners that there was a 
surplus in favour of the parish, instead bf a debt^against it, as there 
hathheen for many previous years. 
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A^ain, churches which had been leff for years unfinished have been 
completed j and persons who were tired of subscribing* and irritated at 
finding their money either wasted or lost, have been rendered grateful 
and happy at the consecration of their church. Thus, in 1848 1 had no 
Cliurch to consecrate — in 1849 I bad one, in 1850 only one, hut this year 
I have already consecrated four, and three inore will be ready for con- 
secration before I return from my missionary voyage with the Bishop 
of New Zealand; and I have several others progressing most satis- 
factorily .towards completion. ,, , 

“And lastly, without any fresh aidfro^Governmmtfiimh, fifteen ad- 
ditional clergymen have been placed out in tht* destitute districts of the 
diocese^ and are raaintaineti by the subscriptions of tlie Churchmen in 
their districts, aided by a grant from the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel ; and I am delighted to say, aided also by tho orferinp?*? of 
the members of the Church^ti the bid long-settled districts, who have 
tlVeir clergTL’TUcn maintained by 0<jvernment grant, and have been made 
to feel that there is a claim upon them, not only of brotherly kiruhiess 
and charity, but of equity and Justice* to share tho burdens of their 
brethren, and to contribute to the support of their ministers. Such is 
the happy change, in position and in feeling, which has been brought 
about during the last tjbree years/' 

Now, ill order to refute the assertion which has bo(ui so 
niireservedij niade of the unmistakeablc signs of iailure^^ 
wliicli has attclnded the extension of the. Episcopate in the 
Southern hemisphere, we hope we shall be deemed justified 
in contrasting with the abmve testimony to energy, action, and 
liberality, some expressiotis addressed to ourselves, scarcely 
moye than eight ycarS' previously, by the Ijord J3i8hop of 
Sydney, when, in the most honoured peripd of our ministry, 
we occupied a church upon the great continent, in wliieh 
he was, at that period, the only Bishop. His Lordship 
thereiji whites of the ‘^ proofs of sitd indi0ereiice of the mem- 
bers of our Church to their own and their descendants^ wel- 
fare as involved in the establii^hment among them of a clergy 
duly qualified by gifts and acquirements for the exercise of 
the ministerial office/^ ‘^Cau he adds, be that they do 
not how clos^y all their best hopes are intorwoveu with 
the existence here of such a body of men; that tliey do not 
pmeive how indispensable* their influence is to the mcial wel- 
fare, as well as to the religious improvement, of the present 
and future generations : that is, if it be considered essential 
to welfare, that sense, refinement, learning, and a general 
feeling of becoming subordination in society, should be able 
to 4 i|aintain themselves in opposition to the influence of 
volgar w^ealth, and the agitations of a furious democracy? 
()r, on the other hand, do our people sec these things, 
and yet arc they so devoted to self-interest and enjoyment 
that they will hot make even that trifling sacrifice winch 
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would place sucJi a clergy ag I speak of throughout the 
country in a state of moderate and decent competency, en- 
abling them to devote their time, thoughts, and abilities to 
the discharge of their sacred office? * * * 

* * * I should not hesitate to speak openly, as I have 
frequently done, if there appeared any hope or prospect of 
thereby shaking that rooted insensibility, first to tlicir own 
welfare, and next to the duty which they owe to the Church 
of the living God, by which the inhabitants of this country 
are in (jeneral so fatally characterized* But on their behalf 
we can but persevere in earnest prayer that they may see, 
before it is too late, the necessity of making some general 
exertion to prevent /Ae Ions of m Educated niinisiry, with 
wdiicli they are now threatened through their own supineness, 
and to guard the light of pure religion from being, as a con- 
sequence of that loss, in the next generation clean put out. 
Tlu‘. prospect is very melancholy.’^ 

Such then were the sad aaticipations— we may almost say 
forebodings of one of the best of Bishops -and wisest of men 
just abcMit the present period of the year 1843. What a 
(‘hangc lias siu(^ come over the territories of which he is 
now the Metropohtau I Seldom, perhaps, has any thing 
more pleasurable beeit recorded t him tlie following, also iroru 
a private letter of the Lord Bishop of Syduey. publ'shed in 
the Cohmul CUurch O/irnmcle im 1351 r 

As to the t ’pica referred to in your last letter, I will tirst name, as 
first in iinportarice, the Missionary undertaking to New Guledonia, 

You will havft heard long ago of the dosign, so successfully accomplish- 
ed, wliile the Bishops were here in October last, of insUtutiiig a Board 
of Missions for the Province.* 1 wiU therefore say nothing about its 



♦ The " Australasian Board Missions’* has been institutewi for the Pro- 
pagatioTi of the Gospel among the hcatlren me a.s in the province of Austra- 
lasia, New Caledonia, the Loyalty Islands, the New tho Bolomon 

Islands, New Hanover, Now Britain, and the other islands in the ^western 
I’aeific, The inawguratioTi of the ** Boiu-d” has heen thu‘’ reported of by tho 
Secretary to the Bydney iJiocosan Commitifoe, fc5,P,G. 

“ Tuesday, tho 1st Oetolajr, was a happy day f ir the Qiurtih in Australia. 
At eleven a.m,, tho Bight Beverend the Bishojis of Sydney, New ^laiid, 
Tasmania, Adelaide, Mphiourno, and Newcastle, assembled in the toroporary 
nathedral church of Bt. Andrew ; and after the conolualoii of Mommg 
Prayer, there was cfdebrated a ‘ most comfortable’ comm rnion of the Ilody 
and* Blood of Chrifft. The Bishops and some sixteen of the (’ler^yj t^getto 
with about 150 brethren of the laity, partook of the eucharistic 
was a joyous day^ My Aiistraliau heart, could not but be warm, wl&n I 
thought of the glorious results which, we may reasonably anticipate, will follow 
upon the ostflblishmcnt of our beloted Church in the integrity of her sylitem. ^ 
What a glad heart must our revered Bishop have when lie looks upon his 
suila^gan brctiiren, and feois that Ood has blessed his dlideavours to extend 
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commencement, but will report progress. We have every reaeon to be 
thankful for the continued success which has attended the effort. We 
purchased, at an expence of £],200, a stout schooner of niuety-one tons 
burden, named the Border Moid: One thousand pounds were raised and 
paid by the Churchmen of Sydney, and two hundred by those of New- 
castle. The fitting out, stores for the voyage, and cxpence of naviga- 
tion to Auckland, have cost £30U more; which sum we. trust will be 
furnished from the other three dioceses (Tasmania, Adelaide, and Mel- 
bourne,) which have yet supplied tiothing. . Then, if the Diocese of 
New Zealand itself provide, as it should do, the cost of the first voyage, 
your £ 1,800 or £2,000 from the English Churchmen will be intact for 
the future snpj)ort of this great enterprisei Tl^e Bishoj) of Newcastle em- 
barked and sailed on Thursday last, (Ascension-day) bearing with him an 
absolute deed of gift of the vessel, &c. to the Bishop of New Zealand and 
bis successors, and the good |wishes and prayers of a great multitude who 
accompanied him to the ship, on behalf of nirnself and his revered col- 
league> and all who are to take part in the wcurk. Previously to embarka- 
tion, we all attended morning prayer at St. Andrew’s Church; and 
all who did attend were struck with the singularly appropriate character 
of the service to the occasion, and .will be, I hope, permanently bene- 
fited. Eighty-t wo persona partook of the Holy Conjtnurj ion. Nothing 
could have begun, continued, or ended, in abetter spirit From Church 
we went directly lo the ship. 

^ Some of our firm friends had provided a steam boat to convey the 
Bishop to the schooner, and then to tdw hjni out to sea. Ah many cm* 
harked on board the steamer att site would hold. ^ 

** It was a glorious sight to see the powerful steamer hastening the 
Bor Jer Maid nt fnli speed down our wonderful harhojSrv until the heads 
at the entrance hid them from our sight ; and when the moment came 
for casting off tlw towntope, and leaving her to pursue her own course 
across the great Pacific, the enthusiasm and feeling exhibited were, 1 
am told, aniniated and nolrtO in the extreme. You will share in them. 
1 am sure. And now we have done our jmrt; and with some pride of 
heart 1 have witnessed, and now relate to you, the doings of my Church 
and people. The event is in the hands of God ; and may He pros[)er it 
to His own glory, for the sake of Jesus Christ.” 

The sees in the New Zealand Islands are the last in the 
Australasian duster which call for a cursory remark. We 
can hardly tliini it wiU he pretended that Bish^ Selwyn’s 
Episcopate has #lfeed out a failure. He has been so much 
before the world, both as p successful evangelist and an ad- 
juster of local disagreements which bade fair to involvti the 
whole establishment of the Colony in ruin and bloodshed 
arid even extermination his vast prowess, iiitellectual and 
eorpbreab and his undaunted courage on the ocean and in 
the array of barbarians are so well appreciated both in and 
bfejwd the scene of his labours, that wo need not recapitulate 


th^ number of chief Pastors iu ihi« province I Yop will, 1 know, feel in- 
toKJested in hearing of the firat conferenoe of the Bidhopd in Australia ; ami 
1 hav«5, therefore, wdtten more fully than 1 otherwise ehottid liave done j^ 
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them. It is mainly OMdng to his influence and character that, 
exclusive of the new Canterbury Settlement, and including 
even Otago, which was specially founded for the occupation 
of members of the I'ree Church of Scotland, the emigration 
to New Zealand is clearly shewn by the Colonial Secretary ^s 
Reports to consist mainly of members of the Church "of 
England — that is to say— that in Nelson, Wellington, and 
other of the larger settlements, the Protestant Episcopalians 
outnumber all the other Christian bodies ; and 

even at Otago, in the beginning of 1849, of 443 settlers of six 
religious communions, 168 were members of the Church of 
England. But a diflerent style of depreciation has been 
adopted in this instance. To say a word of the unsuccess of 
the euterprize, in the existence of the stirring pages of the 
Bishop’s ** Joinmals,’^ was impossible; and thus another ru- 
mour got abroad — that he was so exceedingly well pleased with 
his own management that he objected to a dismemberment 
of his Diocese, which, (though about as plausible a pretence 
as it might i)e^to utter that our own Bishop would be cha- 
grined by the erection of a see at Agra,) Dr. Selwyn most em- 
phatically denied at one of the earliest nveetidgs of the 
Canterburj" colouists, ‘^ Nothing could be further from the 
truth. He had actually written to Lord I; vttletoi: lo pro- 
pose the dismembeiTtneiiL” (Hear; It^jir.) /* Ho w u hed ako 
to meution tb the colonrsti that he found the clergy 'had 
come out with only very limited incomes guaranteed to them. 
He liopcd tlvat as soon as the clergy we^’C settled in tlie 
various districts, the colonists would, by some voluntary ad- 
ditional aid, make up, for a time, a sufficient income.^^ So 
reports tlic LyWeton Times, a highly influential journal” at 
the Antipodes of England ; adding that ou both subjecls the 
meeting expressed itself to the perfect satisfaction of his 
Lordship. Every thing that took place at the ineeting 
seems to indicate the existence of mnlliiU gcod-fe( ling 
between the Bishop and his flock. 

The details of the Cape See, — t>^ery one of them lull of the 
highest conceivable encouragemeiit,-^are of such coasiderable 
extent that we have room for only a very limited selection 
from such brave and perilous adventures in bush and desert> 
as have an interest quite extrinsic to their holy purpose. 
At the end of 1849, the second year of liis Epispqpate, 
tweu ty -seven <clergy men had been added to his Lord^ip’s 
stafl*. Five more w^ere expected to join shortly. Sometimes 
discouragements have occurred, bat never fail ui’es; while the 
moi^t part of the Missions are marked with dgnal success. 
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Bishop Gray had then returned from his second visitation 
of a considerable portion of the Western province of the 
colony, principally performed on horseback. About a thou- 
sand miles were thus traversed, in two months. Five clergy- 
men had been settled ip this province during the year. 
Clturches were rapidly rising at Caledon, and at George. Of 
the latter district, the Bishop writes : • 

Church work is pros^^ring in a very remarkable manner. Mr. 
We.lby, whom I have appointed rural dean, has won all hearts, and has 
made aTrea<ly a great impression, not only in that place, hut tipon the 
whole tieighboarhood. The cluirch there is rapidly rising to comple- 
tion, and is already pronounced too amalL'* 

In another place a merchant bad built a small Chapel at 
his own expenoe, in which the magistrate was holding a well 
attended service every LoriFs day. At another, the minister, 
at the earnest request of the Dutch inhabitants, held an oc- 
casional service for them iti their ow ii langnage. At W orccs- 
ter the people tvere found very anxious for the appointment of 
a clergymau atid willing to contribute .€50 aycar to his sup- 
port. At Mossel Bay, the merchants set a store apart for I lie 
minivstrations of a promised catechist. And tbrovjgh wide 
territories, and amid a scattered l^uglish population, werci 
clergy perambulating as the only means afailable for di.-s- 
charging the increasing call for the offices of the Churcli. 

Early iu the following yoar^ the Bishop made a most ixitcr- 
csting communication to the Society for the Propagation of 
the Gospel on the ripeness of Kaftraria for Missionary eu- 
terprisse, 

** C((pe Town, Feb. 5, IS 50. 

“ The time has, I believe, arrived, when it becomes the duty of the 
Church in thin diocese to enter upon direct Missipn-^work- Any longer 
delay on our part would, 1 think, be an evidence of unfaithfulness 
to the great trust committed to us. Our internal organisation has been 
now for nearly twoji^rs completed by the addition of the Episcopate, 
IHiring this perioo^ve have been enabled to swpjily the most crying 
necessities of our own people. Thirty Clergy have been added to the 
fourteen whom 1 found on my drrival m the diocese. Several more in- 
deed are absolutely required, and the work of education, which is forcing 
itself on our attention, is as yet almost untouched. ' Vet, notwithstand- 
ing this, I repeat, there are circumstances which lead me to feel that we 
may not any Jongers iidthont sin, defer the attempt to found a Mission. 

“From ahnost tjhfeirst hour of thy landing in the Colony, 1 have 
been impressed viA?the conviction, tnat it would become our duty, at 
no dtstant d ay, seek the conversion of the tribes on our border. 
Providentially, jpe seemed to be called to this work. <3 there had enter- 
ed upon and there appeared to V>e some prosjiect of a 

wl|hdr^i^'^l^iher than increase of missionary effort. More distant 
greater pfotnise of success. The very nam;? of 
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Kafftr (infidel) is in itself diacouraging. *The bloody and destructive 
wars which have so frequently taken place between the Colonists and 
these noble savages, have tended to alienate them from iis and from 
('hristianily. But these diflicuUies, it appeared to me, should rather 
stimulate our steal than damp our ardour. Two courses only seem open 
to US, — their conversion, or their entire subjugation. We know how 
this last course would terminate. It would, issue with them as with 
other tribes who have been brought under our yoke. I’hey Avould fade 
away before ns. With these* convictions on .my mind, 1 have deeply 
felt that the Church in this laud had a solemn call to preach the Gospel 
to the Kafhra, and that she ought not to delay entering upon the work 
longer than was absolutely necessary. The same impression exists in 
the mind of most of the Clergy with whom I have conversed. As an 
evidence of tips’. I mav observe, that the^ Clergy of the Archdeaconry of 
Graham’s Town, at tneir meeting on the 1st of January — the Feast of 
the Circumcision — agreed to petition the Bishop to take immediate step.s 
for the formation of a, Mission, and pledged themselves to raise I(K)/. 
a year towards it. The Clergy of the Western Province are, l am sure, 
piTjjarc<l to make a similar promise. The ordy question with me, of 
late, has bceh, where we were to begin. Mr. Green, the Rural Dean of 
Natrd, has been very urgent in pressing the claims of the 100,006 natives 
in that ilepeudency who speak the Kaffir tongue. The .Archdeacon Las 
leaned, I think, more tlecidedly to the formation of a Mission in British 
Katfraria, near King William’s 'Pown, » 

“ W'lule r was debating this subject in my mind., and had almost c<>me . 
to the (conclusion that I would defer ant decision upon it till I had 
visited c;f these fields, which I purpOKC doing ( D. V,) thi.s year, I 
rc(‘civcd from llift^^xcclkiury the Governo} the very iutei;e8ting report 
of Colonel Mackinnon., the Chief Commissarv of fvadrsn^i of ydiich 1 
inclos<^ a copy, ac atnpanied by a letter from the Governor, in which he 
invited me to found a Mission at tlu spo* pointed emt bv C:>lonel Mac- 
kinnon, vi/.. in GinhaHaS territory, about thirty mftes to tne east of King 
' Wiihairvs 'fown ■■ .. 

“ After mature deliberation, inquiry, and consultation with others — 
and not, 1 trust, without prayer to Almighty God for guidance — I have 
come to the conviction, that it is the duty of the Church to accept the 
invitation thus given ; and I have written to the Governor to sayGthat 
I shall be prepared to attempt the foundation of a Miesioiii, in that part 
of British Kaffraria to whitdi lie has*drawn my attention. This done, 
it becomes my duty to cammunkale with you, as Secretary to the vene- 
rable Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Pai’ts> and to 

seek your adviee and co-operation. " 

“ The plan upon which we propose to nroceed is tins. ’To endeavour 
to engage in the 6rst instance, as a cammencement of work, the 
services of a Priest and Deacon, who shall proceed j»t dntj|||| the field 
of their future labour, and commence the Mwk with the aiopl a Kaffir 
interpreter, already proAuded. We dO ijot contemplate going to any 
great expense in the erection of a Mission station and {iremises. We 
hope that the clergy who may feel disposed to offier tlmmselves for this 
work, will he prepared to lead a simple, self-denying life; engaging to 
some extent in manual labour, and willing to live with hut feti'^idre 
comforts about them than those possessed by the people to. whom they 
wilt be sent. We do not propose, therefore, to ofier any stipend, but 
only to undertake to provide for the actual tvaiits . of our brethren. 1 
am dully aware that I am making a proposition wldcb but few will be 
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prepared to accept. Some ^11 shrink from » life of ioU and hardship; 
others will fear on the score of healthy although the climate is especially 
favourable to health. But I feel assured that there are ipany earnest, 
devoted sjurits in our dear mother Churchy who will be prepared literally 
to give up all that flesh and blood hold dear, their whole selves, 
to make known Christ and Hi« truth to those who $ire sittmg in dark- 
ness and the shadow of death. That 1 am hot over-estimating the spirit 
and devotion, of English d'ergymen will, I hope, appear from the fol- 
lowing extract from a letter from my hoole-minded Archdeacon, which 
shows that there is at least one of pur uumher ‘ prepared to sacrifice 
himself and all he has for Christ’s most holy cause : — 

“‘You ask me, JPo I know of a fit man to head the Mission? I 
really dp not ; but I can say that I know a willing man, and, what is 
of more consequence, a man willing with his whole nouse. Myself, my 
wife, Miss Short, Jettera White, and Kaffir Wilhelm, would all think 
ourselves rhonoured if we were sent on this Mission together. I know 
of some more agents that would join us. t should 1]« quite willing, and 
my Wife concurs, to resign my office , here to another, salary and all,^ 
should you deem it more ea»y to find a fresh Archdeacon than a fiiter 
Missionary ; and this may j> 08 sibly be the case, especially a year hence. 
\vhen the work of the Ai*chdeaconry is a little rao*:e consolidated, and 
put into regular train. As sooal as the parochial system is somewhat 
moulded* ^ur foundation-stones will be laid. But all this J leave 
entirely to ydur judgment, being «w utrumq»e paratus: My young fami- 
• ly might render the Mission expensive, they could hot all live quite 
though 1 am sure they could and would live very simply.’ 

‘‘That he does hot underrate the self-sacrifice required iii a Mis- 
sionary to the Kaffirs, may be gathered from the fetter, wherein 
he expre^es his conviction that they who undertake the office * should 
go and live a hard self-denying life in a Kaffir krael, eating, like Katfirs, 
sour raiik and melics^ and working with and for Kaiiii^, till they have 
mastered the tongue and acquired influence.* ” 

Three nionths aflerwayds we bear of tiic Bishop travelling 
in bi.s cart in a diata^t part of his Diooese, at Karroo, tlie 
capital of the Sovereignty of Putermarity -burg, where the 
Boors had lately been in rebeUion ; his horses dying under 
him for want of browse and water. Take this instance of 
the welcome which awaited him there. 

‘‘ Bloemfontda || a village of very recent growth. When besieged 
by the Boors two years ago, it was merely a mUiiary |»8t. It is now 
rapidly rising into an importiyit town. A press i» on its way up from 
Oraham’a^Own; a newspaper is about to W a library to be 

formed, wfe inhabitants are nearly sdl English, and chiefly members 
of the ChtflSh. 

“ I was met yesterday at some distance firom the village by a jiarty of 
gentlemen on horseback ; and shortly after my arrival received a depu- 
tation from the milita^ and presented me with an ad- 

dress expressive of their joy at my, and their earnest hope that it 
woup^* lead to the establishment of a church and clergyman in their 
village! At the same time, they placed in my hands a list of subscrip- 
tions towards a cbtivt;h, amounting already to .gOG/., and likely td in- 
crease' to '300/. 
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It has been very encouraging to me to see the progress made since 
my last visitation in that part of the diocese which I have just passed 
through. In one or two places churches, aided by the Society, are in 
the course of erection. At Graaf-Keinet there is a very correct and 
well-built early English church nearly completed. I hope to consecrate 
it in my way back to Cape Town, about six months hence. At Coles- 
berg there is a neat early English church rapidly rising. At Beaufort 
the inhabitants are making a vigorous eflbrt towards the erection of a 
church ; and I have promised to bring their case under the Society’s 
notice. They are situateid in the very middle of the Karroo. There is 
no English Church within 1^ miles of them. They wish to build one 
to hold about 150; the cost will be 1000/. Towards this they have al- 
ready raised about 250/., and are still collecting funds. I encouraged 
them to hope that the Society would assist them. There is a. very nice 
congregation already collected there, though Mr. Maynard, the clergy- 
man, has only been a few months in the town. Divine Service is 
held in the Government school-room. They contribute 70/. a year 
towards their minister’s support.'* 

Ill Septembeir^^ his Lordship, cm the same visitation, which 
it would still take three mouths to complete, gives the 
following explauation of his present, though only temporary, 
need to draw largely on the liberality of the home Church. 

Ours is not a new colony. The villages and town^? are of pld stand- 
ing. But scarce one of them had «an English church. Wattle- and-daub 
buildings would not do fo?* them. On the arrival of r, Bishop nn im- 
pulse w’as given everywhere. All determ-ued to ha\ j churcht^s and 
clergymen, and all at ciicC. When, th4;rr ore, a few more ta^sas shall 
liave been broughi under tile Society’s notice, 1 trust 1 shall cease to be 
80 importunate a boggar. When the ilkstrici towns arc supplied, we shad 
.scarce hope for any thing more. 

1 liave now to bring under the notice of the Board the state of 
Port EUzabet-h. That is, perhaps, the most rising town in the colony. 
It is the port of the Eastern Province, and rapidly becoming the most 
iiitlueutial place In the Diocese. Wc have there a (church which will 
hold 400. Almost all the pews in the church are let. During jny late 
Visitation about 500/. was raised towards the erection of a second 
church, to be entirely free. I encouraged them to hope that the Society 
would help them. A committee has been formed, which is still col- 
lecting funds. I have recommended them to begih with a lavc o5 a 
churchbto which aisles and chancel maybe added, Th^whpliwhen 
completed will probably accommodate between 400 and 500- die part 
now to be completed about 5250. cost about )200/. The people 
have readily unaertaken to support their own pastor, ‘^’liis wul be done 
through the weekly offertpty* They are fully aware that my means 
are quite exhausted, aui thlt t cattubt maintain an additional Minister.’^ 

Six or eight months irftefe lHS return to Cape Town, Dr. 
Gray forwarded for publiciiapn in England a Journal of 
his Visitation Tour, instinct with simplicity and tenderness. 
\ good specimen of the style of hfe to which England's 
“yull-blown Episcopate” need habituate itself in the cblo- 
occurs very eai’ly in the vbluiifie. 
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Wednesday, 1 0th April. — Ontsparined at a miserable farm of an 
intelli^^’nt Dutchman who speaks English fluently. His \vifc is a 
sister of one of the Dutch ministers ; and his little boy (the only 
instance 1 have met with) has set his heart upon being a " predikant/ 
Our poor, horse [on the 9th it had been illj appeared better, so as 
to encourage us to proceed, but before we could airiye at water, wliere 
we could outspan, be became so ill, that we took him Out of the cart. 

We stayed by him till he died. I felt more upon this 

occasion that! I could have -conceked, for wbeii one has no other 
coropanions, a man soon gets attac^d to his horses... . . .. . . It was 

quite dark before we quitted our horse. As Ludwig could not see the 
road, I had, to run before the cart for a mile or two, and point it out, 
and warn him of stones, rocks, and gullies.. We arrived at a wretched 
hovel at Zouk Kloof, where an nncouth farmer, with his family, suflered 
us to outspan. 1 slept in my cart, and would gladly have cooked my 
own supper, aa I have been lately doing, fnmi my own provisions; 
hut r thought it might give offence } so 1 partook of a very uncom- 
fortahie meal with them.” ^ ^ 

The Archdeacon, wo find a few pages on, was not more 
fortunate with his equipage or in his entertainments. 

making his appearance,” writes the Bishop, *‘we went out in 
the afternoon to look for him. We met him at some distance coming 
on alone, with a bag over his shoulder, a bundle under his arm, and a 
staff in his hand. He had been delayed a day from the loss of his horse 
which had either strayed or been stolen in the night. He therefore de- 
posited his tent in a Kafir hut, sent his English servant home, and 
‘ walked on with hiis Kaiir man, who as usual had sore feet, and being 

knocked up was lagging behind.. SometimeH, while 

performing Jiis visitation, the Archdeacon is shewn to the door and re- 
fused a morsi^ of meat, and told as a favour be may lie in the out- 
house:— it is, 1 believe, in consequence of their (the BoersO suspicion 
of him, and not from any desire to be inhospitable. They cannot be- 
lieve that n predikmt walk. They never knew or heard of such 

a thing, sin d take him for an imposter-^a discharged soldier--ta convict. 
It is vain to tell them that our Lord and His holy Apostles walked. It 
may ha^e been so. But they know that ptediktmis don ’t walk.” 

At an early season of his travels in 1850, the Bishop pass- 
ed over One of Sir Harry Smith's battle-fields, and rmd ser- 
vice ovi^ the remains of those who fell, because be thought 
it might be some consolation to snrviying frijends and rc- 
lations/^ Tho whole result of his several progresses through 
his diocese, during the past three years, is thus summed up 
towi^l the end' of the yoimne.: 

f can be no doubt that it hiM during the last 

to bless in a very remarkable manner, the work of the 
Ip^feh rn this land. The inciv^ae of life within our communion has 
observed by all. The aildrBSses presented to me in the course of 
iibhi Visitation are evidences this. Unhappily our efforts to provid 
pr the spiritual wants of OUr pfedple, and to do the work God has glv 
us to do, have not always been regarded in a Christian sjnrit by tb * 
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who are not of U8. H'e hat>e Ifem met not unfrequently with misrepre- 
sent ut ion and bitter opposition; ami efforts have been made through the 
pressy^ and in other ways, to excite the prejudices of the ignorant against 
the Church. From this wcon^ apirit uio&t of the foreign miBsionaries, 
and; I think I may; add, the VVesleyans generally, have been exempt. 
From some of the mimtjterH of the Dutch Church much kindness at)d 
co-operation have been experienced. Independents, Baptists, Romanists, 
and some othei' sef- constituted societies and sects, have been the most 
hitter. I am thankful to say that the great body of the clergy have 
both felt and acted with real chariig towards those who differ from us. 
They liave ever sought and desired to live on terms of amity with all 
who are round about them, and have, 1 believe, been uniformly 
courteous to all. Still, I repeat, amidst the jealousy and opposition 
of others the work has prospered. It is not three years since X landed 
in the colony. There were then sixteen clergy in the Diocese. At 
this moment there are fifty, notwithstanding that three have withdrawn. 
Several more are expected. It is impossible not to feel an.xious about 
the future, maintenance of the extensive work which has been under- 
taken in this land. There arc circumstances peculiar to this colony 
which render the establishment of the Church upon a secure foundation 
singularly difficult. Amongst these we must reckon the distinctions 
of race and cla.s8 with all its prejudices and anti[)alhieK. There are 
three di.stinct races at least in each village or parish, and there is no 
drawing towards one another on the part of any. Of these the English 
are the fewest in number, and they are, again broken up by religious 
divisions. The Churchmen arc indeed in places of the colony 
more Tiuinerous than llie dissenters, and many of tbene latter have 
alreaily joined our commuiuoii. But we c.ve in most . daces the last in 
the fieidl are regarded as intruders, and have lost, tlirough our previous 
neglect , many vah able members. The scattered patu’ '^ oi oui* popula- 
tion offers aaotber great difficulty. Cj r j> jplc, few in number as they 
are, are distrilnoed over a vast extent of country, which, for the most 
part, is incapabk of supporting a dense population. The critical qiies- 
tion for us IS, how are we to luaintaiu our ministry for the next few 
years, until our numbers are increased by immigration, b^ converts 
from the heathen, or the return to our communion of such ot our mem- 
bers as at present are separate from ? Our peonle are generally do- 
ing as much as, or more than I co?dd have expected. Nbtwifhstanding 
the efforts required to erect their chuArhes, they are coming forward to 
maintain a standing luimstry ; but the amount thus raised is whully in- 
adequate, and will be so for some years to come. The cqlunial govern- 
ment renders some assistance' but support from this quark r is likoiy 
to be diniitiished rather than increased in years to com*^ Uhaw 
circumstances we must continue to look to the mother land and mother 
Church to aid us. That she difitegarded bei resp« asihilitip j towar48 
this colony for well nigh half a century, and thereby made the work 
more difficult when entered upon in earnest, is an additional reason for 
pushing it forward with unremitting '^eld and vigour during the first 
few years. There is good rcaw to hope, I think, that from year to 
year each parish wiiT do more and inore towards maintaining its own 
w'ork. But Churchmen, who, at home imve had their spiritual Ai^nts 
^supplied through the bounty of our , forefathers, are slow to learn the 
-^sson that tlieir own offerings are the only endowment to be dejiendcd 
‘^ V»on here, and many are really not capable of doing much, for the 
n|e.my is after all a very poor one. The average tixpendiiure of the 
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Wesleyan ^Society in this land Ijas been 10,0(X)/. a year for the last ten 
years. The I^ondon Society ( Independents) expends, I believe, OOOO/. 
And other Protestant deiioininatioiis, exclusive of the English Church, 
make up the total to sornetbing little short of 30,0001. a year,” 

• ' '■ s 

Nor does it appear that the coloured population of the 
Colony are less sensible than the European iintni grants of 

the^ sincere Christian concern that all^ without distinction 
of person, dolour, or station, may be brought to the knowledge 
of God in ClirisC^ evinced by their dearly beloved Father 
in God, the Right Reverend and very learned Robert Gray, 
Lord Bishop of Cape Town/^ The words we quote are from 
a most interesting address from the Aborigines of George 
Town to the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel wliicli 
lias just come to hiand ; in which two hundred and forty-six 
Africans thus gratefully express their conviction of the bless- 
ings which have accrued to them by the establishment of 
an Apostolical ministry in their native land. 

Hitherto we have been obliged, like the persecuted profes-sors of 
Christianity in early tiuies, to wander from pl^cc to place for the pur- 
pose of celebrating Divine worship, not having the means to build a 
bouse unto the Lord ; liut now, favoured by God, and received iuio tlu^ 
commanian of the Church tif England, we have been cnalded, through 
the kind assistance of her miuisters, by means of contributions mistid 
among friends in England as xvell as in this comuryj to erect a build- 
ing 60 feet by 25 feet (of wduch the walls arc already completed;, which 
will serve the twofold purpose of chapel and school, where we and uur 
descendants will receive instruction in the doctrine of the ajxisiles ami 
prophets^ 

Accept, therefore, reverend gentlemen and servants of the Lord 
.Ifisus Christ, our heartfelt thanks for the kindness shown on dur behalf ; 
and to the feelings of gratitude which stir our hearts we would give 
\itierance in the united wish, that the Wni may look with favour on 
your labours, and cause the light of His countenance to shine on Vou 
till sun and moon shall be no ihore/' 


We have now pretty well done with oar paste and shears, 
whi<jh wehave been content to use largely in this article, be- 
ing quite of BoswelPs opiriiou that the proper busiuesa of 
Journafiism is, riot to produce plausible and ingenious conceits 
of one’s (much less imh arid ill-sttstained idiopathics, 

neither plausible nor ingenious)-— 'but to give an accurate 
accouii^lp^he work review^ed. This we have endeavoured to 
do simply and faithfully; and there is but one conclusion to 
be ^^ered from the several testimonies of evety^ English 
in the Southem heiriisphere which w^ediavc so largely 
from, and that is that the Mother Church has mueit 
reof to glory in her Colonial Daughters, The last tc 
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sensibilities and charities, which it is utterly absurd to as- 
cribe to any other cause, under God, than the more eiFective 
organization of the minist^erial orders, with the foot before 
us that all the desultory (though j)lous) efforts which the se- 
veral classes of Dissenters have been making, at a vast out- 
lay, and for many •years, at the Cape and at New Zealand, 
have been unproductive, comparatively with the records of 
any one visitation of Bishop, Selwyu or Bishop Gray, All, 
moreover, has been done under a due appreciation of the le- 
gal difficulties and disabilities which still encumber the 
Church in the Colonies, which is on tlie one hand, deficient 
of tlu; regular constitution and machinery for internal ad- 
justment, wliich is part and parcel of the establishment at 
lioinc, and on the other, by Act of Parliament penally pre- 
cliulcd from the freedom enjoyed by voluntary associations 
to assembk^ and regulate their several routines of operation. 
But these disadvantages, we doubt not, will soon be reme- 
di<?d, first from the concurrent appeals of the several Episco- 
pal coininunious in the Southern and the Northern heiiiis- 
]>heres, and secondly, because we have the fullest confidence 
that Mr. Gladstone’s ‘‘Enabling Bill,’’ for securing to the 
(.k)1onial (’’Icrgy and Laity the freedom enjoyed by other re- 
ligious cbmmumties, will command t he rcadv assent of the 
Parliament at home. And it is vorth notice that ti e name 
of Governor Grey stands first suhscribed to a letter accom- 
panying “ the outline of a plan of Cimrch Government,” sub- 
. mitted to the Bishop of New Zealand; in which krter is 
expressed, (no doubt with an understanding that the measure 
advocated would be well received at the Colonial Ofiice,) an 
"^earnest conviction that a peculiar necessity exists for the 
speedy establishment of some system of Church ©overnment 
amongst us, which, by assigning to each order in the Church 
its appropriate duties, might call forth the energies of all, 
and thus enable the whole body of the Church most effi- 
ciently to perform its functions.” 

We* had hoped to conclude this’paper with the news of the 
erection of tiie see of Borneo, which liad been a most grati- 
fying halting place for us, before crossing the line. The 
wonderful opening for missionary operations there made, (on 
which the Bishop of Calcutta has written so wisely and so 
well,) perpetually constrains attention. In the month of 
\ April last, aft#3r a fine and prosperous journey of pacification, 
\ia which the Eev. Mr. McDougall accompanied Capt. Brooke, 
^' ^he nephew of the llajah, (acting iu the Rajah’s absence 
rii- his representative) ; the Rev, Mr, McDougall wrote to 
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England, I look upon %h^ result of our visit as a more 
important victory than any fought battle. It has, I trust, ^ 
quenched the feuds of years, and set a population, border-' 
ing on 200,000, at peace. Now for Missionaries to do the^ 
rest. We want at least three to make a proper beginning 
here. Mr, Chambers will have moi'e than he can do witlip 
in the limits of the Sakarran tribes. There mu^ig&e a 
man up the Batang Lupar, apd another at Lingu. have 
just returned from Gassings farm-house (the great Sakarraii 
Chief), and I am much pleased with the visit. A more pro- 
mising and finer set of people there cannot be, and he is both 
ready and anxious to receive Mr. Chambers. Another 
Orang K.aya, whose cognomen is Gila Bravi (madly brave), 
and who leads about 6,000 men from two days^ journey up 
the river, is now at my side, inquiring carefully when 1 
will come and see him, or send a padre to take care of and 
instruct them to be good/^ 

We rejoice to notice that Eajah Sir James Brooke, not 
over-fascinated with the extraordinary success 'of the Borneo 
Church Mission under a defective organization, is strenu- 
ously advocating in England the only measure which can 
ensure unity of action among an increasing and ardent })res- 
bytery, in which difTereiices of opinion are sure, in a sliort 
time, to spring up, which may become irreeoncileable and 
highly impedimental, except there be one wdiose ministerial 
functions constitute him the arbiter and the referee. Wc 
have no fear that when once the caikedm is set Up in the 
Chuitjh of St. Thomas, of Sarawak, similar results will fblJtoir 
to those which we have already so largely eornmemora^i 
And perhaps no one who has watched the events of ifae 
past few years in the Indian Archipelago will be imi^ady to 
rejoice with us that on the strong recommendation of Sir 
James Brooke, Mr. McDougall is likely tUion to become the 
first Bishop of Borneo, it being believed that a commission 
will be iiUmediately issued, empowering the Bishop of Calcutta 
and other Prelates to proceed to his consecration. 

Postscript,— * Since we went to press with this article, we 
have received a considerable file of the Adelaide Observer, 
bringing dates to the end of last JNovember, and two docu- 
ments of unusual interest and importance; the one being a 
copy of a Minute addressed by the Lord Bishop of Adelaide 
to tfife lay members of the South Australian Qiurch Society 
upon the withdrawal of the Governtnent pecuniary aid to Re- 
ligion^tlm other, a Report of the Comnuttee of that Society 
a consideration of the Bishop’s Minute. W * 
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present the latest proposal for a form of constitution for tbe 
Church of England in the Australian Colonics. It affords a 
most gratifying evidence' that, among all the present absorb- 
ing topics which affect the interests, the peace, the welfare, 
the dignit}'', and the destiny of those extraordinary lands, the 
cause of the Church is solemnly recognized, and that sound 
principles for her regulation arc cordially considered. 

The basis of the proposed constitution is framed upon 
four leading topics. First— The Sufiiciency of the Yoinntary 
Principle. Secondly — The entire renunciation of connec- 
tion with the State, and Subordination to Secular Legisla- 
tion. Thirdly — The Topic of Self-Government by Elective 
Kepresentation. Fourthly— The Admission of the Laity as 
a (-o-ordinate Authority in the administration of the affiurs 
of a Spiritual Corporation. 

The Adelaide Observer professes itself nnfeignedly re- 
joiced that tbe course of events hiis at length left the 
Clnirch of England no alternative but to venture at once 
with earnestness of purpose upou the grand experiment 
of trusting to the spontaueons iiberaUty of her mem hers,'' 
for tlie support of her ministers, for the f section of her 
churches, and for other increased mrans of ursefuiness. We 
have not a shadow of doubt that it will be found amply 
sivflicicnt, with the energy, Z/oal, and quiet devoted ness of 
mind with wdiioh the Church is evidently prepared to em- 
brace it. The recent noble, and most successful, ehort 
of the Wesleyan body,^^ adds our authority, ‘‘ show s what 
can be done without Government aid and sure it is that 
our own Communion, thus adopting the principle con amor 
will not prove herself inferior to any other section of the 
Christian commonwealth, in works of faith and labours of 
love. ’ , 

The second topic is most judiciously advanced. The 
Church Could not possibly denvc benefit other than of a 
pecuniary kind from a State connection ; and the With- 
drawal of timi benefit of course ’properly severs the bond. 
And there is proof enough that tbe Ghurcbmen of the; Ade- 
laide Diocese are confident of the efficacy of the principles 
they have begun to act upon, in the fact that their Couiniit- 
tee expressly disclaims any desire to seek the aid of Le^sla- 
tion, Colonial or Imperial, in the affairs of the Church. 

The consicUrations involved in the third topic, espMally 
the Eights proppj^d to be vested iti congregatious, under 
ffjhe bead PAmo&uB,^^ we are not prcsjwcd iminediately to 
akpress our entire reception of. Our present feeling is that 
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a larger discretion than those proposals imply, is due to the 
Bishop, and a somewhat modified admission of the elective 
right of congregations. 

Lastly, we most cordially adopt the great principle of the 
admission of *a lay element in Church legislation ; which 
has been advocated at large by P. Martyr, by Hooker, and 
by Bingham, and the administrative advantages of ah infu- 
sion of which, with limited functions and under proper au- 
thority, is clearly shown by instance of the Dissenting com- 
muniues. Thfere is no reason for the absolute supremacy 
and independent action of the spiritual power, in a condition 
of generally advanced educarion and enlightenment. 

Minuh addressed to ike Lay Members of the South Australian Church 
Society, by the Lord Bishop (f Adelaide. 

“Tnesrlay, September 2, 1S5 1 . 

“ Gentlkmen, — ^The recent vote of the Legislative Assembly, whereby 
all aid from State in disHerninatiiu? the doctrine and moral laws of oiir 
adorable Redeemer has been cutoff', and so far His kingdom upon earth 
no longer publicly recognised, compels me to address you earnestly and 
affectionately with reference to the future support of your clergy, and 
the e.xtension of the means of grace, to the memhers of our Church, 
who are scattered through the province, and continually arriving in 
considerable numbers. It appears to me that the time has arrived 
when every earnest-minded Christian, in communion with opr Church, 
is imperatively called on to contribute to his power, yea, and beyond his 
power, for the furtherance of the Gospel, so far as it dej>€nd» on the 
ministry of the "Word, and to exert his influence in order to raise a 
general Diocesan Fund for the supjvort of clergy, both parochial and 
missionary. The moral degradation of a people^ deprived of the ordi- 
nances of the Gospel, is certain and progressive. Nor can we expect 
any other result than, the spiritual deterioration of the people of this 
colony, if the means of grace are not supplied in ]>roportion to their in- 
creasing numbers. Let it be remembered that the next generation will 
not enjoy the privileg:es we have possessed in our father-land, and in the 
bosom of our Church ; while experience forbids us to ho[)e that a popu- 
lation deprived of the public wwship of Almighty God can preserve 
that sen^e of His Providence and Government of the world which is 
essential to its well-being, and the observance of the eternal laws of 
truth and righteousness. Undri these circumstances I would urge the 
appointment of a Gommittee of five lay members of the Society to com- 
suit upon the best means <f det^elopiny: the resources of our communion for 
the SU0O0 (f its ministers ; apd to report upon the best mode <f enlisting 
the of the great body of the lay members of the Church in this 

mbU Christian and necessary worh. Among other plans which have 
Occurred to me, are, I st— The assembling togetber in Adehdde of one or 
two lay members, being commitnlcanta, from each congregation, to act 
us a pro tempore Convention in furtliarance of the above object. 2ndly — 
The appointment of two laymen to act as Stewards of the Diocesan 
Fnnd to be raised and of a Treasurer. Srdlyr^That the endeavout 
itihould be made to 'obtain less than jjer quarter, nyer and above 
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their local contributions, from every one who frequents the worship of 
our Church, for a Diocesan Fund in the support of the ministry, to be 
collecteti and paid over by local Stewards appointed for. this purpose by 
each congregation. 1 have only to add that 1 shall be ready to contri- 
bute all the aid in my power towards the proper support of a zealous 
and efficient ministry. ' 

** I remain, Gentlemen, 

' ** Youf faithful friend and brother, 

** Auoustus Adelaide."' 

Report of the Committee of the South Australian Churnk Society upon 
the Suggestions of a Suh^Commttee appointed to consid^ and report upon 
the above Minute^ addressed to the Society by the Lord Bishop of Adelcme, 
on the ind September, 1S51. 

“ This Minute appears to embr?ice two topics— 

“ First — * rbe best means of developing the resources of the Clmreh 
in this Diocese for the support of its Ministers." 

“’Secondly — ‘The best mode of enlisting the sympathies of the great 
body of the Lay Members of the Church in furtherance of that object, 
and suggesting a Convention for such puff^ose.’ 

“ Your Committee having carefully considered, at several adjourned 
meetings, the report of the Sub-Corn mittce, desire to record their sense 
of the value of many of its suggesttons ; and have agreed to adopt and 
embody the substance of them in this therr report to the members of 
the Society at large. 

*' In th® present positKm of our Church in this Diocese, not established 
by law, and the aid of Government withdrawn, j^our < 'ommittee are of 
opinion that a more perfect development of its organ izatical is ’'equisite 
to meet the emerg ncy. In the measures to 1ms propose b however, your 
Committee desire t > keep steadfastly -n vii'»» the sttbordinate relation of 
our Chiirrh to (iu? United Church of England and Ireland, and to con- 
form to its principles and institutions as closely as the circumstances of 
an infant colony will permit. 

“ Your (jornraittee therefore propose for consideration the following 
draft of a Constitution for the (yhuveh in this Diocese to consist of 
the Bishoj), Synod of clergy, and Convention of laity ; together forming 
a general Diocesan Assembly. ^ 

“APimlNTMENT OP BlSHOPS 

“1, It is not thought expedient to propose any alteration In the 
manner in which the Royal prerogative is at present eAerused in the 
appointment of Bishops. / 

“Synod of Clergy. , 

“2. The Synod of clergy sliall consist of every duly Hcem^ed offi- 
ciating minister, Presbyters alone having the right of voting. 

“ Convention of Laity. 

“ 3. liie Convention shall consist of lay delegates (beitog communi- 
cants) for all th^ congregations in the Diocese; td be elected b*y the. 
^eat-renters in the following proportions, vis.-r-for a confifFegatlon under 
souls, one delegate ; above 150 and under 300, two delegates ; and 
300> three delegates; Those delegates shaU represent their 
aMctive congregations in the Diocesan Assembly. 
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** Diocesan Assembly. 

“4. I'his Assembly is constituted when the Convention and Synod 
meet together, and are pjjesided over by the Bishop. 

“ 5. No rule shall be binding on the rnembers of the Church of the 
Diocese at large, Avhich shall not have received the" concurrent assent 
of the Bishop, the Synod, and the Convention ; and which shall not 
have been passed in the Diocesan Assembly. 

“6. It shall be lawBil for the Synod and Convention to deliberate 
apart, or in conference (by mutual agreement) with each other, or with 
the Bishop. a 

7. The assent or dissent of the Synod and Convention shall be 
determined by the majority of votes in each Order respectively. Each 
Order to vote by itself, cither openly or by ballot, as shall be decided 
on each occasion. 

" 8. The Diocesan Assembly shall meet annually in the month of 
January, and services shall be held, and sermons preached daily during 
its Session. At its opening a pastoral letter from the Bishop shall be 
read, containing a report of the general state of the Church in the 
Diocese, the progre.Hs of religion and education, and of the means of 
public ‘Worship. The clergy shall also deliver written reports to the 
Bishop, detailing the duties performed by them during the year ; the 
state of the parishes ; number of communicants : their pastoral visita- 
tions ; the state of the Sunday and Day Schools i and the etl’orts made 
by themselves and congregations for the ad>"ancement of Christ’s king- 
(jom. Extraordinary meetings may be convened by the Bishop, wlu n 
he sees fit ; or upor a requisition by seven of the clergy,’ who have been 
at least five years in rriesi’s Orders; or of 10 delegates. 

“ The clergy being under the obligation implied in their subvserip - 
tion to the Thirty-nine Articles, as w'ell as the three Articles of the 36th 
Canon, it js not competent for the Diocesan Assembly to^nake alter- 
ations in those formularies ; or of the method of interpretation laid 
down in the declaration prefi.xed to the nrirty-mne Articles; or in the 
Book of Common Frayer of the United Church of England and In land ; 
or, finally, in the authorized version of the Holy ^riptures. With 
these exceptions, the Diocesan Assembly may deliberate ami decide by 
a majority of votes, taken as specified in Rule 7, on all matters aflTecting 
the interests of the Church in this Diocese. 

** COMMITl’KKS. 

*■ 10. The Diocesan Assembly shall have power to apjmint such Com- 
mittees, for such purposes, either financed or otherwise, and to act 
for such time, as it shall depm expedient. Your Committee recom- 
mends that financial Committees should consist of the Bishoj) and of 
clergy ; one to be chosen by the Dean .and Chapter, the 
the remaining clergy, and five laymen. 

Ecclesiastical Censures and Punishments. 

‘Ml. The clergy will be subject to the spiritual jurisdiction of the 
Bishop, whose power of admonishing and censuring them, as occasion 
may require, can be exercised by him, as hath heretof'^re been done in 
England ; but it is recommended that the Bishop should be assisted by 
five clergymen in PriesPs Orders, two of whom should be the Dean of 
the Cathedral Church and the Archdeacon ; and the other three nomi- 
nated by the Bishop from the Synod at the annual meeting of the ’Dio- 
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cesan Aysembly; and that they together should form a Court to be 
called the Consistorial Court, or Court of First Instance. This Court 
may in the first instance take chgnizauce of all charges against ministers 
of miHcondiict, ecclesiastical or moral. Such .offences as appear to re- 

?uire H heavier punishment than censure are to be inquired into in a 
‘ourt to be called the Court of Delegates. The members of such last- 
mentioned Court Shall be annually appointed by ballot by the members 
gf the Diocesan Assembly at its yearly meeting, and shall consist of five 
clerical and five lay mcral^ers, five of whom shall be a quorum. The 
Bishop, or, in his absence, his Chancellor, if there be one ; or if there 
be no Chancellor, then some person to be deputed by the Bishop acting 
as President, and in case of equality of votes, hut in such case only hav- 
ing a vote. 

“ 12. All charges, of alleged misconduct, which in the opinion of the 
Consistory, or Court of First Instance, may probably require to be pu- 
nished with dqjrivation, or suspension of the enjoyment of temporalities, 
are to be sent to this (*ourt, where the accused arc to be tried according 
to such rules and forms of proceeding as the Court shall make in that 
behalf. If the Court shall jironounce its opinion to be wholly, or in part, 
against the accused, the Bishop shall, with the assent of the Court 
award such punishment as shall be deemed fit; which punishment, if 
there shrill he no appeal from the decision of the Court of Delegates, or 
if being such, the decision shall be afiirmed, shall be carried into execu- 
tion. 

“ 13 . To give edecr. to the judgment of the Court o( Delegates it will 
be ):»r(>per that a clause should be inserted )i every 'IVnst Deed, for de- 
termining the tenure of luiy minister of the church, clvar^cl, house, lands, 
or advantages whereof he may be deprived b^ or l»y meaua ot, tiie sen- 
tence of the <^ourt of Delegates. 

# “ Declahation i?y ’I/msteii. 

1, A. B„ do hereby solemnly engage to submit myself to the lUtcision 
of the Cimrt of Delegates or Diocesan Assembly, aud to give up pos- 
session of the temporalities of the Church or District which I may hold, 
if sentenced suspension or deprivation by the Court of Delegates, or 
Diocesan Assembly in case of appeal. 

“ Appbaes. 

14. Ministers may appeal from the sentence of llie Consistorial 
Court to the Bishop in Synod j or to the Superior Ecclesiastical Courts ; 
and from the sentence of the Court of Delegates to the Dioccsun Assem- 
bly. The sentence of the Ckmrt of Delegates shall ^'e final unless an 
appeal be made according to rules in that behalf to be made, 

“15. Providetl the objects described in the finyr* precedmg clauses 
can be accomplished, your Committee doej» not think it desirable that 
our Church should seek for any legislation, either local or imperial, re- 
lating to its afifairs. 

’ “Patron a OE. 

“ 16, The firM appointment of a minister to a Church shall be’ vested 
in the principal contributors to its erection, in accordance wdth rules to 
lobe framed by the Diocesan Assembly, On the occurrence of subse- 
quent vacancies, however, each Vestry or Trustees, Churchwardens, and 
Committee of Seat-holders shall have power to elect the minister of 
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their Church; trau^mittitig the usual form _of nomination to the 
Bishop. 

;** Of^Chuildhes or Parishes. 

17 . The affairs of each Church shall be managed by a Select Vestry 
com^sed of the Minister (who shall preside when present), Trustees, 
Wardens, nnd (in prpi>ortion to the number of the congregation) from 
two to ten ‘Sidesmen, or Assistant Wardens. And your Committee 
would recommend that corporate powers should be sought for the Trus- 
tees and Wardens of each Chureli to hold lands in perpetuity for the 
benefit thereof, subject to the control of the Vestry. 

“ Sidesmen. 

“ 18. The duty of collecting the subseiptions for the ‘ Pastoral Aid 
Fund,^ and other General Funds of the Church, will devolve on the 
Sidesmen, to be handed ov'er to the Wardens of their respective 
Churches, and transmitted by them to the Finance Committee of the 
General Assembly. 

“ General and Parochial Reoisters. 

“ 19 . Accurate Registers, after an ap^iroveil form, shall be kept iu 
each Vestry of all adult members of our Church residing within the 
parish or district; from which a register of the Diocesan Assembly shall 
be comj»iled, and corrected peri<KlicaUy. The object is, to bring all Us 
members into closet communion with the Church, by means of Pastoral 
visitation, and to extend Church accommodation and the means of 
education, as ]>opulation increases. 

“ Finance. % 

“ 20 . Your Committee now proceed to the consideration of^ the ques- 
tion of finance. They recommend the establishment of three separate 
and distinct funds, namely, a ‘Pastoral Aid Fund,' an ‘Endowment 
Fund’, and an ‘ Educational Fund.’ These Funds should be placed under 
the control and subject to the regulation of the Diocesan Assembly, 
and administered by the Finance Committee. 

“Pastoral Aid fund. 

“21. This Fund should be established by means of quarterly sub 
scriptiows of 3s. per quarter, or 12 s. pei annum, from every adult mem 
her of our Church who may b« willing to subscribe, and collected by 
the Sidesmen of each parish or district in their respective localities. 

“ 22, Annual S4^nnon« should be preached in all Churches in aid of 
this Fund. 

“ 23. The object of this Fund is to afford aid to Ministers whose in- 
come from all professional sources may not reach the fninimum sum of 
£130 per annum ; their primary source of income being from pew-rents 
and surplice fees, Chiims oh this Fund will not be admitted, however, 
as a matter of righ^^ftom any minister whose Church or district is 
capable of providi^Slm with a suitable income ; it being more parti- 
cularly intended aid Ministers having small Churches, and in poor 
districts, as the Ifete of the Pnnd may permit ; due consideration being 
1^3 ^ ^9 have families. It is hlso proposed that ‘aid 
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should be granted from this Fund towards the support of missionaries 
to itinerate in remote districts. 

** 24. It is expected that, in the more wealthy and populous parishes, 
besides the necessary subscriptione to the general funds of the Church, 
the congregations will provide incomes for their ministers on a liberal 
scale, >vithotit looking for extraneous aid. 

“ 25. Aid should hot be granted from this Fund to ministers of 
9hurches,' the trust-deeds of which are unsatisfactory to the Finance 
Committee. . 

“Endowment and Building Fund. 

“ 2t]. This Fund will be established by means of annual subscriptions 
and donations of money or land, and is intended to aid local efforts in 
the purchase of Glebe lands, the erection of Parsonage-houses, and 
building Churches ; on the conditions to be prescribed by the Diocesan 
Assembly. 

“Educational Fund. 

“ 27. Your Comnlittee recommend the establishment of a Fund in aid 
of Salaries to Schoolmasters and Schoolmistresses, building Schoolrooms, 
and to promote Education generally ; under conditions to be determined 
by the Dioce.san Assembly. 

“ In concluding their report, and commending its suggestions to the 
prayerful consideration of the members of the Society and of the Church 
at large, your Committee are most anxious to call brth and cherish the 
zealous co-operation of all the member.s of <i‘»r communion in extending 
its indueiice and enlarging its usefulness. It aj pears to your 
Committee tiiat this can only be effected ooUir the r'^dne blessing, by 
remedying some defects and supplying b' \ne want*? ic Us sj .tern. A 
more dfcctivc or;,ani2ation is needed to give energy t.. the discipline of 
the Church* Flu laity must as.suir.( tin proper funcfiori.s, as wdl as 
largely CAfend ibe bounds of their liberality; remembering that here 
there ar6 no endowments as in England, and that our rapidly increasing 
population calls for corresponding increase in the means of Divine 
worship. Under the circumstances of this province, your Committee 
feel that each individual member o;' our Clnirch, after satisfying local 
claims, would do w'cll to devote not than two and a half per cent, of 
his income to a Church Fund^ under the control of th*; Diocesan 

Assembly, for the diffusion of the Gospel, the supply of ordinances, and 
the support of clergy, both parocliial and misnionary. IFe clergy ought 
to be relieved from anxiety about secular things. The laity are called 
to take a more active part in the administration of the temporal concerns 
as well as ecclesiastical arrangements of the Church A closer unkm 
W'ould thus be formed between both, by the stated interchange of those 
spiritual and secular good offices which are apprt>|>fiate to .lach. So- 
cieties for visiting the sick, relieving the distressed, comforting the 
afflicted, and counselling the erring, would be more readily formed. A 
wray would be opened for the more extensive exercise of those offices of 
charity .and mercy which are peculiarly appropriate to the female sex. 
Through tMr influence, and the sympathies thus awakened, many wan- 
derers from the fold of Christ w^ould be restored to the bosom‘pf tho 
Church, as well as to the worship and associations of their youth. 
With the Divine blessing on such endeavours, and upon the arrange- 
ments within the CWch which may hereafter, with the sanction of the 
supreme authority, be adopted, the clergy and laity in their several 
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stations would work together in promoting the glory of God and the 
welfare.of mankind. The Gospel of the Kingdom of Christ would be 
more fully preached, and according to His commandment, the ministers 
who preach that Goejml would ‘ surely live of it.* At all events, the 
means to effect that object would not have been left untried, and in this 
confidence the Committee - would be content to leave the result to the 
good providence of God.” 

The Lyttieton Times of the ?Oth of September publishcjs iu 
a lengthy document, a scheme for the establishment of a 
College to be founded by the Canterbury Association, in 
that Settlement. It cotnraences by stating that the College 
" is founded for the edticatioii of the youth, primarily of tlie 
Canterbury Settlement, but with a view of extending its 
benefits as far ks possible to the whole Colony of New 
Zealand, and even more widely — to the British possessions 
in Australia and India.^^ With this ulterior view, its plans 

have been framed upon a scale of proportionate magnitude, 
though it may be that want of acl(M|uate funds may prevent 
their full realization at once. They have been so adapted 
as to be capable of being executed parfially and piecc-meal, 
as means and circumstances will allow, it being the inten- 
tion at once to proceed so far as to place the College iu a 
state of efficiency for commencing its practical work.*’ It 
has been ^'founded in strict accordance with the principles 
of the Church in New Zealand, meaning by that term the 
Church there planted as a branch from the Eeformed Church 
of England, and holding communion therewith.'* 


SONNET. 

‘Atto Se riic avA'nc rriv 7rapaf3uXt}y 

Matt. xxiv. 32. 

It muflt be that iniquities abound. 

That treasons, tumults, famines, earthquakes, rage; 
False Christs and prophets must ihcir contiicts w^age 
'fhe righteous to level wdth the ground 
And on the wreck their anarchies to found 
In dafs of sorest tribulation. — Then 
On clouds the Son of Man shall come again, 

Angels attendant at His trumpet's sound. 

Learn ofthe %-tree: — when her leaflets spring 
On tender branch, ye know the summer nigh, 

That mounts the sap to fecunditto^^er flowers. 

Ihere p^bled behola the certainty ' * 

Of approach, to whose blest Wwers 

V Its bloom shall bring 
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Charges of the Bishops of Calcutta, Salisbury, Meath and 
Oxford. — Reports of the Leeds 'Decanal Chapter on the 
Evangelizat ion of the People, — of the Benares Church Mis^ 
sionary Association for 

The past few months have produced a variety of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Documents, to a collective review of which, as we have 
fallen greatly into arrears in this part of our undertaking, 
we now devote a few pages. First in order and importance, 
comes the sixth Charge of our Veuerahlc Metropolitan, a 
work imbued, beyond any other of his Lordship^s, perhaps, 
witli that freedom and fervour for which he is so remarkable. 
Atl\aneing years have evidently worked no change in the 
strong and characteristic development of the Bishop^s great 
powers and greater resources of expression; never has lie 
more sacccssfiilly represented his ardent devotion, his ear- 
nest as])irations, or liis sincere antipathies. But this there is, 
for Mliich the present Charge wlli always be remarkable, — 
an engaging a|)prociatiou of those viuious infirmities which 
must, more or less, have counteracted the ’dessing which 
India has derived from his long an » arduous Episev^pate, a 
noble spiriii of conciliation, and a growth in love and lowli- 
ness, wdiitdi ) . an unmistakeable earnest that his wish and 
prayer to i;nu> wi:ll lias been hcaj d and onsv ered. 

Never hrs a BIsliop's life and substance been more gene- 
rously oftt red to tlie Lord — and never, as far as we know, have 
more* abundant fruits resulted from such an offering. The 
whole surface of India Las been changed by liii^ l ordship's 
blessed advocacy of the Cliurcli^s cause. 

IJowever, the clause iu the Dedkation of this Charge, 
which has been the subject of such various, and often aim »st 
ribald remarks, falls short iu exi>ressiag what are still the 
Crijmg Wanls of India, if the Church here be ever to reach 
her flill stature and development. We want immediately 
not one Bishop more, but many ; and not merely an increase 
of Chaplains, but that their number be about doubled. 
We want a Bishop for the Punjab/ and a Bishop for the 
North-West, and a j^J^op each of our great Missionary 
circles, and a#vast aT^iehtation of subordinate labourers in 
every department, before the machinery of the Church be 
calculated to make the same head against dissent and lati- 
tudinarianism, which has been so signally effected in the 
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other dependencies of the British Crown. And what is 
to hinder our having them ? We are told that the public 
finance is pledged to the last possible extent for other un- 
dertakings of not subordinate importance ; — and as men of 
the world, and minding, in their degree, the things of the 
world, we might believe it. Still why should there not be 
more Bishops and more Chaplains? As long as with the 
former we associate as an inseparable accident a Palace and 
some five, or throe, or even two thousand a year, of course 
we never can expect Bishops enough to be maintained from 
the Treasury. But when we consider first the liberal Ikrgess 
(though devoted otherwise than to Bishoprics) of our Me- 
tropolitan, and secondly', (what bears more appositely to our 
present oQnsideration,— as the Bishop of Sydney, we be- 
lieve, is not privately endowed,) the voluntary assignment 
by that Prelate of a very large, fraction of his Episcopal in- 
come in aid of the erection of other sees, we cannot believe 
that au extension of the Episcopate in India need be remote, 
if the Crying Want of it be fairly appreciated. Then as to 
Chaplains. Why may there not be an immeme accession to 
their numbers without casting all, or any, of the burden on 
the public finance? Perhaps five hundred rupees a month 
is not an extravagant income for a duly qualified clergyman 
in India; and some may think that long residence should 
constitute a title to increased income — though this was not 
contemplated in the original draft touching ecclesiastics, but 
all came, and remained, upon eight hundred rupees a month. 
For ourselves, we think the present arrangement an unsatis- 
factory one; and we question whether tdl, except the first 
six or eight Assktant Chaplains, w’ould not be glad t<j com- 
pound their chances of promotion for six hundred rupees 
a month instead of five from the present jHU’iod. Suppose 
this, and that, after the next six or eiglit promotions, the 
distinction lapse, and the income of all Chaplains, from their 
appointments be settled at Co.k Ks. 600 a month. Say, 
too, that we want a hundred Chaplains instead of about 
sixty. Why may we not have them ? We imagine that the 
Chaplains would be indifferent how their income was secured 
to them, if it were but secured. Why might not half come 
from the Indian Treasury, and half from an income tax 
upon the of the Company whose allow- 
ances exceckl i^ amount ? Surely, coi?sidering that 

the covenants civil servied alone^ ^vides some ninety lacs of 
' the vastkgii||8^he collective ..'toburse- 

servants 'in” several 'Other :depart-' 
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menfes of the State, the tax to raise three lacs and sixty 
thousand rupees a year, fairly distributed relatively to in- 
comes, would be nowhere felt. Indeed, it secrris to us that 
the adjustment might be made, in every way, far more equal 
than the present can be considered. Why should Cal- 

cutta, with all its dignified and opulent officials, have ordina- 
ry y a Bishop and ah Archdeacon resident, and some eight or 
ten Chaplains, without the levy of an anna from any where but 
the Treasury ; whereas, Muttra, Mynpoorie, Purneah, Shah- 
jchaiipore, Jessore, to command the offices of religion, are to 
build houses and to raise incomes ? If once the thing was 
fairly calculated and done, we do not believe that a year 
after the Act, any Christian servant of the Government in all 
India would be found to deem it a hardship ; whereas, for 
the Clergy themselves, the means of provision seem to us 
[)erfectly unobjectionable. They are just those means which, 
(jfiered voluntarily, and not levied, have been found so ef- 
fectual in all our Episcopally superintended Colonies ; and 
the n'>hoh maintenance of religion thrown on the po- 
pulation it) this country, there cannot be a shadow of a doubt 
that Christian liberality, and a scn.so of wbal is due to the 
scryjee oi the living God would be fmnd raiequate in all 
our larger spheres of labour. But as long as the^a* *!re pro- 
vided for \\ithoutany concern of iadividuahj and it is only 
the smaller societicii of Christbms ,rho need do any thing to 
scciUH* the hi ssing of religious ordinances for theniocl ves and 
their faup'lii^s, it cannot reasoiiabiy be supposed that the 
Olmrtdo wiM be duly officered until the State resolve that it 
is v\()h enough to bear the incubus. And therefore we are 
of opiiiioti, that the only way to relieve at once our Crying 
Wants of more Bishops and rnoic Chaplains is, the first, by 
an act of self-denial on the pari of the already constituted 
Prelates, similar to that which the Bishop of Sydney has 
practised ; and the second, by an Act (and wa belie ve it 
would be a most equitable Act) for furuishing the ecclesiasti- 
cal bureau, to the extent of half, by taxation. 

; The body of the Bishop's Charge we receive too dutifttlly 
if and reverently to discuss. There is so much in it ^hich 
I must commend itself to every pious heart, that it instigates 
I the deeper sorrow that there do exist those divisions^mong 
lus, which, in his Lordship's opinion, demand such relentless 
Icastigation. ^ill, we do indulge a hopO that the matter has 
peached its height, and that parties are drawing neaii^r toge- 
ther. As to one point which the Bishop visits with reprobation. 
Popish boohs of devotioii" have been commended/^ it 
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a pleasure to know that Dr. Pusey has spontaneously suiTer- 
cd his adapted editions Of Avrillon to go out of print, (and 
not in deference to any wish expressed by the Bishop of Ox- 
ford, as has been extensively supposed ,) and there are other 
indications that conciliatory feelings have been awakened by 
past agitations. The Bishop of Salisbury concludes a Charge 
of unusual weight and interest wkh the following ^adniir able 
exhortation j — , 

Let U8 study to l>e quiet, and to do our own business,— to bear and 
to forbear: if we are reviled, let us not revile again; if we suflTer, liit ua 
threaten not. Let us not be suspicious of evil. Let us not be stiiycrs 
up of strife, Tt is easy for those who have no real respoujibiUtiis, to 
.speak rash words, and to endeavour in evepj^ way to stimulate fetslings only 
too easily e.vcited. I deem it to be my ofHce rather to use any inBiienc e 
belonging to the station to whicli God in his Providence has called me, 
for other purposes ; and to desire to eini)loy my time, unrl such measure 
of ability as I have, for other, and, I believe, belter ends. 

‘‘This occasion, indeed, has led me to speak to you on a wide range 
of subjects: but 1 would desire ordinarily more and more to concentrate 
my attention on those immediate duties in my own Oiocose, hich arc 
my first care, and most sacred responsibility. 1 would desire more and 
more to labour \vith you in yoar Parochial Work, and in all that con- 
cerns the building up in the faith and fear of Christ of the )»e(q)le coni ■ 
mitted to you. .\nd that which I would desire for myself, I would abf* 
wish, ray brethren, with all attectiouale earnestness, to impress upon you. 
1 would impress upon you that here is to every -Parish Priest his Hrst, 
plaine.st, and most undoubted duty — here his pkasant work — here hi.«i 
rich reward. Here, too, is that i^hich he can do ino^it en’cctually, for 
strengthening the body orwhich he is a part, Ami while the unhealthy 
e.rcitement of noisy agitation, under whatever name, more than any 
thing else, weakens and paralyzes the Church, every one who quiet iy 
and unobtrusively, in zeal and love, does his proper work, is, as a true 
soldier of the Great Captain of our salvation, a rt-al cliauipion of the 
Church, a true ekineut of its strength, and a pledge of its perpetuity.” 

So too, the Bishop of Meath counsels that moderate but 
sustained attention to rubrical observaiuars, whicii it is pre- 
sumed that all, both may and should, agree in viekling as a 
standing and nnnristakeable protest against botli Hoinauisrn 
and Latitudinariauism. 

* 

■“All unusual genuflexions, all fmitions, or prostrations of the body 
during the Communion Service, which indicate sjiecial ivorship, slujulJl 
be most carefully avoided, as implying that adoration of the elements, to 
which ofir Church is so much op|M>«€d, and is so thoroughly contrary to 
the commands of Almighty God. 

“ Ihose who defend such practices on the ground of the literal obser- 
vance of the Rubric, should bear in mind that, in ooedience to the al- 
tered circumstance of our country and times, prescriptit^c custom of Jong 
stpding, sanctioned by the heads of the Church, has beep permitted 
y^ly^ttt distinctly to countenance certain modi fleations ot some of 
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the ceremonial eiiactmentt^ enjoiiied in the Fluhric, which modifications 
are now clearly understood and universally practised. 

** 1 shall not enter upon the question of how far it may be prudent or 
expedient to alter tlie Rubric ; iny present object is merely to consider 
Hhis important subject as it practically bears upon ourselves, with a 
view of showing that, however desirable literal obedience may be, the 
impassibility of paying that obedience seems to have wanantea, by cus- 
tom and estahli.^bed usage, a certain departure on particular points 
which it would be highly injudicious to restore, were such restoration 
practicable. 1 perfectly admit the difficulties may be considerably de- 
creasefl by a cautious observance of that form of ceremonial worshi]) 
now sanctioned by long usage, and by a scrupulous adherence to the 
mode of celebrating Divine Service, which has been universally adopt- 
ed in the Church of England on some points no longer capable of being 
carried into effect and um^uitaVile to the age. 

J'here can be no doubt that upon this subject a large fiortion of the 
laity of our Churdi are peculiarly sensitive, and it becomes a great 
(jUistion with the Clergy whether they may not materially impede liieir 
ininisterijil usefulness by pressing things too stringently, which, after 
all, are jxrfectly unimportant in themselveg, and only defensible be- 
cause eonluined in the Rubric.” 

'i"iie Bishop of Oxford, again, in a Charge highly commen- 
tiatory of the improved parochial management, prevalent in 
that diocese, experience of whicli Ida Lordship lias obtained 
l»y taking pirt in tlie ordinary services of uinely -nine Parish 
( hitrchfis, olfcrs the idllouing admonitions on what is re- 
piin'd to Httaiii the several objects of i'omimn Prayer. 

“Much has beei! in various cburc-he.. to re.slore to our prayers 
/Mh congregational character; but much remains to be done ; an;! few 
.ejects can i)c more worthy the attention of Clergymer) ; for the care- 
less perforrnanetr of this Service is not only ^)ffensive to (liMi, hut most 
deadening to the souls of our ]»eople, Lahour. then, to cnltivate the 
spirit of devotion among our jH’oplt*, by for mini!; their bahus, by instruct- 
ing lliem ill the meaning of our prayers, as that in which they ai t? to 
take a part, and by reinoving every e^^lernal hindrance, anti by ajqdying 
every external aid which can assist them in intenigently joining in the 
Service. I’he application of this principle ought to direct your judgment 
according to the liberty which the Church has given you, at! to th, 
chanting or reading of the Service. 'Fhc question ougii’ to he, not what 
Ave would like, hut what would most proipoie the ediffeution of the people 
who are to join in it, the answer to which may well be diilerentin diflererit 
places, though in all the principle is the same. Wtiatever makes the 
Service unintelligible or offensive to the people ought to be absolutely 
avoided. 77/c rtmliny of God* s Word and the rv&diny (f the prayers at u 
rate which the congregatims cannot fotlow, or in a tone W'hich offensive 
to them, is in itself % violation of our highest dxity.” 

These rcmi^rks his Lordship sustains by insisting on the 
'importance of uniformity^^ in the manner of conducting the 
public service, a maifqrmity which it is needless to say can 
never be advanced^ except a spirit of mutual concession preside 
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in the hearts of the ChurcV« Ministers; and on one point 
he is especially clear — ^the duty of administering the Sacra- 
ment of Baptism during the Service, as enjoined by the 
Rubric. This we ouramves regard as a most important 
matter on every consideration, on which, except in cases of 
extreme emergency, allowed by the Ordinal, no compromise 
whatever is admissible, and we devoutly wish that the Chap- 
lains of Indian Dioceses would lay it to heart. Tiie rule is 
distinct, the benefit unquestionable, and the consequence of 
both being so often sacrificed is that only by hard efforts and 
much contention are those of our clergy, who are convinced 
of the expediency, able to acquit their consciences. That 
it is no lees the interest than the solemn duty of the Clergy, 
while they refrain from startling the prejudiced, to confine 
themselves within the limits of orderly observance, has been 
strongly instanced lately in the parish of Christ Church, 
Plymouth. Plymouth, it is well known, has for the last fifty 
years been a very liot-bed of Puritanism and ecclesiastical 
licentiousness, and the Christ Church congregation was in 
no way behind its neighboui's. In this unhappy state of 
things, the Bishop of Exeter nominated the llcv.W. B. Flower, 
a man of an unusually sound discretion, to tii(% temporary 
charge, cautioning him to be compliant, in a district so pe- 
culiarly situated, as far as possible, without transgressing 
the rules of the Church ; but at the same time to place 
strongly before the people hi.s own Apostolic commission, 
and, laying dowm clearly the distinctive doctrines which cha- 
racterize tlie Church of* Christ, to give them the whole, and 
not a part only, of the Articles of the Christian Faith. The 
parishioners, of course, began to testify their zeal for re- 
Jigion after the accustomed manner of tlunr town. They 
hlmoat blockaded the cntraix^cs before tlic service, and then 
left the Church during the service. Mr. Flower went on — 
following out, with patience, his appointed course — working 
the Church's work during the week, pre ichiug the Church's 
doctrine cm Sundays. Parties canvassed, but (‘(>ukl find no- 
thing to lay hold of. True, the special commands of the Ru- 
bric were not outraged — but neither were the consciences of 
t he weak — there was no grievance, except that, Sunday after 
Sunday came down that mallem timretlcorufUj the steady, 
downright blows of dogmatic teaching. — Without allusion to 
others' shortcomings, without admitting the possibility of a 
doulit that all the Church's ministers conformed to the 
Ciiurch's directions, without railing, without reviling, with- 
out a glance at the existence of any who taught otherwise, 
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Mr. Flower annihilated them all by implication, and with 
the only weapon really admissible, plain statements of the 
doctrines which Christ had commanded them to teach, and 
^ they had not taught. What wa,& the consequence ? That the 
Cliurch's doctrine began to be appreciated — that men's eyes 
were oi)ened— and that when some technical diflBculties in 
tlie way of a permanent occupation of the perpetuaT curacy 
were removed, a deputation of the parishioners waited on 
the patron, and begged him to nominate to the incumbency 
the very man whom, a few months before, they had sought 
to close the Church's doors against. How ever his ministry 
came to an cud, and the following touching address, signed 
by sixty communicants, wjis presented on his retirement. 

Plymouth, October 8th, 1851. 

'•Deaii Sir, — Having learned that your ministration at Christ 
(’hurch i« t<* tcrrniiidte suddenly, we desire to express our conviction 
that yuur ivealous lubours, though brief in duration, have been beneficial 
in iiiijfiauruig sound Cliristian doctrine, and that the fervency with 
w'liich Divine Service has been performed, tpiickcned, in an eminent 
degree, the spirit of devotion among us. 

‘‘You have }>romoted the vital principles of the Church of England 
w^ith Hineerity and earnestness, lliough leuipcred with a delicate circuro- 
^’pectiori !C<juired by your ditficult and pe<?u]iar position. 

“ Whilst we regret the evil spirit of predetf indned ho tility vehich de- 
pru eti a *Vwv of the benefit and sat iifain' »n we dcnvdd from ^our 
ministry, 've rougT.jtulate you the numbers of the congregations, 
— in eemu* instaU'-i - <;|uite crow’ded. 

'‘'Phe grc'U attention you have shown to the poor by frequent visits, 
and acts of kiudm -s, though living at it distance, elicits our best thanks 
and approval. 

By a transient visit you have gained the respect of all, the love of 
many, and the hearty afiection of those uo\v addressing you in the spirit 
of esteem and thankfulne,>8, 

“ Wo will Kay no more than this — that if parted now, %\\ hope to 
meet you among that multitude Clothed with w’bite robes, who stand 
before the throne, and the Lamb. 

In the communion of our Lord Jesus Cbriiit, 

We remain, dear Sir, your’s sineerely* 

“A. U. Bampton, M. Jnst,, C E. 

“ J. Williams, Payinaster-Gcn, Dept 
ifec., &iC., See.'* 

** To the Rev. W. B, Rower.’' 

We can find room only for a fragment of Mr. Flower's 
admirable reply. After a lengthy detail of things indiiSer- 
ent'Mvhich he left undone, in consideration of the circum- 
stances under wdiich he laboured, he proceeds 
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But there was one part of my duty which demanded the utmost 
fidelity from me; I m4in the duty of ‘iinpianting sound Christian 
doctrine/ and maintaining ^the vital principles of the Church/ Here 
I could have »o hesitation. Here I could speak with no stammering 
tongue. To declare^ therefore, plainly and emphatically, the true Ca- 
tliolic principles on which the Church is founded, ; to elucidate the 
teaching of the Book of Common Prayer without recourse to non-na- 
tural subterfuges ; to show you that Church doctrines do not consist of 
this or that particular human theory, but of all the truth which (iod 
hath delivered j to lay the very first foundation by unfolding the truth 
of our Lord’s Incarnation, teaching how its blessings are communicated 
to us, and by assigning to the Sacraments those gifts and graces which, 
by virtue of Christ s institution they iiossess and impart: iu a word, to 
declare unto you the itjhole counsel of God; this was iiiy.duty, this has 
been my aim. As a Minister of God and not of man, — though for and 
to man ; as a Priest of that branch of the Church Catholic to which we 
belong, { could do no less. Coinproitiise here would have been sin. 

‘ Attend to thyself and the doctrine, that so thou mayest save thine 
own soul, and them that hear thee/ is too soleirin an apostolical charge 
to permit of our tampering with God’s truth for the sake of a llccting 
breath of popularity. Yet, whilst doing this, 1 have been mo.sl anxious 
to avoid breaking the Divine law of Cbarky j to teach dogjoaticiilly, 
not negatively ; to build up, not to pull down. And if (a.s your adtin 
says) I have been any way instrumental in rooting you more deeply 
in the principle.« of the Faith, and producing a more devotional temc as 
the results of doctrine rcceiv'cd) to God be all the praise and glory. 

'' As to thv)8e who were so misled, or so ignorant as to u'ave the 
(/hiircb during the celebration of Divine Service, 1 feel ihai ihey have 
strong claims iijKin our prayers, if they imagined that in so acting 
they were ofiVring an insult to the Minister placed over them, they 
thought most wrongly. He had graver and weightier feelings than 
those of a personal character ; and could not but f>ray that they may 
be pardoned their sin against God, whose 'IVmple they dv .serrated by 
turning it into a field for the indulgence of their own private feelings, 
rather than reverencing it as the place where God's honour dwelhnh. 
That some acted honestly, I firmly believe; that otlurr.s were misguided, I 
fain would hope : for * I bear them record that tliey have a zeal for (iod, 
but not according to knowledge/ And here let me take this opportunity 
of saying that I cherish no ill feelings towards those who luive been 
nujfit active in raising prejudices, and false alarms of l^Jpe^•y— or who have 
striven to take away the poor and the young — though it is a sad and 
startling paradoJi that any who are strenuous advocates of ‘ Hihie truth,* 
Bbould give such manifestations as w^ould lead one to infer that they 
are either ignorant of, or dinreg^rd, the contents of that blessed book. 

Fiut enough of, this, I would blot all these thing.s from the memo, 
ry, and think only of those brighter scenes, -which made rny ministry 
among you so happy, that f shall ever look hack to that brief period 
with thankfulness and joy. Your love, and in some cases, your advice 
and the increasing congregations, made all else as nothing. And, in 
speaking thus^ I cannot forget some amongst the j>oor, whom 1 was |>ri. 
viteged to see — and from woom 1 learnt much, as 1 beheld their jiatience 
in the school of siifFering and affliction, and witnessed how gladly they 
bore the crows, for the sake of the crown to which it kads. Nor can I 
omit all mention of the hours spent among your poor children. The 
attention of the master of your boys' school to ray suggestions, and the 
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patient zeal with which he endeavours to educate and train those who 
are committed to bis charge, made it a real and solid pleasure to spend 
with him as much of tny time as I could command, and I am happy in 
thus being able to make that mention of him which he deserves at my 
hands. 

“These are amongst some few of the joyous memories connected with 
* Clirist Church. That I have gained the good opinion of some, whose 
position entitles them to respect ; that* I have formed friendships 
A hich are destined, t hope, to last ; that enemies have been conciliated ; 
that, above all, the blessing of many goor was bestowed upon me, on 
the last night of my ministry among you, is a cause of gratitude to 
Him from w'hom cometh every good gift. This, however, is to be attri- 
buted not to myself, but to the principles of the Church 1 have labour- 
ed to inculcate. They are, I believe, the true social principles for which 
men will seek in vain elsewhere ; the principles that bind Pastor and 
together — that unite high and low, rich and poor,— the principles 
of the Church Catholic, which, when once understood, cannot but be 
accepted, ^ 

“ Again, my dear friends, 1 thank you arnl wish you every blessing, 
spiritual, and temporal God grant that the concluding prayer of your 
address may be of His mercy accomplished — then, when we see the 
King in His beauty, we shall discover that, though He led us by a way 
we knew not. He was bringing us to peace and joy, and shall triumph 
arjtly confess * that He hath done all things well.’ 


** I am, my dear Priends, 

“ Your affectionate Friend and Brother in Christ, 
“ VV. B. Klowek. 


" October 1851, 

“To A H. B*hnp*.i>n, VV. .C WP’iams, Esqrs. 

“ ami ^»thcr members of Christ Church, 

“ Plymouth.’’ 


A aether ludcx to the fact that recent have 

had thoij* fruit in larger ycanuugs after quietness ivud cou- 
solidution, may be found in the tx.ti*einc milduesa of, com- 
ment, by the principal Londdn Etlitors, on the Primate^s 
unfortunate letter to the impostor Gawtliorne. The main 
points of this business arc pretty wcdl known— that the 
pious, and in many respects admirable. Archbishop Sumner 
has been deceived, by as vile anS knavish an imposture as 
ever was practised, into the expression of opiulon that 
there cannot bo two Bishops on the Bench, or one Clergy- 
man in fifty throughout the Church, wdio would deny the 
validity of the orders of foreign Clergymen, solely on account 
of their wanting the imposition of Episcopal hands/^ That 
some eight thousand Clergymen should have protested 
against thi^iraputatioii, and that twelve of the Bench of 
Bishops should have repudiated it, was perhaps only what 
was due, and to be expected \ but tliat the public press 
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should discriminate, and maintain the construction (which 
it seems to us that the sentence will certainly bear) that 
there are other circumstances besides the want of the im- 
position of Episcopal hands which, in the sense of the 
Church of England, invalidate Foreign Ordinations, and 
that such it may have been the intention of the Archbishop 
to convey, must surely be taken in earnest of an aspiration 
after rest. 

But of all the recent demonstrations at home, there is 
no one more encouraging, or bearing more directly upon 
modifications of routine, which have long been the sub- 
jects of anxious consideration with numerous friends of the 
Church in India, than the lleport of the Decanal Chapter 
of Leeds ou the practical means of evangelizing the peo[>le. 
Its length precludes us from submitting it entire ; we must 
confine ourselves to those portions which most concern 
the interests of the several classes of Indian congregations. 
The first s\iggestions correspond almost identically with 
those which we have often canvassed vvith private friends, 
who advocate omissions or intermissions in the Tni)riiing 
ordinal, which at all times, and especially in the hot season, 
is exec(3dingly fatiguing both to minister and pe'oph?. The 
Leeds Chapter reports, 

Your Committee are dUposed in think that a separation of the 
Litany or Communion Service from the Morniog Prayer on Sunday 
mornings would ho a great relief to many. They do not mean that any 
portion of the Chiircb's prescribed Service should be omitted, but only 
that the period of its takintt place may be altered. For mstanee, in 
Churches where there were three Services on tlie Sunday, the Morning 
Service might consist of the Morning Prayer with the Litany or Com- 
munion Office ; the Afterpoon Service of the Litany or t.ornnmriion 
Office, whichever was omitted in the morninj?, or of hotli. should it be 
considered deairobie to repeat either of them a second time ; and the 
Evening Service consist of the Evening Prayer, and occasionally 
the Communion Office also. Your Committee do not believe that, by 
such an. arrangement, any rule of the Church whatever would be in- 
fringed, whilst by it the extreme length of the present Morning Service 
would be avoided, an Afternoon Service ])eculiarly suitable for children 
and servants w^ould be provided, and the occasional administration of 
the Ljrd’s Supper in the after part of tlie day would allow many of the 
working ohmm, w'ho now are virtually debarred from that Ordinance, 
to apjjronch the I’able of the Lord.’' 

Of course any modification of such arrangements niight 
,be admissible, with the single reserve that whole ap- 
pointed form of Morning Prayer, with the ""Coramuiiion 
Service, aw/ of Evening Prayer, be repeated once on each 
Sunday ; and we should be inclined to advocate, for India, 
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three services iu the Church ou each Lord^s day ; the first, 
to begin at day-break Or soon after, uecording to the season, 
and to consist of the Morning Prayer with Litany, on one 
Sunday, and ou the alternate one, of the Communion Office 
and a Sermon. The second service, which might be gene- 
rally two hours after the close of the first, or say at eight 
o^clock in the hot season, and at eleven in the cold, would 
of course alternate similarly to the first, so that the whole 
morning ordinal be fulfilled oii each Sabbath. The third 
would be the ordinary Evening Prayer and Sermon. A 
very great relief, to ministers and people, w^ould, we believe, 
be thus accompli Aed. * 

As to the authority for such a separation, the Committee 
go on to state, 

“That Wheatley is strongly tor the separation of the Services which 
arc now used altogefluT in the morning, and that Bishop Sparrow is 
stronger on thc’ same point, tvhilst, as regards present sanction, 
they cannot doubt tliat the allowance and the ap}>rt>val of sneh a change 
by our own l)ioc(;san would carry with it all the Hupj»ort and encoiirage- 
jneut that are ret|uiriMl : and, rlnnigh the change might be ojipo.sed at 
first, on the mere ground of dislike to any alteration in what had been 
long the established usage, yet rtniemberiog, as your Committee well 
,do, thc strotig resistance that; was made, wlnm Evening Services were 
pfojjosed, jonl ' ceing the a indvrfnl resuh'i whirl) he ' C followed (hat 
arhiptalion of the Church's iniydsti.-.Uio!»s ro )'iic rcquiieinents of the age, 
they confuUvnti} tr ist that a great and happy clfect \\\ ;:dd be produced 
by this com t.'ssion also, viiid that b) a oai . of it many aliens would be 
brongbi v ilhitj House of Prayer," 

Tht.* u(jAt point ou which the Leeds Committee touch, is 
the construction of a service for week days. Apparently 
it does not a.lh'ge tiic expediency of thc Daily (3rdcr of 
Morning and ol‘ Eteiuug Lb'aycr iii all Piudsli C?iU/ches ; 
but would suVistitutc ** the Litany, w ith Pstdm or Uyiim- 
siuging, to be followed by a portion of Scripture, expounded 
iu a plain and familiar munncj'. In this way/’ it i ridciv, d, 

following in tlic track of some of the most ciuiiient E’athcrs 
of thc Church, as well as of otluVs iu later days, the Paro- 
chial Minister might go through a Gospel, or an Epistle, or 
a consecutive portion of the Old or New' Testament His- 
tory, much to the instruction and odilicatiou of many who 
might be induced to attend a service so short and suitable.^^ 
Perhaps it may be worth a thought whether such a form of 
diaily worship and exposition might not popularise the seven 
ofolock servirfe in the Cathedral of Calcutta, and also be fruit- 
ful of a better knowledge of Holy Scripture in several Station 
and Missionary Churches. 

2 A 
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Open-air preacliing^ under clue regulation, is next cauti- 
ously advocated, aud the example of the efficacy of St. 
Paul’s cross in establishing the lleformation of Religiou is 
quoted. Special and consecutive services, during Advent 
aud Lent, urging and illustrating the necessity and efficacy 
of repentance and conversion, are named as particularly ex- 
pedient; in supplying which extra duties, it is added, tb*: 
clergy shotild be ready to lend their assistance to each other. 
We in^ed not e.stablish the bearing of all these subjects 
upon our own local position. 

A closer intercourse than yet exist.s with the younger 
members of the Church after ":he'ir oonfiroiation is next arh 
vised ; with a siigge.stiou that they be met periodically, pe.r- 
haps once a month, and encouraged to bring, the young 
men before their Pastor, the females before duly qtialified and 
expericMiCed ladies, their various difficulties and hindrances. 

The imperative CKpcdieucy of aa authorized Hymaal is 
next irr^istetl on, winch, it is added, should he formed on avS 
broad n basis as the Church itself, with ample provision 
for Seasons, Fast.s, Festivals, Missionary, School aud special 
occasions; and compiled from the current liymnology of 
the country, in which dicrc are abundant materials, familiar,^ 
to many, as juuiseiudd uords. 

Of the seiitimciit.s which Ibllow ii i.s impossdih* to ex > 
aggeratc the importance : — they licing on the extension oi 
iVie Episcopate, aud the Parochial Ministry, and the nearer 
and more frequent intercourstj between the Diocesan and 
bis Clergy. We have already largely illustrated the ground 
of our own {Conviction that if, eitlnw by a re-adjusiment of 
Episcopal rcvcnue.s, or by free-w ill olFerings, a proper aug- 
mentation could be njad<' to tin; number of our Bishops, and 
men were ajipointcd, wiio Mould ' faithfully serve in this 
office, to the glory of <k>d, and llic edifying and well-govern- 
ing of His Church,’ .01 impulse would be given to the cause 
of religion and morality, of truth and order, which careless 
ob.«ervers could hardly anlicijiate, but which would go far to 
renovate the a.s^iecl and condition of society/’ 

Tiie subsequent consideration is upon the class of Cate- 
chists and Scripture Headers;— it coincides exactly with the 
sentiment we have already expressed in the language of one 
of the Australian Prelates, and is in the last degree impor- 
tant, in its application to our Indian fields of labour. Of 
Mich paid lay agents, thotigh lately introdace?^ under high 
authority, and often men of piety and diligence, it is sug- 
gested that they are 
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“ seldom men at sullicieni education and \ i^onr of rrnnd, are uuconi- 
fortuble from having no recognized jjosiiion in the Church, and, in 
general, look upon their office only as a means of entering hy a more 
easy roatl into the Ministry. But a conviction lias lung hecn impressed 
upon the minds of some of your Cotnmittce ndiich has lately been 
brought forward hy a venerable and experienced Dignitary of the Church, 
the Archdeacon of London, and to it your Committee would call the 
rno.st thoiighlfui and earnest attention of the Chapter, as the wants 
oV the (.’hurch, — and that is a considerable increase in the Diacfmate. 
The distinction between the DiacunaU; and the Preshyterate of our 
Church, says that learned Divine, appears to me to be very strongly 
marked ; the Deacon is permitted to perform the ordinary dutic'^ of life, 
but the Presbyter bids adieu to worldly employments, and makes the 
duties of Ministry all* absorbing care. The duties of Deacons are 

evideniiv of two kinns, Eccleniaslical and TVmjionil. 'fheir Ecclesias- 
fi(-a] Mi nistrations arc all public in tliclr character ; to as.sist the Priest 
in the Divine Service, specially in the Holy Comrnurnon urni in the dis- 
inbtition ibcreof ; to read Holy Scriptures and Homilies in the Cliureh 
<o rhe ]»t‘o}de then asscnihJed ; to mstruet the yovuh in the Catiichism ; 
to Bapti'/e infants in the absence ot ih ^ Priest ; to Preach, if admitted 
(iicreto by the Bishop himseif. The temporal minist rations of the Dea- 
- rms arc to search for the sick, pool, and impotent juujjde of the parish, 
and to inTirnate their e.states, names, and places v.'hcre they dwell, to the 
(.hiratt;. who has (due ui Souis, that hy his exhortation they may he 
relieved, t'Cnv 

*’ riie quail he fition'-i riwjuircai f»u il<e Deao*>.. arc,"- 

] Profe^sv'?! of jiority of motive in undeMctdng th.e ofhee 

?. Aoknowleiigauuit. that m : (-ad to the Mifo.^try i.'- co 'i.stciit wjra ihe 
rule of Christ, and the du» orrh r of th • r iJ'' 

.V Profession of ^ elief in the Holy Scripture. 

"The proaiiscf rrade by the Dcaco.- -.re, ufriedal, i hat iie will failil Uio 
ee.dcsirtsiiticaj temporal duties of the r, fh.ee ; and. ]}erson:i' that he 
-'/ill frarrio his life, tvnd that of Ins famdv , according l > the doctrine of 
<.dni«t, ar.d make Uicm exemplary to Lhe ticurk of (hirlst. And lastly, 
Tnat he will he obedieot to the OrdinaT\ and other clncf IVImistcr - of the 
Church. 

'^Sucli, and tmeh only, are liu' dulfc.- ana (ddiuatiiuu? - fthc Dear .u's 
iijfhce, cntnisterl to him fjy the Ibshoo .•4ioo<\ \vi!hov?^ the ec currenee 
and sanction of any persons whruever. Vromthc Bishop ahoie he derives 
his authority, and from him alone receive.^ it ' y imposilion oi hands " 

Such an ordetr, it will .strike ('very nnc, woubl Ixj p... iiliariy 
ruiiiisterial to tlie Mis-sionary effipit(.*v uh the C-hureh , aiul 
would, we believe, without iipposing tbeui a burden oi’ 
honour too heavy for them to l>ear with awaken 

a laudable emulation among tlie more promising of our con- 
verts, and confer on them a station. \^]nch a.s 7/!y're laymen, 
they never can attain, and moreover greatly enhance their 
availability as confidential agents in the temporal concerns 
of our Missj^nary spheres, and e(:*.clesiastically constituted 
assistants to the Presiding .Elders. 

The remaining topics of the Report have only a remoter 
reference to onr own peculiar position, on wiiich we need not 
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duel!. We will merely observe iu couclusion how pregnant 
the whole document is with the disposition to waive all dc- 
bateable matters of iesthetie, and to coucciitrate the collec- 
tive energies of ministers of all degrees on the grand expedient 
of evangelizing the people. 

The Tliirteenth Report of the Benares Provincial Chureh 
Missionary Association is, we think, by far the most interest- 
ing that we have ever yet seen ; and were it not for a hope 
and belief tliat the Report has a far wider circulation than tiie 
Bi 'nares Ma(/azin(% we would certainly enrich our pages with 
the whole of ISIr. Leiipult's detail on the two eonv(*rts from 
Joy Narayan’s College, (fanri Shankar an<iiMuui Lai. Of thr^ 
former, a high caste Brahmin Orphan, of unusually strong 
re.solutiou, w}»o, having been twice made over to liis rtdatives 
by the Civil Authorities, had twice escaped to the Mission 
Premiscis, Air. Leupolt tells us that when high and low- wvrv. 
in a 1‘erment, and every means used to ensnare and eiitiet! 
him, 

“'the )K)y ystonfl his ground nobly, and wluin I saw his oM j,’:rmdratlu.’r 
at lus fet’t. lirard hifs aunt and nv..>lhor-in-huv wailing, hoard th<‘ old 
man curso and tiattor by turns, yot lu'ard tho boy aifain and a^^ain say. 
‘do not persuade rne. 1 caniifU rcniaiti a Hindu, 1 wish t(,» bi?conj<.; a 
(Christian, tor (dirist died for no.* f 1 was involuntarily i vniindi-d (d‘ Lut iu r 
at Worms; ‘ More I stand, \ cantiot do oTluTwise, may (hai lulp int\ 
AiruT).”^ 

His old relative liaviiig suddenly breathed liis last, ^‘llu' 
Lord/’ julds Mr, Lcnpoil, “decided the controversy,” and 
tho boy hecamc the property of the Aiission. 

“A short thno a^jo, I invt the: attorney, Shiul Prasad, \vlu> had 
pivadtd in vourt for (hiuri Shankar’s ndatives. Ho a.ski'd after (iauri 
Shankar I roplual, ‘He is well, reading Sanscrit ’ ‘ Well,’ he said, ‘we 

(jjjposfcd you and boat y(vu,' ‘'fruv*,' replied my (laiechist, ‘you t!id ; yoii 
gained the victory tjver uh liere hchiv-i', and we ^uiiued it over you above- 
The nikTs of the earth <U (:Hkd for you, ti»e (iod of heaven and earth 
derided f(*r us, henre the hoy is ours '' * Very true,’ the lawyer replied, 

and rode off.” 

The expressions of the bthcr boy’s father - 

“ If m V son t(» become a Christian, 1 can l\ave no objection, for 

wuh tojanwar nahin, ki luiin ii« kc* rassi se bandhen) he is not a beast, 
that 1 should wish to bind him with ropes,” 

affords a hopeful earnest that prejudices are abating iu 
.Bcnnre.'^, and that the enemie.s of tho Gospel tire in some 
cases prepared to concede the liberty to act consistently to 
the converted meinbervS of their households. 

Though hardly of a docaraentary character, the well 
selected “ Fcirms of private Prayer,” compiled by the Rev. P. 
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Andcrsoii of Hojnljay, from tlic works of standard Enf^lisJi 
Divines, and ])rinted in a sin;^ularly neat and correctly edited 
])aTn]d)lct, may be iiKmtioned. We should hr* jxlad "to know 
tliut tliis perfmnc from the words of those who have 
put fortli tlu: ‘sweet savour of Christ’^'’ had attained a 
wide eirenlatioiL It is beyond all comparison tl»e l)est 
manna) oi‘ dtnotiou which has ever been dedicated to the 
scn’vice of the .Indian Church. 

On a j.,u.neral review of our present position as Chnreh- 
nnm, we consider that wo may conjijratulate ourselves on its 
i>einir most Jiopefiil from \'ictoria to (jiiiana, from Labrador 
to Lyiilcton, AW are not unaware of the lieiirt-buriiin^^'s in 
the nei^lihoui’inf; Diocese of ColombOj sad and censurable 
in th(' ext i eim*, and wc fear past amicable arran;;enicnt ; — or 
of the scareely less se\ere rebuke wbicb certain transaetions 
an(! ii’.sinuations have b(‘en visited wdtb in a still nearer see. 
Ibit tlnna; is yet enough to cnconraj^o us. The recc‘i)tion of 
1h(‘ Mij^ht Ib'verend .lohii Hardin*:', the new Ibshojv, at 
liovnbav, ha^ Ix’eu most anspieions ; and his Lordship’s 
piety ami e.nnrtesy arc* endearing him t(» all hearts. If only, 
w ith a diu' regiird for order and subordination, and no v/;nbie 
assuniptitiii mi tin' parts of any, e\eu tlie fngiiest, oteeming 
e.'K'li otluM highly ior om* severe] iuji’ks’ -akc, we '* <‘nl- 
tivate lioly love lo C'hrht, a nl keep it wann in our 

hear’.', and speak ef it with ^ he 'freshness of a new dis- 
covery,” wc eiali still iind strength enough to win the fro- 
ward, ami to put our enemies to an *>pen .shame. 


l*rintni hy Ihjttistf JUvhop'g Coll*'y4 Vres,^. 
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WllEKLEI) CAliHIAGE IN THE BUNJAliA 
our iiitorcourse with the agriculturistsi of tlie Puii- 
jfil) wo hiive often heard thein say that the only grievance 
suHerC'd under the ('ompauy' • rule is the forced ^^uppiy of 
carriage, It is regardtid as a stajuliiig impost of no ordinary 
pressure. Now, relief from imposts, i-, in the popular idea, 
a chiet' charaetei’istie of British admimstration. The ncople 
have lately .uaui frccMl from a hscal s/stern which abounded 
in imprwls. VVe are not new speaking of that complex sy.'>- 
tem of transit w hich, like the fabled sea-snake, spr^d 

its vast eoils, fold within fold, round the country. A^rt 
from the etunmeicial population, the rural peasantry were 
loaded with cotinlh’s.s additional cesses, besides the all-ab- 
sorbiijg huuktax. Now -a-days not Oidy has the land-tax been 
lowered but the extra due.s almost entirely abolished. And 
this ftinong otliers is one good reason w'liy the aecessiou of 
our rule is hailed as a blessing by the agricultural popii- 1 
lation. But there is yet one blemish in our h.u fame j 
— one bar sinister in our political escutchcoi; Tl is last | 
rmnaining evil is the carriage grievance. And the evil, / 
tliough a solitary oiu’, presses sorely on the people — and is 
closely coiviiceted with the demands of the public service and 
the wants of European community. Its removal or abate- 
ment, therefore, is urgently required. And our new Sikli 
subjects will naturally expect that the power w hich has an- 
nihilated so many evils will not allow^ this sole eqtisting 


* 

^ “ WIvcclod CaiTiago affecting the agriculturists of tUo Punjab.’* Report 
by Major J,Hteel,0uporintendcnt Grand Trunk Road, N.W.P. for 1850-61, 
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grievance to remain unredressed. The object of tlie present 
article is to consider what the precise extent and nature of 
the grievance may be, and how it can he diminished or 
removed. We have placed Col. Steers Report at the head of 
this paper, because it gives an authentic announcement that, 
after a series of successful eftbrts, the grievance has been 
nearly extirpated in the N. W.P. ; and becatise it suggests 
the germ of wlrnt seem to us several useful measures by 
which similar results may be attained beyond the Sutlej. 

Refore we think of the remedy w^c must first uiuh rstand 
what tlic evil is. The cantonment of a vast army in the Pun- 
jab territories and the commencf ment and progress of public 
works innumerable ; the residence of a large body of Euro- 
pean ofhcials ; the passing to and fro ofnnmerous European 
travellers ; the unprecedented Iratlie thus occasioned : — have 
caused a very brisk demand for wheeled carriage. The 
want is certainly imperative, the neccs.sity inevitable. The 
goods and cffect.s, public and private, belonging to bodies of 
troops or to individuals, must be transported. And for .such 
transport it is held that wheeled carriage is indispensably 
requisite. How is this demand to be met ? There is no 
class of professional carriers to keep up establishments of 
carts ami cattle for purpose.s of traffic — the ordinary com- 
mercial transit of the country is carried on with the aid 
of camels. The means of conveyance to be met with in 
the towns and other places of public resort arc scanty am! 
utterly insufficient. But a great number of bullocks and 
beasts of burden arc employed in the agriculture of the 
country, and carts or waggons of inferior build and dimension 
are to be found in the villages. As necessity may occur, 
tliese carts and cattle arc seized by the authorities, aa4 the 
drivers compelled to .serve on hire. These* seizines arc 
alway.s a hardship, often a serious injury to the agricul- 
turist.s, and sometim es p aralyze Jdie cultivation of cs^tes. 
Nor can they by foresight mitigate the mischief which must 
L ever ensue when the inslnimcnts of husbandrj' are suddenly 
al).stracted. For the demand is never certain ; it is like an 
intennittent fever. Sometimes after a sharp continuance it 
lulls for a time, and then rises again with redoubled energy. 
If its advent could be calculated ; if the villagers could 
know that by a certain time so many carts must be surrendcr- 
(5(1; arrangenumts might be made to supply their place. 
But now', th(5 husbandman mu.st look forwftd to a large* 
demand ibr carriage with the same trembling expectation 
with which lie anticipates some day the occurrence of a dry 
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season^ an epidemic among the cattle, or a blight on the 
crops. On tlic other hand, no landholder can count upon 
exemption. Sooner or later, the whole district will be put 
under contribution. Some damage or inconvenience may 
be })0.sitively looked for ; but the exact amount is variabh^ 
and may be eventually determined by the turns in State 
policy and public affairs, or by the periodical Reliefs in the 
army. However, villages near main roads, civil stations, 
and great cantonments are pretty sure to suffer most. And 
thus it happens that neigh bourlioods wdiicli ought, from the 
ready mai'kcts they furnish, to be enviable in the eyes of the 
agriculturists, arc sometimes nearly deserted. 

But from the seizine of carriage there accrue other evils 
besides those occasioned by the Jibsonec of waggoners from 
their homes ; and tlie withdrawing of carts and beasts from 
their pro|>cr occupations. Carts and bullocks liaving been 
long and largely employed by Europeans iu l'p]>er India, we 
kiiow' perfectly well llieir strength and capabilities in that 
|>art of file country. And thus w o, our native oiliecrs of all 
kinds, and our servants, have come to think that a cart draw n 
Ijy two, three or foui bullocks is ^varrauted all over India to 
carry a (M^rtain number of maund.s, I>ut if so happens that 
iu the Punjab tltc cattle uvo of a suialh j breed, and c</nse 
«;uently tin; carts of a smaller biii](t than in our r»]dcr oro- 
• iiices ; ami then fore our pre-eo?iccived notions regarding 
the freightage at d loading of hackeries in the countries (!is- 
Sull(;j ar(^ not ajtplieablc in the couiitries Trans-Sutlej. Asul 
the disparity is iiggravated by tlie inferiority of roads which 
iu a new Iv -acquired jtrovince must be expected. Motv^llh- 
standing this, however, w e European^ and our dependants are 
too much iu the habit of loading a liackcry of the 1‘uujab 
iu the same manner a.s if it bacf been a hackery of lliados- 
tan. The cou.scnuence is, that the thin |)miy cattle arc utterly 
powerless to drag the wheeKs througli the ruts and sii’'d in 
wdiieh they become imbedded. TIkj former drop' down, and 
the latter break on the line of uuircb, and fresh means of 
conveyance arc seized from the nearest village Thus from 
one district to another is the misfortune of thti viliager.s ex* 
tended and perpetuated. If, as may be the case, no carts 
can be found in the nearest village, coolies must be im- 
pressed ; and this, perhaps, in the estimation of the rustics, 
may be the worse alternative of tlie two. 

The uuiveiKlil difficulty in procuring caiTiagc makes the 
traveller very solicitous to retain, as long as possible, and for 
journeys of great distance, the carts which have been obtain- 
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cd, especially if they are better tlian the common run, and 
manage to struggle on under their burdens. And at the 
end of the march the employer is apt to forget the great 
distance which the carts and their drivers have come, and 
is inclined to remunerate only for the period of actual ser- 
vice. The demand for back hire is seldom satisfied 4a full, 
and is sometimes treated as a downright imposition. Thus it 
may happen that the cart-driver finds himself far away from 
the home whence he was forcibly taken, with very inadequate 
means of reaching it again. Similar causes lead to the de- 
tention of carriage for unlimited periods after the term ol‘ 
actual service has expired. And even when a release has been 
obtained, the carriage may be recaptured on the road home, 
and despatched on a second trip. In short, the perils of a 
hackery are so manifold, that the Zemindars, wlien they 
part with their carts on foreign service, are inclined to des- 
pair of ever seeing them again. 

Lastly, the scale of hire has not alwavs been suited to the 
times. Since Annexation tbcrc-have been unusual fluctu- 
ations in the grain markets of the Punjab. And tlic influ- 
ence of the rise and fall of prices has been sucli, that the 
same rates may sometimes be accepted as ample and liberal, 
and may sometimes cease to be remunerative. 

\Vc now come to the remedies of this disease wliieh wc 
have briefly described in its several phases. Tlie notice of 
the authorities seems to have been attracted at au early (late 
to this subject, aud some specific remedies were proposed — 
among which the most notable was a plan for keeping up a 
standing force of hackeries, with the full complement of 
drivers aud cattle, at the expense of tlic landholders ; who, 
for this purpose, were to ]aiy a certain percentage on tlu^ 
land revenue, in the same way as they eoutril)ute to the 
Road Fund. There could be no doubt that the landowners 
would gladly pay a moderate tax to purchase indemnity from 
furnisliing carriage. But who could say that such a tax 
would be confined withhi moderate limits ? Some slight 
enquiries and lixpcriments tended to sliew the contrary. In 
some localities it was found that the tax would fall at o, 7, 
(or even more) per cent on the Revenue, and that still, with 
this the com tern plated establishment would hardly be raised 
or sustained. Further, where was this estal>lishment to be 
kept ? If at the central stations, then the cost would he 
enormous, and in great part fruitless, becauscNtinring many 
j^casons of the year (though no one could tell which) the carts 
might not be wanted and the cattle would, iu common phrase, 
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be eating their heads off. If in the villages, tlien, though 
the convenience to tlie people would be greater and the cost 
uiid wastage less, yet the cstablisliTnent would not answer 
its purpose ; for how could extensive and emergent indents 
(which at present occur not unfrequcntly and must at all 
times occur occasionally) be obeyed, when the means of 
.siijiply were not only at a distance, but also scattered about 
at a variety of distances? Further, would it be just or 
jiolilic to saddle the whole burden in tiwirf'lujpajif m 

on the || ot_aii..iLny other c lass ? 

circumsnTOesthe onus iniisti?Cf?^W*rt!^ 
agrieulturists, the matter should be regretted instead of be- 
ing justifujd by legal sanction. Thus, iu Mdiatever aspect we 
view the proposal, difliculties confront us. What results 
might ultimately flow from it is problematical. Two things 
only eoiild, witli certainty, be predicated of it at ])resent : first, 
that it would not answer its pr(»per purpose: secondly, that 
it would injure the landholders it was meant to beiiclit. 
We shall therefore ))uss over all nostrums and (juaekeiy of 
this kind, iii the full liopc that they will not he resuscitated. 
The causes of the evil arc deeply sea'ed. Th^y liave tlieir 
origin in social and political circumstances. Tiiey are iden- 
tical with the causes vvhiiJi i\iake the <k;maml I trge atul the 
supply small: whicii retard tijc grow ' Ii of classes suited to 
furnish what is u anted : which prevent bad roads from be- 
ing repair(‘(l : a hieh keej) up an inferior breed of cattle: 
which induce cs to apply to one part of India notions ac- 
(jiiircd ill another until the eonvietiou of tlicir ina])plieability 
is forced upon us l)v experience. Such, ^ve apprelitmd, and 
no others, are the causes which oceasiun the mil com[dained 
of. Tliat they are not easy of removal or even of mit gation 
will be readily admitted. It is* no less clear that to effect a 
cure, remedies at once searching and comprcliensive must be 
used. To compass smdi an object by isolated speeia! reme- 
dies, wbieli cost imieb and j)rotit little, would be mere I'liipi- 
ricism. We will endeavour to pioint out uhat must appa- 
rently be some of tlic primary remedies. 

First. — Let the (temand he dimumhed. 

If this can be done without prejudice to tlic public ser- 
vice, then the axe is laid to the root of the evil. Now;, the 
Punjab abounds in eainels — and there is no doubt that, if 
skilfully losKied, tlicy will transport all effects and commo- 
dities of tniftic as well and ehcajily, if not better and more 
cheaply, than carts and bullocks. They arc already employed 
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miicli ; why should they not be employed more ? Aud why 
should not a rule be authoritatively promiilj^ated ordering? 
their employment whenever practicable ? The feasibility of 
substituting camels, and rendering the substitution compul- 
sory, is strongly put by Col. Steel in a paragraph of his 
report. Among other things, he tells us how in the N.W.P. 
the roads and the wheeled carriage have reached such a 
stage of advancement, that tlie oc cupation of camels is gone, 
xuid- that the riverjy^pase to be resorted to as the highways 
^ojneomn^^ at 

cultivation. Tlic great grazing lands have been broken up 
by the plough. The trees which stand, as tlie pride of 
groves and the ornaments of hedgerows, have ])ecn, by our 
revenue operations, guaranteed to the landholders as tbeir 
indefcasi])le property. No Zemindars will allow llc'warreo 
camels to fet'd on tlu^ trees. In the Punjab also what few 
trees there arc will be preserved to the landholders against 
the ravages of men, camels, cattlo and all depredators. But 
there are also iu the centre* of the chief Dembs vast tracts of 
unreclaimed jungle affording ample pasturagt*. It is not 
necessary to procure camels from the tabic-lands beyond tin* 
Indus, from the deserts which skirt Ilindostan, or from the 
mountain fastnesses of Raj|>utana. Put here lh(*y are ready 
to our hand, browsing amidst the.se \vastcs, not in liiaulrcds, 
but ill thousands and te!Js of thousands. Let their services 
be employed for the betfefit of the owuiers, for the use of tlii! 
public, for the relief of the agriculturists. Tin; report above 
quoted also alludes to the develojuueut of uaU.'r-carriage, 
and to the intentions of the Military Board in that respect. 
That the country of tiu* five rivers oilers unn.sual facilities is 
too obvious to require eomnicmt ; and that effects might be- 
conveyed to many stations, at lea.st us well and cheaply as at 
present, is equally plain. And as tlu; navigation of tlie 
Indus has lately been extended and the navigation of other 
great .streanus is to be opchcd, it may be expected that con- 
siderable aid will be derived from our rivers. 

It will therefore not only be bcaelieial but practicable to 
substitute for means of conveyance which the country does 
not produce in any degree of efficiency, means which are 
plentiful and indigenou.s, namely, camels and w^atcr-carriage. 

Second. — Let the niaterinf he improii^d. 

It 18 not probable, perhajis not possible, that wheeled 
carriage should ever be superseded. If, therefore, the over* 
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worked J^unjab luickerics must continue to bear more or 
less of the burden, let them be made more fit for the duty, 
more equal to the task. The meagre stunted Punjabec bul- 
lock is very unlike’- his stout and sleek, though bony, brother 
of llindostau. Cannot new blood be infused into this 
einaciated stock, and animals of size, sinew, and muscle be 
.imported to propagate a stronger race? Orders were issued 
sonic time ago in the N.W. P. with a view to improving 
th(^ breed of cattle. Similar orders have been circulated iu 
tlu’ Punjab also. If the importation of bulls were taken in 
hand (as we believe it will be) by the district authorities, 
the matter would speedily recommend itself to the attention 
of the Zemindars, and much good might he eflfbeted at a 
eorn|)aratively small amount of labour and cost. Until tliis 
shall 1)0 in some degree accomplished, the build of hackeries 
eanuot b(* materially enlarged. To augment the dirneusioiis 
of luickerios, before the breed of cattle had been improved, 
would indei.^fl be ])utting the cart before the horse. But 
w’heu once we luive obtained strong cattle, then large hack- 
eries follow', as a corollary tf) the proposition. The people 
may, wiieu tiny find their cattle strong enough, improve of 
tlu'ir own aeeortl the structure of hackeries. But to ensure 
tlieir doing so, it would be well that (JovcTumciit should lake 
tlic initiutise and substantjally cnciunage all attempts in the 
rig ; ht d ircetiog. by furjiishiiig granting advances 

t via iull \ <. » i dv; * 

eattle w ill hi' more ahh? to eneouutonnffiWm(uBTTO 
and hea^y routls, and the carts more secure from risk of 
breakage when (as often may l)c the ease) they are severely 
laden. 

Thihd. — L(.i a class of Projesmmal Carriers he raised up. 

It is not hereby meant to he asserted that no ATstiges of 
such a class exist at [)rcsent. Still it may be without doubt 
asserted, that there is as yet nothing more than a nucleus 
round which a class might be formed. The pcgular carriers 
arc lew and poor, without capital or enterprise, without 
power of arrangement or combination. It will indeed be 
fn^sli in the memory of the public that iu Hinctostan 
“ (jfreat Contractors^^ have been found tor the supply of bul- 
locks and hackeries. But wc doubt wli ether even their 
influence w'#vdd suffice to procure an adequate amount of 
carriage iu the Punjab, ou the principle that blood cannot be 
extracted from a stone. They might indeed accomplish 
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souietliiii^ if they were armed with tlie ])()wers of a magis- 
trate —but then their fuuctious as roulracforit'^ ciiiisc, and 
they become mere Police Aj^eiits. In managing eoutnictors 
it is ditlieult to give them full encoiiiagemcnt on the one 
hand^ and yet on the other hand to avoid investing them 
Mith the powers of the Governincnt. If a contractor 
marches about the country with pvrwanas in his liand to 
collect carriage, then nothing is obtuiued for Govcninient 
which it might not have gained imnided, by the sheer exer- 
cise of its own power, — while a number of illicit penjuisites 
are pocketed by an individual for (!xertiug, not his own in- 
(iuonco, but the intluenee of tin; State. And this the Go- 


vernment could do for itself without eiiiployiug a middleman 
to do it, and allowing him to tax the people privately for his 
own remuneration, whom it is the special interest of the 
Government to protect from extortion. The object is to 
place the cuutractor in a fair field of exertion, where he may 
do tlie State service, while he promotes his own interest, 
without ojiprcssing the people; to give him a good start in 
business, by allowing him advances, or even a salary ; and to 
encourage hini in his career, by i!onceding liim tin; name and 
status of a Government employee ; to enlist, in short, his 
whole private iniiiioncc on our side, without giving him even 
the semhlance of public authority. We would recommend 


that, ill t his w.av. hackery < pl|owdries be lycftted by Govcrj j^» 
at the nrinc 






gccon- 


of the State and the liberty of the 


subject. X^et them have salaries, advances for their outlays, 
and tlie monopoly of Government patronage, hut not of 
private indents. Indirect encouragement and considera- 
tion, thougli it costs nothing, avails much with natives. 
Branch firms might be cstablisiied, and individual custom- 
ers might be induced to congregate ami cluster round them. 
Then, after the rallying points have liceu fixed, and after other 
improvements which we •are about to mention liad been 
introduced, thq regular carriers would become so thriving 
and the trade so profitaldc, tliat the class would multiply 
and cast off the aid of tlie State Nurse. Thus might the agri- 
cult ufists be relieved of a load whicli would be legitimately 
cast upon a class more qualified to sustain it. 
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louRTH. — Let Carriage riet^er be prvMed sud(lenbj into the ser- 
vice : but let the nrrangemenis for the employment of Carri- 
age he organized with as much foresight as possible : and 
let the harden be equally distribuled. 

It is sufTiciontly obvious that ills wc know not of, that is, 
which wc cannot foresee and meet face to face, arc most 
(Ireaded in their approach, and most kecodv I’elt in tlicir in- 
ili(‘ tion. 1 n no case can tliis evident axiom he more appli- 
ca!d(; than in tlic em[)loyraent of carriage. We have already 
explained ilie most ])alpahle evils wliieh result from the 
carviag(; h{dug often snapped np in pell-mell confusion, hurry 
and serum hie. lly sneli a eonrse, evils, to a certain extent 
inevitable, lu'ti aggi’avaled tenfold. Vet tlic local anthorities 
can always, if applied to in thnvy considerably alleviate the 
liar dint'ss of inipivssinent by a j\ulieions distribution of the 
Imi'dc'n. It is of n-reat importance, tlnu’cfore, tlial rnles 
sjionld l)r promulgated regarding timely a])plications, and 
deehiring t hat iiKh nts <tan only he attended to when trans- 
mitted a eci tain rinmber of days brdoreliand — that: is, be- 
fon' llie date on whieh the carriage is wanted. And the 
period so fi.\( (I sliould bo a long on(\ so as 1^- allo'v a full 
j)ir»!‘gi!», as it were, to the executiw' tiditau’s who have to 
furnish tIu' Mtjiply. Tims wiil ihe people foreknow their 
liabilities, and l.\v foreknowing, preps re to meet them. In 
(ronnexion wit h equal distributiou of the burden )m r tlic 
wliole (‘ountry may ])C considered the propriety .oy^otherwise 
of fixing ('ei'ain distances, beyond xvliiidi the same carriage 
cannot: lie eompelhal to go, and at which it must 
Such a regnlatimi would, no doubt, have many advah{ages. 
It would be a boon to tliose aetuallv employed — i. woidd 
shorten tlieir tri])^, and it xvohld ensure a more complete 
division of lahonr throngliont tlie province, iuasinueli as ea' h 
district would he placed under eontrihntion in turn. But 
w c are almost disjjosed to doubt the feasibility of such a mea- 
sure — tlie Bunjah territories are hardly extensive (mough for 
its operation. It is, for instance, practicable tw cinud that all 
carriage going up tiic country (that is, from the South-East 
towards the Frontier), should he ehanged at Uw>hala or at 
Fcrozj)ur. The Cis- Sutlej territory stands between * two 
distinct j)ortions of tlie empire ; and down-country hackeries 
and drivers might reasonably exp(?et tlieir discharge there. 
But it wouhFpcrhap.s l)e hard u})ou tlic employers to enact 
that carriage having been changed at Einhfda, should he 
again changed at Tjahorc, again at Wuzecrabad, and .so on. 
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The unloading and reloading would be more than irksome. 
It might however be possible to fix upon some central spots 
Avherc relays of carriage must be obtained ; or^ which would 
probably be better, to lay down certain distances for journeys, 
and to declare that, under no circumstances, should carriage 
be engaged beyond these distances except by the consent of 
the drivers or owners. At all events, the point is well de- 
serving of consideration. 

Fifth. — Let care be taken that the Carta are not overloaded. 

We have already noted tlic tendency wliieh prevails to 
judge of the Punjab hackeries by our notions of wheeled 
traffic in Hindostan. The impediments which must ever 
he incident to rough roads, fragile carts, and w eak cattle, ar(‘ 
aggravated by the imposition of bur<lens which would b(‘ 
severe if all other obstacles were to vanish. Now, this irre- 
gularity can certainly l)c reached by the arm of tb(' law . 
A few rigorous rules vigilantly enforced would be quite suffi- 
cient. A certain amount of poundage and tonnage for hnek- 
crics of different calibres might be fixed and legalized. 
Put pains should be taken to make the authorized weights 
fair, and even light with reference to the present average 
capacity of carts and hnllocks — and if either or both should 
improve, then the legal weights might be increased. If 
complete attention was paid to this point, a great many 
Ijreakages and disasters which now occur might ho averted, 
and the necessity for procuring so many foi’cod relays of 
carriage cattle and coolies might be avoided. 

Sixth. — Let the Roada be improved. 

Tliis important and obvious reform ncc'd not he cxpatiatial 
upon at length. The impervious nature of the Cis-Sutlej 
sands is notorious. Tlie state of the roads in tlnit region 
has been forcibl}" pointed out by Col. Steel. The ground is 
on the whole more favourable west of the Sutlej ; but even 
there, more than ordinary liindrances have to be surmounted. 
Tracts of sand, jungle, or stones, and the constantly recur- 
ring alluvial lands near the banks of the rivers — arc com- 
monly met with. The experience of- the Grand Trunk Road, 
from the Kuriiranasa to Kurnaul, shews how keenly the con- 
ductors of the carrying trade sippreciate the convenience of 
good roads. The metalling of that great road has caused 
tli(5 freightage of hackeries to be doubled, theii' build to be 
enlarged, their wheels to be strengthened, and their cattle 
to be shod. 
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Similar changes will doubtless spring into being when the 
Punjal) roads sliall be levelled and metalled. And it is 
patent to the world that the Punjab Administration is do- 
ing its best to etfect this object. Hoads are being planned 
and executed from one end of the province to the other un- 
der the Civil Engineer's largo establishment. And be- 
lieve that a sum of more than three lakhs, in addition to the 
proceeds of the Hoad Fund (1^ lakhs), is set apart for the 
construction and repair of branch roads, exclusive of tin; 
eoiitinnation of the grand trunk road. Now, such a sum is 
8 per cent, on the Land Hcvenue of lA crorc, and we doubt 
whetlicr in any part of India so large a proportion is devoted 
to local iinprovements. So we may hope that before many 
years have elapsed tlie country will be covered with a reticu- 
lation of good roads. 

Seminth. — Let the Rates of Reaiimeration be fired with dis- 
rr’diuHdt 'ton and ilberatify, and reyatarty adhered to. 

Few [)ers(>ns acquainted with the state of the Punjab mar- 
kets since Annexation, with the variations in the prices of 
provender and fodder, in short, with the ebb and flow of the 
great tide of demand and vsupply, M'ill say that any rates, 
however judiciously fixed, are likely to give satisfaction to 
either the employer or the einpkncc for any length of time. 
It may hi' rorely or I'cver necessary alter the rates in our 
older ]>roviner> ^ but such a rule will not hold good on the 
V\ est of JSatlej. It w ill he requisite that the local autliori- 
fi(?s silt )u Id w atch the signs of the commercial times and 
adapt tlie rates to the current circumstances of the day. 
Tlie inattiu* sliould come under consideration at least once a 
year. And thus if rates are fixed wliich, under existing cir- 
cnmstanecs, shall be really libefal and i-emunerating, and ad- 
herence to them can be universally or even generally enfor- 
ced, tlum some inducement and recompense will be held out 
to those who are obliged temporarily to surrcndei their 
property to the public weal. * 

• 

Eighth. — Let the Cart-Drivers employed on distant service 
have every facility for retuminy home after the erpiry of 
their term of servitude, 

Idle main object of the present paragraph is to enforce 
the payment of Back Hire, If wc take a man away from his 
home on oift’ service and for our benefit, we are bound to 
give him the means of getting back. The justice of this is 
obvious enough. It is not sufficient that we pay the pre- 
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scribed hire for the iiiimbor of diiys spent in our service. 
The expedition carries tlie cart-driver away, and at its close 
leaves him hundreds of miles from home, lie must return 
at some expense and trouble, for which in equity we ou^ht to 
compensate liim. Hire is reward for work done ; back hire 
is a requital and reimburscinent for expense necessarily in- 
curred after the performaucc of th(‘ work. The payment of 
the back biro should he an integral portion of the bargain. 
Frequently at the end of one trip the cart-drivers are obliged 
to wait till they can get employed on a return trij). Some- 
times they are detained until employers can he found to tak(? 
them homeward, in order thatth;? necessity for the |uiyiuent 
of back hire may be avoided ; and even disputes arise on this 
head between the employers on the original trip and the 
employers on the return trip. It would be better at once 
to cut these knots by cnactiijg tliat back hire* should invari- 
ably be paid iiiulcr all circumstances, and slioiild l)e (claim- 
able, wlictlicr the hackcrymen had a second (‘uiploymeiit on 
their road home or not. All detentions which may ariscc 
from th<‘ uncertainty regarding ba(‘k hire will be thus 
avoided. Indeed, all detentions at the journi'v’s (uul, on 
any prcteiKMMvhatcver, should be positively ])rohil)it('(i, lie- 
turn tickets and e(‘rthicatc.s should he fiunislu'd, by virhie 
of uliieli the liaekcrymeu should 1)0 absolutely free from 
]ial)ility to senzure (dtlier at the terminus of the stages, or on 
their return liornewards. This immunity, if really secured, 
would be highly valued. At present, the liability exists in 
full force, and is proportionably dreadcal. Ihit we trust that 
under refornu'd Tcguiations the liackervrm'n will be cheered 
up by knowing that there is a goal to tlieir labours, ajul by 
the hope of returning to the fields a]id to tin; f)c.eupations 
which they regard with snelfwisttVd regrd. 

All these rules will not pcrha|)s be easily carried into 
(dfeet. Their successful enforcement would, in a great mea- 
sure, depend on tlie adoption of those remedial measures 
which we have endeavoured to advocate, and which will re- 
move most of* the temptations to their infraction. Of no 
less importance is tlie active co-openation of all individuals 
among the European community. A due nmhustanding of 
the rights and merits of tlie ease, and of the interests involved 
in it, will naturaJly dispose every'^ oiui to render aid. The 
ulterior advantages of such a course will not only be general, 
but will extend themselves to every person who*has occasion 
(and who lias not?) to employ wlieeled carriage. If car- 
riage is diflicult to procure and expensive when procured, it 
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is partly liofrausr ^\c, by our sliort-sij^lited, pciiny-wisc-aiid- 
])()utul-ibolisli policy, take no prcctautions to make the carry- 
ing* trade proli table and attractiAc, and cause it to be looked 
upon as a bii^lioar to be shiunicd in every possible AA^ay. 
VVlujrcas, by softening down asperities, liy judiciously fram- 
ing a protective system, we may make the occupation 
sought for instead of being avoided ; and may cut out, as 
il AV(U(r, a cliauncl into Avliich may flow tlie streams of eMj)ital 
and industry. Thus at last, the difficulties we complain of, 
Avjli vanish, and the expense Avill bo lightened. Even now, in- 
stances are known where cart-drivers, not [)rofe.ssional carri- 
ers, have evinct'd no unwillingness to serve wlicn they feel 
sure of liberal and considerate trcatuicut. 

\Vc havi‘ thus indicated what seem to be the chief heads of 
the. retiuired red’orm. Matters connected with the carriage 
cpiotiun have nearly reached tJiat point at which the pimerb 
deeiai’C's tliat improvtunent must liegin. The (piestion has 
bcAui publicly discussed Ibr some mouths past. And Avhatevcr 
measures may he (‘ventually announetal by the authorities, 
it is not nubeeouAing that at the present eon juncture the 
p(*rio(li(!al press should put forth its views. We have not at- 
tc'rnjtted to A\(n'k out the details of the rules we lia\e advocated. 
1 1 is siitlieient for our purpose* to draw attcnti(,'U to leading 
principles. Kegardmg some of the v rnediai measures we 
iiave rc camanemh d, sindi as the improvement of the it)ads, of 
the l)r(;e<l caNlv', of tlie build of carts, the foundation of 
a ela.'S of prof. s.>i<mal carriers, «herr is on ,* consolatory 
letleetion uaincly, that if thoroughly carried out, they AVould 
not only alleviate tin* carriage grievance, hut wfuild alsti im- 
parl: an iiiipuix; lo agrieultnral advaueement, and facilitate 
ihe trails [)ort of raw produce. Their clfects Avould not 
merely negative as neui rali:?ing mischief, but positive as 
producing :uivautage. These very gricsanecs which, from 
tlu'ir severily, loi*ce themselves on our attention, demand aud 
bring about a reform, aud at tlie same time operate as iiiceii- 
tives to further [irogress. Thus, fiudcr rrovidence, evil be- 
comes tlu.* parent of good. And the means of ogress lor the 
produce of tlu* soil, the outlets fdl eommeree, and the in- 
ternal eommuniealiou b^-dwecii the agricultural districts, 
are matters of especial moment in the present position of 
rimjab atfairs. Tra<‘ts Avell cultivated before arc still better 
cultivated now : tracts cultivated poorly or not at all 
before are t>A) be iutcrsected by fertili/aiig canals. It be- 
hoves us to sec that, together with this vast increase of pro- 
duction, consumption is augmented in a correspoudiug ratio. 
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What can more conduce to this cud thau the improvement 
of wheeled carriage, whereby the village trade is brought 
nearer to the local marts, which arc again brought nearer 
to the central marts, which arc again brought nearer by 
unrestricted intercourse to the great commercial channels 
and emporia of the Empire ? 


SONNET. 


—TO fltV TTfy(KTbtTTOV TOU 

yivoKTKiTt SirtKptPtii', rd ot (Ttffttia tu>\< 

Kfnputv ov SvvafrOe ; 

Matt. xvi. 

\ E say — “ To-morrow will be fair,” if glow 
The west at eve with sheets of glorious red 
If lo wring flame-hues on the East be; shed 
At morn, To-da}%’' yc ween, “ the storm will blow." 

The coining change from the know 

Whom still the tokens of the — 

Hypocrites, Pbari.sees, of viper’s brood — 

I'lsaias well your peril did foreshew : — 

"This people,” spake the Lord, “with lip and tongue 

Honours me, while their heart hath from me strayed — 
'fheir fear is hut the rote of human law. 

'rhei v fore the wi.sdom of their wise shall fade ; 

Theii prudent one# from prudenee .shall witlidraw ; — 
Such marvel will I do this folk among.” 
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SYDNEY SMITH’S LECTURES ON MORAL PHILOSOPHY.^ 

As travellers in uninteresting countries have sometimes 
sent forth amusing and instructive sketches of those coun- 
tries at their journey^s end ; so Sydney Smith, after toiling 
through the uninviting and arduous tract of Moral Philoso- 
phy, has left us some most interesting results of his labours. 
None need fear to begin the volume which his executors 
have been so good as to give the world, and which they 
modestly style “ Elementary sketches of Moral Philosophy.’’ 
Sketches, in truth, these lectures arc ; but they are sketciics 
by a master hand; and the truth and iidelity with which 
they pourtray all the grand features of the vast landscape 
fully compensate for their want of finish — a want which, on 
sucli a subject, must have been essentially necessary to make 
it acceptal3le to a mixed and unphilosophical audience. 
These lectures were delivered at tJic Loudon Institution 
nearly half a century ago. jh'obably their author had me- 
ditated giving them many linishing touches ore they saw tlie 
light in a printed volume. But time and tide wait for no 
man. Yeiir after year the MS. lay unnoticed and uncared 
for : its lost leaves wore not replaced : its errors — if errors 
i t cont ained — had closed its 

the world was allowed to judge of iiis skill in imparting 
interest to tlie study of Mora! Philosophy. It will seem 
heterodox to Si)mc that we deny to this study attractive or in- 
teresting qualities. We plead guilty however to such w^ant 
of taste ; and confess that what little we read, in days gone 
by, on that comprehensive subject — whether in Locke, or 
Butler, or Paley — presented no peculiar' charms to our mind. 
The two last mentioned divines have perhaps l)ccn the most 
successful in detracting some of its intrinsic dryness from 
the study of Moral Philosophy. But bclbrc reading Sydney 
Smith’s Sketches, it never Would* have entered our heads to 
take up any book tliat profesjg||||D treat in any possible w^ay 
of any of the branches of Philosophy, by way of 
ammemenL Rivers of watcPH|Paandy desert ; heat in a 
Siberian ivintcr; frost in the month of June on the plains of 
India; — we believed all these as likely to be met with, as 
amusement from lectures on Moral Philosophy. 

* Elementary Skotchos of Moral Philosophy, by the late Rev. Sydney 
Siuitli, M.A., 2ud Edition London : Longman and tJo., Paternoster Row, IHrAi. 
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There is, however, something in a name : and w'liat has l^ccu 
already published by him who bore the name — Sydney Smith 
— would serve to convince even a sceptic that a subject must 
be barren indeed 'which the pen of so clever a writer could 
not in some way or other charm into a new life. For many 
years, he was best known to the world of Loudon as the 
wittiest of its divines. All good bon-rnots that appeared 
anonymously were fathered upon him ; and doubtless his 
family in this respect was large. Witli a wonderfully aiaite 
eye for the i*iOteulous, and a siti*prising talent at discovering 
odd avssociations that nobody else ever thought of, to have 
exacted Iiirn not to observe and note the little failings of his 
j^ghbours, or to refrain from occasionally placing them in 
S(ine ridiculous light, would have been too much to expect 
from man. But who ever heard of an nnhrnd witticism attri- 
buted to Sydney Smith ? And when wdts use their power 
only to benefit mankind, he must be a ])oor creaftujerwho 
could find fault with them. One of his most cutting re- 
marks we helieve to have been made on the occasion of the 
\ Gominon Council, or Court of Aldermen, in London, being 
feunablc for a long time to decide whether Cheapsidi! should 
be paved with stone or lilocks of wood: when Sydney Smitli 
said, '^he could not conceive how there could bo any dillicuU 
ty in the 

of public f'jonies, and occasional ly the eccentricities of genius, 
'were the marks at wdiicli he pointed his sliafts of riditwih‘ ; 
and rarely pointed them in vain. Such failings as had, 
there is no need to hide; for tliey arc known ami manifest to 
all who liave read his WTitings. If he ever made tlie dignity 
of tlivT ccch'siastie subservient to the character of the wot, he 
never forgot those great and important virtues that are the 
delight of a good heail;. Ills unostentatious charities, and 
true kiiidness to such as^really wxrc in need, arc well known 
to all who knew him in jnivate. l.ct others censure his 
faults; the task is none ofour’s?' He has gone to render up 
his account to Him who kn|||||^h0* secrets of all Lfearts, and 
— requiesmt mjaace. 

In the vofume*'now ns, there are twxnty-two 

eornglote Lectures, and five niore imperfect. They treat on 
the Hist ozy of Moral Philosophy ; the Power of External 
Perception ; Conception ; Memory ; Imagination ; Beason ; 
the Conduct of the Understanding; AVit and Humour; 
Taste ; the Beautiful and Sublime ; the Faculties of Animals ; 
the active Mental Powders ; the Evil and Benevolent xVffections ; 
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the Passions and Desires ; Surprise and Novelty ; and Habit. 
By such a catalogue, it will be seen that their author, in 
speaking of Moral Philosophy, means generally that study 
which has the mind of man for its objects ; and not merely 
that science which teaches the duties of life, which is more 
particularly the province of Ethical Philosophy. Moral 
Philosophy he assumes to embrace everything S/jiritiial about 
man, and, as such, to be in direct contrast with Natural 
Philosopliy, which includes everything corporeal. In this 
sense, Aristotle treats not so much of Moral, as of Etldcal, 
Philosophy ; wliilst, we believe, all tlie more celebrl|^l^ 
modem meta})hysieians treat of it, understanding byT" ^ 
what Sydney Smith understands ; and supposing it to incJudl 
everything that has reference to the intellectual and moral 
faculties of man. Our author, it need hardly be said, lias 
no sympathy whatever with any of those visionary enthusiasts 
who doubt the existence of matter or a material wairld, and 
who assert tliat \vc are all nothing but (‘urrents of reflexion 
and sensation,’^ without bodies and without minds, both of 
which are mere /V/crt.v, not realities. great pliilosopher,'' 

lie says, may sit in his study, and deny the existence of 
matter ; Imt if lie take a w'alk in the streets, he must take 
<f*aTe to h'avc his theory behind him. Pyrih^^id there was 
no such thing ]i( proqff^Kf there were 

such tilings as carts and waggons, and he f to get out ' 
of their way : but Pyrrho had, fortunately for him, three 
or four stout slaves, who followed their master, without 
following hi< doctrine; ami, whenever they saw one of these 
ideal machines approacliing, took him up by the arms and 
legs, and, without attempting to controvert his arguments, 
put liim down in a place of safety.^’ — p. 7. 

That there have been men wTio w'andered into the mazes of 
nonsttnse, w liilst attempting to investigate the world wdthin 
them, is very true ; and that tlic erfors of these have been 
one cause for bringing the ^udy of Moral Philosophy into 
disrepute, as tending to iucline inen to scepticism, is also true : 
hut, very fortunately, for^Eiidl^men, they •can cite many 
splendid names — of men who ’wll^hc closest rcasoners and 
the deepest examiners into the plovince of reason, and who 
vrere aitythiiig but infidels; who have dom? for Moral, what 
Newton did for Natural, Philosophy; and after equally 
patient study in their lines, have felt themselves, what he 
coufewssed hilnself, as but little children, able to collect some 
few precious stones on the shore, while the ocean of truth 
lay spread out before them, — immense and unexplored. There 

2 D 
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have been as many great mathematicians as there have been 
great inetaphysicians, whose knowledge has been of that kind 
wliicli “ puffeth up and to denounce the study of Natural 
Philosophy on this account, were as wise as to denounce that 
of Moral Philosophy for the same reason. All must learn 
In “putting away childish things’^ to retain a childlike spirit. 

In the Introductory Lecture, there arc a few remarks on tlie 
pracitcal of Moral Philosophy. And Sydney Smith, so 
far as we know’, never having been a mathematician, compares 
his more favorite study with that of Mathematics, decidedly 
tqjme disadvantage of the latter. 


■V “ Of the itsvs of this science of Moral Philuso[)hy one is, tlic vigour 
^•nd acuteness wdiich it is a])t to coiumiinicate to the faculties, 'fhe 
slow and cautious pace of malheiriatics is not fit for the roiigli road of 
life ; it teaches no hal)its which will he of use to us when we come to march 
in good earnest; it w'iU net do, wdien men come to real business, to 
be calling for axioms, and definitions, and to admit nothing without 
full proof, and perfect deductions : we must decide sometimes upon the 
slightest evidence, catch the faintest surmise, and get to the end of an 
affair before a mathematical head could decide about its commence- 
ment. I am not comparing the general vahio of the two sciences, 

; but merely their value, as jireparatory exercises for tlie mind ; ami 
there, it appears to me, that the science of Moral Philosophy is much 
\ better calculated to form intellectual habits, useful in real life/’—pp. 

1 "’"' ■ . 

\ Probably ^iple will difler to the end oi time, or at least 
as long as Oxford and Cambridge last, as to the comparative 
value of the studies of Moral and Natural Philosophy for 
enabling a man to excel in that vast arena, in wlrtch, after 
leaving school and college, his streitgth has to 1)0 tried. For 
ourselvc.s, we extremely doubt wlietlicr the study of ]\roral 
Philosophy is, by any means, as well calculated for nerving 
the mind for tlie efforts ?*equm;d of it in after life as that of 
Mathematics ; for many may not pro(?ocd .so far as to study 
Natural Philosopliy properly so called, and yet receive a very 
large amount of good from thop habits of patient investiga- 
tion, and application of*first principles, which the lower 
branches of jVfethematics so %^ell fitted for imparting to 
them. We apprehend Moral Philosophy to be a study for 
minds more mahircd^ and for understandings already trained 
in those habits of thought and investigation which inatlie- 
nmtical studies have first given. Wc should excessively 
doubt the ])ropriety of indoctrinating young gentlemen at 
school in the very beginnings of Moral Philosophy^ yet, 
before they leave school, they have been, or ought to have 
been, grounded in all the foundation work of pure Mathema- 
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tics; and Euclid and Algebra, we are persuaded, are better 
preparatives for an additional superstructure of study, than 
such logic as a school-boy^s mind is capable of understand- 
ing. Were mathematiciaes, on going forth into public life,* 
really to call — as Sydney Smith supposes them to do — for! 
axioms, and deliiiitions, and admit nothing without thof 
fullest proof and plainest deduction, they very certainly! 
would not make good men of business. But we are rathcrl 
inclined to doubt, whether, practically, they do this. Their 
studies liave taught them not to jump too hastily to conclu- 
sions, it is true ; but they have also taught them to requ^c 
only such an amount of evidence as is necessary for the 
jeet then liclbre them. Let the study of Mathematics b® 
the to that of Moral Philoso])hy, and we ma}* 

coufidently hope the best results will follow : but if one of 
tliese alone can be followed, we give the preference to Ma- 
thematics, 

Tfic JJisfort/ of Moral Philosophy can liardly be very in- i 
tercsting. If History generally be a catalogue of the follies 1 
and vices of men, so the History of Moral Philosophy is a ^ 
catalogue of i\ic follies and absurdities of great men. Not 
even the pen of ISydncy Smith can impart entertainment to 
tlic records of tiie Socratic, Cyreiiaic, MegiU|^ Stole, Epi-\ 
curcan and Cynic SeliOols, so far as he hawB^tched their I 
rcsjjectivo theories. Mut we do well to reillTOber the ini- ^l| 
niensc disadv:iuiages under whieji those laboured, wift) 
thought and taught two thousand years ago. 

“ If Orpheus, or I anus, or any of those melodious moralists sung, 
in bad verses, such advice as a grandinamina would now give to a child 
of six years old, he was thought to he insi)ircd by the gods, and statues 
and altars were erected to his memory. In Hesiod, there ivS a very grave 
exhortation to mankind to wash their faces : and I have, discovered a very 
strong analogy between the precepts of Pythagoras and Mrs. I’riinrner 
— both think that a son ought to obey hi«f father, and both are clear 
that a good man is better than a bad one. Therefore, to measure aright 
this extraordinary man, we must reinembei’ the period at which he lived ; 
that he was the first who called |he attention of mankind from the per- 
nicious subtilties which engaged And perplexed their wndering under- 
standings to the practical rules of life ; — he was the great father and 
inventor of common sense, as Ceres was of the plough, and Bacchus of 
intoxication.” — p. 20. 

Coming down to modern times we have space only for 
w^hat is said of Bishop Berkeley ; and this extract we give 
merely as iiiflicating the little liking Sydney Smith had for 
such visionary notions as even so good a man as Berkeley 
could put forth ; — 
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“ One of the most extraordinary men who ajipeared after Locke was 
Berkeley; Bishop of (doyne in Ireland; of whom Pope says, that there 
was j^iven 

* To Berkeley every virtue under heaven.’ 

and of whom Bishop Atterbury said, that ‘ before: be saw that gen- 
, ilemun, he did not think that so much understanding, so much know- 
l ledge, so much innocence, and so mucli humility, had been the portion 
I of any hut angels.’ To give a clear notion of the Bislmj/s theory, wc 
iinust, for a moment, advert to Mr. Locke's doctrines on the same 
subject. Tic thought, for instance, that there were outward objects ; 
some intermediate agents coming from that outward agent which 
excited the idea in the mind, and lastly, that there was the mi3}d itself. 
Btr instance, that there was a mot>.*i, an image coming from the moon, 
1^1 idea exc ited by that image, and a mind in which tluat image o-xisted. 
|Now, says Bishop Berkeley, yon allow' that you do not see the objects 
"themselves, hut only certain representatives of those objects ; therefore, 
as you never see the objects themselves, what j>roof have yon of tlieir 
existence ? You have none ; and all ytuir notions on these subjects are 
fallaciou-s. There is no sun, no moon, no stars, nor earth, nor sea — 
they are all notions of the mind. 8ueh was the system of one of the 
most pious men that ever lived ; and u system by which he hoped 
to j.\ut an end for ever to all scepticism and irreligion. ” — p. 

The only nnkindness wc wish for the good lUsliop is that 
he had passed a hot weather in India, and had had to make 
/a short march in .lune. If he had not then ct)iicluded that 
f the sun w^B||Dnie tiling more than a notion of liis mind, 
certainly nw«ig would liave convinced him. This theory 
* of his, in its extravagance, almost rivals that one of Hobbes^ 
vvho.se notion of virtue was, tliut the law of tlic magistrate 
was the sole standard of light and \vroug, and that there was 
no natural distinction between them, aulecedent to the insti- 
tution of positive law. Vet llohbi's has the reputation 
of being a great luc-tajjbysieian ; and lived only in the time 
of the Common wealth. We are thankful to say his disci- 
ples are not numerous now-a-days. 

The Lecture on tlic “ Powers of External Perception'^ is 
unfortunately imperfect; hut Avliat remains of it i.s very 
interesting. Sydney Smith is a singularly matter-of-fact 
mau for a philosopher. He is not fond of treading where 
there is no sure footing; and thus, in the nmeh disputed 
question — how external objects are presented to the mind's 
eye, or, indeed, what we mean when we talk of the mind's 
eyeV — he has very little to say, and contents himself with 
that little. 

“ We know that the notion iflust enter by one of the senses, we 
know it must he conveyed by a nerve to the brain, and there our 
knowledge ends! All beyond this is mere fiction and hypothesis. 
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Whether there he a iluid jjassing through the nerve, as was long 
supposed, — wliether the nerve excite vibrations and vibratiuncles in the 
brain, as Newton tiuerled, and Hartley thought, — whether the i)ineal 
gland be the scat of the soul, according to Descartes ; or whether 
it lodge in the oval centre of the brain, according to Vieussens ; or 
whether, as Willis contends, common sense is lodged in the corpora 
striata, and imagination iii the corpus c«//o.s7fm,~ all these are the 
opinions of rash or ingenious men, without any foundation. What ad- 
ditions may hereafter he made to tl.ese discoveries it is impossible 
to say, hut at present onr knowledge is stoi)ped exactly whore I have 
stated. We know the cnfranccy the path, and the jdace of destination ; 
the mode of j)n>ceeding, and the eflects after it has reached its goal, we 
tlu no! know.'’ — j)p. 58, 5p. 

It is not ditliiMilt to ])rovo that the nerves — i. e. the tliiii, 
white, minute lihiment.s peiict rating every part of the body 
ill every diiection — liave this particular office*, of conveying, 
in some way or other, to tlic liraia tl)(^ i(h;as Ave receive 
tlirongh the inediiiiti of the live senses. f'or the loss 
of a nerve is the loss of the limb, or organ, to which that 
nerv(^ is suhst'rs ieiit for the purpose just mentioned. 
But how tlui hr.'iin acts, or Avhat its wonderful eoiinection 
between tilings corporeal and spiritual, wc kiioAV not. Of 
the extraordinary rapidity with which ideas formed of ex- 
ternal ohjects are i'onveycd by these elcctidc telegraphs 
called nerves, it is dillicult to form any correct luition at all. 
Ill taking a hook off a talile, c, g. tho igh it tftf^ut the Avork 
of a moment, ideas must be CNcitcd tbrougir my sense of 
s(;eiiig by my nerves on my brain ; first, that there is a par- 
ticular book tlu’re : 2ndly, that its size and wiight is such as 
T can lift without diilicuity ; then 3rdiy, the determiiiatiou I 
form to take it up has to be conveyed buck along these Avon- 
derful nerve.s to the limb Avhich is to be the instrument I 
use to lift it ; tlien Ithly, Avlieu the hand has done its 
duty, the nerves, through the sense of feeling, convey back 
to my brain Hie idea of the book being in my hand and no 
longer on the tabic; and then my mind is, at last, satisfied. 

The astonishing way in which the use of the senses grows 
upon us, and they are improved by* lusc, is very Avorthy of ob- 
servation. Sydney Smith does not allude to the case of very 
young infants, Avho have all the organs of sense, — eyes, nose, 
palate, ears, and hands ; and yet, to what very little good ac- 
count are they able to turn them ! Does an infant of a 
month old see properly ? Or docs it not distinguish what it 
sees? We suppose it feels, and feels very acutely; at least, 
if its hand iss pricked by a pin, it very soon lets us know 
something is wrong. .But that it sees, or tastes, or hears 
very acutely, wc cannot say. As it advances to the state of 
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childhood, it seems to he able to turn its senses to better 
account; but still its powers' of judgment and reasoning are 
so faulty that it often makes great mistakes, as e. g. in what it 
hopes to be able to move. A long experience is necessary for 
it to turn its senses to really good account. Yet what is at 
fault in the case of an infant ? Is the brain, or are the nerves, 
or what is it ? 

It would seem that a state of civilized society, moreover, 
is not always favorable to the perfection of our senses : — 

“ We are not to judge of the degree of sensation with vv’hich nature 
has endowed us, from the blunted condition of these organs in a state 
of society. An American Indian lias such an acute sight, that he can 
discover the prints of his enemies* feet, can ascertain their number with 
the greatest exactness, and the length of time which has elapsed since 
their passage; he can discover the tires, and hear the noises of his ene- 
mies, where no sign of the contiguity of any human being could be dis- 
covered by the most vigilant European. Nothing can be plainer than 
that a life of society is unfavourable to all the animal powers of man. 
Such a minute and scrupulous exercise of his senses is not necessary to 
his safety or his support, and he gradually suijsides into that mediocri- 
ty of organs wliicli is sudicient for his altered cot»dition. One of the 
immediate edects of civilization is to render such e.xce.ssive bodily per- 
fection entirely useless. A Choctaw could run from here to Oxford 
without stopping ; 1 go in the mail coach; and the time that the savage 
has Ijcen employed in learning to run so far, I have einjiloyed in some- 
thing else It would not only he ii.seless in me to run like a Choctaw, 
but foolish and disgraceful,’’ — pp. do, Gl. 

We rather doubt the civilized .state being unfavourable to 
all the animal powers, if — aaiiii the above ])assage — tlie per^ 
fret Ion of the sen Hen is tbc point to be decided. For though 
the American Indian, no doubt, could hear the noises of lii.s 
enemies, and see the prints of their feet, better than an ac- 
complished English gentleman of the lOth century; we 
question w hether the Indian w'ould be as well able a.s the 
Eiiglishinan to appreciate one of Handers oratories, or a 
masterpiece of Chjude, or even a Mansion-House entertain- 
ment : yet, surely, a more ^‘'minute and scrupulous’^ exercise 
of his senses of hearing, seeing, and tasting, would, be neces- 
sary in the case of the Englishman, (jiviiization \^i]|(l 
seem, not so much to prevent the most minute exercise of the 
senses, when a man is pleased to exercise them, as generally 
to lessen his resolution in making great efforts at all. When 
once he conquers hi.s inertia, he may, we apprehend, easily 
surpass the savage in the actual exercise of every one of his 
senses. Had Sydney Smith trained himself for'a year, who 
for a moment doubts that he would have beaten the Choc- 
taw in a race from London to Oxford ? 
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Very often tlic mind appear a to he almost passive, acquir- 
ing and even acting on ideas without the slightest exertion 
whatever. But this apparent passiveness can only be the 
eficet of long habit : — 

Whoever walks out into the country, cannot avoid seeirij? the 
colour of the grass and the shape of the trees to which his eyes are di- 
rected. He has not sensations because he chooses to have them, but 
they come uj)on him till he removes the organ, and for a time deprives 
it of its powers.” — p. (it 

Yet the mind must act, although its acjting be so totally 
w ithout effort that wc are not conscious of it. If our Indi- 
an grass and trees, as they appear in May, could be placed 
in juxta-position with u spring-attired Englisli lawn and 
landscape, then tlie passiveness of tlie mind, as wc looked at 
the latter, would no longer be felt, from the superior gratifi- 
catou it would give us, to what we should rec^cive from a 
eonteraplation of the Indian side of the picture. When 
looking at the most varied and exquisite combinations of 
colours, \\{) have very little more idea of the mind being at 
work, than on looking at the most usual and ordinary sights. 
Who f<‘els tliat his mind is at work, while looking into a 
kaleidoscope*, fwecjd:. in his superior gratification, as the colours 
become more ex <] nisi to, and the figures more curious and in- 
tricate in tlii'ir ai’rangemeut y We doubt whotber there is 
such a thing as }>assiveness of mind in oar waking hours, or 
V, hethcr it is pf)ssible nut to think of an\ thing. 

The Lei!tin es ovi C()nccption,,^]\lc tiu .y, Imagination and 
Judgment aic' almost altogether lost — small fragments only 
remaining. In tlie first of these, allusion is made to dream- 
ing, and exccedaigly were it to be desired tliat Sydney Smith 
liad left us more of his thoughts on this subject : — 

“ The mistaking of concefitions for sensations, ajipcars also to be the 
proi)er explanation -of what pas.ses in our minds during sleep. To consi- 
der sleej) aright, wc mu.st divide it into stages. In urofoimd sleep, there 
is no evidence that we think at all. When we have ueen exhausted with 
great fatigue, or acute jiain, we often lie motionless for hours, uilhout 
the smaUest recollection that a single idea has past througli our minds ; 
the periods of sleeping and waking appear to be consecutive instants of 
lime. In this state of sleep if seems as if every operation of the mind 
were entirely susjiended ; and in the instance of those who have taken 
(juantities of opium, or become drowsy from long journeys over snow, 
it seems to liave a great tendency to death. We frequently dream in 
our sleep, without recollecting the slightest feature of our dreams when 
we awake. It ^v^mld appear at first that processes of thought, which 
have made such faint impression on the memory* must have been the 
slightest and most disconnected of all dreams ; and yet the most rational 
and systematic dri'iirners — those who walk in tlioir sleep— have seldom 
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or ever the most distant recollection that they have been dreaming? at all. 
— In the common state of sleep, where we dream without stirring, or, /at 
least, without walking about, there seems to be, first, a great diminu- 
tion of the power of the will over the body, but by no means a total sus- 
pension of that pow'er : for a person much agitated in his dreams can 
cry out, and therefore subject the organs of speech to his will; or he can 
toss about his hands and feet, and so subject (fwsf‘ parts of his body to 
his will ; but, however, the inlluence of the will upon the body, though 
not wholly suspended, is certainly considerably weakened. In this 
sort of sleep it is still less suspended over the won/, for a man makes a 
hargain in hi.s dreams, and examines the terms of the bargain, and 
dwells upon one jiart of it with some accuracy; he argues in his sleep, 
not merely repeating, as has been said, arguments which liavc occurred 
to him in his waking hours, hut inventing iicw' ones, with some pains 
and attention. I mention these circuin.stances in ojijMisition to those wlio 
have contended that tlu? influence of the will is entirely suspended in 
sleep. 1 shoultl think ilimnisiml would he a better word, for suspemled 
it certainly is nut in the body, and still less so in the mind; though its 
})Ower is incomparably less than in our waking hours.” — pp. 75, 7fi. 

There are even well recorded eases where the power 
the mind sccmtis greater in a dream than when its owner is 
wide awake ; able to do things which it was not alilc to do in 
the hitter case. Matlioinatician.s have been known to rise, 
and solve problcjns^ which they could not niak(^ out and left 
unfinished before going to sleep; and even one well record- 
ed ill, stance of such a thing, shows that the will may vwrt 
very great power over the body as avcU as mind. Very often 
the sle(*])cr will carry on cou\er.sations witli some form that 
his imagination has “bodied forth, replying to (|uestions, an<l 
making remarks pi-rfcctly consistent with tlui \ iew lie \voiild 
take, when awake, of the sui)jeet that is being discus- 
sed between his imaginary friend and liimself: and the 
order of his tlioiights is such as never to interfere with wlial 
hi.s friend has to say, or to speak at a wrong time. When 
Merentio .says of ilreams, that they are 

“ The children of an idle brain 

of nothing but vain fantasy, 

Wmcli is as thin of substance a< the air” ; 

f 

we must conclude he had never given the .subject of dream- 
ing very serious thought. The idle brain, certainly, does 
not dream nearly so much as the busy, restless, troubled, 
mivious brain. And so far from vain fantasy being tlie pa- 
rent of the ehildreii, wc consider that much more frequent- 
ly deiq) thought, and careful consideration, would claim them 
for their own. 

In the rern Hants of the Lectures on Memory and Imagina- 
tion, there is no allusion to dreaming; but memory and 
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imagination are almost alwaj^s liard at work in long and eon- 
nected dreams. AVc romcinber things M^liicli no effort would 
enable us to call to mind whilst awake ; things that 
occurred years ago, and then seemed not worth a thought. 
Then, into wdiat wakinr; mhid would half the absurd imagina- 
tions enter that enter it wdiilst wx sleep ? In wdiat a strange 
way, moreoviir, does dreaming exhibit the connection be- 
tween the corporeal and spiritual. The dreams most origi- 
nal in tlieii’ absurdity, are probably those indulged in by 
ladies and gentlemen whose powers of digestion are consi- 
derably impaired. Wlicn awake, they are the most sober- 
tiiinking ])eoplc possible, not at all fond of such tricks us 
strong imagiiiatiou hath but they no sooner go to 
sleep tliiiii they are off into a fairy laud of their owni crea- 
tion, or people their owui sphere with the most extraordinaiy 
creatures ])ossiblc ; talk to those confusions of their brain, 
and receive liints and ideas from them, not, it is true, often 
w orth very much, but still not alw ays valueless. Frequently, 
the things presented to our senses immediately bclbre going 
t ) sleep form the subject of the dream ; as c. y, when 
one, on going to bod, hears a rat nibbling in the w'ains- 
cot, and dreams of liimself being the unwdlling meal of 
an immense colony of rats, without tlie least powxr of 
resistance; till, on their making a last attack wdiich w'oiild 
in evitably destroy him, be jumps up * ud buds it; was a 
d:eam. Or, winuj one ba> been nadiug a book winch 
has the jocose, or terrible, or suhlim^', or l>eautiful, for 
its subject ; a dr;\un will often carry on the talc, or min- 
gle up w ith it part of the sleeper s experience of former 
years, or associate liim with the hero or heroine ; both 
meinorv and imagination arc at work, and he wakes to 
wonder at the method of his iiouscnsc, and the iiicongruoiis 
materials his brain had collected, or given birth to. 

In the fragmentary Lecture on ‘‘ Memory,^’ our author 
strongly recoinincnds the practice of dasmfyiny things we 
w isli to keep in mind. To such as have a good mernon , and 
have u very great number of things to repi ember, and 
have to apply what they have read, there can be no doubt 
this must be a most useful proceeding. But memory, 
though capable of being wonderfully improved by exercise, 
appears to us to be eminently a natural gift. Exercising, or 
rather attempting to exercise, a thoroughly bad memory, 
w ill never make it a good one. Ordinary people, moreover, 
would, we apprehend, be terribly puzzled at arranging their 
memoranda into class(?s ; and the systems of rmmoria tech- 

1 i: 
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niray which some find to answer well, liave witli us, we must 
confess, always made the business worse than ever. Keal 
attention will do more for most people than any artificial 
schemes of arrangement; and though Sydney Smith holds 
in no estimation the ])lan of making notes,” we have 
found this, especially in reading a history, one of the best 
modes of impressing on the memory the chief points which 
were worthy of being borne in mind. To such men as 
Macaulay, who read every thing and remember everything 
they read, (and we have heard that Sydney Smith himself 
liad the same remarkable power of memory,) the system of 
classifying subjects may be not merely useful, but absolutely 
necessary. 

As to "the decay in memory observable in old men, Dugald 
Stewart conceives (and Sydney Smith thinks with great 
justice) that it proceeds as frequently from the very litth; 
interest they take in wdiat is passing around them, us in 
bodily decay by wdiich their powers of' mind are w eaken^.” 
Yet there are many instances, we think, ot‘ old men continu- 
ing to take apparently the same interest they were wont to 
take in all that goes on about them, who yet are (‘.oufused 
directly they attemjit to recall events of auld lang syne. 
Whether bodih/ decay is, or is not, the cause of this decay in 
inemor}' it would be diflicult to prove; but such would seem 
to be the case, for hoAv often sickness and siifrering do tor the 
young what time does for the old. The mind and body arc 
too closely connected for the one not to sufl’er w ith the other. 
The house, thank God, never moulders to decay, without the 
tenant receiving w arning. 

In the Lecture on the Conduct of the l^uderstaudiug” 
there is some excellent practical advice, which wc feel no 
hesitation in giving verbatixn, 

“ The first thing to be done in conducting the underytariding is pre- 
cisely the same as in conducting the body, — to give it regular and copi- 
ous supplies of food, to prevent that atrophy and marasmus of mind, 
which comes on from giving, it no new ideas. It is a mistake equally 
fatal to the memory, the imagination, the powers of reasoning, and to 
every faculty o^the mind, to think too early that we can live upon our 
slock of understanding, — that it is time to leave off luisiness, and make 
use of the acquisitions we have already made, without troubling our- 
.selves any further to add to them. It is no more jiossible for an idle 
man to keep together a certain slock of knowledge, than it is possible 
to keep together a stock of ice exposed to the meridian sun. Every 
day destroys a fact, a relation, or an inference ; and the only method of 
preservinj^ the bulk and value of the pile is by constantly adding to it.’^ 
— p. pG. 

And ag<ain 
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“ (ienerally speaking, the life of all truly great men has been a life 
of intense anil incessant labour. They have commonly passed the first 
lialf of life in the gross darkness of indigent humility, — overlooked, 
mistaken, contemned, by weaker men, — thinking while others slept, 
reading whilst others rioted, feeling something within them that told 
them they should not always be kept down among the dregs of the 
world ; and then, when their time was come, and some little accident 
has given them their first occasion, they have burst out into the light 
and glory of public life, rich with the s|)oil8 of time, and mighty in all 
the labours ami struggles of the mind. Then do the multitude cry out 
““ a miracle of genius/’ Yes, he is a miracle of genius, because be 
is a miracle of labour; because, instead of trusting to the resources of 
his own single mind, lie has ransacked a thousand minds ; because lie 
makes use of the accumulated wisdom of ages, and takes, as his point 
of departure, the very last line and boundary to which science has ad- 
vanced; because it has ever been the object of his life to assist every 
intellectual gift of nature however munificent, and however splendid, 
with every resource that art could suggest, and every attentive dili- 
gence could bestow.” — p. 9S. 

The higlicst beauty of this passage is its truthfulness. 
Many Avill recollect cases in jioiiit : many, too, will recall in- 
stance's of superior men wliosi! after life yielded no fruits 
corresponding to tlu? fair promise their youtli gave. The fa- 
vorite of a public school or college is very rarely the man 
who reads most : it is ahnost always he who appears to know 
everything, and to be able to do iimcli, without any reading 
;!t all, Tlic mistake lasts beyond the college walls. Acuteness 
oi' intellect, cs]>ccially if a slight sparkling of au be super- 
added, is far inure valued in socict} tliai; the sterling qualities 
of sound scnsi^ and deep learning. As shallou^ streams make 
most noise, so slmllow minds, with a glittering surface, make 
most talk. Ltd it not be supposed we desire to attribute to all 
great talkers lit t le minds. Far, very far, from it ; all great men 
wlio havi^ moved rnueb in society have been noted for their con- 
versational, as well as mental, [lowers. Nor, on the other 
liand, do we count silence any sure proof of wisdom ; for even 
a tool, wluMi wise cnougli to hold his peace, may thus gain 
credit for understanding. Wc are only saying what all 
know to be true, that much applausife may be conceded to a 
singularly small stock of knowledge j and, furtJtu r, that this 
applause is just the very greate.^t impediment to an increase 
in the stock. The danger is, when a little learning so 
w ell repays a man, that he fancies he possesses a good deal 
more than he has, and his success becomes to him the 
mother, first of conceit, afterwards of downright ignorance. 
The learning gained in the first tw'cnty years of a xnan^s exis- 
tence is a poor capital to draw^ on for the rest of his life. lie 
will be a bankrupt licfore he thinks of it. Plainly, the only 
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iiioclc of jircvcntinj^ this, is to go on adding to the foiiiulatioii 
Mhich every good education is presumed to lay. But, 

" ff we are to read, it is a very important rule, in the conduct of 
the understandinjr, that we should accustom the mind to keep the best 
company, ])y introducing it only to the best books. But there is a sort 
of vanity some men have, of talking of, and reading, obscure, balf-for- 
gotten authors, because it ])asse8, as a matter of course, that he who 
quotes authors which arc so little read, must be completely and tho- 
roughly acquainted witli those authors which are in every man’s month. 
For instance, it is very common to quote Shakspearc ; hut it makes a 
sort of stare to (pioto Massinger. 1 have very little credit for being well 
acquainted with Virgil : hut if I quote Siliu.s Italicus, I may stand 
some chance of being reckoned a great scholar. In short, wlioover 
wislios to strike out of the great nmd, and to make a short cut to fame, 
let him negh.ct Homer, and Virgil, anti Ih^raco, and Ariosto and 
Milton; and, instead of ihesc, read and talk of Fracastorius, Sannaza- 

rius, I^oren/ini let him ncglec't everything which the suflrage 

of ages has matlc venerable and grand, and dig out of their graves a set 
of decayed scrihhlors, whom the silent venlict of the public has faiidy' 

condcTnncd to everlasting oblivion ^ 

'flu n tin re is anollier piece of fo])jiery which is to be cautiously 
guardtul atrairtst — the foppery of iiniversalUij — of knowing all scitmees, 
and c.Ncclliiig in all arts — chemi.stry, inaihernatic.s, dancing, history, rca- 
.•^oning, riding, fencing, l^ow Dutch, High Dutch, natural philosojdiy, 
and cnoiigb JSjjanish to he able to talk about Lope de Vega: in .sh<*rt, 
t)n.‘ mf)dern prcccj)t of education very often is, 'Take the adiniral)lc 
(Vichton for your model : I would have you ignorant of nothing.’ 
Now, .v/j/ ad\ i< e. on t!ie contrary, is to haw the rrntnirjv to be ignorant of 
a great nu]>iber of things, in order it> avoid the calamity of being 
ignorant of every thing.” — pp. PP, loo. 

Wo cannot avoid giving another extract or two from 
this Lecture, though space is failing, and our work littht 
more than begun : — 

“ We do not want rearjf'rs, hu the, nuinhci of readers scenis to 
he very much upon the increase, and mere rvaders are very often 
the most iille of lluinan heings. " There, is a sort of feeling of getting 
through a hook — of getting enough out of it, perhnp.s, for tlic purpose 
of conversation,— which is the great cause r»f this imperfect reading, and 
the forgetfulness wliich is the conseqtience of it, whereas the anihitioii 
of a man of ])arts should be, not to know books out ihint/s : not t<» shew 
other men that he has road Locke, ami Monte, '?(iuieu, and Dumont, 
hut to .shew them that he know.s the subjects on which Locke, 
and Montesquieu, and Dumont have written. It is no more neces- 
sary that a man .shouhl rememher the diflerent dinners and sup- 
pers which have made him healthy, than the difhirent hooks wdiich 
have made him wise. Let u.s see the result of good food in .a 
strong body, and the re.sult of great reading in a full and powerful 
mind. If you inea.sure the value of study by the insight you get 
into suluetlH, not by the power of saying you have read mroiy book.s, 
you will soon perceiVc that no time is so badly saved, fis that which is 
saved hy getting through a hook in a hurry. For if, to the time you have 
given, you had added a little more, the subject would have been fixed 
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on your mind, and tlie whole time profitably employed; whereas, upon 
your present management, because you would not give a little more, you 
have lost all.” 

When Sydney Smith said there were more readers than 
thinkers, he was of course speaking of the gentlemen of 
England. Were these Lectures to have been delivered by 
him in India, he would probably have laid more stress on 
the need ol‘ reading, and of reading good works. It is utterly 
i!n[>ossible to over-rate the immense effect for good on the 
understanding arising from the study of really good authors ; 
as also tlic serious eireet for evil by the reading works of 
injurious tendency, or such vapid trash as is to be found in 
many modern novels. The reading of any book that we 
reutoaher anything at all about, either docs tlic understanding 
direct good, or direct evil. If, from its perusal we gained 
nothing in the least worth carrying away, either to improve 
the mind, or to make us better in any sense of the word, it is 
not merely lost time to have read it, but so much of it as ^ 
clings a whihi to the memory, is a dead weight upon it. 

Hooks, lu>sv(*v(U‘, arc not the only means to use for strength- 
<Mrmg tin; understanding. The knowledge of man, — and above 
all of ourselves — if this latter knowledge may in any wise 
be gained— aj’c, both, most necessary. It is a very great 
tiling to know the weak points of our iieighbours, as well as 
oursclvc.s. Men must eeaidc'scerul to become aecpiainted 
witli their ncigfi])our's f diii s, if th^'y co ild over be eonsitfered 
hy them to posses.^ great minds, ov if they ever wisli to gain 
influence over 1-1 iii. It needs considerable experience to read 
a man eorrtHttly, for you have to judge by something deeper 
than the outward acts, and there is a vast difference between 
men in public, and in private. Hut yet there arc not a few 
instances of sucli as ha\ c attaingd .i wonderful acquaintance 
of the working of tlic minds of other men, wlio have only had 
a most su peril cial ac(piaiiitance of their own ; ignorant of 
what they couhl do, and what they were fit for; eoiifidcnt in 
their strengtli, but cowards when J.bey came to pcrfo»’ni ; or 
else, fearing to venture when, had they ventured, siiccess 
would have certainly attended them. But on this, ict our 
uutlior speak : — 

“ A great (leal of talent is lost to the world for the want of a little courage. 
Every day sends to their graves a. iiunibcr of obscure men, who have 
only remained obscure liecausfc their timidity has jirevcnte-J them from 
making a first effort ; and who, if they could only have been induced 
to begin, would in all prohaliility have gone great lengths in the career of 
faints 'fhe fact is, that in order to do anything in this world worth doing, 
we must not stand shivering on the bank, and thinking of the cold 
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an<i danger, but jump in and scramble through as well as we can. It 
will not do to be perpetually calculating risks, and adjusting nice 
chances : it did all very well before the Flood, when a man could con- 
sult his friends upon an intended publication for a hundred and fifty 
years, and then lire to see its success for six or seven centuries afterwards ; 
but at present a man waits, and doubts, and hesitates, and consults his 
brother, and his uncle, and his first cousins, and his particular friends, 
till one day he finds that he is sixty-five years of age, — that he has lost 
so much time in consulting first cousins and particular friends, that he 
has no more time left to foUovv their advice.”-- p.lOG. 

AtkI again : — 

it is a v'ery wise rule in the conduct of the understanding, lo actpiire 
early a correct notion of your own peculiar constitution of mind, and to 
become well acejuainted, as a {)hy5?ician would say, with yowv itiiost/ nrrasi/ . 
Are you an acute man, and sec sharply for siuall distances ? or arc you 
a comprehensive man, and able to take in wide ami extensive views into 
y^our mind? Does your mind turn its ideas into wit? or are, you apt to 
take a common-scuse view of the object ]>resented to you? Have you 
an cxulieraut imagination, or a correct judgment r are you {[uiek, or sl<^|jf r 
^ accurate or hasty ? a great reader, or a great thinker ? It is a prodigious 
point gained if any man can find out where his }>o\verH lie, anil what are 
his deficiencies, if he can contrive to ascertain what Nature intended 
him for : and such are the change.^ and chances of the world, and so 
difficult it is to ascertain our own uudorsiandings, or those of others, 
that most things are done by persons who could have dune something 
else better.” 

(h)Tincctcd with this .subject is the necessity of a man’s 
turning to the best account bis particular calling in life. 
Some arc so unfortunate as to clioo.se a profession, or employ- 
ment, which thtiy llnd, when too late, they are not well 
fitted for. FNery year increases their dislike of th(j ])arti<*.u- 
lar dutie.s that devolve on them. Now a man, in such a 
case, mu^t choose one of two things, lie nuist citlier try 
something else ; or ho must make up bis mind to be content 
with — and what is more, lo v'/^e~wliat he has got. If it be 
im])ossiblc to rectify the mistake, it is utterly useless to 
spend a life moimiirig over it. A vigorous mind will set itself 
to remove, as far as pos.sible, it.s causes of dislike. None have 
ever risen to eminence in a calling they detested. They must 
learn to like it, or be content to be — nothing. They may de- 

vote all their l(5i.sure to other occupations, and the cultivation 
of other tastes than those required for their own calling. Tiie 
^ -lawyer may study books on physic; or the Doctor may indulge 
in mathematics; or the Officer may astonish his brethren by 
bis skill in metaphysics ; and men may become tolerably ac- 
eom]dished in spheres not their own. But there is always 
so much to learn, and so much to do, in every particular 
calling of life, that it is quite enough for those who would 
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rise above mediocrity in their own calliny, to dcivote their 
wliolc powers to it^ and it alone. In every station of life 
there is nearly certain to come a time, or times, when some 
particular call will be made for extraordinary exertion. Now, 
it is an ininiense point to be prepared for these calls, wdieu 
they come : but, to be so, the mind and uiuh^rstanding must 
have l)een previously w'ell j;^irt up for the demands then 
made upon it. Good fortune puts opportunities in a mau^s 
way, and the more he has the better his luck; but good 
fortune never iielps him to turn them to good account. 

“ 'J’here is a tide in the affairs of men, 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is lioiiiid ill shallows and in miseries.” 

Jnl. Cfffsar, A. 4. S. 3. 

Tlie best lectures in the volume seem to ns to be those on 
Wit and lliunour and very fcAv men could have been 
Ix^tter fitted than Sydney Smith to write, and write well, on 
such a subjt^ct. None, who have attended to his first defini- 
tion of floral riiilo-sopliy, — that it includes all that treats of 
the mind of maTi — will have to cinjuirc, what Wit can have 
to do with Moral IMiiloso])liy For there is no doubt that the 
feeding of th(' iddiculous has ahvays ])roduced, and will al- 
ways produce, an immeuse clleci for jiood or e’ il on human 
afiairs generally, and on the mind of every one, in particular. 
The pow t r of wit; is net less now than when the Foet said, — 

?. idiciiliim acri 

rt/rtias Cl melius magnas plcrumquc sccat res." 

SaL /. 10-14. 

And though it is very true that ridicule tnay exist apart 
from wit, yet the feeliny of the ridiculous must generally he 
caused by it, or something very much akin to it. Whether 
any of our readers have ever tried, or not, to define w it, wx 
have no means of knowing: but, if* they have, and have done 
so with any satisfaction to others, or even to then: selves, 
they must have by no means shallo^v minds. Dr. Barrow^s 
remarks upon tlie various forms in wdnch wit is wont to 
appear, amusing as they arc, afibrd us no real explanation of 
w liat it is, or wherein it consists. Drydeii’s remarks, that 
w it is a propriety of thoughts and words, or thoughts and 
words elegantly adapted to tlie subject,'^ is an equally good 
definition of a well-written letter, or speech, or sermon. Pope 
says of wit, 
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“ True Wit is nature to advantage drest 
Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest.” 

Then,” says Sydney Smith, the Philippics of Cicero, 
the orations of Demosthenes arc witty; Ctesar^s Commcit- 
tarics arc tvitty ; Massillon is one of the greatest wits that 
ever lived; the Orations Funehres of Bossuet are prodigies 
of facetiousuess. Sir Richard Blackmoro’s notion of wit is, 
that it is seiies of high and exalted ferinents\ It very 
possibly may he ; but, not exactly coin{)rcben(ling what is 
meant by a ^ series of high and exalted ferments^, I do not 
think myself bound to waste mucli time in criticising the 
inataphysics of the learned physician/' 

It is somcYvhat remarkable that such men as Pope, Dry- 
den, and Barrow — and to their names may be added tbosc of 
Johnson, Locke and Addison — should liavc all (‘oinplctcly 
failed in giv ing an accurate definition of what wit really is, or 
wdiat features it has peculiar to itself. To come to a more ci^- 
rect explanation of it. It appears to coiuicrn itself with the 
relations which subsist between our ifAv/.v, and which excite 
(turprifseJ^ This explanation however is not perfect; for then 
any curious piece .of inechaiiisiu would also be a curious piece of 
wit — the ideas, received by us on inspecting it, being ea))ablc 
of exciting very great .surprise at tlic ingenuity dis])laycd in 
it.s invention. TJicrefore, to constitute wit, tlmre must be no 
feeling of Jhe utility of the relation of our ideas. Nor, 
secondly, must this relation excite any feeling of the Imuiti-- 
fal. The good man/' says a Hindoo epigram, rewards 
with kindness the very being who injures him. So the 
sandal-woodj while it is felling, imparts to the edge of the 
axe it.s aromatic flavour/' Here — says Sydney Smith — is 
a relation which would bo witty, if it were not beautiful : 
the relation discovered betvrtxt the failing .sandal-wood, and 
the returning good for evil is a new relation, which excites 
surprise ; but the mere surprise at the relation is swallowed 
up bv the contemplation of the moral beauty of the thought 
wliicK throws the mind into a more solemn and elevated mood 
than is compatible with the feeling of wdt." 

Then, thirdly, the relation ideas to produce wit must 
^ ^lot Ije mingled with any feeling of the mblime. In Paradise 
Ijicre are numberiess passages where relation of ideas 
ptp^ce surprise, but the sublime theme of the poet will 
effect^ually prevent any feeling of the ridiculous. 

So, again, if the relation of ideas suddenly discovered 
causes mf. feeling of anger, or pity, the wit of the remark 
will almost always be lost. Thus, a piece of wit directed 
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against one |)erson in a compau}’', however good a joke to 
those in no way aifected by it^ will not be considered witty 
by him. So, also, the misfortunes of our fellow-creatures can 
never be a subject for real wit to any right-minded person. 
The wit of fools and the wit of wise men are, on this account, 
widely <lil]erent. 

I^ruc wit, tlien, appears to be occasioned by that relation 
of ideas wliicli excite surprise, and surprise atom. Many 
itistanees iniglit be adduced, where X\\Q; importance and w//./y7y 
of the thing said prevents its being considered as wit, For 
example, in that a])otliegm of Roehefoucault, that hypo- 
crisy is a homage, which vice renders to virtiui, tlie image is 
witty, Imt: all attention to the nirrc wit is lost in tlie justness 
and valiu! of the observation/^ 

“ Louis Xi\/ wns exceedingly uiolcs!.ed by iVic sobcitcitions of a gene- 
ral rdlu’cr at the and cried out, loud enough to i)e5 overheard, 

' That gcnileinjui is the ino^i Ironl^lesornc olRccr in the whole army.’ — 

‘ Vour Majesty’s eneniies have said the same tiling more than once,’ 
wa.s llic reply, 'riie wit of this answer consists in the .sudden relation 
tliscoveivd in hi- assent t<» the king’s invective arid his own defence, 
lly admitting tin? king's oh<ervat.ion. he seem.*-!, at lirst siglit, to he sub- 
.serihing to the imputation agaiusi Imu; whereas, in rcidilv, he effaces it 
h}' this very nuaii.s. A sudden laiion is discovered where none was 
suspected /’ 

“ \ gentleniai), in Paris, who li\'(‘d very unliappily with his wife, used, 
;i)r twenty yrars togetlicr, to pass his evoiiings at the house of 
anotiior lady whi» was very agn'calde, iin^ d’'.‘w toged’er -t plea iiu so- 
ciety. Mis wife died, and his friends advised him To in.oTy'thc lady in 
whose society he had fooud so iniu o pie* .>are. He said, no, he cer- 
tainly should not., lor if he rnarried her. he should not know where to 
Si»t:!nil his oveuiugh ! lit re. we are stitidcidy surprised with the ideta that 
the inelliod jmii'osed of securing his comfort may possibly prove the 
uiost effectual rnelhod of destroying it. A.t least, to enjoy the pleasan- 
try of the rejdv, we view it through his mode of thinking, who had not 
been very fortunate in the contiexioti cfsliihhshcd by his first marriage.” 
— j)p. 12r)-‘27. 

In tbe above explar*ation of wit, it is to be particularly 
observcil that it is the relation of if/t^as that must cause the 
surprise ; uiicl not any relation of Jarts simply. Why is it 
not witty to find a gold watch and seals hanging upon a 
hedge ? Because it is a mere relation of facts discovered 
without any effort of the miiul, and not (as I Iuta^c said iii 
my definition) a relation of ideas. Why is it not witty 
to discover the relatiou between the moon and the tides"? 
Because it raises other notions than those of mere surprise. 

Why is it witty, in one of Addison^s plays, where 

the undertaker reproves one of his mourners for laughing at 
a funeral, and says to him, — ‘ you, rascal you ! I have been 
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raising your wages for these two years past upon condition 
that j'^ou should appear more sorrowful, and the higher wages 
you receive, the happier you look V Here is a relation be- 
tween ideas, the discovery of w^hich implies superior intelli- 
gence, and excites no other emotion than surprise." — pp. 
128 - 9 . 

There is no doubt that some minds have the power of ap- 
l)reciating wdt veiy much more than others. As a general 
rule, men are able to do so far better than women. There 
can be no more terrible ordeal for a person who has amused 
one end of a table, than being called upon by the lady of the 
house to retail liis piece of wit for the benefit of those who 
heard it not, or to explain it for those who could not see its 
point. Wit can never be so to those who require a small 
commentary to enable them to judge its merits. 

Punnmg is defined as the wit of words ; but puns are not 
high in our author's estimation, nor indeed should they be 4lf 
that of any wise man. They are occasionally admitted into 
respectable society, but the only reason for their being even 
tolerated at all is on the understanding that they make their 
appearance extremely seldom. In this horrible species of 
wit, it is sometimes even allowable to play upon words of 
different languages; as, when a short time ago, the Lord 
Mayor of London having invited a number of Mayors of 
country corporations to dine w ith him, it was a question liow 
they were to be all dressed ; and a gentleman observed that 
he had no doubt their costume would be correct, as all of 
them must know Propria quae rriaribrn.^’ 

“ A sarcasm ovhicb is another species of wit) consists in the obli<pii- 
ty of the invectives. It must not he direct assertion, but something 
established by inference and analogy; something which the mind 
does not at first perceive, but, jn^the discovery of which, it experiences 
the pleasure of surprise. 

If sarcasm be wit at all, in a proper sense, (for no feeling 
of anger must be excited in the relation of ideas to constitute 
wit) it certainly can be so only to those not affected by the 
occult attack .which constitutes the sarcasm. It is wit which 
the sufferer can never appreciate. 

f A scene of humour, or laughter excited by humour, is oc- 
casioned by the sudden discovery of infirmities or failings in 
others, in which there is incongruity. This addition of in- 
congruity appears to be most necessary. Hobbes, in his dis- 
course of human nature, concludes that the passion of laugh- 
ter is nothing else but sudden glory arising from some sudden 
conception of some eminency in ourselves by comparison with 
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the iufirinity of others.^^ If this be true, instead of consi- 
dering laughter to be caused by a feeling of the ridiculous, we 
should condemn it as the result of pride. A proud and self- 
conceited man would be the loudest laugher. Sydney Smithes 
addition of mcongruity far more nearly explains the causes of 
laughter found by ordinary people. As the incongruity is 
increased or lessened, so the humour is increased or lessened. 

‘‘ If H tradesman, of a corpulent and respectable appearance, with ha- 
biliments somewhat ostentatious, were to slide down gently into the 
mild, and dedecorate a pea-green coat, I am afraid we should all have 
the barbarity to laugh. If his hat and wig were to desert their fallen 
master, it certainly would not diminish our propensity to laugh ; but 
if he were to fall into a violent passion, and abuse every body about him, 
nobody could possibly resist the incongruity of a pea-groeu tradesman, 
very respectable, sitting iirtbe mud, and tlireatenmg all the passers-by 
with the cdects of his wrath. Here every incident heightens the hu- 
mour of the scene But if, instead of this, we saw a dustman fall 

into the mud, it would hardly attract any attention, because the opposi- 
tion of ideas is so trifling, and the incongruity so slight Further, 

if we suppose, instead of a common, innocent tumble, that our friend, 
dressed in green, bud experienced a very severe fall, and wo discovered 
that he bad broken a limb ; our laugbier would be immediately extin- 
guished, and converted into lively fe.ling of compassion. The iucoU’ 
t/ruify is as yrmt as it was l»efore, bul. as it has excited another feeling 
not compatible with the ridiculous, all mixture of llie humorous is 
at an end.” — pp. 137 -IH. 

Ilcnco, whilst surprise is essential to humour, the sur- 
prise must he imaceompauied with au} feeling of j‘eal pity, 
and equally so witli ...uy feeiing of terror. lu the case 
of the latter, however, w hen the feeling of terror is past, the 
sense of humour may be complete. A gentleman once going 
(lowm the shaft of a coal-|)it in a basket, asked — if the ropes 
were often clianged. The reply be received was, Yes, Sir, 
this is the last time of going down with these.” The 
absurdity of his having performed his descent on this 
particular occasion, and being made acquainted with it at 
that particular tirnd, and entirely by his own unfortunate 
question, is enough to excite any body’s merriment to w hom 
he afterwards tells the story, because his doing so Is sufficient 
token that he came up in safety ; but had we fceen standing 
at the pit’s mouth, and known the risk be was runningj^ we 
should have pitied him, instead of laughing. 

Buffoonery is voluntary incongruity. Parody is the 
adaptation of the same thoughts to other subjects. Burlesque 
is that species of parody which is intended to make the 
original ridiculous. Good caricature is the humorous ad- 
dressed to tlie eye, bilt it adds the effects of mimicry to those 
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of luimour, and wc arc amused at the peculiarities, or the 
ridiculous likeness, in the person or thing caricatured. Wit 
rarely excites the same degree of laughter that humour does : 
a circumstance which may arise from the fact of wit consisting 
in discovering connection, humour in discovering incongruity. 
The feeling of admiration^ moreover, is evoked when we hear 
true wit, whicli is not the case when incongruities are present- 
ed to us, which excite our laughter. Yet, even though wit does 
frequently excite our admiration, as well as surprise, there is 
much doubt whether its frequent exercise? is productive of 
good to either the understanding or tlie heart. Professed 
wits rarely are respected. They are somewhat dangerous 
friends. They mtiat be witty, and if they are unable to be so 
at the expense of an enemy, they will be so at a friend’s ex- 
pense. Blit a man may be witty without making wit his pro- 
fession, and lie may say many good things without any need 
to pass the bomids of politeness and decorum, or transgri^ 
the limits of that friendly intercourse which soothes the 
troubles of life and lightens the toils of duty. When wit is 
combined with sense and information ; when it is softened 
by benevolence and restrained by strong principle ; when it 
is in the bauds of a man w ho can use it and despise it, w ho 
can be w itty and something much better than witty, who loves 
honour, justice, decency, good nature, morality and religion, 
ten thousand times better then wit ; — wit is then a beautiful 

and delightful part of onr nature Man could 

direct his w^ays by plain reason, and support bis life by 
tasteless food: but (lod has given us wit, and flavour, and 
brightness, and laughter, and perfumes, to enliven the days 
of man’s pilgrimage, and to charm his pained steps over the 
binning marie.” — p. 151. 
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III. 

A DAY IN A BENGAL CUTCHERRY. 

BY SYLVANUS SWANQUtU. 

Not long ago I had bnsinejjs at the ollice of one of our 
Magistrates iu Lower Bengal. 

Well, and what then V — says some impatient and curious 
reader — “ iu what district was it ‘t Who was the magistrate ? 
What was your business? And why announce the fact pub- 
licly V* 

I announce tlic fact publicly to call attention to what I 
sav; there ; as to the name of tlie district and of tlie magis- 
liMte, tljey are not material to anything I have to mention ; 
and as to tin; nature of my business, that can in no way in- 
terest individuals unconnected with me ; and therefore I 
shall take the liberty to be silent on those .subjects. It will 
be enougli to say that 1 had no suit pending against me, and 
liad complained against no one; that 1 neither bore, nor hear, 
any grudge against the magistrate himself or his subordi- 
nates; and that no other motive but the hope of instigating 
a movement towards reform in certain small matters, whicli 
may have place iu other oifices of a similar desctriplion, in- 
iliiees rno to record and publish the experience^ of my visit, 
— if I niay erill those erperiences, which I unpicmediuitedly 
picked up in the few’ hours during which 1 lingered inter 
ludihria unUe,'^ 

It was ten o'clock when 1 came into court. The ma- 
gistrate luul not arrived ; and 1 had plenty of time to 
saunter about and examine the building. For obvious I'ea- 
sons 1. shall not describe that niiuutely ; but 1 may say, that 
it was one-storied, with a high Boor, — that it liad a large 
lobby, flanked by two chambers, one for use of the magistrate 
as a retiring room, wherein to despatch the ministerial por- 
tion of his labours, the other for occupation by his clerks. 
If I add that the lobby led into a large hall, the arena or 
theatre of justice, 1 render the ground-plan aecmrately enough. 

A platform of masonry on one side of this hall indicated the 
ruthedra of the justiciary ; and two railed boxes immediate- 
ly fronting the platform, showed wdierc culprits had to face 
tlie witnesses brought against them. Curiosity led me to 
mount that platform. There was a spare chair near the ma- 
gistrate’s ow^, which the peon, wdio had ushered me in, push- 
ed invitingly towards me ; and I mechanically sat down. A 
small but heavy and massive teak table stood ^ before me ; 
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but witJj neithei* slope nor writing- materials upon it. A 
shelf or rack garnished the wall behind^ and there were se- 
veral manuscript books made of country paper, a copy of 
Skipwith, and huge files of the Regulations and Acts of 
Government. Not feeling myself at liberty to take up one 
of these books without permission, I idly leant over the ta- 
ble, and in doing so, observed two names carved upon it. 
They were those of the present magistrate's next predeces- 
sors. One was carved in large neat print, the other in a 
splendid Italian hand. The letters in the latter were exqiii- 
sitely symmetrical. The individual who had carved them, 
had evidently been anxious to excel the man who had earvecl 
his name before in print ! Scarcely any one in my position 
could have supprest a smile at this pitiful ambition; and yet 
there was nothing in the spectacle to justify the least display 
of pleasure, but rather much occasion for melancholy. How 
many innocent men hud pleaded their cases in vain, wMffc 
those letters had been carving ! How many perjurers had 
been accounted true men, and permitted to leave the box 
without a single cross-question, while that labour of love was 
in progress ! How many injured wretches had urged their 
grievances on a heedless car, the owner of which had — though 
the Government lujver paid him for it — all his attention fixt 
in fattening the stomach of that L, or curling the tail of that 
— no matter w hat ! 

An hour and a half passed insensibly away in such senti- 
mental rcticctions ; for though, like Sterne, 1 am not in 
the habit of failing on my knees in every street and place 
of public resort, 1 could not avoid, in the emptiness and 
silence of that apartment, falling into sornetliing like a 
reverie. Presently the hall began to fill, Mohurers, with 
small turbans, from under wliich peeped forth hair which had 
never cultivated ac(|aaiiitaucc wdth any thing like a comb, 
and in clothes that their washerman had looked his last 
upon a fortnight since, spread their little humble mats 
in the most distant corners, and lazily copied manuscripts, 
or else conversed in >vhispers. MooWitears, with immense 
grizzled beards, their writing reeds stuck behind their ears, 
^and rolls of petitions in their hands, mlaamed to their 
clients, to the mohurers, and to each other, or lounged idly 
about the purlieus of the Court. Convicts, — sleek, healthy, 
and comfortable in appearance, with an iron ring on each leg, 
— ‘Carried books, papers, and iiikstand.s, in and out, like do- 
mestic si:rvauts. And guards, with clubs ribbed with iron, 
and swovAs as ponderous as ever any Lord Lindsay of 
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the Border had worn, with their badges on their breasts, led 
in a group of haggard-looking, miserable, ill-clad wretches, 
— and led them out again without any ostensible purpose 
whatever. There was no more time for reflection or conjec- 
ture. A hum w^as up, and as it might be for the magis- 
trate's approach, 1 thought it right to descend from my 
])crch. By the politeness of a peon I was accommodated with 
a chair below ; and a convict, either in compassion or in the 
course of duty, commenced pulling the Punkah. 

Another hour, or thereabouts, jiassed away. Then there 
was a great sensation in Court. (Jhoop, Choop — make way, 
make way — passed from mouth to mouth. I thought 
the great man had come. No such thing. It was only the 
Sheri stadar and the Nazir. 

The slieri^adar was a Mussulman — fat, fair and forty. 
Tlie nazir was a Hindu, spare and dark, but with a couute- 
naticc much more prepossessing and intelligent than his 
companion's. They were both exceedingly well drest, and pre- 
sented a striking contrast to the mohurers and mookhtcars. 
liicli satin waistcoats, spotless white turbans of the soi*t 
whieli Dwarkanauth Tagore brought into fashion, well 
polished shoes, — and all the robings m auilc, of the upper 
and the nether limbs. Observing me, they both politely 
came forwai'd, enquired the object of my visit, and then 
(uitcred into a desultory conversation about the chances of 
the crop and the aspect of the weather. 

Another hour -a still greater sensation — in truth a uni- 
versal hubbul) wild, of stunning sounds and voices all con- 
fused" j;— -and the magistrate himself was announced. When 
he entered the lobby there was deep silence. Every one 
seemed to hold his breath ; — but the hum began again when 
it was known that he had gone *to the small room to the left, 
where he performed all sorts of work not directly connected 
with the distribution of justice. 

Heavy — heavy — hung the minutes till the magistrate 
made his appearance in the hall, for I had nothing to do but 
to stare, having neither book nor paper in my pocket. At 
length, to my great relief, he came, and, preceded by an at- 
tendant, strode up to his chair. He dolfed his hat when 
seated, quietly laid his huge walking stick on the table, and 
looked about him. 

He was a young man of about eight and twenty ; — very 
tall and very fair, and with an expression of peculiar gentle- 
ness in his face. His hair was auburn — but why describe 
his person so minutely ? . 
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When he observed me, he beckoned me forward, and 
politely requested me to take a seat beside him. My busi- 
ness was soon told and ended. He then asked me whether 
1 should like to see his work for the day, and on my ex- 
pressing some curiosity, desired his sheristadar to commence 
business at once. 

The first case called in was a novel one. A couple of the 
guards of the jail were accused of eating the dinner of the 
convicts they had in charge. It appeared, that six convicts 
liad been sent on some out-door work in charge of these two 
men ; and that they had (oh the gourmands !) eaten up 
all the dinner sent from the jail for the six, while the unfor- 
tunate convicts were at work. Tltie charge was clearly esta- 
blished, and they were fined in the sum of two Rupees each, 
or half a month’s pay. Nothing seemed to me so extraordi- 
nary in the proceedings connected with this case, as th#’^ 
fact that six stalwart convicts should have been sent out in 
charge of two such meagre, weak, dccrepid follows. If the 
convicts had thought proper, miglit they not have escaped ? 
Any one of them, to all appearance, could have levelled their 
two guards to the ground. 

The second case called in was a case of theft. The pri- 
soners were short, ugly men. They were acciisod of having 
stolen some clothes, and a couple of sheep belonging to a 
\illager in the remotest corner of the district. They had 
been apprehended by the darogah, and sent down with the 
plaintiff, the witnesses, and the stolen sheep and clothes, to 
take their trial before the magistrate. A couple of badges had 
been found upon them, and these were placed on the table. 
The evidence against them was clear and decisive. It ap- 
peared that they had gone about the country with these 
badges, which oddly enough 'bore the name of a charitable 
institution in the metropolis, and, under the pretence of the 
authority with which they were thus armed, had extorted va- 
rious sums from the simple peasantry. Wherever their pre- 
tensions had been questiohed, and their badges been looked 
upon with suspicion, they had taken to different tactics ; — 
the tactics of the thief. W'hen questioned what they had 
to urge in their defence, they made a confused and scarcely 
intelligible reply ; the purport of which was to establish that 
they had been deputed by their master to purchase sheep 
from the villages ; that they had bought the animals found in 
their possession from the plaiutiflF ; and that in •consequence 
of a disagreement with him about the value, he had falsely 
accused them of theft before the darogah who had been 
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largely bribed to ruin them — in a word — that they were the 
victims of a foul conspiracy. All this, of course, though de- 
livered in the most piteous tones, and with all the airs of in- 
jured innocence, went for nothing with the magistrate. 
They were sentenced to two years imprisonment. 

The voluminousness of the proceedings — the unnecessary 
voluminousness — struck me as the most remarkable feature 
in this trial. The depositio n^ tak en before , t h e d^ga h ^ 
all been forwarded in orig!fJalT‘ They^SS^ded over some 
twenty sheets of paper. The depositions before the magis- 
trate filled as many more. The papers forwarded by the 
darogah were, of course, not all read. Who could wade 
through such a heap of documents ? They were just glanced 
at, but enough was seen iu^-that cursory view to warrant 
the opinion that the most irrelevant questions had been ask- 
ed, the most unwarrantable suppositions made, and that no- 
thing else had been aimed at witli so apparent an eflbrt as — 
length 1 What is the use of such a big report from a sub- 
ordinate officer ? The magistrate places no reliance upon it, 
even if he condescend carefully to read through it. A simple 
chullan exhibiting the names of the prosecutor, the defendant, 
and the witnesses, would, to all intents and purposes, have 
answered just as well. And then the absurdity of making 
the raagistrate^s own proceedings extend over twenty sheets 
of paper m such a case ! If it be reprehensible in a native 
official, — ignorant, because lie Las had no opportunities of 
education, — to be so utterly regardless of brevity, how much 
more in au European magistrate, who has been systematically 
trained to his work, has been made conversant with the most 
eminent writers on jurisprudence, and may possibly have 
seen justice dispensed in the most enlightened courts of 
Europe ! The darogah has at least the Dutchman's defence. 
He really thinks it a very high honor to bo able to w^ite a 
book “as big as all dat cheese" — but what defence 1ms the 
magistrate ? 

Many of my readers will perha*ps be wondeiing at the 
miraculous rapidity with which depositions M'ould appear 
from my statement to be taken down in the Mofussil. What ! 
some twenty sheets of paper, and written in the course of half 
au hour or thereabouts ? Yes ; — but there is no miracle 
whatsoever in the matter. The secret lies in a nutshell. 
The apparent rapidity is only another evil which calls loud 
for pressing tfnd absolute reform. 

The depositions are not taken down before the magistrate. 

A moliurer on a salary of eiglit or ten Rupees a month takes 

‘i G . 
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them down, while the magistrate is engaged on other duties. 
It is easy to conceive, but not easy to describe, the mul- 
tifarious abuses to which such a system must, of necessity, 
^ivc rise. When one considers the temptations to which 
the mohurer is exposed, one can hardly conscientiously lay 
any blame upon him. He is ignorant, never having had the 
opportunity to read a book ; he is corrupt, never having been 
[ t old bv l^ ii} reliLrinu thatJi Qnefltv is aw vi rtue ; he is unscru- 
pulous, never having oecii taugncJfljTo^ the examples of 
those around him, that a man can be otherwise in his sphere ; 
and with these qualifications he is placed in a situation in 
which he is absolutely without control, and in which, (with no 
obstacle in his way, except perhaps that innate sense of duty 
with which God has gifted but which alas ! dwindles 
almost to notliing without care and culture,) he can fill lus 
purse at the expense of ruined litigants, who learn too fkte 
that it is far less difficult to apply for than to obtain Justice. 
Til such circumstances wduit can be expected but tliat he 
should betray his trust? And wofully, most wofully I fear, 
does ho betray it. He writes down no^^ when the w itness 
says and ^^yes^^ when the witness says ‘^no,^^ as often 

as it suits his purpose. If he is against the prosecutor, he 
does not arrange the plaint in a proper way, but makes out a 
confused account, with as many contradictions as he can con- 
veniently introduce : if he is for him, he makes the plaint a 
masterpiece of eloquence, squeezes in every possible argu- 
ment, words it classically, and places in strong lights all those 
points which he, from experience, knows will tell with his su- 
perior. And the evidence, of course, is all arranged on the 
same principle. 

It is impossible for the magistrate to discover that the 
case has been completely distorted when tlie witnesses are 
called before him. In the first place, the court jargon is 
Hebrew to the peasant, — and he generally grunts forth his 
assent to what is read out as his testimony, without under- 
standing a single word o*f it : and in the second place, the 
deposition is »ung out with such volubility, that even were 
his ear familiar with its language, and his mind undistracted 
by the novelty of his position and tlie indignity with which 
he is too frequently treated by the underlings of the court, he 
could not understand a single word of it. 

It has been asserted by a writer in a local periodical, 
that in eight cases out of ten decided in every* magistrate’s 
court, a douceur is paid to the mohurer that takes down 
depositions. It is impossible for mo to say positively whe- 
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ther such is the fact, but from what I saw I can well believe 
it. It does not necessarily follow that in ten cases eight are 
wrongly adjudicated. The money is frequently paid by the 
party who is in the right, because every body knows that no 
person, however good his cause, can successfully terminate 
a lawsuit without such a bribe. The power of the mohurer 
entrusted with the important work of taking down deposi- 
tions is so great, that he can carry his point sometimes even 
against the inclinations of the magistrate. If the magistrate 
thinks that his advice is wrong and corrupt, and passes 
orders which are not in consonance with it, the mohurer 
secretly instructs his baffled friend to institute an appeal 
before the Sessions Judge. The Sessions Judge calls for 
the records of the case, and as these are all drawn up with 
the express intention of favoring the appellant, the decision 
of the magistrate is naturally enough — reversed. The Ses- 
sions Judge has before him only the cut-and-dry depositions 
of the mohurer, and none of the vivid oral pleading which 
influenced the decision of the magistrate. He knows no- 
thing of the secret springs at work ; and he thus, without a 
murmur, — one might say of his own choice, save that he 
hardly lias a choice, — becomes the tool of a corrupt and 
crafty native mohurer on ten Rupees a month. 

The next on the list was a case of common assault. The 
defendant iu this case had not been summoned, but the 
plaintiff' and his witnesses were examined one after another, 
and with much minuteness. The plaintiff* staled that the 
cattle of the individual against whom the suit w^as laid, had 
strayed into his fields and eaten up his vegetables ; that on 
..this account he had laid hold of them with the intention of 
sending them to the public poiyid, and had been violently 
assaulted while driving them thereto. The defendant, it was 
urged, Avas a man of substance, and had been aided and 
abetted by his relations and servants; and if ample redress 
were not "granted in the present case, would be sure to let 
his cattle loose on the fields again, and to take summary 
A^engeance on all who attempted to seize or drive them off. 
The witnesses corroborated all the main features of the 
accusation. A summons was granted by the magistrate. 

It appeared to me singular in this case that the witnesses 
should be examined in the absence of the defendant. If this 
was a mere preliminary enquiry, why call any witnesses at 
all? — why not examine the plaintiff, and either reject the 
charge brought forward, or grant subpoenas for the witness- 
es and a summons for the defendant ? The plaintiflF had 
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been in the court once before to present his petition ; on 
that occasion the order had been to issue subpoenas to the 
witnesses. Wopld it not have been as well, or rather better, 
to have issued the summons then? The plaintiff and 
the witnesses lived several miles away from the sudder 
station, and it was no doubt very harassing to them to be 
running backwards and forwards for several days, if they had 
to run backwards and forwards. 

I could not help expressing my opinion to the magistrate, 
and enquiring whether the witnesses, whom he now gave 
leave to return home, would be required to attend again 
when the defendant made his appearance. I w^as informed 
tliat their presence would not be necessary, unless the defen- 
dant insisted upon it ; but that in all probability he would 
not insist upon any such thing, but be satisfied with th^ de- 
positions which had been recorded. They were thus entire- 
ly at the mercy of the defendant. As he chose, he might 
again drag them forth from their homes and occupations — 
leaving ** the yoke in the manger and the scythe in the 
hay/^ — or might let them follow their puysuits in peace. 
The defendant himself, if an ignorant peasant, would be in a 
most awkward predicament. Nobody would tell him that he 
had a right of cross- questioning the parties whose testimony 
would be read out to him, and he would thus have no oppor- 
tunity of refuting what they had said in the manner general- 
ly considered most convincing; that is, by contradictory 
statements from their own mouths. He would be entirely 
dependent on his own witnesses for bis exculpation. 

On all these considerations, it seemed manifest that it 
would have been most convenient for all the parties connect- 
ed with the case, if it had been ordered that on the defen- 
dant’s depositing the fees 6'f the nazir’s peons, and the al- 
lowance to the witnesses as provided in the Regulations, the 
witnesses, as well as the defendant, should be brought into 
court. Such, however, I was told, was not the practice any- 
where. 

The fourth, and last case on the list was a serious one. 
A gomastah in the employment of an indigo-planter, stood 
accused of illegally carrying away and concealing, probably 
with intent to murder^ a sen^ant of the gomastah of a 
zemindar. The magistrate smiled when he observed the 
aniiety I betrayed to hear this case, and whispered that 
such complaints were exceedingly common, that they were 
generally very uninteresting, and instituted by the depen- 
dants of one landholder maliciously against those of another. 
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in consequence of disputes between tbeir masters, — disputes 
which sometimes arose from the boundaries of their respec- 
tive estates being unsettled ; and sometimes from their 
encroaching and litigious dispositions, which led them to 
create other grounds of quarrel when such opportunities 
were not to be had. A number of witnesses were minutely 
examined both for the plaintiflf and the defendant. The 
examination, however, was conducted in too desultory a 
manner to lead to any immediate result. The witnesses for 
the plaintiff manifestly gave false evidence, but they were 
such practised perjurers it was impossible to detect and ex- 
pose them. All had the same story by rote, and no cross- 
examination could elicit any x’emarks grossly contradictory. 
They were engaged on their master^s fields, they said, ga- 
thering in the harvest ; when the defendant, with a number 
of labourers and up-country Burkandazes, appeared, some on 
foot and some on elephants, and attacked them without 
any provocation on their part. The man whom they were 
alleged to havjs carried away, remonstrated, and said he 
would bring an action against them for this wanton injury 
before the Judges of the land; but they paid no attention to 
him. When he grew clamorous, the defendant ordered him 
to be seized. The order was obeyed, and he was dragged 
away. All the witnesses confest without any apparent re- 
luctance that they fled in fear fr .>m the scene of i.etion when 
they beheld him thus dragged, and did not even attempt to 
rescue him. The defendant was evid(mtly of the opinion 
which Sam Weller’s father held ; — he thought there was 
nothing so good for a defence as an alibi. He was not even 
in the district on the date on which the assault was alleged to 
have been committed. He was then at Dinagepore pur- 
chasing rice; he had most respectable witnesses ; if the ma- 
gistrate gave him time he could produce them all ; the plaint 
was a tissue of falsehoods, aud the mau stated to have 
been carried away was living in the house of the zemindar 
of whom the plaintiff was a servauft, but would of course be 
coucealed somewhere else if any police officers were sent in 
search of him. The magistrate gave tlie defendant time to 
produce the rest of his witnesses. 

The plaint in this case was a fake one, — but the wonder 
was, that the defence was false also: I enquired whether, if 
the defendant were acquitted, any of the perjurers who had 
given evideoce against him woidd be brought to trial* 1 was 
answered in the negative ; it would be most difficult to bring 
home the charge against them — and besides, what had they 
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done? They had only peijured themselves. Half of the 
witnesses that came unto the court did as much. If the 
plaintiff^s witnesses were to be punished for perjuring them- 
selves — why not the defendant's witnesses in their turn? 
They would be sure to take their oaths to as many falsehoods 
in due course. 

The fact is, the punishment for perjury, according to the 
Regulations, is exceedingly absurd. If there be any crime in 
which a large discretionary power should be left with the 
bench, it is peijury. There is no crime to which tliere may 
be attached so many different shades of enormity as to the 
one under notice. The zemindar who deliberately seeks the 
life of a fellow-creature, and trumps up a malicious charge 
against him with that purpose, commits a crime very differ- 
ent from a peasant who tells a simple untruth to |^e a 
neighbour whom he knows to be innocent, and from a charge 
which he knows to be malicious ; and it would be hard in- 
deed if both were to be sentenced to imprisonment for from 
three to nine years as perjurers. A man deliberately swears 
that he saw A. give B. a stab in a dark night on the public 
highway, and rifle his pockets of their contents ; well know'- 
ing in his heart that A. was at that time sound asleep in his 
bed. Another equally deliberately swears that C., a servant 
once in his employ, accused of stealing sweetmeats from a 
shop, always bore a good character while in his service, well 
knowing in his heart that C. once appropriated some cast-off 
clothes without leave. Would it be just to punish them both 
alike ? Certainly not. Many a man, I fear, clearly guilty of 
having forsworn himself on a subject of small importance, 
has been acquitted by the Sessions Judge on technical 
grounds, because that oflScer was reluctant — and honorably 
reluctant— to crush him with the full weight of the penalty 
prescribed by the Law. Who knows, too, how many spirits 
have rejoiced over their punishment, and thought it ridicu- 
lously disproportionate to their offence : and how many have 
been astounded with the ‘severity of their sentence as com- 
pared with their crime, and brooded over the inhumanity of 
the Government amongst* their fellows in the jail, and haply 
appealed in silence to Heaven to witness their sufferings— 
sufferings inflicted without any adequate cause ? 

The magistrate noted down the depositions, in each case, 
in a small memoranda book of country paper. He wrote 
a fair legible hand, but on peeping over his shofllders, I ob- 
served that the evidence given was not the only thing record- 
ed. The dull details of office work were relieved by vigor- 
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ous and graphic sketches of baboons, trees, huts, and moun- 
tains, all in that approved style which Punch says originated 
with idle clerks in the Treasury, There were human faces 
too, here and there, by way of change ; some >with immense 
pimpled noses, such as Bardolph himself might be ambitious 
to own j and some with extravagantly overgrown moustaches 
and beards which Sib thorp or Napier might be proud to 
sport ! When the magistrate perceived me, he smiled and 
shut the book ; and asked me if I should like to see the 
records left by his predecessors, which were on the rack be- 
hind us. I answered in the affirmative, and two or three 
memoranda books were immediately taken out of the shelf, 
cleaned, (for they were plentifully overlaid with dust,) and 
placed in my hands. There was a grcjit deal of amusing mat- 
ter in them. Some were richly illustrated with pictures ; 
others had no pictures ; some were written in a bold mascu- 
line hand ; others in a small, thin, lady-like fashion ; — but one 
peculiar feature pervaded and characterised them all. They 
were unintelligible, chiefly because they were illegible. Whe- 
ther this peculiar feature was the result of accident or de- 
sign, cannot bo positively decided ; — but a sinister, and per- 
haps iinamiable suspicion flashed across my mind. It may 
have been uncharitable, but 1 could not check conjecturing 
for a moment, whether the magistrates might by any possibi- 
lity have purposely disfigured their manuscripts, and made 
them unintelligible, in the f^ar lest they should, some day or 
other, fall into such unfriendly hands as might not hesitate to 
expose their deficiencies to the Governmt nt and the public. 

The business of the Court ended, the petitions of the 
public were ordered to be taken and read. A number 
of natives now crowded round the bench, each anxious to 
present his roll of paper first.* The sheristadar gathered 
the rolls together, and read out the abstract of each petition, 
which was written on the back of it ; and in no case was an 
entire petition read out. The complaints were of various 
natures. One man complained ‘that (fle bamboos and 
mangoe trees on his grounds had been forcibly cut down by 
a neighbour ; another, that he had been robbed of a bag of 
rupees, which he was carrying to his master, by a servant of 
an indigo planter; a third, that h^ had been assaulted; a 
fourth, that a burkundaz employed in the jail had enticed his 
wife away — with (here w'as the unkindest cut of all 1) all 
her jewels ; « fifth, (he was a Hindu) that beef had been 
thrown into his cookroom by a Mussulman who resided 
next door, in consequence of a quarrel, which I was told, had 
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given employment to the magistracy for some years ; a sixth, 
of forcible dispossession of land ; a seventh — but it would 
be tedious to enumerate more. 

The orders on all these cases were uniform. The plain- 
tiffs were directed to deposit into Court the fees of the 
nazir’s peons and the allowances of the witnesses, that the 
witnesses might be duly subpcenaed. A number of the or- 
dinary complaints were directed to be transferred to the 
Principal Sadder Ameen and the Mohamedan Law Officer, 
The rest, with two exceptions, were made over to the deputy 
magistrate. 

The magistrate was about to rise, when a man, whom 
I had before observed anxious to attract his attention, rushed 
in front, and with joined hands begged that an enquiry might 
be instituted in a case of murder committed in the interior 
of the district. The magistrate either did not, or pret^ded 
not to hear him, for he calmly put on his hat and placed his 
walking stick under his arm. He was about to descend, 
when I felt it my duty to direct his attention to the petition- 
er, who had now become perfectly importunate. At my re- 
quest the magistrate sat down quietly again, and enquired 
into the matter. It appeared that the petition of the man 
had been received through the superintendent of Police in 
the Lower Provinces, and was amongst the records. It was 
sent for, and when brought, ordered to be read. As the 
sheristadar proceeded, the face of the magistrate became 
more and more flushed, for the document uuder perusal was 
full of the grossest abuse. It charged him not only with inetfi- 
ciency but with corruption, and concluded with an earnest 
prayer, for his removal from the district ; for he had done 
much evil in it, both in wdiat he had committed and what he 
had omitted, and among the*last, had not even enquired into 
a case of murder, which had repeatedly been brought to his 
notice. When the sheristadar had done, the magistrate 
asked the petitioner whether he was aware he was liable to 
summary and severe punishment for such malicious accusa- 
tions. The mau folded his arms, looked on the ground for a 
moment, and tlien replied, he had said nothing but the truth. 
The case was then ordered to be transferred to the deputy 
magistrate. On enquiry I ascertained that this mau was a 
hanger-on about the court, who had more than once en- 
joyed the society of the jail birds ; that his character was 
notoriously infamous, and that the charge of murder which 
he had so boldly brought forward was a malicious one, 
l^d been repeatedly enquired into and found to be 
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such. There was much iudepomleuce liowever about the 
fellow, whatever his character, aud this T could not help ad- 
miring when 1 cornjiared it witli the servility of those 
around me, — but 1 was informed that the independence arose 
out of sheer dcspei*ati()n. He was the ryot of a very tyran- 
nical and oppressive zemindar, wliose exactions had roused 
him to opj)osition — aud that opjiosition had been met by op- 
position, until the dreadful but uueuj^ual contest had ended 
in his ruin. Friendless, homeless, poor, he had in the pangs 
of starvation vowed eten’iial enmity to his oppressor and tlie 
oppressor of his brethren. And this enmity he now aud 
then manifested by getting up a false charge in the magis- 
trate's court for the destruction of his opponent — a method 
of revenge indicative no less of his own character than that 
of his countrymen in general. 

As I came out of the court with the magistrate, I witness- 
ed a spectacle which shocked me much. A poor fellow, 
about thirty years of age, was bound to a wooden triangle 
fixed on the ground, and in this miserable plight was beaten 
with the lash. He had In^cn convicted of theft, aud senten- 
ced to receive thirty strokoN of the ratnn. The man who 
beat him was a stunted, dark, deformed creature, with frizzled 
hair like a French dandy, but th ougli of a slender make, 
fully equfd to his work. When he had applied just a stroke 
or so, his victim began to cry for mercy ; but he went on 
smartly and lustily as ever, .luti] che spectators iiad counted 
the full tale. The hack of the prisoner became red with 
blood, and when they unloosed his arms he was scarcely able 
to stand. He flung himself on the ground, and wept aloud 
like a child. One of the guards, by direction of the native 
doctor present, came forward and walked over the prostrate 
body — treading on the sore as well as the uninjured parts in 
a manner which, though perhaps meant to alleviate, must 
have served to increase the agony of the sufferer. 

Why has corporal punishment been revived lu India, in 
such an age of reform ? It had fallen into disuse for many 
— many years — and was in fact abrogated. .There was a 
time, mid a time within the memory of man, when a mer- 
chant or a lawyer, even in the metropolis of British India, 
had but to send a small note to the magistrate (magistrate 
forsooth !) to have a refractory servant beaten into a jelly. 
There was a time, and a time also within the memory of man, 
when if a respectable householder happened to be in bad 
odour with the myrmidons of the police, he was dragged as 
a thief into the police compound, and without the slightest 

2 u 
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shadow of evidence, whipt and branded until his relations 
and friends thought it a disgraee to own him. But there 
came a time when the necessity of abolishing a punislunent 
so humiliating to our nature, and so little susceptible of 
redress, in the event of its infliction from error, was felt and 
owned; and the punishment was virtually abrogated. What 
then, we repeat, caused its revival in such an age of progress 
and reform? Some say the Government felt constrained to 
revive it in order to support a favorite, tliougli not very 
clever, magistrate, who had ignorantly acted upon the obso- 
lete law, — but the rumour is too monstrous to be believed. 

A number of up-couutry men surrounded the magistrate 
as be descended the stone steps, clamorous for appointment. 
He waved them off* with his cane, and directed them to 
stand in a straight line. Then turning to the iiazir, he en- 
quired how many vacancies there were in the several Than- 
nahs. A book was handed over to him by that officer, from 
which lie perceived that there were three vacancies ; and he 
forthwith proceeded to make his selection. It was curious 
to observe tlie appearances and attitudes of the men as they 
felt bis eyes fixed upon them. Some cringed, some bowed, 
some clasped their hands, some looked solemn and demure, 
and some put on a smile. The manner of the selection con- 
vinced me that the father of Frederick the Great was not tlui 
only man who thought the tallest people were the bravest 
and the best ! 

A thannab burkundaz receives a salary of four Ilupees a 
month, but the eagerness and anxiety with which the ap- 
pointment is coveted, clearly shews that the salary is not his 
only remuneration. If a Rupee were added to his pay, the 
place would probably be less sought, as there would then be 
less excuse for extortion, and extortion would necessarily be 
more exposed, 
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IV. 

NOTES ON THE POLICE IN THE N. W. PROVINCES, 

We have on former occasions attempted to sketch the 
relative positions of an English Magistrate in Upper India 
and the body of the people, it remains now only to consider 
him en rapport to the Government. 

There is much to tempt men in power in India, and, above 
all, Magistrates, to fancy themselves omnipotent, and to lead 
them to exclaim with the P'rench Monarch, ^ L’etat e'est moi/ 
But an Indian magistrate by no means escapes the condi- 
tions of moderu power, and with many slaves he has too no 
short allowance of masters. 

And here w^e come to a constitutional defect, if not an 
organic disorder, in our system of Government ; for whilst the 
magistrate owns allegiance to a whole host of authorities, not 
any one of those authorities is in the position etfectually 
either to support or to control him. The Government may 
smash the magistrate, the Nizamut Adawlut or tlic Commis- 
sioner of Police may snub him, the Sessions Judge may 
worry him, Inspectors of Prisons or of Road Police may 
trouble and perplex him \ but not one of these superiors is 
able fully to test his merits or to i cmedy his failings. 

The evil of this systematic defect may not be felt when, as 
at present, the Government is conducted by a Statesman who 
is (*losely a ;(|uauited with the merits of his subordinate 
ollicers. But when another Pharaoh comes wl o knows not 
Joseph, when the magistrates are left to prove their worth, 
if tliey can, merely through the regular channels of official 
routine, they will have little beyond their own sense of duty 
to guide or encourage them in labors as arduous as often fall 
to tlic lot of man. For, to consider seriatim the custodes of 
the custodes of Upper India : — 

First. We have his Honor the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
N. W. Provinces. 

Now, repeat, so long as we have in this noble office a 
man who studies the official character of all the more promi- 
nent officers under him, as a pilot studies his ground, not 
only by chart, but, so to speak, by actual soundings, so long 
as the foremost man in the ranks of the up-country service 
be chosen to rule at Agra, no good magistrate will be over- 
looked. But for all that, the exertions of able magistrates 
may fail to attract the same attention as the performances of 
efficient revenue officers. The cause of this is not justly to 
be traced to any indifference on the part of the Government 
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as to how the people of the country are treated, so long as 
the (Tovenunent share of the resources of the country is 
duly realized. No, it is to a very diflerent reason that we 
must attribute the insufficient hold wliich the Government 
of India has on the magistrate. English constitutional law 
has perhaps more to do with the matter than Oriental despo- 
tism. But this we can better shew when we come to consi- 
der the magistrate's second master, namely, 

The Sudder Nizamut Adawlut, or Supreme Court of Cri- 
minal Judicature, which stands next in the rank to tlie head 
of the State. Before this tribunal the record of all the judicial 
acts of the magistrate*, duly registered, monthly passes. The 
Sudder Judges also constantly have his proceedings in cri- 
minal cases under review. But in India, as in England, llu* 
Judges hold no administrative responsibility to the (f^^yern- 
ment. They are virtually supreme and unfettered, and do 
not consider it within the limit of their ordinary jurisdiction 
to weigli nicely tlie merits of each magistrate or the nature 
of his work. The acts of the (Jovernmeut itself, as every 
one knows, are liable to Ijo called in question before their 
tribunals, and, we repeat, virtually the Judges arc independent 
of the administration of tlie State. Under these eireurn- 
stances, which, bo it observed, result from an imitation of the 
constitutional law of England, it wore absurd to expect from 
a Judge of tlie Sudder Nizamut Adawlut a reasonable opini- 
on as to th(^ merits or efficiency of utiv particular magistrate. 
Ask such a Judge wliat is the pulilie character of any one of 
the district magistrates, and he Mill candidly confess that 
he is unable to give a decided ojnniori.'i'' 

But the qualifications of tlui same man as a revenue officer 
are subjected to a far more close and immediate scrutiny by 
the Board of Revenue, uhieV is directly subordinate to the 
local Government and responsible for the control of the Col- 
lectors of Revenue. It not only belong.s to this Board to test 
accurately the qualifications of all their subordinates, but 
also to keep the? Government informed of their estimate of 
(?ach and all. • 

Wc do not complain of the independence of the judicial 
officers, but merely offer this explanation of the causes which 
tend to exalt the office of collector over that of magistrate. 
The collector being more immediately and closely watched 


^ Wc iilluilc here to tbe Hiublt-r .Judges at Agra ; in tlic t’alcutta Court 
wc have roasoa to htili(*ve that a rlo!?t‘r watch is hcfit over the crirntiial pro- 
ccedingK in the Lower C:ouris. 
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by one powerful department has a better opportunity of 
proving his abilities than the magistrate, whose entire offi- 
cial career comes under no such immediate scrutiny. For 
all the judicial acts of tlic magistrate come under the 
review of the Sessions Judge or the Supreme Criminal 
Court only, and tliesc Judges having no authority over the 
magistrate in police matters, are not in the position to form 
an accurate estimate of his calibre. 

Ijet us go on now to consider, 

The Commissioner of Police, w ho comcis third amongst 
the superiors of our magistrate. This high official who is, 
or ought to he, responsible directly to tlic Government 
for the Police in his division,* lias, on the whole, the 
best oppoi’funity of appreciating the labors of the magis- 
trate. But he lias no power cither to control or to sup- 
port the judicial aetts of a district chief, lii fact, lie can 
only see tlie magistrate's conduct oliicially from one point, 
and can test his eflieieuey simply as an administrator of 
Police, not as a judge in criminal cases. For all this, if the 
Commissioner habituall\ and systematically gives as much 
of his time and attention to the police as to the revenue con- 
cerns of Ills division, lie may ht an instrument of extensive 
good to the- peoj)l('. It belongs io him ]» >1 only to exhort, 
encourage, or, if need be, rcbi»kt; the i.jagistrates, but he 
should elo:ely scrutinize by lo^al en(|nir’\ the character of 
every fiative police authorliy in his jurivsdictioii. He should 
know minutely the pocnliai* strong or weak points in the ad- 
iniiiist rat ion oi’ each (iistriet, and carry a good magistrate 
over every olistacle. The intimate acquaintance which, as the 
eye of the (rovernment, he ought to have with the state 
of public feeling in each part of his division, will enable 
him to form a correct estimate of the rolatiw, value of the 
district officers. As for the mere figured monthly reports of 
crime, these alone w ill shew^ little. One of the first results 
of efficient district manageinent following upon laxity may 
be an apparent increase of crime. The proportion between 
crime and punishment may he a surer test^ but even this 
cannot always be implicitly trusted. One of the most unfailing 
of all possible criteria of a magistrate’s character is the * vox 
papulij wdiich in India, as in other places, can hardly be mis- 
taken in a matter where popular int(?rests are so deeply con- 


’’riifi ( 'ominiKtiioners arc al-io i^uporiiiteiulciits of Police in the 

IJppc" Provinces, and we hope, ere lonjy, to see them investCMi with Bimilar 
powerN in P#cnga], 
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cerned. But whilst we advocate tlie most anxious supervi- 
sion, and recommend the Police Commissioner ever to keep 
a ready ear and open eye, we as distinctly deprecate anything 
like a needless spirit of meddlesome interference. If we may 
borrow a metaphor from naval life, we would dub our Com- 
missioners as quarter-masters, whose part it is to guide 
carefully the vessel of the State so far as their own watcjfi ex- 
tends. It is their business to keep a sharp eye on the ship^s 
head and compass, and to warn the helmsman of any error in 
his course, not to knock him on one side, to seize hold of 
the helm, or let the haul-yards fly. 

In matters of police the Commissioner corresponds direct- 
ly with the Government. Now, though judicious praise will 
do more good to a deserving officer than any other stimulant, 
we protest against its indiscriminate use, until it degen^j^tes 
into the hulier^^ of vulgar life. The Annual Police lleports 
of some of our Corainissioiiers present rather too much of 
this smooth and unctuous lubricity, and remind us of the 
confabulation between the Sudder Judge and the Registrar in 
the olden time. 

Sudder Jtidrje * — Is the annual report ready ? 

Ref/istrar . — Unite ready. 

Sudder Jud(jv , — Have you praised all the Judges r 

Registrar. — A JL 

Sadder Judge , — Then send it ofl'. 

The npshot then of our remarks is just this : the Com- 
missioner may, as Superintendent of Polices, if he pleases, do 
very much for the country. He ought to be the eye of 
the Government, but it depends on the man whctlier the 
office be a great or a small one. It is, as he may please to 
make it, the Proconsulsbip of a wide province or a species 
of Post-office amhularde. 

The fourth superior under whom the magistrate labors is 
the Sessions Jiidge. This officer has power to do nothing in 
a district but to undo every thing if he pleases. Happily for 
the magistrates and for the people, Indian Judges act gene- 
rally with generosity as w^ell as judgment, and use their powers 
discreetly. But for this, so great is the encouragement to 
appeal upon appeal which the law gives, the magistrates 
would be unable to maintain public order. When a 
Judge ascends the bench who, from some defect of mind or 
temperament, is incapable of taking up cases except with the 
pettifogging animus of a small English attorney, the result 
upon the police of a district is most mischievous. For it,is 
needless to say that in a state of society, such as exists in 
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Tudia, men should be encouraged to the utmost to love equity^ 
truth, and good faith, above all things. What can it do but 
harm to the Indian morale to see an English Judge exalting 
the letter of the law above its spirit? A quibbling hair-split- 
ting Judge who instinctively prefers the legal to the equitable 
aspect of a (piestiou is a public misfortune. Such a man, 
throwing away the very arms with which his education as an 
Englishman might have furnished him, descends into the 
arena to combat crime and intrigue with weapons at which 
ovcry little Indian lawyer is his master. At the same time 
it behoves the magistrate to beware, lest, by any fault of his, 
excuse be given for an over-zealous regard to the mere letter 
of the Jaw on the part of the Judge. For if the executive 
authority be tempted to issue an illegal order, or to do an 
arbitrary act, who sliall blame the superior court for setting 
tilings right. It may be a weakness to cling too fondly to 
the law, Imt it is a sin knowingly to neglect it. So once 
for all, we urge upon the notice of the magistracy old 
John Selden’s rule Eat within your stomach, act within 
your cominissiou.^^* 

Pass we on now to Number five of the magistrate's mas- 
ters. 

Tilt) Insj^ector of Prisons claims a share of his allegiance. 
Distriid; ofUcors complain, but '\e think without sufficient* 
reason, of the increased trouble thrown upon tiicm by the 
Inspcctor^s demand for sundry "etnrns and prison statistics. 
It cannot he denied that the labors of the Jail establishments 
have been increased, but the health and safe custody of the 
prisoners have been secured in proportion. Indeed, if we 
were asked to point out a modern measure, combining in 
a remarkable degree economy, humanity, and progress, it is 
this appointment of a general Inspectorship of IVisons we 
should narne.t The services of an able and intelligent 
officer have been secured for tlie sole object of reforming 
prison discipline, and a mass of statistical inforrn.uiou hnn been 
acquired which cannot fail to supply the material for pro- 
gressive improvement in this important but once neglected 


* Sook above all things, ■ we would urge upon oyerv young civil officer, — 
ficok above all things to obtain a sound judicial animus, and to acquire the 
principles of English law as bearing uj>on the value of evidence and other 
cognate points A legal education, strictly so called, may not be within 
your reach, but judicial training is open to your choice, and every opportuni- 
ty should be seized of giving a judicial tone and temper to your proceedings. 

t liCt us hope to see a similar appointment made in Bengal mUcit it is 
much wanted. 
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department. Already an advance is apparent in the condi- 
tion of the convict population, who are jyradually being pro- 
tected from extra-judicial punishment in the shape of disease 
caused by filth or crowding, and at the same time are subject- 
ed to a more strict and equal penal discipline. But, to revert 
to our subject, the magistrate's labor and anxiety is not les- 
sened, and a fifth superior is added to the list. 

Number six, in districts through which the Grand Trunk 
Road passes, is the Superintendent of Police and Inspector 
of halting grounds tliereoii.* 

It is the last straw which breaks the camePs back, and if 
under these many masters a Magistrate who, as Collector of 
Revenue, has also to obey a long list of fiscal authorities, 
sometimes gets bewildered or out of patience, ^tis no great 
wonder. Nay, the wonder rather is, that, on the wholCj^the 
volumes of olficial correspondence contains so slight a'nngo 
of bitterness, and that so much good feeling pervades the 
relations of official life. 

If our reflections, are just, if tlie magistrates have too 
many masters and too little direct responsibility, it may 
be worth considering whether some remedy to this de- 
fect in our criminal administration can be devised. Our 
fiwu persuasion is that such a remedy might Ixi found, very 
near at hand, merely by demanding from the Commissioners 
of Police a more close account of tfieir stewardship, and a 
more intelligent estimate of the state of local police in their 
several districts. They should be direqtcd to send for a cer- 
tain number of cases decided by the magistrate, and report 
specifically oa his judicial as well as ])olice capacity. Such 
reports embracing the whole field of administrative perform- 
ance should be called for at least twice a vear.f 

• *' 


* Road and Canal officers in .«toine districts add nmch to the cares of the 
magistrate who has to keep matters smooth if h can, and to r»revc;nt the 
people from growing restive under the iueonvorueuccs caused hv tlic prtigress 
of public works. 

t As it is, some Commis.sioncr8 of Hevanuc who arc versed not (»nl;\? in 
every rule of their craft, but also in every shade of olficial aptitude displayed 
by their subordin&to collectors, as.^ume too often in Police matters the ha- 
bit of those old Italian friars who dubbed themselves ‘ Fratres Ignorantiie,* 
and answered all questions with their one word, Neacio. — Ur, if they are not 
honest enough to avow their ignorance of the luiautisc of police administra- 
tion, as affecting the various classes of society in their Divisions, there is 
none the less an indistinct hazy atmosphere hanging over their annual Po- 
lice RcjKirts tlirough which the ruling powers can hardly bo expected clearly 
to see their way. Nothing like gross inefficiency or decided disorder would 
4*iicape observation, but the relative degrees of excellence in district work are 
passed over in a manner disheartening to the ablest and most laborious 
among.<it the public iMirvants. 
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To return to our Police ma{*istratc. He has, let us sup- 
pose, by combining tact with energy, succeeded in satisfying 
this long list of official superiors and in keeping the people 
of his district in good temper and order. There remains 
another and a very important task. He must secure if pos- 
sible the comfort and safety of the innumerable travellers 
who, for many hours of eacfi day and night, swarm along 
the high roads of his district. 

Thanks to the incessant attention of the local Government 
in the North-West, this part of district duty is much simpli- 
fied. Every magistrate has abundant instructions at hand, 
and every facility is given to him by his superiors to com- 
plete a chain of arrangements embracing the convenience 
of travellers of all ranks. And, as yet, the sj^stem of the np- 
country shines by contrast with the laissez aller fashions of 
the Lower Provinces. 

No sooner does the traveller from Bengal or Behar cross 
the stream whose ill-omened waters* divide those Proxinces 
from our North-Western territory, than he observes signs of 
comfort and security to which as yet he has been a stranger. 
Instead of an occasional dog-kennel-looking hut, or (as in 
Ramgurh) au elevated bird-watcher^s platform, tenanted by 
a half- starved village watchman. Hie w^aiulcrer begins to seeg 
strong police stations every two or three miles along the 
road with ^ tout, well armed patrols of horro and foot. Serais 
wdth opc M gates invite tie; weury traveller, wiiilst at conve- 
nient di stances encamping grounds are marked out, and 
supplies for man and beast stored in commodious build- 
ings. 

Apropos to the matter of supplies, \vc must digress for a few 
moments to give due credit to the autlionties for the pains 
which they have taken in arrangements wliich, to the mere 
English reader, may seem so far from, perhaps so far beneath, 
the notice of the Government. The disciple of Adam Smith 
may be inclined to remind us that in u populous and produc- 
tive country, such as Upper India gcucially is, supply and 
demand will, under a good rule, regulate theinsolvcs, and that 
any interference on the part of the Government must be not 
only superfluous but mischievous. And so no doubt it would 
be, if the line of march lay betwixt London and Coventry in- 
stead of between Delhi and Benares. But, in India, such 
reasoning will not hold good, for so great is the dread in 

Thft Hindoos consider it a dofilemont to touch the waters of the Caram- 
nasa river. 
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the national mind, and dt)ubtless so well founded, of men 
armed either with authority or with more material arms, 
that the supply will not answer to the demand in their case. 

Under our Mahometan predecessors the march of an 
army caused at least as much misery as the utmost terrors 
of war cause in European countries. Nay, even in days of 
peace, the mere progress of an Emperor was marked by de- 
solation, pestilence, and famine, and miglit be tracked by 
blasted harvests and smoking villages. Nor, as the English 
flag surmounted one by one the Imperial strong-holds, were 
matters in this respect at once and entirely altered for the 
better. No exertions of the British could restrain their 
soldiers and followers from the work of plunder and destruc- 
tion. Even in later days, and in spite of the most stringent 
orders, the march of troops came like a fall of locustvS^j^i our 
provinces ; and, owing to the increasing general tranquillity 
and civilization of the country, these visitations, year after 
year, were more severely felt. This was not the fault of the 
military authorities alone, for hungry men with arms in 
their hands who find the ordinary markets closed against 
them will naturally enough liclp themselves. As yet the 
cml powers had established no suflicient system for securing 
II at once the comfort of the troops and the property of the 
country-people. When an army or a regiment was expected, 
hurried orders were sent to the district oflicers to prepare 
supplies, but how those supplies were to be got together 
nobody eared. The consequence was, that some tehsildar 
or police officer laid the country round under contribution, 
whereby he hoped to supply the troops with forage. Sheep, 
fowls, cattle, were liunted out and carried oft‘ to the encamp- 
ment ; the merchant was dc;j>rivcd of his cart, the plougliman 
of his bullocks, artizans and laborers were dragged from 
their homes, and a scene of injustice and extortion took place 
which the people did not forget for months after. To save 
their own credit, the native civil officers had to pay a douceur 
to the headmen of the military bazaar, which they (the 
civil subordinates) in tbeir turn levied from the landholders 
in the neighbourhood. The natural result of all this was 
tlie desertion of villages along the line of march, and especi- 
ally near the usual places of encampment. Such a state of 
disorder could not last long after tlie completion of the 
reform in the management of the land revenue which we 
have ^)u former occasions described, and during the last few 
years especially the Government has taken a deep interest in 
the matter, and a regular system for the supply of all largi' 
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bodies of travellers has been matured and carried into exe* 
cution. 

Encamping grounds at regulated distances have been 
marked off.* Contractors for all sorts of necessary sup- 
plies have been encouraged by advances of money to 
settle, and have been furnished with convenient storehouses 
and shelter, llegular tables of price current have been pre- 
pared in the English and vernacular languages, duly counter- 
signed, the weights and measures have all been tested and 
approved, even the very flour sieves have been stamped with 
the oflicial seal. All these details may seem trifling, but the 
(dfcct of attention to such trifles on the comfort of the 
troops and on the happiness of the people is immense. A 
regiment marclies into a town now without causing any 
greater excitement than the arrival of a pleasure train from 
[jondou causes to the good people of Brighton or Epsom. 
Decent civil officials, under the orders of an assistant or 
de}H)ty magistrate, supplied with full credentials and with 
instructions how to act in every sort of emergency, attend 
alike to the wants of theiggeneral of an army or the humblest 
traveller. Tlie military, seeing that due regard is paid to 
their coinfjrt, meet the civil authorities with cordiality, 
and sternly repress all free-booting and oppression. And,^ 
as a m.'tiiral eons(.‘queuce, laud near the lin e of march, instead 
of being tl rown out of cultivation as formerly, is daily rising 
in value, and the traffic aIucI: used to be a curse to the 
country has become a source of emolument. 

And tiiis reminds us of that unequalled Clraiid Trunk 
lload along which the commerce of the country rolls, as 
yet witliout a tax, in one i’ontinued stream. England has 
her immortal Mac Adam, but all that he did for Euglisli roads 
was to throw down well-sorted stone fragment which it was 
left to the traffic to drive into a close binding soil. Now, in 
Upper India, we have no binding soil and no granite. But 
by elaborating tlic limestone of the counti'y. (or \Uiatever 
else kunkur may be) by pounding it up with water and by 
much beating, a road is made, with great labor, and expense, 
but smooth as a bowling green. We wish that the patriots 
of Manchester who complain of the bad roads of India would 
come to see our chief lines of comuauni cation in the North- 
West. We would point with satisfaction to the merchant of 
Agra bringing his mountains of cotton along a road metalled 

^ Sbady spots have been selected, or if such could not be obtained, young 
trees have been planted. 
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into one masoary-like embankment, his property guarded by 
day and watclicd by night* by the servants of Governmcfit, 
and, except at the pontoon or boat-bridges over the Jumna 
and Gauges, free from all tax or toll. It would be at once 
conceded to us that, at all events, in the N. W. Provinces of 
India, trade is less taxed and better protected than in any 
other country under the siin.t 

* As a proof of the care taken of travellers we may remark that a corres- 
pondence lately eame under our observation, in which the zealous Superinten- 
dent of Hoad rolice coinj>laiiicd to a district inag^istrate that police watch- 
men wore not provided, by the night guard of native travellers 

encamping along tlie line of the (I. T. Hoad. T he arrfingements for 
watching the G. 1’. Jload in the district with which wo happen to be 
best acquainted are as follows. Every two miles along the road then^ is 
a ])olicc station w'ith thrt;e policemen. T hese men arc drafted from the body 
of the di.strict police, are M^ell-armed, and wear a bccoiiiirig iiniforiii. 
iiours of their respective night-watches are fixed, and each man on jmn- 
iiig a road police station has a written notice given him specifying the j)recise 
duties of his yiost. From U) r.M. to 4 a.m. two of the three njglit guards 
patrol the road. Horse patrol arf» stationed at convenient distances, and, to 
keep them on the alert, a written ami verbal parole is sent from the luagis- 
trate’s court to each cud of his district everv night. The writtcui parole is 
returned by the district post, so that the autTOrities have proof that once, at 
ail events, each night the horsemen patrol their portion of road. To kecji all 
up to their work, along the forty miles of road, throe mounted jemadars art^ 
stationed, who send in written reports every morning of the (ixaet spot where 
* they passed each horse or foot patrol during the night. In the district to which 
we allude, in addition to the forty miles of Grand Trunk Road, there is at 
least an equal length r»f Hranch Trunk Road which is watciied and patrolled 
in the same manner. During the past year no one single case of highway 
robbery has taken place : and though the traffic has been great, the amount 
of ]»ropcrtY stolen ut night from travellers at halting places, so far as can he 
uscertainea, does not exceed twelve hundred Rupees, (nine hundred of which 
are the value of a bale of silk cut off a cart under the nose of a sleepy 
watchman). When it is coasidcred that in thi.s district there arc no res- 
traints put upon travellers as to whenj they shall halt, and that parties of 
wearied morcliaiits arc spending the night all along the road under the ca- 
nopy of heaven, when the following table of traffic too is taken into account, 
it will he acknowledged that commerce is well protected along the road 
Of loaded carts, of one to eight bullocks e.ich, carrying every kind of 
inen^handizc, there were 2S,1GS drawn by yf),7J4 bullocks. The beasts of 
burden carrying loads amounted to 34,820. This is the account of m hat 
passed on the G. T. Road alone in the year 1851 — ahovfi, i. e. to the west of 
the point where the hranch road moots the G. T. Road.— Along the branch 
road proceeded aij almost equal amount of traffic 

Allowing then that each bullock and other loaded beast drew or carried on 
an average property worth ten rupocs, the losses of niercliants by theft on 
the two roads cannot be set down at more than ten pie per hundred rupees, 
and by robbery nil. Is there^ a tradesman in Calcutta who can shew a 
cleaner bill than this ? — We believe the losses in shops by pilferers are far 
heavier than those to which travellers in the N. W. Provinces are exposed ; 
And it is to he observed that no single instance of oattJe-stealing along the 
road is believed to have occurred during the period under ndtice. 

t The truth is, that in the Agra Presidency men of comincixe and capital 
are clicrinhed and cared for to an iindne extent. The merchant princes of 
Upper India, thanks to our settled Government, excellent bridges, roads, and 
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So far we have followed the steps of the magistrate, as 
head of the local police, through the course of his duties both 
to the public and to the Government under which he serves. 
A few words may now be spared to the detail of his every- 
day life. One characteristic marks it ; hard work, both for 
mind and body, but for the mind especially. Were it not 
for the variety of the distractions which make up his day, 
it would be impossible for the magistrate to support the 
amount of wear and tear to whicli he is exposed. 

The early morning secs the up-country magistrate riding 
or walking, far or near, to examine some road or other public 
work in progress, to visit some disputed tenement, or, failing 
tliesc objects, to inspect his jail or prison-factories. On the 
road hi* is beset by people who, notwitlistanding tlie many 
hours daily spent by him in cutcherry, vow that they have 
lieeii unal)le to obtain a fair hearing. On his return home a 
heap of police reports, which the district dak has brought in, 
is waiting, and the public post comes in too with its own 
budget of demands for statements, explanations, and so forth. 
The police diaries, witln|heir list of crime, being read and 
disposed of, native visitors begin to send in their names be- 
fore the morning meal is over. It is time to go to cutcherry, 
but thriH^ or four applicants for an interview remain unsatis- 
Hed, One word only they have to say, but when once they 
find thcmsel\es inside the house, the one A^ord swells into a 
long story. At length the magistrate makes a rush to the 
door, but there he meets a tehsildar from a distant [lOst with 
returns wliich require immediate attention. After some 
half hour of examination the tehsildar is dismissed, and 
once again our functionary, alread}’^ half fagged, sets off for 
cutcherry. At his gate a police yeport is thrown into his car- 
riage, from a glance at which, and at a dead body stretched 


vigilant police, enjoy advantages which their forefathers never even dreamt 
of. Wo grudge tlu*m not their wealth and prosperity, nor would we see the 
(lovernmeiit relax for one moment in its efforts to open out tije resources of 
the country. But we confess that we should gladly see the commercial 
classes tthare with the agricultural population the direct burdens of the 
state. The progress and stability of our (Jovernincnt have alilas opened out 
new sources of Be venue, and we can sec no reason why those wdio profit 
most from a strong and settled Government should directly share no part 
of its expenses. The landed communities in j^mcral care far less about the 
security of person and property, which a good system of police has efPected, 
than tiio commercial classes * The complaint of the landholder is not that 
he has to pay %o much, but that he is called to contribute so exclusively to 
the btate. . 7 uat statesman will deserve well of India and of England who 
will summon courage to make ail who benefit by British rule contribute 
equaUi/ to its support. 
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on a Jitter, and carried by four villagers, he finds it neces- 
sary to go at once to the civil surgeon to ask for details of 
a post-mortem examination which must be made without 
delay. He is already late for cutcherry, and when he gets 
there lias to pass through a long line of impatient suitors. 
It takes an hour to receive, read, and explain the orders 
passed on the petitions thrust upon him by the people. 
Then comes the regular work of the day. The list of crimi- 
nals under trial, of witnesses in attendance, of cases ready 
for orders, is produced; letters to the Commissioner of Po- 
lice, Inspector of Police, &c. are written, and the day is wear- 
ing on when the headiuati of the Ilcvcnuc office makes his ap- 
pearance and produces a goodly bundle of papers. The ma- 
gistrate asks w hether the parties interested in these cases are 
in attendance, and is answered in the affirmative. The p^ip^p^ 
are ordered to he brouglit forward. It is the rule to keep no 
man waiting. But, before the suitors and their witnesses 
have been collected, the head jailor brings his books, after 
him comes tlie stamp-keeper, then the man who prepares the 
road-rnakiug accounts, eacli with a jessing recpiest for one 
momout^s attention, and to them succeed thc‘ record-keeper. 
The rule is, as w e have said, to detain, if possiiilc, no witncisses 
or pcojdc over the day; so the magistrate wmrks on and finds 
it nearly dusk before he gets home, weary and worn out. 
He takes his ride or drive round the same road and sees the 
same people that lie has seen for the last nine months, eats 
his dinner, tries to get through an article in the Quarterly 
or a more than usually tempting official printed report. If 
he goes into society, he is too tired to enjoy it, and wishes 
himself in bed. Such is the cvery-day life of the magis- 
trate. 

The morning of one day only in the w eek greets the worn 
official with some hope of leisure and repose. The magis- 
trate thanks God for Suuday, tliough the weerk-day din and 
rattle of business is still in his ears, and he cannot help to 
contrast unfavorably an Indian with an Knglish Sunday, 
In spite of hir^^self, recollections will come up of the merry 
church peal, the rural scene dotted with honest villagers 
hastening up gladly to the house of God ; in short, of all the 
loved sounds and sights of a Sunday at home. Still he has 
rest, and is thankful. Beyond this sacred day no real holi- 
day does he know, for, thougli all other business may be 
brought to an occasional stand, crime takes Ao rest, and 
some indeed of the magistrate's most anxious days are those 
of festival and rejoicing to all around him. 
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We ciirmot conclude these notes without a word to the mem- 
bers of the Civil Service in India. To you we address ourselves, 
whether younp: or old, whether high in rank or only entering 
upon public life, because you can best give effect to any sug- 
gestions for the improvement of the people. Few men ap- 
preciate the circumstances in which you are placed. Vulgar 
opinion may still attach the idea of wealth and money 
getting to a writership in India, but the delusion is fast 
wearing away. The da)^s liave gone by when the orchestras 
of Calcutta or Madras used to salute the toast of the Civil 
Scrvicc^^ with the popular air of ‘‘ Money in both pockets.^^ 
Such a greeting now-a-days would be accepted as rather a 
smart piece of irony, so far is any thing like pecuniary 
affinenec from distinguishing your service. Indeed, whilst 
we could count on our fingers the men whose ])ockets could 
jingle responsivc'ly to the old fashioned tunc, we might try 
in vain to enum(‘rate tlic civil servants who are struggling 
against the dilTieulties of impecuniosity. So much the more 
shame for the service some may say. But the truth rather 
is that, considering wha4 expected of a man in office, the 
young civilian, nay, the middle-aged civilian, is but moderately 
paid. It rt'ad very well when Jacquemont wrote to his 
friends in Paris, how Lord \Vm. Beutinek administered the 
Empire of the East with all the simplicity of William Penn. 
But if a (i( V'Crnor (ieneral can afford to go about like a 
(juaker, it !h;es not follow thai a young assistant to a magis- 
trate iiiay riglitly adopt an equal contempt of ap[)earances. 
lie can haidly trudge on foot to eutcherry whilst his subor- 
dinate ollieers have their decent conveyances, nor can the 
native officials put down their palanquins or poneys so long 
as the snitors wlio throng about them travel in good style. 

>5o. It is not money that flings a charm round civil 
power in India in these days, liven the most able servants 
of Government, who have grown gray in the study of local 
laws, manners, and languages, who have worn out a life in 
heaping up knowledge for which, beyond ilie lijaits of their 
own Presidencies, there is neither use nor. demand, even 
these men arc not better paid than their fellow-men of 
equal talent and application at home.* But none the less, 
there is much to reconcile a generous mind to the sore 
labors and privations which wait upon civil life in India. 


* The civil servant labors^ under this disadvantage, that his professional 
knowledge is uselcsB to him out of India. The soldier, the divine, the 
goon, can fiiul eniployni(?nt at home, hnt the civilian (uvnnot, 
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Powei'j — a shade, a pretence, a slavery in England, — is a re- 
ality here. The power of doing good, not to one or two per- 
sons or parishes, but to thousands, is w^hat every civil servant 
may justly aspire to. The power of mitigating the ills of life, 
of smoothing its inequalities by lessening injustice, — by put- 
ting down tyranny, and by encouraging honest exertion, — all 
this lies in the civilian’s daily path. All round the world, 
in every other country, English statesmen debate, deliberate, 
argue, or protest; in India alone they seem still privileged 
to act. 

To action then we invite every man charged with civil 
power. Once again we ren ind you that a noble field lies 
open tg your exertions. Other hands have performed the 
work of destruction and have wiped away the ancient emjiires 
and monarchies of the East. These have fallen uiip^d 
because stained with innocent blood and polluted by injus- 
tice. To you belongs the double work of restoration and 
reform, not by a blind introduction of the law or policy of 
England, but by grafting English honor and justice upon the 
institutions of the East, • 

The work of conquest has been completed, the work of 
regeneration must begin. Let our soldiers wear, as tliey 
have boldly won, the laurels of victory ; for the statesmen of 
India a glorious oaken crown remains. To raise up a de- 
graded race, to cure the plagues of past bad Government 
and bad morals, to prepare — if you may he so blessed — tlie 
way for real virtue and true religion, to this you arc called, 
and, look round the world as you may, you will never find a 
more glorious vocation. 
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V 

BISHOP COPLESTON* 

We run the risk of saying something very trite when we 
venture a remark on the value of Biography. We will say 
it, notwithstaricling, that there is something very elevating 
and very salutary in the kind of converse with a great and 
good man to which you arc admitted by means of a biogra- 
phy consisting, as most modern biographies do, chiefly of 
extracts from the diary and correspondence of the individual. 
In such a representation you see the best points of the 
man’s character \ and if your own short-comings, whether 
of temper, of self-denial, of right purpose, or of worthy 
achievement, should humble you as 3^011 draw the unavoid- 
able, tliough perhaps almost unconscious, comparison between 
the hero and 3 ’ourself, why, you will rise (like Antauis from 
his mother earth) all the stouter for that invigorating humi- 
liation. 

Edward, eddest son of John Bradford Co]>leston, Hector 
of OftVcll, in the county of Devon, was born at Oifwell on 
the 2 nd of February, 177(), and \uis educated by his father 
till he arrived at the age of fiftee n. In 1791 he went to 
Oxford, and in 1793 he gained the li riiversuy prize for Latin 
verse. l"he letter in which he announced his success to his 
father is, as hi.s biographei rem.aks, a pleasing specimen 
of the artless and eager joy ot the young scholar.’^ \Ve here 
subjoin it : 

“ My Okau Father, — I am happy to inform you that your expecta- 
tions with regard to my getting the university prize are verified. This 
iiiornirig 1 received die erichanting n$\vs, and 1 have taki n the earliest 
opportunity of imj>arting it to you. Indeed, one of the greatest sources 
of pleasure to me from so distinguislied an honour, is the thought of 
the satisfaction you will feel, as well as all the family. I have just been 
to Mr. Oowe, the public Orator, who has paid rne the mest flattering 
comj)liinynt.s. 1 know you will excuse this slovenly and short letter, 
and iinpufc it to the flurry of my spirits, which you will easily believe 
are rather agitated at so unexpected an event ; and indf e(l it almost ap- 
pears to me like a dream. 1 am so impatient that you should be 
informed of this, that T almost fancy every line 1 write retards ymur 
seeing my letter. And I am convinced no other intelligence after this 
can be any ways interesting to you. 1 will write again in a day or two. 


* Memoir of Adward Copleaton, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, with Selections 
from his Diary and Correspondence, &c.,by Willinni James Copleston,M. A., 
Hector of Cromhall, Gloucestershire, and late fellow of Oriel College, Ox- 
ford. London, John W. Parker and Son. 1851. 

' 2 K 
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TJISHOP COPLESTON. 


and be more particular; at present, I can only add rny duty and kind- 
est love to my mother, love to my brothers and sisters. 

And 1 am, my dear Father, 

Your ever dutiful and affectionate son, 

E. Copleston/* 

It is not unworthy of remark, in these times when every 
one makes it a point of honour to write an illegible hand, 
that Bishop Coplestori, from his boyhood upwards, made it a 
matter of principle to write legibly. That any person, able 
to handle a pen, should habitually do otherwise, he thought 
showed some degree of arrogance, or else of selfish careless- 
ness.^^ As wc value ourselves on the legibility of our own 
handwriting, we transcribe this just seutimeut with the 
greater satisfaction. 

In 1795, Mr. Copleston was invited by the Provost and 
fellows of Oriel to be chosen into their society, when he had 
not entered his name on the list of cornjjetitors. In the 
next year, his probationary year at Oriel, be gained the prize 
for the English Essay. The subject w^as Agriculture ; and 
his manner of treating it won for the author a compliment 
quite unique in the history of university prizes essays,^^ for 
the thanks of the Agricultural Society were communicated 
to him by Sir J. Sinclair, the President. In his twenty-first 
year Mr. Copleston undertook the office of college tutor ; 
and at the same time he became Captain m a regiment of 
Volunteers, 1797 being the year of the expected French in- 
vasion, when all England was in arms. He made a capital 
officer, it seems, being at this time a person of very active 
and vigorous habits, — {hinking little of accomplishing in five 
hours the first twenty-two •miles of a walk from Oxford to 
Upton. In the year 1800 Mr. Copleston was admitted to 
priest^s orders, and preferred to the vicarage of St. Mary 
the Virgin. At this time he makes the following entry in his 
diary ; — Jan. 1, 1800. Upon settling accounts, found ray- 
self possessed of £ 2 \” He lived to be richer ; but neither 
for itself noi^ for himself does he appear to have valued 
money. He valued it for other ends ; — but we are antici- 
pating, 

III 1802, when he had just completed his twenty-sixth 
year, he was elected Poetry Professor. His Praelectiones 
Academicae,^^ delivered during the next ten years, and 
published in 1813, are well known. During 1802, and the 
two following years, Mr. Copleston amused his leisure hours 
with genealogical inquiries relating to his own family, his 
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particular object, in this somewhat whimsical pursuit, being 
to trace up his own line of descent through a junior branch 
to the ancient stock of Coplestou, of Coplcston, in the 
county of Devon. For this purpose he ransacked the 
archives of the Tower, the Rolls Chapel, and Doctors^ Com- 
mons, hunting between whiles over parish registers, and 
monuments in different parish churches.^^ His diligence 
was rewarded by his being able to trace himself up as high 
as the year 1574. We need not wonder that Mr, Copleston 
was at this time recognised, as a kindred spirit, by the 
Antiquarian Society, who elected him a Fellow' on the 5th 
of March, 1805. It is not to be supposed that, when he 
traced his pedigree up to 1574, he was content to believe 
til at it really went no further back, for he was well acquainted 
witli the old distich (the more likely to be genuine that it 
takes an assonance for a rhyme) which marks the Saxon 
origin of the family — 

“ Crocker, Cruwys, and Copleston, 

When the Conqueror came, were at home.*’ 

In 1806 Mr. Copleston was elected senior treasurer of his 
college ; and, being elected for six years, instead of, as 
usual, for one only, be was enabled to effect an important 
and beneficial cliange in the financial arrangements of the 
institution. It was probably now, as conjectured by liis 
biographer, that iic ‘■n)cgaii to w ork out those philosophical 
principles which enabled him afterwards to write with so 
much effect upon the monetary affairs of the nation. 

In 1807 he published his Advice to a Young Reviewer^ 
with a specimen of the Art/^ a playful satire on the prin- 
ciples and practice of the Edinburgh Review, This is rc- 
jirinted in an appendix to the volume before us, and we 
cannot resist transcribing a few passages. The w'ay in which 
lie subsides from the serious into the sarcastic is amusing. 

You mre now about to enter on a profession which has the means 
of doing much good to society, and scarcely any temptation to do harm. 
You may encourage genius, you may chastise superficial arrogance, ex- 
]>o8e falsehood, correct error, and guide the taste and opinions of the 
a^e in no small degree, by the books you praise and recommend. All 
this, too, may he done without running the risk of making any enemies, 
or subjecting yourself to be called to account for your criticism, however 
severe. While your name is unknown, your person is invulnerable: 
at the same time your own aim is sure ; for you may take it at your 
leisure; and your blows fall heavier than those of any writer whose 
name is gwen, or who is simply anonymous. There is a mysterious 
authority in the plural we, whicn no single name, whatever may be its 
reputation, can acquire ; and under the sanction of this imposing style, 
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your strictures, your praises, and your dogmas, will command universal 
attention, and be received as the fruit of united talents, acting on one 
common principle — as the judgments of a tribunal who decide only on 
mature deliberation, and who protect the interests of literature with un- 
ceasing vigilance. 

Such being the high importance of that office, and such its opportu- 
nities, I cannot bestow a few hours of leisure better than in furnishing 
you M’ith some hints for the more easy and effectual discharge of it : 
hints which arc, I confess, loosely thrown together, but which are the 
result of long experience, and of frequent reflection and comparison. 
And if anything should strike you at first sight as rather equivocal in 
point of morality, or deficient in lil)erality and feeling, 1 beg you will sup- 
press all such scruples, and consider them as the offspring of a con- 
tracted education and narrow way of thinking, which a little intercourse 
with the world and sober reasoning wif speedily overcome. 

Now, as in the conduct of life nothing is more to be desired than 
some governing principle of action, to which all other principles and 
motives must be made subservient, so in the art of reviewing, 1 would 
lay down as a fundamental position, which you must never lose sight of, 
and which must be the mainspring of all your criticisms — write what 
will sell:* 

To this golden rule,’* he goes on to say, every minor 
canon must be subordinate, and must V)e either immediately 
deducible from it, or at least be made consistent with it 
and he contends that tlie principle is as honest and virtuous 
as it is discreet, for how can you render service to mankind, 
as a reviewer, if men do not read what you write ? Your 
utility, therefore, it is plain, depends upon your popularity ; 
and popularit}" cannot be obtained without humouring the 
taste and inclinations of uien/* One great advantage result- 
ing from tlie adoption of such a priuciple is, that it greatly 
lightens the reviewer's labours, seeing that it is much easier 
to follow the public taste than to dh’ecf it. 

It has been idly said, that a reviewer acts in a judicial capacity, and 
that his conduct should be regulated by the same rules by which the 
judge of a civil court is governed : that he should rid himself of every 
bias ; be patient, cautious, sedate, and rigidly impartial ; that he should 
not seek to show off himself, and should check every disposition to 
enter into ihe case as a partisan. 

** Such is the language of superficial thinkers ; but in reality there is 
no analogy between the two cases. A judge is promoted to that office 
by the autnority of the state ; a reviewer by his own. The former is 
independent of controul, and may therefore freely follow the dictates of 
his own conscience : the latter depends for his very bread upon the 
breath of public opinion : the great law of self-preservation, therefore, 
points out to him a different line of action. Besides, as we have already 
observed, if he ceases to please, be is no longer read, and consequently 
is no longer useful. In a court of justice, too, the part of*amusing the by- 
standers rests with the counsel : in the case of criticism, if the reviewer 
himself does not undertake it, who will ? Instead of vainly aspiring, 
therefore, to the gravity of a magistrate, 1 would advise him, when he 
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sits down lo write, to place himself in the imapfinary situation of a 
cross-exaininirig pleader. He may comment, in a vein of agreeable 
irony, upon the jirofession, the manner of life, the look, dress, or even 
the name of the witness he is examining : when he has raised a con- 
temptuous opinion of him in the minds of the court, he may proceed to 
draw answers from him capable of a ludicrous turn, and be may carve 
and garble these to his own liking. This mode of ])rocee(li ng you will 
find most practicable in jmetry, where the boldness of the image, or the 
delicacy of thought, for which the reader’s mind was prepared in the 
original, will easily he made to appear extravagant or affected, if judici- 
ously singled out, and detached from the group to which it belongs. 
Again, since much depends upon the rhythm and the terseness of ex- 
pression, both of which are sometimes destroyed by dropping a single 
word, or transposing a phrase, I have known much advantage arise 
from not quoting in the form of a literal extract, hut giving a brief 
summary in j)rose of the contents of a poetical passage ; and interlar«l- 
ing your own language with occasional [)hrascs of the poem, marked 
with inverted commas. These, and a thousand other little expedients, 
by whi(‘h the arts of quizzing and banter flourish, jmactice w^ill soon 
teach you. If it should he necessary to transcribe a dull passage, not 
very fertile in topics of humour and raillery, you may introduce it as a 
' favorable specimen of the author's manner.' ” 

After giving instructions how to cut np^' books of tra- 
vels as well as poems, he continues — 

“ You will perhaps wonder why all my instructions are pointed to- 
wards the censure, and not the praise of book.s ; but many rea.sons 
might be given wdiy it should he so. The chief are, that this part is 
both easier, and will sell better Let us bear the words of Mr. Hurke 
on a subject not very dissimilar; * In such cases', says he, ‘ the writer 
lias a certain tire and alacrity inspired into him by a conscioasiKSS, that, 
let it fare how' it w’ill with the subject, his ingenuity w-ill be sure of ap- 
plause ; aiul tins alacrity becomes much greater, if he acts upon the 
oflensive, by the impetuosity that always accompanies an attack, and 
the unfortunrit(‘ propensity wdiich mankind have lo the finding and ex- 
aggerating fault‘d.’ — Pref. Viudic. Nat, Soc. y>. (i. Y'ou wdll jierceive that I 
have on no occasion sanctioned the hifscr motives of }>rivate ])ique, envy, 
revenge, and love of detraction ; at le«ist I have not recommended harsh 
treatment upon any of these grounds ; I have argued simply on the 
abstract moral principle which a reviewer should ever have present lo 
his mind ; but if any of these motives insinuate themselves as second- 
ary springs of action, 1 would not condemn them : they may come in aid 

of the grand leading principle, and powerfully second its operation.” 

* 

“But it is time/^ he continues, ^'to close these tedious 
precepts/^ Example, he thinks, is better than precept ; — 
and we must enrich our pages with a few passages from Mr. 
Copleston^s example of the art of reviewing, It is hastily 
done,” he says, “ but it exemplifies well enough what I have 
said of the poetical department, and exhibits most of those 
qualities, which disappointed authors are fond of railing at, 
under the names of flippancy, arrogance, conceit, misre- 
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presentation, and malevolence : reproaches, which yon will 
only regard as so many acknowledgments of success in your 
undertaking, and infallible tests of an established lame 
and rapidly increasing circulation/^ Here follows the open- 
ing of the model review : 

“ VAUegrOy a Poem. By John Milton. No Printer's name. 

It lias become a jiractice of late u lih a certain descrijition of pcojile 
who have no visible means of subsistence, to string together a few trite 
images of rural scenery, interspersed with vulgarisms in dialect, and 
traits of vulgar manners; to dress up these materials in a sing-song 
jingle, and to offer them for sale as a jioem. According to the most ap- 
proved recijies, something about the heathen gods and goddesses, and 
schuol'boy topics of JStyx and Cerberus, and lillysiuin, is occasionally 
tiiiTuvn in, and the composition is com))lcle. 'I’he stock-in-trade of 
these adventurers is in general scanty enough, and their art, therefore, 
consists in disposing it to the best advantage. But if such be the aim 
of the writer, it is the critic’s busine.ss to detect and defeat the im]ios- 
lure ; to warn the public against the purchase of sbo}) worn goods, 
and tinsel wares ; to protect the fair trader, by exposing the tricks of 
needy quacks and Tiioiintebanks ; and to chastise that forward and noisy 
importunity, with which they present themselves to the public notice. 

“ How far Mr. Milton is amenable to this discipline, will best appear 
from a brief analysis of the poem before us.'’ 

The reviewer procce(l55 to analyse the poem from the open- 
ing, and tve wish >vc felt ourselves at lilierty to copy straight 
on. But we must not encroach too far upon tlie space that 
may belong to others ; sow'cjumpto the reviewer^s recep- 
tion of the heroine, buxom, blithe, and debonair/^ — one, 
who, (he remarks,) aUhongh evidently a great favourite 
of the poet’s, and therefore to be received w itli all due cour- 
tesy, is notwithstanding introduced under the suspicious des- 
cription of an aliasJ^ 

In heaven yclejfd Euphrosyne, 

And by men, heart-casing Mirth. ' 

"Judging, indeed, from the light and easy deportment of this gay 
nym[)h, one might guess there were good reasons for a change of name, 
as she changed her residence. 

" But of all vice."! there is none we abhor more than that of slanderous 
insinuation; we^shall therefore confine our moral strictures to the 
nymph’s mother, in whose defence the poet has little to say himself. 
Here, too, as in the case of the there is .some doubt: for the un- 

certainty of descent on the father’s side having become trite to a pro- 
verb, the author, scorning that beaten track, has left us to choose be- 
tween two mothers for his favourite ; and without much to guide our 
choice ; for, whichever we fix upon, it is plain she was no better than 
she should be. As he seems, however, himself inclined jto the latter of 
the two, we will even suppose it so to be : — 

Or whether (as some sages sing) 

The frolic wind that breathes the spring ^ 
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Zephyr with Aurora playing, 

A if he met her once a-Maying ; 

There on beds of violets blue, 

And fresh-blown roses wash’d in dew, &c. 

Some dull people might imagine that the wind was more like the breath 
of spring, than spring the breath of the wind ; but we are more dis- 
posed to question the author’s ethics than his physics, and accordingly 
cannot dismiss these May gambols without some observations. 

“ In the first place, Mr. M. seems to have higher notions of the anti- 
quity of the May-pole than we have been accustomed to attach to it. 
Or perhaps he thought to shelter the equivocal nature of this affair un- 
der that sanction. To us, however, who can hardly subscribe to the 
doctrine " that vice loses half its evil by losing all its grossness,’ neither 
the remoteness of time, nor the gayety of the season, furnishes a suffi- 
cient palliation. ‘Violets blue,’ and ‘fresh-blown roses,’ are to be 
sure more agreeable objects of the imagination than a gin-shop in 
Wapping, or a booth in Bartholomew Fair ; but in point of morality, 
tiicsc are distinctions without a difference: or, it maybe, the cultivation 
of mind, which teaches us to reject and nauseate these latter objects, 
aggravates tin; case, if our iin])rovcment in taste he not accompanied by 
a proportionate improvement of morals.” 

After this grand flcmri^sh of morality, the reviewer proceeds 
to tell us that ‘Sve arc next favoured with an eninneration 
of the atUnidants of tliis ' debonair' nvinph, in all the mi- 
nuteness of a German dramatis ptrsona^^ or a ropc-dancer^s 
hand-bill:"— 

“ Haste thee, nymph, ai.d bring with 
Jest, nnd youthful Jollity; 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. 

Nods, and hecks, and wreathed smiles. 

Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 

And love to live in dimple sleek ; 

Sport that wrinkled ('are derides, 

And Laughter, bolding both his sides 

“ The author, to prove himself worthy of being admitted of the crew, 
skips and capers about upon ‘ the light fantastic toe,’ that tiiere is no fol- 
lowing him. He scampers through all the categories, in search of his ima- 
ginary beings, from substance to quality, and back again; from thence 
to action, passion, habit, &c., with incredible celerity. lor in- 

stance, would have expected cranks, nods, becks, and wreath fin smiles, as a 
part of a group in which Jest, Jollity, Sport, and Laughter figure away 
as full-formed entire personages r The family likeness is certainly very 
strong in the two last, and if we had not been told, we should perhaps 
have thought the act of deriding as appropriate to laughter as to sport. 

But how are we to understand the stage directions ? 

Come, and trip it as you go. 

“ Are the words used synonymously ? Or is it meant that this airy 
gentry shall come iif at a minuet step, and go off in a jig ? The pheno- 
menon of a tripping crank is indeed novel, and would doubtless attract 
numerous spectators.” 
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To come to the end of this pleasant review, the reviewer 
declares that the poem concludes with a couplet which would 
not have disgraced Sternhold : — 

‘‘ These delights if thou caust give. 

Mirth, with thee 1 mean to live. 

" Of Mr. M.’s good intentions there can be doubt ; but we beg to re- 
mind him that in every compact of this nature there are two opinions to 
be consulted. He presumes perhaps upon the poetical powers he has dis- 
played, and considers them as irresistible for every one must observe 
in how different a strain he avows his attachinent now and at the open^ 
ing of the poem. Then it was. 

If I give ibee honour due, 

Mirth, admit me of thy crew. 

But having, it should seem, established his pretensions, he now tliinks 
it sufficient to give notice, that he means to live with her because he 
likes her. 

** Upon the whole, Mr. Milton seems to be j)().ssesse(l of some fancy and 
talent for rhyming ; two most dangerous endowments, which often un- 
fit men for acting an useful part in life, without (pialifying tliem for 
w'hat is great and brilliant. If it be true, as we have beard, that he has 
declined advantageous prospects in business, for the sake of indulging 
his poetical humour, fve hope it is not yet too late to }»rcvail upon lum 
to retract his resolution. With the help of Cocker and common indus- 
try he may become a respectable scrivener ; but it is not all the Zephyrs, 
and Auroras, and Corydons, and Tbyrsises, aye, nor his junketing 
Queen Mab, and drudging Goblins, that will ever make him a poet.” 

In 1810-11 Mr. Copleston encountered the Edinburgh 
Review more sternly, in his three Replies to the calumnies of 
the Edinburgh Re vie w^^ in regard to the course of education 
pursued by the Oxford University. We may have occasion 
to revert to this controversy ; but, for the present we restrict 
ourselves to quoting Mr. Copleston's declaration that ** to 
exercise the mind of the student is the business of education, 
rather than to pour in knowledge.'^ Discarding the chrono- 
logical order, wc do ourselves the pleasure to transcribe here 
the honourable recantation of Sir D. K. Sandford, who had 
been one of the olfenders in the attack of the Edinburgh 
Review on the University. The book referred to in the letter 
wa.s Dr. Coplfeston^s Inquiry into the Doctrines %f Necessity 
and Predestination. 


College of Glasgow : December 22, 1823. 

Sir, — ^Though 1 hare too much reason to fear that a letter with my 
signature may not be acceptable to you, 1 cannot refrain from 
giving the Himple expression of my gratitude for a very eiSBential service 
you have rendered me. My mind (as I suppose, at some season or 
*nust be the case with all serious thinkers on religious subjects) 
had been much agitated by the mysterious questions of predestination 
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and election. Till lately,, I confess with shame I had not read your 
book on this topic. Its recent perusal has put an end to my doubt 
and hesitations — I hope for ever. The very work which, when un- 
known to me, I dared to mention in a slighting manner, has thus, 
under Providence, been the happy instrument of removing all my 
hesitations, and yielding peace to my disquieted thoughts. You will, 
perhaps, receive with indifference this tardy atonement for former 
petulance and error. But great will be my satisfaction if to the other 
members of the university, with whom my sincere confession of a heavy, 
fault has reconciled me, I shall be enabled to add the name of Dr, 
Oojjleston. 

I am, with much respect. 

Your most obedient humble .servant, 

D. K. Sandvord.^' 

Dr. Coplestoii, of course, responded with such alacrity as 
was befittiug ; and Professor Sandford had no words to 
e.\pi’css the iieartfelt jdeasurc^’ with wdiich the reply affected 
him ; — but just as befitting the occasion was it that the full 
expression of Dr. Copleston’s feelings was conveyed to his 
friend Pereiis, and not to the penitent Professor, when 
speaking of Sandford’s letter as one which surprised and gra- 
tified me more than any I ever remember to have received.^^ 
In 1813, Mr. Coplestou declined an offer of the headship 
of Magdalen ilall, made him by hi^? friend liord Grenville, 
whose election to the chancellorship of the University, over 
the heads of Lord Eldon and the Duke of Beaufort, Mr. 
Coplcston hnd been very instruniental in effecting. He look- 
ed to succeed to the provostship of his own College, to which, 
when it fell vacant in 1814, he was advanced by acclamation. 
On thi.s occasion he was created H.D. by diploma, an honour 
the highest that the university can bestow, puriug tl^e 
latter year Dr. Gopleston visited the Continent, his route 
lying through Paris to Switzerland and Northcrii Italy. 
I close the notice of this tour,” writes his bibgrapher, 
with a specimen of playful humour — the whim of some 
mountain hour.” Anything more exquisitely Wurdswoythi- 
an than the specimen we have never read. Here it is. 

% ** Ewtraci from * The Excursiou.' 

Nor mountain scenes alone exalt the mind 
To bliesfol musing, but such incidents. 

As mountain wanderers meet with, oft beguile 
Their weary steps, and whisper better things 
lhan from the craggy steep of Grin del wald, 

* Or Gitmsel, can be gathered. Such, I ween, 

Befel me, as one day I walked alone 
Part of the way from Zurich on to Zng. 

Twas a steep hill, and they had much to do 

2 L 
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To ilrair the carriaf^e 1 went on l)efore, 

And presently, between the hazel liou^fha, 

Bright colours caught my eye— ere long I found 
It was a pedlar’s tray — such as sometimes 
One sees on turnpike roads in England — there 
Emperors and kings with barking curs were mixed, 

And gaudy parrots, and a Sappho’s head, 

And an old cart-horse, lean as lean could be. 

A few steps more, and I was near the gate 
At which the fK*dlar stopped, but he was 8tooj)ing 
To take his load of gewgaws uj) again ; 

Whilst two sweet children wistfully looked on, 

Eyeing the gorgeous medley. 1/ittle souls ! 

Their hearts went with him as he turned away 
With all his treasure, and they felt a pang 
As whilom Orpheus, at the parting look 
Of lost Eurydice, or as some saint, 

Whose slumbers angels bless and charm the sight 
With smiles and radiant glory — straight he wakes. 

And all the heavenly vision melts in air ; 

So stood these artless children hand in hand 
With look of disappointment, as the man 
Mov’d off: for he, forsooth, had asked too much, 

1'hc father said, a prudent cottager, 

Who leari'd upon his spade, and stood a while, 

As if he, too, would fain have bought a toy 
To deck his parlour mantel-piece. 'I'hen I, 

Suspecting what bkd happened, stoj)f)ed the pedlar, 

And bade each bashful child chiisc what it liked. 

Scarce did they seem to understand ray sjxteeh.^ 

Because ’ twas French t but signs are eloquent * 

When they interpret wishes ; soon they saw 
That I would undertake to pay the price, 

And each pounced on a parrot. Happier they 
Than when some connoisseur at picture-sale 
In Bondstreel gees a Rembrandt or Vandyke 
Going for a song, and to himself knocked down. 

Though l^illips lies hit Irast and buyers throng 
'fhe auction. Each then quickly turned, and said 
In German patnis what to me did sound 
Melodious ; for it spoke of gratitude. 

And undissembled pleasure felt at heart. 

And long shall I remember thi>se glad eyes 
Which glisten’d as they spoke, now on the parrot, 

Now uf)on roe full-turned. And long, whene’^, 

A pedlar’s tray shall pa8.s me on the road, 

% quick association I shall see 

lliese happy children— and shall hear them lisp 

Their pa/ois, and their oft-repeated * dank* ” 

The man who can read that without delight — w^ most 
heartily pity. Its beauties do not require to be pointed out, 
but we cannot refrain from dwelling on them for a few mo- 
ments. The picture of the children — as " each pounced on 
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a parrot^^ — is exquisite; — and tlnui the moral loveliness of 
the equally simultaneous quickly’^ turning to speak their 
gratitude^ — their glistening eyes oscillating between the 
parrot and Dr. Copleston, as delight and gratitude rose up- 
permost in their little hearts, — or as they sought uncon- 
sciously perhaps to blend and harmonize the two feelings, 
— investing the doctor, no doubt, with half the glories 
of the parrot. There were very gorgeous parrots in those 
days : — we remember them well, about the year 1815. Dr. 
('oplcston must have come across them about the time of 
tlieir first migration from Italy. It is long since we have 
seen any of the kind, so that we fancy they have now 
become extinct, like Queen Elizabeth's pippins and the rac- 
galosaiirus. The mention of better things than from the 
craggy steep of Grindenwald, or Grimsel, can be gathered,^^ 
has reference, we suspect, to the botanical pursuits of some 
of his fellow-traveller|. At all events, Mr. Philip B. Dun- 
can, who travelled with him in 1817, records that he en- 
joyed the grand scenery of nature more than any details of 
natural liistory — of plants or animals, seen in the open air 
or in museums.^^ Mr. Duncan goes on to say : — 

“ His patience, 1 fear, was <^ometiine8 severely taxed by my brother’s . 
and my devotion to botany, and anxiety to get every rare plant to be 
found in our^ifferent axciirsions. I remember one cf our adventures 
with particuliF delight. We had set out to ascend the Bhigi mountain, 
hut unfortunately the day was so foggy tnat our friend wished to aban- 
don the undertaking as useless, hut on my resolving to persevere, in 
]iojK*s of adding to ray store of rare plants, he agreed to accompany us, 
and on arriving at the chalet, near the summit of the mountain we 
found several unfortunate male and female travellers, who had been 
waiting three days in hopes of witnessing the magnificent scenery dis 
played from this most interesting of all the Swiss mountains. We con- 
tinned to ascend to the highest point, when on a sudden, to our great 
surjirise and delight, the curtain of the dark was drawn up, the sun 
hurst forth in its most splendid brightness, and illuminated the grandest 
scene of lakes, mountains, and cities i ever beheld. I'he C^erman ladies 
who witnessed it were extravagant in their raptures of delight, and 
screamed forth some German poetry, expressive of their enlhusiasm, 
that wakened |he echoes all around us.” ^ , 

The consideration that Dr. Copleston was never married 
renders the following letter the more touching. He is 
writing, after having been a householder somewhat more 
than g. year^^ to his friend the Bev. W. N. Darnell, an old 
fellow-collegian, after a severe illne|p, and having just parted 
with his sisters, who had come up from Devonshire to 
nurse him. 
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“ Oriel College : June 2, 18 J 5. 

Let me not, with contemplation of my own solitude, for^^et to 

conjfrutulate you on the happiness which you are about to derive from 
a difTerent state of life, and which, from the anticipation of that state, 

must have already be^un Whether I am ever destined to enjoy 

a similar blessing I know not, but I feel most seuvsibly the truth of th.at 
saying, which proceeded from more than human wisdom, * It is not 
good for man to be alone/ Celibacy is tolerable to a man who lives 
in society, but it is a dismal state for a householder ; and it requires 
both better health and a stronger mind than 1 can boast to support 
it cheerfully. If ever I am so happy us to change it for a marrierl 
state, you shall certainly hear from me before it takes place, for 1 am 
sure you will not be indifferent to the interests of an old friend. It 
is kind of you to send me such flattering testimony to the success of 
my professional labours. The jn‘aelections have drawn more notice, 
and been more commended, than 1 had any reason to expect. This is a 
sufficient compensation for the labour and anxiety of mind which the 
composition of them cost me. I am sure that rny spirits would now 
be unequal to the same task— glad, therefore, am I that I have no such 
duty now before me. God grant that 1 may have strength and spirits 
for those which belong to iny station ! ^ 

Ever, my dear friend. 

Most sincerely yours, 

K. C.” 

Nowhere, throughout the volume before us, do we find 
any other allusion to tln.s subject. Whether, therefore, Dr. 
Coplestou loved and was unfortunate ; or whether his con- 
ception of connubial comfort in the abstract ev^ tended, in 
his own case, to any thing more definite than a regret that 
some worthy w oniau or another did not take upon herself to 
marry him, must be left to conjecture. Ilis sketch, already 
quoted, of the two children hand in hand” mourtifnlly 
watching the departure of the pedlar — reminds us of poor 
Charles Lamb^s Dream -child reii^^ ; — but no man, with a 
warm heart, was ever less of a sentimentalist than Dr. 
Copleston. 

In a letter to his brother, written in the course of his con- 
tinental tour in 1816, he gives a ciuious account of the ob- 
servance of the Jewish Sabbath in Holland, while remarking 
on religious observances in general. 

“ In all the places of worship I have attended (except one, which 
I will speak of presently), 1 must say that there was greater ap- 
pCfirauce of devotion than the English church ordinarily presents. 
The jieople seem to make it more their own business. They come 
liefore the service begins. Many sit there an hour with their books, 
and seemed to lie engaged in private prayer. I confess I cannot under- 
stand the ground upon which the English boast themselves to be a 
peculiarly relig'ous people. To be sure, on the Continent, Sunday is re- 
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f^arded as a festival, and all sorts of innocent amusements j?o on in the 
evening, after divine service is over. This is the case as much in 
Protestant as in Catholic countries, and I believe Heylin, in his 
Treatise on the Sahhath^ is right in saying that the day was never, in 
the history of the Church, considered as profaned by the practice, 
till about the latter end of our Elizabeth’s reign, when the Puritan 
notions began to prevail. The place of worshij) I meant to speak of is 
the Jew’s synagogue at Amsterdam, such mockery of religions I never 
beheld. There are two synagogues, one for Portuguese, the other 
for German Jews, being the two classes into which they are divided ; 
they are 2.'i,00() and upwards in all. The Portuguese are reckonecl 
much superior in respectability to the others. We went to that first on 
Friday evening, when their Sabbath begins. It was nearly full of a 
dirty rabble, all either bawling aloud, or gabbling over books, or talking 
and laughing with each other — a perfect image of Babel. The priest, 
who had something of g dress, led the way occasionally, but did not 
seem to wear the slightest a])pearance of reverence or seriousness, 
and, after shutting the book, slapped one of his acquaintance on the 
shoulder as they were going out of the place. An exchange, or a 
crowded market for old clothes, might as well pass for a religious 
assembly. And yet there is not a Jew in Amsterdam who would 
not, 1 dare say, rather suffer severely, or even lose his money, than 
miss his synagogue, or work on a Saturday.” 

At Antwerp Dr. Coplestou ascended the spire, whicli is 
one of the highest in the Netherlands, and the view from 
which is remarkably extensive. Here he fell in with a new 
tlieory of tlie pictuixsquc. 

“The sexton of the araustd ae not a little — [lu writes to 

his sistorl. — Heroin thfl|SffiH% of tho Flemish to the English, we con- 
trived to under;, tand one another toierauly well, with the aid of a little 
French. He thought highlj^ a.s you may suppose, of the prospect 
from his tower, continually repeating, as he looked round with an air 
of exultation, ‘ tout plat, tout plat, tout jdat.’ I asked him if he had 
ever seen a hill. Me told me he had once at Brussels, but he evident- 
ly considered it a defect in nature.” 

Remarking, to his sister, the* change in the shape of the 
hills and valleys, in the kinds of the grass, the mode of culti- 
vation, &c., and the prospect of reaching strata still more 
primitive as their ascending route lay along tin Rhine, he 
adds an observation on geological phraseology. 

“ Of course you know that, in geology, abore means below ! What 
was originally above, is now below”, in consequence of the partial eleva- 
tion of those lowest strata which form our highest mountains, and 
wluch of course, lifted with them the intervening strata. Thus a 
river which, like the Rhine, takes its rise in the highest ridges, travels 
successively from one stratum to the other till it arrives at that which 
is now lowest, but which, supposing no disturbance to have taken 
4 >Iace, would ht at the top." 

In 1819 Dr. Coplestou published two letters to Sir Ro- 
l>ert Peel, — the one * On the pemiciom effects of a vuriablc 
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Htandard of valiie^^ — the other on the Poor-laws. The high 
testimony that was borne, in Parliament, by Mr. Tierney, 
Sir James Macintosh, Mr. Baring, and others, to the value of 
these writings, we have not room to quote ; nor is it perhaps 
necessary. They established his character as a Political Eco- 
nomist. Thus we now find in his diaries such entries as the 
following : — 

^May 22, 1821.— Interview with Mr. Peel and Sir A. Baring, on 
finance.’ 

* April 8, 1822. — Interview with Mr. Huskisson, by appointment, on 
finance,’ 

In 1821, Dr. Copleston published that Inquiry, into the 
Doctrines of Necessity and Predestinatimi, to whicli reference 
has been already made. The work is one well adapted to 
give to many minds the same relief and satisfaction wdiich 
wc have alreadv seen Sir D. K. Sandford so warrhlv ackiiow- 
ledging ; and wx hope to have an opportunity of giving our 
readers, some other time, an outline of its argument. His 
Prelections as Professor of Poetry have been already men- 
tioned ; and here, while noticing these later exertions of his 
inl!?llect, we may record the judgment pronounced on Dr. 
Copleston by Sir James Macintosh as ^^the only writer of 
our time w'ho has equally distinguished himself in [)aths so 
distant from each other as classical ^jte||||p.re, political econo- 
my, and metaphysical philosophy. 

Our liking for the name of CoplestlSh nrst arose from the 
affectionate and reverential mention of him in the. works of 
Whatcly, to whom w^e owe personally a debt of gratitude for 
having given us, through those works, onr earliest satisfac- 
tory views of subjects the study of which has long been to 
us a source of delight. Weiooked, therefore, with interest, 
for the correspondence of these two friends ; and w'e are 
somewhat disappointed at the smallness of the amount pre- 
sented to us. In a letter written in 1824 we find some spe- 
culation on a question which, though often likely to present 
itself to the mind, wc do not remember to have met >vith 
any previous attempt to view with any precision. 

“ Oriel College : October 24. 

My oear Whately, — Whether 1 answered the letter 1 received 
from you in Devonshire, announcing the birth of jour third child, I 
really do not know; but I had some qualms of conscience on that score, 
and was about to write at a venture, when your lettef of the 20th„ 
arrived. I'hc postscript serves to lessen the anxiety naturally excited in 
the breast of a friend by the general tone of this letter. Before many 
days are over, I trust you will be able to tell me that your alarm is at an 
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end. A little change of air, and scene, and occupation, as soon as Mrs. 
\V. is able to bear it, will, I dare say, re-establish her health. 

I can easily enter into the feelings yon describe, which impel Mrs. 
W. to exertions beyond her strength ; but after so severe a le.s8on, even 
the sense of duty must be satisfied in permitting many things to go un- 
attended to, which, if the means were in our hands, we should be glad 
to regulate. It seems absurd to mount to metaphysical principles for a 
guide in the common familiar concerns of life. Yet 1 have frequently 
been led to reflect on the wide prevalence of evil in the world, as a 
proof that God cannot expect us to harass ourselves incessantly in re- 
sisting it. He doubtless permits it, as aflbrding an arena for our ener- 
gies, directed as they should be in obedience to his will. But it could 
never be meant that our own enjoyment is to be nullified by it. 

These reflections used to occur to my mind when engaged in active 
duties as a college officer ; and it often appeared to me the most diffi- 
cult question, with what degree of evil existing under one’s eyes one 
might fairly indulge a feeling of ccrmplacency, and a desire for repose or 
enjoyment. No one will say that these feelings are not to be indulged at 
all, while any degree of evil exists around us which we may by possi- 
bility counteract. Our Saviour himself was not always teaching or re- 
lieving distress, and much liotb of moral and physical evil he must have 
witnessed without interfering to correct it. 

Whenever, therefore, a service of this kind exceeds the measure of 
our health or spirits, we ought to he satisfied that another duty with- 
draws ufi from it, and endeavour to forget, by diversion to other subjects, 
the imperfections and blemishes which are insei)arahlc from earthly 
tilings. 

It is seldom, indeed, that one has occasion to inculcate this sort of 
duty, hut the best motives require a iiiodenung hand even benevolence 
ttsclf may grow up iQt^^|||||i|isin.” 

lu Ncf^crobcr lUiPf)!*. Coplcstoii received, from Lord 
Goderieli, tlie offer of the bishopric of Llandaff, and tlic dean- 
ery of St. Paurs. The acceptance of this preferment con- 
strained him, by a sense of duty, to resign the provostship of 
Oriel College, Here his biographer remarks, that, “ Affcc- 
tit)natc and reverential attention towards his parents was a 
marked and most pleasing feature in the bishop^s character. 
Whenever he had anything agreeable to communicate, it seems 
to have been his first thought to write to them. Nor is it 
by any means a trifling indication of this habit of mind, thatjk 
in tliese letters he always subscribed himself ^ Your duti^yH 
and affectionate son' — no less when he signed f E. Llanda^^^ 
than when, a scholar of C.C.C., he wrote home to announce 
his liatin verse prize." 

From the Bishop^s diary of 1828 we take what follows. 

* Nop. 6. — My father and mother arrived from Exeter, both in good 
health — one nflar eighty, the other eighty-two.* 

* Sunday t Nov. 9. — My father and his grandson John served the Church 
in the morning ; my brother read prayers and I preached in the after- 
noon. This remarkable union of three generations in my native place, 
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made a strong? impression u|)on us all, and upon the whole parish. 
Only two individuals of the congregation were there whom my father 
found at his first coming to OfFwell, in 1774/ 

“ May, 13. — Dined at Dr. Blombcrg’s. The Duke of Cumberland 
and a small party. The duke aflTable, and apparently much pleased 
with his entertainment. Mr. Sadler, the memi)er for Newark, there, 
with whom I had much talk about the principle of population, free 
trade, &c,, in the course of which he maintained many parado.ves, but 
said he could demonstrate them by the surest evidence of facts. The 
duke joined us in the drawing-room, and entered very particularly with 
me into the Catholic Relief Bill, and his renunciation of the Duke 
of Wellington. Upon this subject he was unusually explicit. Upon 
my observing that the king’s speech was a sufficient indication that the 
king’s consent to the measure had been obtained, he said, " Not a bit of 
it. The king never gave his consent, nor does he now approve of what 
they have done. He has been deceived by them. I arrived in England 
on the 1 4th and the ne.xt day waited^n the king, and took the liberty of 
expressing my regret that I must vote against Catliolic Emancipation, 
which he, the king, had sanctioned. The king replied sharply, ‘ I have 
sanctioned no such thing. They have never proposed it to me. The laws 
affecting the Roman Catholics are to be reviewed, but that is not Catho- 
lic Emancipation.’ ’ All this the duke amplified and reiterated with 
great earnestness, telling me that the ministry were at one time on the 
point of being dismissed, so much did the king resent this duplicity. 
He then took his leave very graciously.” 


In the diary of 1832 it is rcfresliiiig to find the follow- 
ing— 

* February 22.'- On this day, following H|M|mmple of almost all the 
bishops, left off my wig.’ 

In a letter of this year from ASI™shop Wliately, we 
find the felicitous expression that rashly -cautious man the 

Archbishop of The existence of two Arch- 

bishopricks in England renders the blank here not a mere 
crystal screen ; yet those better acquainted than we are with 
the characters of the day, 'will no doubt sec through it as 
clearly as if it were such. 

Bishop Coplcston’s delight at the lillectric Telegraph is 
characteristic. 

February 2, 1840, Sunday. --My sixty-fourth birthday. Attended 
cathedral, ^^^^^'hiistered the sacrament. May the remainder of ray 
life correspond to the resolutions there made ! 

I./ast night I was hardly able to sleep, from the strong impression.^ 
made mi my mind by the stupendous discoveries and results of cx|>eri- 
ments by Mr, Whetstone on electricity, and his most ingenious mecha- 
nical api>aratus for an electric telegraph. He had kindly met roe by 
appointment in the lecture- room of King’s College, and for an hour and 
a quaiter was incessantly occupied in explaining 4o me ^ne the whole 
liocftirihe, and the admirable application of it to this purpose of a 
telegraph. The velocity with which the communication takes place is 
almost inconceivable. By some curious experiments, however, he 
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seems to have ascertained that it travel 160,000 miles, or more than 

eight times the circumference of the globe, in one second Gas 

and steam have done much, but this agent is destined to do much more, 
and to work an incalculable change in human affairs.” 

The latest verification that we have seen of the bishop's 
sanguine anticipations is the fact that tr|velling by railway 
has been diminished since the telegraph was put in operation. 
Commercial men find it a waste of time to go whisking 
through the air at a rate of sixty miles per hour, or to wait 
for the report of a messenger who can go no faster, — when 
the telegraph is available. Even Puck himself would be 
ashamed of his brag — 

* i’ll put a girdle round |Jie earth iii forty minutes’ — 

when the telegraph will put it forty times round the globe in 
ail eighth part of that number of seconda, W ell might the 
bishop say, as beautifully be does say, of the telegraph — 

” It far exceeds even the feats of pretended magic, and the wildest fic- 
tions (Tf the East. This subjugation of nature, and conversion of her 
powers to the use and will of (nan, actually do, as Lord Bacon predicted it 
would do, a thousand times more than wlnitall the preternatural j)Owers 
which men have dreamt of, and wdslied to obtain, were ever imagined 
capable of doing. Happy am 1 in having ('Ommenced my sixty-fiftn year 
w'ith this bright vision, which promises to iniroduce a wonderful reality, 
and an accession to ou^^^clual dominmn, boundless both in extent 
and value.” 

In a leite* of we come across Dr. Chalmers 

and the Free Church. The bishop is writing ot a dinner 
party. 

“ Among them were two Edinburgh clergymen. Dr. M'Farlane and 
Mr. Cunningham, introduced to me Jby a letter from Dr. Chalmers, 
whose errand was to interest the Bishops and other M. P.’s for the non- 
intrusion party. We had much friendly discussion, but I told them I 
thought their sensitive objection to the interference of the civil power, 
to the extent to which they pushed it, an over-refinement. The fact is 
— Chalmers and others — men of the greatest weight and respectauility 
— have committed themselves a little incautiously, and cannot, without 
loss of character, now recede an inch. There is not time to enter fully 
into the miestion, for I am summoned to the House eff Lo^ds to hear 
our friend the Bishop of Exeter on the Canada-popish question.” 

He had not time to enter fully into the question," but 
he touched it pretty nearly, we incline to think, in this 
brief notice it. 

In the yesBi* 1841 the bishop's letters speak of the infirmi- 
ties of age stealing on, while they give at the same time lively 
proof of unabated vigour and activity of mind. 

2 m 
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“ Two or three years ago, after recovery from illness, I could ride at 
a good trot or canter for many miles, and walk some hours in a day, 
not only without fatigue, but exhilarated by it. Now I feel ray limbs 
aching after an hour’s exercise, however gentle, and I can no longer 
look to a walk as a ready and sure recreation after any weariness of read- 
ing or business, or any cares and molestations. But I will drop this 
strain, and encourage myself by the example yon set of cheerful perse- 
verance under many domestic anxieties, for which you have my sincere 
sympathy, although I do not often advert to them in my letters. What 
do you think of my going last Monday evening, by railway, seventy- 
seven miles in three hours, to Southampton, merely to witness Colonel 
Pasley’s operation on the Royal George, an explosion of seven hundred 
pounds’ weight of gunpowder? I went to the Inmp^ they call Pasley’s 
sha|»ele.ss raft, in the port-admiraTs yacht ; had a very pleasant day, 
and returned the next morning to London in three hours, reading the 
whole way, except when conversation with intelligent fellow-travellers 
intervened. Above all, there was n#tbe slightest sensation of fatigue ; 
and it is no tride that this expedition is obtained without any animal 
suffering, as it is in posting, or coach-travelling, at one-third of the 
speed ; for the most tender-hearted sentimentalist need not syrnpathixe 
with the puffing and groaning engine.” 

Having recently ourselves ridden sixteen miles on the back 
of an elephant, we can the more; thorouglily appreciate the 
felicity of the bishop in his railway-carriage. Aft(‘r sixtt^cit 
miles on such an elephant as we last rode, — puff lie or groan 
he as he may, — there is but one object of sympathy to the 
miserable rider — and it />//// the elephant. 

Passing over eight years morc^||||||i^ that the Bishop^s 
vigour of mind, in spite of bodil^^^^Bcontiniies to show 
itself. In his reply to a letter of co^PHflation on his birth- 
day ill tlie year which was to he his last, he writes as fol- 
io w^s : 


Deanery j St. Paul's: Feh. 5 , 1845 ). 

My Dear Pbovoht, — Thanka for your friendly congratulationw. 1 
certainly f«*.el, on entering rny seventy-fourth year, that I have more than 
the average share of health and mental vigour usual at that age, but 
perhaps less than the average share of bodily strength, considering how 
great that was during the best part of my life. Repose is now as neces- 
sary (1 do not say as grateful) as exercise used to be. Walking, or 
even standing, fatigues me in a few minutes. Yet I feel the truth of 
Paley's remark, ^n his chapter on the goodness of God, that there is en- 
joyment even in the dozing chair of age, as well ns in the alacrity of 
youth. You speak of your mother as arrived at eighty-two : iny own 
died in her eighty-second year. The last faculty that suffered no decay 
was affection and gratitude to God and man, especially to those of her 
own house ” 

A month before his death ho writes to his nephew : — 

As 1 am quite alive to the egregious folly of the Peace Congress, 
unless they propose to alter human nature by some discoveries in 
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Bcience, I can calmly appreciate your views as to John’s profession. At 
present, however, and for some years to come, I would advise nothing 
to be done, as introductory to a particular profession, but to lay that 
sound and firm basis of liberal education in the best literature, and in 
the elements of science, which distinguishes England. 1 would dis- 
countenance all ambition for various attainments and desultory read- 
ing (except for recreation and to excite the faculties, especially the 
imagination), and, more than all, would seek to inculcate the simple 
truths of Christianity as undouhted historical facts. This will serve as 
a firm foundation for that purer sense of its divine character, which 
alone can influence the heart and regulate the conduct. Another 
homely principle, too much neglected, is to make a boy thoroughly 
master of wliat he learns — to read the best parts of the best authors ov'er 
and over, and to ascertain the exact meaning of words (not by general 
definition, hut) according to the use of them in the context in which 
they occur.” 


What ho had particularly in view when he made the dis- 
paraging allusion to ^ general definitions" just quoted, wc 
may have occasion to consider if we have an opportunity of 
giving some account of the bishop’s Inquiry, 

Oil Sunday, tlic l ltli of October, 1849, Bishop Coplestoii 
breathed his last. Shortly before his final release, he re- 
ceived the sacrauumt with his U\o nieces. After the conclu- 
sion of the holy rite, he said, — “ I cvpect soon to die, and 1 
die in the firm faith of the redeniph u wrought by God in 
man throitgh Christ Jesus, assured that a)] who believe in 
Him will be s.;vcd.’^i| 

What reuKii/is tolllll^ ve lUiist dejspatch briefly. To 
the duties of his diocese Bi.slK>p Copleston was ektirely de- 
voted. Placed in the see of LlandaftV^ writes Archdeacon 
Williams, “ wlieu trunslatioiis were frequent, and when this 
diocese wa.s regarded but as a step])ing-stoue to another, he 
early expressed his resolve to abide amongst us ; and here 
he has remained to die,^’ The bishop had no iie])otism : — 

His preferments \iere given away on public grounds aloujg. 
None of his own name or kin, though there were among 
them men well meet for office, weu'c either beneficed or 
placed.” His nephew and biographer, perhaps undesignedly, 
supplies the reason of this, “ A noble generosity may be more 
shown,” he says, “ in what a person allows, than in what lie 
bestows. And surely it was a rare excellence in the bishop’s 
character, that in matters upon which he himself held 
strong opinions, he allowed his younger and dependent rela- 
tives to follow their own convictions, and could sec them 
taking a line divergent from, or even opposed to, his own, 
not only without positive displeasure, but without the slightest 
alteration in his affection, or any diminution in those sub- 
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stantial acts of kindness, which he was always either doing 
or devising.” It is handsomely said,— and tlie Kector of 
Crorahall is worthy of the name of Copleston. Of the 
bishop^s liberality, to use the words of Archdeacon Williams, 
it would be difficult to speak in adequate or appropriate 
terms. It was abundant ami overflowing.” He expended, 
indeed, on his diocese, more than its whole episcopal reve- 
nues, his deanery of St. PauPs sufficing for more than his 
own wants. To his diocese he gave his time, his talents, 
and his substance;” — and to these duties, the Archdeacon 
justly, as well as characteristically, adds, '' he made a yet 
larger and more costly sacrifice — that of literary distinction, 
easily within his grasp.” 


SONNET. 


0tou ytMoyior, Osov oocoSo/u*/ ttrft. 

In hope the husbandman his yellow graiiv 
Scatters, in Autumn, on the well-eareifkround. 

And, ere the Winter’s frost his fields hath bound. 

His hearth beholds him back to peace again, 

Trustful, by help of (Jod, that not in | 
llie patient lahour of his sturdy hand 
God, in Whose Name he scattered, shall comnuipd 
Increase, by early or by later rain. 

So hopefully if on the fallow heart 
We shed the good seed of the Word, depart 
In trust may we, to comfort ministral, 

That foivson, in due time, shall clothe the mould 
Or thirty, sixty, or an hundred fold 

Thro' Him whose touch can thaw the world's cold thrall. 
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THE S'ABDA KALPA DRUMA. 

Though it be an undeniable fact that public spirit is an 
exotic in India, still it is too often our wont to commemorate 
an exhibition of native munificence, not distinctly centering 
in self» with an air of condescending patronage but little 
removed from the familiarity of contempt. Yet this style of 
procedure must imply, to every considerate mind, not merely 
bad taste, but something of bad policy. The Englishman 
may hug hiniself in the conceit that the Hindu character is 
more open to flattery than his own ; but the accuracy of this 
judgement may perhaps be fairly (juestioned. If the mere 
animus of oriental adulation could l)e conveyed, apart from 
the warping influence of words, to the miud of a European, 
it may reasonably be suspected that it w'ould not appear 
excevssivcly wide of the teiioftr of our own most endurable 
compliments. Even on the corj^rary assumption, however, 
it w ould surely be j|||l|^tcous, as* well as prudent, in cases 
where our seiitimei^t^ay be intelligible, to aim at iuoflen- 
siveness l)y tempering di.sdain with reticence.* A keen sus- 
ceptibility to kindliness is likely to ho Jiceixornpamed by equal 
sensibility to disparagement ; and n single saliy of petulance 
may undo the work bf the most laboured encomium. It 
might be wfll, then, to keep thei^e considerations more fre- 
quently in view, now^ that so large a number of our fellow- 
subjects are daily bestowing increased attention on our lan- 
guage, and are thus qualifying themselves the better to under- 
stand and to canvass our recorded opinions on Indian topics. 
To the enterprising class of natives here alluded to, belongs 
the intelligent author of the S'abda Kalpa Druma, whom we 
feel it to be both our duty and our interest to conciliate aivl 
^oramend in every way that the nature of the cas^ will ad mit. 

The w^ork winch purpose to introduce^ with a few re- 
marks, to our readers, stands, in many respects, by itself, 
amongst the literary achievements of our age. Tt may be 
that none but the orientalist by profession will discover that 
he has any personal reasons for feeling grateful to the author 
of this work. Still, as an index of the undeniable aid and 
influence, in certain directions, of our European civilization, 
the gigantic jr^sult of this gentleraan^s undertaking may well 
arrest the attention of the general reader, and demand, at any 
rate, the tribute of a passing applause. Probably We may 
seem to 1^ too sanguine in our expectations, and possibly 
we arc, wlien we reflect that this is the-first time in India 
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that the work in qaeatioii, — which wou](l> in almost any 
other country, have been hailed as an era in its letters, — has 
})een named to the public with greater particularity than a 
frigid congratulation at its completion. 

The Sabda Kalpa Druma, by the Raja' Ra'dha'ka'n- 
TA Deva of Calcutta, is a work somewhat resembling our 
Encyclopaedia Metropolitana, in respect that it embraces both 
lexicography and the consideration of general science and li- 
terature. The Cornucopia of Vocablcs^^ is written in Sans- 
krit, and professes to treat of tlie classical learning of the 
Hindus, so far as it has survived to the present time. The 
work occupies seven quarto volumes, comprising a total of 
7t3l8 pages of double columns, besides a [)rcface. The first 
volume was published in 1821; and tlie last left the press 
during the past year. Such arc the tangible dimensions of 
this huge work ; and from these alone the infeasibility of 
criticizing it with any tolerable thoroughness must he appa- 
rent. We shall, therefore, restrict ourselves to a few desul- 
tory observations, sugge|^d princittj^' by our own limited 
experience of the Encyclopaedia, 

The researches of Mr. ColcbrooW^d Professor Wilson 
on Sanskrit lexicography prove to have left but scanty glean- 
ings to subsequent investigators. It might be supposed that 
a considerable amount of new information on this subject, in 
tlie form of rare or ancient dictionaries, would have found its 
way into the Raja’s hands in the course of an inquisition of 
thirty years. Yet, on examining the list of accessible au- 
thorities, detailed in the preface prefixed to the last volume 
of the Encyclopaedia, we recognise but very few materials 
that were unknown to the compiler’s European predecessors. 
Among the new materials, — unless vre have occasionally been 
misled by unusual titles applied to familiar works, — arc voca- 
bularies by Nfetyaiia D^sa,* Nanda Ehattriehfirya, and by 
the iinnanlfed author of one of the several works called Ratna|| 
nulla. The names of the grammatical ®eatises consulted b^ 
the Rajd, we ^Icsigncdly pretermit. TheEija’s lists of lexi- 
cal authorities, known only by citations from them, wliilc 
they omit many that are spoken of by Mr. Colebrookc and 
Professor Wilson, mention |ome which they have not no- 
ticed .t Such are the commentaries attributed to Malli- 

* Til© Ildja-valliibhfl, which treats of tho materia modron. , This work, 
which is of very common occurrence, ba« been printed at least twice in 
Calcutta, together with a BangrfU translation. The two impressions vary 
mainly, if not solclyi in respect of arranj^ment. 

f In tho list of the Medinf's anthorities, w'hich the ottracts, we iind 
the name of (ionu. Profc&sor Wilson, (Preface to 1st Ed. of Sanskrit 
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nfitlia, Blmgiratha, Kolahala A'cliiirya, S'abara Svvaruin, and 
Vidykvinoda ; and the Sandeha-bhaiigika ; — all in elucidation 
of the Amara Kos'a,’** and classified under the unsatisfactory 
title of procured and unprocured.’’ A few remarks on 
these works, indicating at least by what later writers they 
have been referred to, would not have been unacceptable. 

That there are not a few Sanskrit dictionaries which, from 
their extreme infrcqueuce in these parts of the Peninsula, the 
Rajii has no knowledge of, is certain and only natural. Of these 
we may mention the Naniirtha of S'as'wata, the Narna-sangra- 
ha-inrila,t the 8'iva-prakfis'n, J the Naniu tlia-ratna-tilaka,§ the 


] )ictioiu»ry, p. xxxi.,) by givhi<r Soma instead of* (iojin*, seems to liave 
preferit'd the autliority of his MSS. to that of the printed edition of the 
Medini', with wlneh tin? Itaja’s reading .aceordi;'. Or is Sonia an error of the 
jire.ss ? 'J'liis point we liave been uiiahle to decide, as not a single entire 
MS. of the Mcdinf, so far as we can learn, is to be had in ileiiares The 
inHiienoe f»f typograjihy on tin? transcription, and attendant accuracy, of 
San«J;rit literature, is a "topic dcHcrving of senous con^deration. In the case 
of a M'ork that is not a r^dar text-book, when an impression lias been 
nearly or (ptite equal to tfm^ninediaie demand, it has Honietimes hafipeucd 
that, not only has the wMflilBeen copied no more, but the existing Ms8. of 
it, of whatever age, havcr^pglffii treated with tnucli lea< care than would 
otlu rwise ha\o been taken of tlicrn. i'his has result ed, partly from the 
supportition tliiit a printed eoT‘y could at any time lf€ procured at the expense 
of a little palnstahing, and partly from the cstreino hoedl. ssness of inodura 
pandits with regard to tb** <;orres:’tnc.^:- of tl t -rt of iiio.-t seru!.');* r ad many 
scrijitund coinpositi ons. An illustnit ion of these remarks Is afforded in the 
fate of the 1 litopad s'a, of which not a single MS. is now fortiiComing in 
i bis vicinity, tliungli we have been a«4siir(nl that MSS. of it w’orc verj' common 
in these parts fitty years ago. Hence the? imperative desirablenc:.^8 that 
Indion editors of Sanskrit writing should be critics as well, which they have 
]»ut too eeldom boon. An for popular tt‘Xt-books, there is no danger that 
their readings will degenerate, so long as the hereditary method of native 
tuition continues iu force, ^’hc majorif v (d' .students, who have more time 
than money, can better aiford to copy t4ic w'oj*ks they read than Imy them. 
'i'Jiey are als<» occasionally required, by thiir preceptors, .as reiiiumu'atiou 
for instruction, to write copies of the text-books in use, for others. The 
fiystoTii of oral instruction further enables the student to correct his own 
M8S., under his master’s eye, to ti degree of accuracy seldom^ bo met ^vith 
in print. " * 

See tlio Note at the end of this paper. 

t This seems to bo a commentary on the Nama*sangraha, whicli wo have 
not seen. It is by Appaya I>ikshita, not AVyya Dlkshitu, as ir; the 
catalogue (p. 6,) of the Jhnigal Asiatic .Society’s library. In tho same cata- 
logue, at p. fl, the non-distinctivc epithet nirupa (a blunder for 7iirupamit 
* matchless,’) is given as part of the name of Handadhin^tlm, the author of the 
N^ndrtha-ratna-m^l^. 

t A medical vocabulary, by 8'iva Datta, son of Karpfiriya Ohatnrbhuja 
The author annotates his own work, which bears date in the year 1591) 
of the era of 8'iNiv^hana, or A.D. 1(>77. 

§ Hy Iktahipa, if a very illegible MS, may bq trusted. The date of this 
work is 1 4^1(1 of un unspecified ora. Ono of its authorities, Ifimdru, is a 
new name. Others of them arc very ancient, as Bbaguij, W'ho is said to 
have been consulted by Amara Sinha. 
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Gana-nigbantu of Chandra Chandana, the Madana-vinoda- 
nighantu of Madana Pdla, the Nfima-ratn&kara of Koi Deva, 
the Dravya-ratiidkara-nighautu,^ and the S'abda-prak^s'a,t — 
all of which we have ourselves had opportunities of examining. 

But our author has by no means limited himself to a col- 
lective reproduction of the lexicons and catalogues of verbal 
themes which he found already existing. This would have 
been light labour in comparison with what he had the courage 
to design and has gone far to accomplish. His plan embra- 
ces the entire compass of the Sanskrit language ; and this is 
very imperfectly displayed in the productions of former lexi- 
cographers, by whom the exposition of technical phraseology 
is left entirely to commentators ^id glossarists. The works 
of these annotators may, almost without a figure, be desig- 
nated as endless; and an ordinary life-time of unremitting 
toil would suffice to digest but a portion of them. Many of 
them, moreover, are of great rarity ; a large proportion of 
them are, one is almost tempted to imagine, purposely oV)- 
sciire; not unfrequently their discrcj^ncics arc beyond all 
reconciliation ; and, without exceptiraj they labour under 
that uncertainty which must necessSlII^^ characterize a ma- 
nuscript literature in a state of decrepitude and decay. It 
would, therefore, be unreasonable to arraign the work be- 
fore us for its faults of omission. That, in the course ol* 
our reading, we have observed many such blemishes in it, 
we will not dissemble but, as the Rdjii has promised a 
supplement, there is ground to hope that the Encyclopsedia 
may eventually be brought to something like practicable per- 


* This may be the ^ame work as the Drarya-gima-vich^ra, in the library 
of the A«iatic Society of Bengal • The only copy that we have seen is 
imperfect at the end ; and the author’a name does pot occur at the l>egtri- 
ning. It is also very incorrectly transcribed. Among the writers 0 / medi- 
cal vocabularies referred to in it, are the unknown names of 'Hdrtta, 
Aguivcs% Dwandwa, Bheda, Atri, Damodara, Kharainia, and i^pa- 

deva This Hferk is posterior to the B iva'prakl^s'a, whose author is also 
cited in it, 

t This is a dictionary of homonymous (or, more properly, polysemantic) 
terms, and purj^orts to have been written by Khdn Nripati, By this name 
the anonymous author no doubt intends his patron, who seems to have been 
some Muhammadan sovereign. The M<S. inspected, which is incomplete, 
was 00 pied in the Sam rat year 1575, or 354 years ago. 

t we write with a collection before us of several score of mathematical 
terms which the 8''abda Kalpa Dninia has omitted. And we suspect that 
no general student of the Sanskrit can read for a week together without 
being able to make a lisit of roiscellaiieous addenda equal tw the following : 

« proverb ; a spoke t oxide ( 

buMUaney ; KTVT tnetafihrasSf copying nature ; Wf the gonorrhoea ; 
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fectioii. Its most conspicuous anil regretted defect, in the 
eyes of European scholars, is; certainly, its extreme reserve 
w ith regard to the Vaidika writings, which the pious author 
draws back from with most provoking reverence. Some of 
its essays are also disproportionately long, and would be bet- 
ter received in independent volumes than in the body of a 
corn[)ilation which, being intended for perpetual use," could 
advantageously be cut doAvn to a less unwieldy bulk. Tak- 
ing, however, the Sabda Kalpa Druma as it is, every student 
of the Sanskrit that pushes his enquiries beyond the rudi- 
ments, must feel extremely thankful for it ; and, among other 
reasons, for this, as not the least, that it furnishes references 
by which its interpretation^ may be verified. 

The Raja takes occasion, in bis preface, to apprise the rea- 
der that he has discriminated between the characters ja and 
na and nay ha and <;«, and shUy and m : although these 
sets of letters arc, in enunciation, confounded, respectively, in 
liis vernacular, the Rangali. Nevertheless, in adjusting the 
conflicting claims of ha and tv/, he confesses that he bad some 
trouble. Demurring to Durgiidasa’s canon as inadequately 
comprehensive, he re-sorts to etymology to settle the ques- 
tion. Here, again, fresh difficulties present themselves ; as 
there is the best authority for believing that sev^eral roots are 
written optionally with ha and xml* If, agairi, we trust to the 
decision of those pandits who pique themseb os most on their 
pronunciation, we shall often be obliged to refer derivatives, 
beginning with /m, to primitives in iv/. The learned in this 
part ol the country arc notoriously careless iu distinguishing 
these two letters. In the west and south of India, on the 
coutraty, their appropriation has been so rigidly determined 
by indefinite tradition, that thexe is hardly a word in the 
Sanskrit language, containing either of them, with regard to 
which any doubt is entertained. And this tradition derives 
a certain weight from the circumstance that, in the dialects 
of the provinces where it prevails, the m in wofds borrow- 
ed from the Sanskrit is frequently corrupted into ha. The 
theory that the distinction of these letters,, and of other 
sets approximate in sound, is indiflferent in Sanskrit, would, 
if carried into practice, completely unsettle all orthography 


%xMifk Ufiifd in mapic ; exemplar; 

an ichneumon ; a mapnet ; T^THT a damsd ; 

an 0hphant a malhematical table ; Jinn. 
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and orthoepy, and the grammar at large. The verse and 
a half which are cited by Professor Wilson, (Preface to Ist 
Ed. of Sanscrit Die., p. xlii.,) were never meant as a rule 
for spelling; being intended for the ear, not for the eye. 
It is one out of many convenient formulas that have been 
devised to render assistance in unravelling the complicated 
equivoques which disfigm*e and perplex the more modern 
poetry. It is, in fact, impossible that it could ever have 
been framed with any different or ulterior design. 

A great drawback on the utility, to Indian students, of 
the S'abda Kalpa Druma, is its being printed in a local alpha- 
bet, which very few pandits out of Bengal can be induced, 
by mere prospective advantage, tq^iiuke themselves acquaint- 
ecl with. We were, accordingly, prepared for the author's 
intimation that he has repeatedly been solicited to republish 
the work in the Devanugari character. To this request the 
author objects that there is but little chance that he wonld 
live to see the reprint brought to a conclusion. But he free- 
ly makes the project over to any one that would try the ex- 
periment. It is to be hoped that the Raja will think hotter 
of his objection. Surely, he cannot be indifferent to fame 
among his countrymen beyond the limits of liis own province. 
And here we must not forget to record the laudable libci ality 
of tlie estimable author in reference to his Encyclopfcdia. 
Never has he allowed a single copy of it to be sold ; and so 
freely has it been presented to applicants for it, that the 
first and second volumes are now quite out of print. Here, 
then, is an excelient opportunity to commence reprinting the 
work ill the Devanugari character. Even though the Raja 
might not survive the accomplishment of this scheme, still 
the merit of it could not well devolve on any one hut himself. 
It is, further, desirable that, in a new edition, the termi- 
nology of Bopadeva bo set aside in favour of that of Paiiini, 
and that the definitions ‘be given in Hindi as well as in 
Bang^ili. In suggesting the first of those changes we lire 
certain that we express the wish of all European students 
of the Sanskrit, and of a very large majority of the learned 
of India. A more complete treatment of the verbal roots 
may also be proposed as an improvement still to be effected. 
Here, too, Bopadeva may profitably be exchanged for 
better authorities, or, at all events, not allowed to supersede 
them. M. Westergaard’s excellent collection ^;would with 
the help of a little Latin, be found of tffe greatest assistance. 
The aid afforded by European scholars is no more to be 
declined the by Raj4 than are the labours of his countrymen 
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out of Bengal, against whose systems he suffers himself to 
be a little too much prejudiced by local predilections.* The 
recent revolution of studies in the Sanskrit College at Cal- 
cutta, for which we have to thank the well-advised firmness 
of its Principal, Pandit fsVara Chandra Vidyasiigara, gives 
every promise of producing a marked effect, within a gene- 
ration or two, on the culture of the classical language in 
Bengal. Firm as is the hold which a peculiar system of 
grammatical iAstruction has obtained there, still there is no 
reason to despair of supplanting it by a more rational one ; 
and the good results that would spring from such a uniform- 
ity as it is attempted to establish, arc neither few nor of 
slight importance. 


Note referred to at p. 2G9. 

The llaja, writing under the ungenial constraint of ortho- 
doxy, antedates the vocabulary near the end of the Agni 
Puraiia, to all works of a similar nature composed by mere 
Afortals. We have compared this vocabulary witli the Amara 
Kosa, of which it is obviously nothing else than a bungling 
and beggarly abridgement, the j>andits contend that Amara 
Sinlia is proved to have been no Hindu, by the fact that he 
gives the deities of the Bauddhas the pre* edence, in his ar- 
rangement, to those of Brahmanism. Be it so. The Agni 
Puraaaobs( rves +he same order ; and is, accordingly, tlie work 
of some miulka. Otherwise, it is posterior to the Amara Kos'a, 
and put i( in requisition. Fortuitous coincidence, in points 
like this, is out of the question. Another circumstance that 
lias weiglit with the Hindus as presumptive that Amara Sinha 
belonged to some heterodox sect, i.s the uudefining catholicity 
of the invocation in the exordium to his work So strong, 
indeed, is the popular impression that he was a Bauddlia, or 
a Jaina, that many devout Hindus abstain, with scrupulous 
caution, from consulting his dictionary on the holidays term- 
ed ekddas'i. Some there are, however, that ascribe this tra- 

* Such is the inveteracy of attachment to their own Schouls of grammar, 
(those of Ih>padeva and Kumdra,) entertained by the BangaUs, that not 
a single student of their race has, for several years, been connected with 
the Saniiknt department of the Donihes College, though its professors aro 
acknowledged to ho men every way qualified ff»r their posts. At the same 
time, just one half of the students in the English department of this iusth 
tution are Bangui is. The number of BangdUs i^sident in Benares is rough- 
ly estimated ^t 16,000. Out of this number there may be 4 hundred 
students of Sanskrit. These read under masters from their own province, 
or under their literary successors. Their favourite pursuits are the TaatrjiJ 
(irammar, and, above all, the Nydya. 
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ditional restriction to motives of respect^ alleging that it was 
on an ekddas'i' that the author died. 

The age of Amara Sinha has been diligently investigated 
by various scholars^ but without leading to any positive 
result. Mr. Bentley (Asiatic Researches, VIII, p* 242,) and 
Professor Wilson (Preface to the 1st Ed. of Sanskrit Diction- 
ary, p. vi.,) have published a couplet, current in the moutlis 
of the pandits, in which Amara is classed among the nine 
literary celebrities of King VikraniSditya^s court. This coup- 
let, so far, at least, as we are aware, has not hitherto been 
traced to documentary authority. It is to be found in the 
last chapter of Kalidiisa’s Jyotirviddybharaua, an astrological 
treatise of exceedingly rare occurrence, and which is said to 
be quoted in no known work. That there have been two or 
more writers of the name of Kalidasa, is commonly admitted 
by learned natives. But it is insisted that the KfilidS,sa of 
the Jyotirvidabharaip is the same person as the distinguished 
poet and dramatist so called. Nor do the pretensions of the 
work itself tend to discredit this opinion, as will appear from 
the following extracts, 

*r^^T irf?f 
in 

* Ok 

maw 

I 


’•mrt wr^rr “ 

^iipror M 
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“ In this fortunate Bh&rata-vareha, dclightfuJ hy reason of the study 
and investigation of the law and scriptures, and numbering 180 districts, 
now has this treatise been composed by me, in the reign of the august 
Vikramarka, lord of Malava, and most eminent king of kings; in the 
assembly of which same King Vikraraa are, as assessors, S'anku, the elo- 
tjuent Vararuchi, Mani, Ans'u Datta, Jishnu, Trilochana, Hari, and Gha- 
takarpara, and also other bellesJettrists, among whom Amara Sinha is 
the first. And these also belong to King Vikramarka’s court ; Satya, 
Varaha Mihira, S'ruta Sena [or Siddba Sena, a Jaina], Badaruyana, 
Manittha, Kumara Sinha, and other astronomers, such as myself. 
Dhanwantari, Kshapanaka, Amara Sinha, S'anku, Vetala Bhatla, Ghat a- 
karpara, Kalidasa, the celebrated Varfdia Mihira, and Vararuchi, are the 
nine gems in the court of King Vikrama.” — Ch. 22, verses 7, 8, 9, 10. 

Then follows an enumeration of VikramJiditya^s royal re- 
sources, in which probability is strangely blended with com- 
putation by myriads. Thus, the monarch is stated to have 
about him only sixteen eminent pandits of general acquire- 
ments, ten astronomers, six ])hysiciaus, six doctors in theo- 
logy, six jesters {(hatfhiu), and sixteen readers of the Veda. 
But his governors of districts are reckoned at eight hundred, 
his chosen Avarriors at ten millions, his boats at four 
bundred thousand, his horses at a hundred millions, and his 
elephants at 24,3(K}. He is also said to have slain in battle 
the whimsical aggregate of 555,565,555 S'akcas or Scythi- 
ans, and then to have established his ('ra {s‘dhv. (See Colc- 
brooke/s Essays, Vol. II., p. 475.) Mention is next made of 
his conquest of ^^the lord of the country of Rinn, the king of 
the S'akas/' whom he is represented as having broiiglit to 
liis capital, I ijjayani, and as having liberated, after carrying 
him about, apparently in triumph. Furthei on arc the en- 
suing verses, with which the work concludes : — 

«iMiw 

i 

IT'S! fw*riuf 
tr wt ^ II 
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“ Many poets, sncli as the eminent pandits, S'anku, &c., and astrono- 
mers, Varaha and others, have been in the court of Kinjif Vikramarka. 
By these even am I, Kalidasa, whose friend is the king, held worthy of 
honour for my understanding. In the 6rst place, the three poems, con- 
ferring sound wisdom, the Kaghiivans a, &c., and then somewhat of a 
work on scriptural observances, and subsequently an institute of astro- 
logy, the Jyotirvndabharana, have originated from the poet Kdlidasa. 
At the expiration of 3,008 years of the Kali age, [or B. 0. 33,] in the 
month called Madhava, was the composition of this treatise begun- 
Having reverently acquired the information delivered in many astrono- 
mical institutes, in the month of U rja of the same year, for the gratifi- 
cation of astrologers, have I completed the work/* — Verses 19, 20, 21. 

It is not our intention to enter into any lengthened disqui- 
sition on the genuineness of the work from which we have 
taken the foregoing verses* AVe will, how'ever, record such 
additional indications of its age as the work itself affords, 

1st. In the first half of the 53d verse of the 4th chapter, 
the author calculates a certain conjunction of the sun ami 
moon prospectively. The passage adverted to is as follows : — 

“After the era of King Vikrama shall have been measured by 103 
(years), there will occur a kskaya-tiuUa (month of deficiency).’* 

For a (leiiuitioii of the term k^shayu-rndm wc refer, for 
brevity, to the Gaiiitadhyaya of the Siddhiiuta S'iromani, 

p. 60. 

2dly. The author dates Jiis work, as wc have seen, f rom 
the era of the Kali Yuga. ‘‘Hence/" to use the words of 
Mr. Colcbrooke in a similar connection, “it is to be argued 
that he flourished before this era was superseded by the in- 
troduction of the modern cpochas/" Essays, Vol II., p. 175. 

3dly. The work contains no allusion to modern writers of 
any description, nor to any that are conceded to be ancient, 
with the single exception of Varaha Mihira, whose ago has, 
w ith some hesitation, been fixed, on the strength of astrono- 
mical data, by Mr. Colebrookc, about the end of the fiftli 
century after Christ. Essays Vol. II., p. 482. 

In all this no signs of fraud are very apparent ; nor, if a 
forgery be supposed, are its motives of easy conjecture. The 
self-complaecncy of the writer has, it is true, a rather suspi- 
cious air. Some importance may also be attached to the 
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circumstance that the commentary on the Jyotirvidabharaiia 
(the Sukha-bodhikil, by Bhava Eatna, written only 141 years 
ago,) takes no notice of the verse in which the Raghuvans'a, 
&c., are spoken of. But the spuriousness of this verse, if 
established, would be insignificant. The scholiast, we should 
add, furnishes no clue to a resolution of the point in discus- 
sion, The only copy of his work to which we have had ac- 
cess, is, for the most part, quite illegible. We have been 
able to gather from it but little more than the information, 
bracketted in our translation, that S'ruta Sena is another 
name of Siddha Sena, who was a Jaina. 

The treatise on scriptural observances, attributed above to 
Kdlidasa, is, we believe, entirely unknown. Another work 
which is reputed to be by the same writer, is the Prakrit 
poem called Setu-bandha. This poem may be by Bhoja^s 
Kalidasa; but it is, at all events, older than the Akbari Ka- 
lidasa and the Abhinava Kalidasa, so called, who are, per- 
haps, one and the same person. Proof of its priority to 
these poets is the fact, that it is mentioned in Kdvyadars'a 
of Dandin, (written probably in the 11th or 12th century,) 
where it is spoken of as belonging to the first rank of com- 
positions in the most polished of the Prakrits, the Mahk- 
riislitri. 

Iktmre.Sj April IQth, 1852. H. 


HOG E8T IN VOTIS. 

“ Tranquillity ! Thou better name 
Than all the family ofVamc!”* 

Oh that I were as tranquil now,— 
Smiles at my h^eart, serene my brow, — 
As 1 have seen u gentle child, 

With its own heaven of feelings mild 
Fancy’s bright pinions lit with love 
Of heaven, whence carae the holy Dove, 
To bring on earth 
The second birth 
Of Love Divine, Tranquillity 
Of God’s own Spirit from on high. 


* Coleridge. 
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VII, 

RECENT WORKS ON MOHAMMAD.^ 

Save only the history of our blessed Lord Himself, and 
the several disclosures and heresies which have emanated 
from His career and His Apostles^ preaching, there is not a 
single subject more worthy of complete investigation by the 
Christian student, than the rise and progress of the MoAam- 
madan faith. For that has with justice been considered to 
be the only great and successful rival of Christianity ; doing 
its work upon the nations with a proportionate rapidity, 
and through agencies, according to human reckoning, as 
disproportionate to their triumphs; and presenting, after 
twelve centuries of unslackened warfare, a front so well 
compacted as to afford a pretence for the sarcasms of the in- 
fidel, and even, not unfrequently, to abate the confidence, 
and over-shadow the prospects, of the true believer. The 
detail of the Islkm, therefore, as comprehended in the life of 
its founder, in the evidence of his missjon, in the peculiarities 
of bis teaching, in the combination of causes which gave 
effect to that teaching, and which still render it so powerful 
an antagonist to the faith which it travesties, are subjects of 
which we can never know enough ; and even had that been 
correct which Mr, ^'i^ashington Irving asserted not long ago, 
that no new fact could then be added to those already known 
concerning MoAammed, (a position, however, which Dr. 
Sprenger has abundantly disproved in his erudite biography) 
we should still have reason to be grateful to any author of 
moderate eloquence and ability who might invest his re- 
searches on this important theme with the tone which it 
assumed from his own focu^of observation. What is true of 
the life of Christ, holds also, in a degree, in reference to that 
of MoAammad ; and who will say that our literature is not 
enriched, or that our grasp of the Saviour’s divinest traits may 


* The Life or Mohammad. From Oru/iml Sources. iBy A.Sphenokii, 
M. P. Allahabad, 1851. 

Mohammed 15er Prophet, sein Leben und seine Lehre. Aus hand- 
srhrifUichen Quellen und dem Koran gesch‘6p/t tmd dargestellt Von Pii. 
Oust A V Weil, Bibliothekar an der XSniversxlat zu Heidelberg^ Mitglied 
der asiatischen Gesellscha/t zu Faris. Stuttgart, 1843. 

Essai 8ur L’Histoire Pes Arabes Avakt LTslamisme, Pendant 
fUHpooue de Mahotmt et jusqu'd la Heduclion de toules les trihus sons la 
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Mohammed, THE Arabian Prophet, A Tragedy, in Five Acts By 
George H. Miles. Boston, 1850. 
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not be strengthened, by the learned enthusiasm of Bishop 
Taylor, and by the sententious paragraphs of Joseph Hall and 
Christopher Sutton, though they may have added no new facts 
tb those commended to our faith by the inspired evangelists ? 

The crisis of Mohammad’s convictions, or hallucinations, 
or pretences — (which they were we shall examine at some 
length presently, through the evidence collected in the 
volumes before us) — is thus set forth in Mr. Miles’s Tragedy, 
which takes up the story of the Prophet’s life from the period 
when the thought first seems to have struck him that he 
would prosecute aii active religious mission* Though it has 
many faults of detail, as we shall by and by show, the drama 
is, on the whole, powerfully written, and not unworthy of 
the liberal premium of a thousand dollars which Mr. Edwin 
Forrest, the American tragedian, offered for the best original 
Tragedy, and for which Mr. Miles’s work was selected from 
nearly a hundred competing manuscripts. The scene from 
which wc are about to quote is laid on the Ai//, says Mr. 
Miles — but, as other authorities have it, in the valley of 
A(pibah, a short distance from Makkah, wliere, in the height 
of the Makkiaus’ jealousies, the Hijrah, or flight to Madynah, 
was resolved upon in concert with .some pilgrims from that 
city to the annual sfdenniitics held by the se veral members 
of the //arainitc league within tho precincts which the Ka’bah 
consecrated. Saad and Osaid, two nobk"* of Madynah, 
having sworn an oath dictatetl byMoAammad, — 

Dy Muses and by Father Abraham, 

By the Black Stone, by Zemzem’s hallowed fount, 

By the wept ashes of your sires, by all 
You realize below and hope above — 

That ye will cling to me, though all desert, 

Through bliss and woe, defeat and victory!’^ 

go to prepare the way for his reception in their native city ; 
leaving the prophet, in the solitude of midnight, to his 
soliloquy. 

“ Now at last 

Oft* with this feigned and foreign apathy,* 

My swelling heart, and vent thy ecstacy ! 

Ha! Ha!— -and yet they deemed me unconcerned — 

When every word was nrimmed with life and death, 

When my pent hosoin laboured like a sail 


* Tho persuasives by whioh MoAommad is said in the play, — though with 
much inaccuracy — to have won tho Madyitian pilgrims to favour his flight, 
were the accumulated i*aptiiros of his scusiial liklon, os tho rowardof their fldc- 
lity ; aud the imprecation of kindled )utcli and everlasting ijire on recusants, 
of personal concern or solicitude he affected to entertain none. 
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Filled by a hurricane ! Ha ! ha ! — Safe — Safe ! 

Roar, breakers, roar ! — 1 stand upon a rock 

Ye cannot bury, whose commanding front 

Shivers your crested helms. Frown, mortals, frown, / 

Threaten, plot, hatch, mature, attempt — and fail ! 

Mecca’s Sopbian’s, but Medina’s mine. 

(Distant Thunder.) 

I hear thee, Allah — yes, thy finger steeped 
My tongue in eloquence — thy majesty 
Rebuked their fear. \ am n Prophet now ! 

I hail, in this success, achieved by thee, 

'I’hy recognition ! and, once recognized. 

Imposture ceases. Say, then viewless Ring, 

Does not the man, who, rising self-impelled. 

Plucks from thy throne the mantle he has earned. 

Excel the infant prophet, who receives 
The unmerited distinction in his cradle ? 

The future holds thy answer.” 

The religious sentiment of this we believe to represent 
very correctly the conscientious persuasion of Mo/nimraad 
just before his Hijrah ; though in other parts of the same 
scene, and especially in the simulation that the prophet 
instigated his Madyniaii converts to promote the means for 
his flight, it is evident — as indeed in too many passages of 
the tragedy — that tiTith has been compromised for the 
sake of scenic effect. ^ It appears from Dr. Sprenger's Life/^ 
that two men of Madynah, professors of the Islam, one of 
whom was named As'ad, were in Madynah some two years 
and three months before the Hijrah, and were the prophet^s 
first proselytes from that city. But they returned, appa- 
rently, without the remotest contemplation of being acces- 
saries to ]Mo/<ammad^s escape, though they were the heralds 
of so specious a report of him, that the new sect spread 
rapidly in Madynah, and iu a short time there w^as hardly 
a family in which there were not some professors of it. On 
the year after As^ad and his companions^ return, twelve 
men met the prophet iu the valley of 'Aqabah, formally to 
acknowledge him as their prophet, and to enter into a 
positive engagement ; the form of which was : ^ We will 
not acknowledge a God beside thy God ; we will not steal ; 
wc will not commit fornication ; wc will not kill our 
children ; we will not invent or give currency to falsehood ; 
and we will not disobey the reasonable orders of the pro- 
phet.’ ” These twelve returned to Madynah, with a personal 
friend of the prophet, their instructor in the Qorhn. They 
made so many proselytes, that at the next pilgrimage seven- 
ty-two men and two women were formed into a deputation 
from the faithfid to meet the prophet and his uncle, Al 
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Abbas, the son of ^Abd al Mo//alib ; who, though an ido- 
later, yet, as the natural protector of his nephew', addressed 
the pilgrims on his behalf. Then first do we hear of the 
projected Hijrah. Al Abbas enjoined on the jiilgrims their 
duty to protect his nephew, who, in joining them on their 
return, was merely conceding their own wish, and accepting 
their own invitation ; he being, in his native towm, adecpiate- 
ly protected, both by those who believed in him and by 
those who did not believe. Then MoAammad, after perusal 
of the Qoran, said, I join you under the condition that 
you defend me against that from which you defend your 
waives and children Their cider and spokesman then 
swore the oath of allegiance — By him who has in truth 
sent thee, wc will protect thee even as we protect our fami- 
ly ! Come to us and receive us as thy lieges, O Messenger 
of God. We are men of Avar and unanimity ; wc have 
inherited these qualities from our ancestors.^^ 

This, notwithstanding a good deal of pretension to fidelity 
and accuracy, is a fair sample of the degree in which Mr. 
Miles has attained these qualities ; and his portraits, as we 
shall shcAv by and by, are not mucli more faithfully sketch- 
ed. But this note of him has, wc find, brought us to tlie 
very end of the first, and only published fasciculus both of 
Dr. Sprengcr and of M. Caussin de Fercevai ; and we are 
warned at once to revert to an earlier perod of MoAam- 
niad^s career. 

As our purpose is, in the main, to exhibit tlic light 
Avliicli recent research has thrown upon the Ish\ni and its 
author, w'c may pass by most of those well-known features 
which find place in the popular biographies. But consider- 
ing that the first essential to ajcorrect estimate of Mo/iain- 
rnad *s w ork and mission is an appreciation of the masses, and 
of some of the more prominent indiAuduals, among wdiom he 
laboured, we must devote a few pages to the discussion of 
these points. 

His birth-place, Makkali, the city of the Kabbah, and the 
capital of the //aramite idolatry, Avhich embraced, in MoAam- 
mad's time, no less than three hundred and sixty numina, 
was, as Dr. Sprengcr has happily discovered, by no 
means the place which it has been usually considered to be. 
We have all heard those fobles, the less extravagant parts 
of which even Weil and De Perceval still bring forAvard with 
an excess of gravity, hoAv the Kabbah, the ty]f)e of Avhich ex- 
isted in heaven before the creation, having been demitted to 
Adames Peak in Ceylon, the exact terrestrial counterpart to 
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its position above, stood there from our first parents’ time to 
the flood ; that it was then again received up into heaven, 
and there deposited until Abraham commended its recon- 
struction on earth, by command of God, to Ishmacl, and the 
Amalekitcs environed it with the foundations of Makkah.* 
But few have thought to find that up to the very end of the 
fourth century after Christ, the Ka’bah was probably not 
founded, and certainly had never been roofed in, or made 
the apotheca of those idols which subsequently found place 
in it. The //aram, on which is tlie site of the present Mak- 
kah, was then a sacred forest some thirty-seven miles in cir- 
cumference, covered, according to W aqidy, with salam and 
thorn trees.” The guilty were safe from arrest within its 
limits, where common habitation and commerce were alike 
prohibited. In it the wandering tribes of the iiijaz, with 
hands elsewhere against every man, and every man’s against 
them, found motives to pacification in the rites of a confe- 
derate religion. For four months in every year these iinivcr- 
sally acknowledged ties restrained their angry excitations ; 
and in . due succession, at ’Okktz, or Majanuah, or Majiiz, or 
near the hallowed site of their tutelary deities, they made 
their mutual compromises and exchanges of prisoners, sung 
the prowess of their heroes, and the pedigrees of their tribes, 
or represented the circles of the planets and satellites in the 
complicated gyres of the Sabseau dance. 

Their religion, which thus became the strength and bond 
of their polity, was further consolidated by the institution 
of offices whose tenure w^as a mark of eminence among the 
confederated tribes. The chief of Uiese, the guardianship 
and high-priestliood of the sacred territory, with which was 
in after times associated t^e charge of the keys of the 
Ka’bah, was originally entrusted to the head of the association 
which farmed the transport of the commerce between //a- 
dramaut and Aylah in Arabia Petrma. These farmers 
having been always, in the earliest times of which we have 
any record, merely colonists in the i/ijaz, an interest in the 

* Caoism dik Perceral, it should be said, is clear on the point that tlicre 
no oily on the present site of Makkah until tljc era of Qocayy. « I^a 
vendration dos Arabes pour la Cuba,** bo writes, ** et pour le sol mCnne qui 
I’environnait, dtait si {grande, ils n’ avaiont pas osd jusqu’ alors prendre 
do domeures fixes, ni oonstrmre de maisons dans lo voisinage de cc sanc- 
tuairo. # # # * (>8say persuada aux Coraychites que s’ils fixaient lour 
doniunle ot b&tissaieiit dca maisons aiitour du tei,^>lo, auouno^tribu Arabe no 

]H>nrrait entreproiidre de les attaquer dans co lieu saint/* But the very 
reason he givM why the city was not built seems to indicate that he bad not 
surmised tue Ka’hali itself to be of eontemporaneons date. 
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territorial superstitions was thus extended among various 
foreign races. Such were the Minaeans, whose parent resi* 
dence seems to have been on the sea of Bab el Mandel, some- 
where east of //adramaut, but a colony from whom having 
settled in the some two centuries before our era, to 

maintain a safety of mercantile communication through the 
western frontier provinces of Arabia, became thus associated 
in the //aramite League. The Bedouins, however, could 
never tlioroughly amalgamate with these mercantile interlo- 
pers ; and though inclined to succumb to their honourable 
reception, as long as their own interests and aggrandizement 
could be advanced by the enterprize of the colony, evinced no 
indisposition to expel that colony when it could be no longer 
useful to them. In tlie third century of our era, therefore, 
when the increasing navigation of the lied Sea afforded a 
more economical transit for the treasures of India westward 
than the tedious caravan journey of seventy days between the 
Straits and Petrsea, the transactions, and with them the im- 
portance of the colonists, (who were then known as the Jor- 
homites, and appear to have been the descendants of the Mi- 
means) began to dwindle, and the Bedouins made no scruple of 
expelling them. The guardianship of the Haram thus devolved 
on a family which, though not of pure Bedouin blood, adopted 
the nomadic life, and otherwise so assimilated itself to the ha- 
bits of the i/ijriz that its exotic descent was soon lost sight of. 
This was the Khoza'ah family, a bianch of the Ghassauites, 
which people happen,ing to be pursuing a migration from 
soutbei u to northern Arabia at the period of the hostilities 
between the Bedouins and the Jorhomites, strengthened the 
hands of the former, and left among them (Khoza^ah) a por- 
tion of their strength, which, in rjBCOgnition of their services, 
was invited to the ch^ge of the /iaram. This they maintain- 
ed for a period little short of two centuries, and were then 
in their turns supplanted by the intrigues of one Qocay y. 

It is pretended by Mo4ammadan authors that this man 
was of pure Kin^nah blood, of the tribe which had from the 
beginning taken the lead in the ifaramite eoni^P^^^^^^^y^ 
lineally, of the stock of IshmaeL It is however certain that 
he entered the /fijaz as a needy adventurer from Petraea, 
and with the reputation of being of the ^Odzrah tribe. Ho 
was an immediate ancestor, in the fifth degree, of Mo/^am- 
mad; and as it has always been considered important 
among professors of the Islkm to establish the descent of 
their prophet from Ishmael, there is hardly a doubt that the 
very improbable story on which Qocayy is affiliated with the 

2 p 
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Kiniinali tribe, is purely fictitious.* Qocayy, almost beyond 
question, was an immigrant to the iJijaz from the north, and 
had no connexion whatever, originally, either with the Ki- 
uiinah tribe, or with Ishmael. And if he had not, neither 
had his descendant MoAammed (except in as far as his mo- 
ther was a descendant of Qocayy’s elder brother) ; and thus 
the whole of the ingenious, but unconvincing theory which 
Mr. Forster has developed in his Mahometanisin Unveiled,^* 
falls to the ground upon a point of fact ; for the very founda- 
tion of his argument is that the relation between Mohammad 
and Ishmael is the precise parallel of that between Jesus Christ 
and Isaac ; whereas if Qocayy was an 'Odzrite, he can have had 
no common ancestor with Islimacl nearer than Eber ; as the 
'Odzrite tribe traces its descent not, as does the Abrahami- 
tic family, through Peleg, the elder son of Eber, but through 
J ok tan, his younger son. The Kinknah tribe, probably grown 
jealous of the advancement of the Khoza^ahites, were willing to 
enlist confederates for their deposition; and such Qocayy 
consented to be ; for, having been so fortunate in his money 
transactions as to warrant his aspiring to the hand of the 
Khoza^ahite chiefs daughter, he was well able to appreciate the 
impotency of his wife^s brother to maintain the ascendancy 
of his tribe, now that his more sagacious father had died, 
lie was not disinclined, therefore, to make the best of this 
expectation of his brother-in-Ikw^s fall for his own promotion ; 
and so proposed himself as a confederate with the Ki- 
nanah tribe, on condition of his investiture with all the 
privileges of birthright, and with the ascendancy in the 
tribe also, if by his generalship it should compass the 
downfall of its rival. On the strength of this compact, he 
summoned his four half-brQthers, and three hundred of their 
followers, to his standard from Petraea, with whom the 
Khoza^ahites, after some skirmishes in which they fought 
only second best, and the challenge to a general action, 
agr<?ed to arbitrate the dispute. The umpire, among other 
arrangements, made over charge of the tfaram to Qocayy, 
whose foreigp allies greatly promoted his superiority in the 
tribe which had espoused him, and brought a great power 


* ItR leading featoree are that Qoeayy’s motlier wae twice married ; firct 
to a Tvtnknah man, by whom fihe had two sons, the second of whom, Qocayy, 
was much junior to his brother and secondly, to an *Odarite, with whom 
Qocayy, then a child, migrated to Petnea. But as his mother’s second family 
ud vauottd in years, be was ill-treated by them, a^d taunted^ with bis foreign 
origin. On whieli he rcgolvod to join his own tribe.jiji the ilHaz, where, upon 
bis arrival, he was roeogniKed by his brother, now blind from age, //te 
Koti wl of hh voice t 
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to bear upon the future disposition and regulation of the 
sacred territory. He narrowed the limits of the League, 
and suffered no office in the i/aram to pass out of a new 
tribe, which he formed exclusively of Kiniinah families, and 
called the Cloraysh. Many of his partizans preferring the 
comforts of home to the nomadic habit, he founded Mak- 
kah. The discoveries of Dr. Sprenger on this important 
ppint are so much in extension of any thing which has 
before been written that we had better render them in his 
own language : — 

“ Qf)9ayy chose a valley within the Hamm as the site of the new city ; 
for he thought that living within the sacred territory would relieve 
him from his enemies. Tne other Kinknah tribes objected that it was 
unlawful to dwell in the Haram ; and even his own tribe hesitated to 
cut down the wood with which it was covered. Qo^ayy laid the first 
axe to the tree, and the Qorayshites followed his example. He sketched 
the plan of the town, and allotted to every family its own q\iartcr. To 
raise the sacredness of the town he rebuilt the Ka’bah ; or, what is 
more likely, he founded it. At all events, he was the firs^ who covered 
it with a wooden roof, and idaced a number of idols in and around 
it.’^ 

Qocayy managed his policy with great wisdom and design, 
introducing all the best features of the Bedouin code in 
his new constitution ; consolidating his society by a nice 
discernment of the bahinco to lie maintained bet^veen 
dependence and m/crdependeiice 5 inculcating^ a fine appre- 
ciation of honour and of equity; and imposing with new 
bonds the expediency of blood-revenge, which, in Burck- 
hardt^s opinion, has continued to the present day the 
greatest preventative to the extermination of the warlike 
tribes of Arabia. Dignity and consideration were heaped 
upon him ; — 

** His moral influence was so great,” says Dr. Sprenger, ” that he 
ruled in Makkah with almost absolute authority. He was the proprie- 
tor of the Town Hall, and had, besides, four or five of the oflices of the 
Haram. He and hts sous were the hereditary leaders and standard- 
bearers of the tribe in war, and the stewards in the ciitertainment pre- 
pared by the Qorayshites for the piljjrims, whilst they performed their 
religious ceremonies at Makkah and in Mina. He also had the manage- 
ment of providing them with water on those occasions. Most authors 
give him credit for having first introduced these two oflices; but as 
hospitality is with the Arabs the privilege of the strong, and the first 
attribute of power, we may suppose that they are as ancient as the 
Haram. 

When he Hied, the sod which covered his remains marked 
the centre from which the tombs of the Qorayshites must 
radiate, while bis honours and his emoluments were allowed to 
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devolve upon his eldest son ^Abd al Dkr. But that son’s in- 
capacity and inaptitude for government, soon rendered him 
little better than the nominal ruler of Makkah ; all real power 
and influence devolved upon his younger brother, ’Abd 
Mankf. 

With the descendants of these men, as might be presumed, 
faction and dissension began in Makkah. The sons of 
’Abd al Dkr claimed pre-eminence upon their hereditai^ 
prestige ; and their cousins on the superior moral worth and 
the more successful enterprises of their father. The Shaykh 
of this latter house, which constituted the liberal party, was 
a man of great administrative capacity and princely mu- 
nificence, whose fine qualities, displayed during a famine 
in the //ij&z, are memorialized in the name by which he is 
historically known, Hkshim, the bread-breaker. So strong 
was the popular presentiment in his favour, that the conser- 
vatives, with ’Amir at their head, were compelled to -pur- 
chase his amity by the surrender to him of the two most 
lucrative offices of the Ka’bah, the stewardship, and the 
right of furnishing water to the pilgrims. In this latter 
capacity, we learn from Dr. Sprenger, he may be considered 
as the mover to the sinking of the well Zamzara, which has 
since obtained so great a legendary celebrity. It marks the 
spot where, for the accommodation of the travellers to the 
Ka’bah, Hkshim constructed leathern reservoirs, to be filled 
with water from the city wells; — ^and was the dutiful memo- 
rial which his son and successor rendered him. The whole 
administration, political, commercial, and economical, was 
confided to Ilkshim. On his demise, his great offices were ad- 
ministered by his brother Al-Mo//alib, the son of his old age, 
Shaybah, (Grey-hair — so named from his father’s hoariness) 
being still a minor. His uncle, Al-Mo/^alib, who desired to 
undertake his guardianship, brought him to Makkah from 
his mother’s house in Madynah ; and there, from the prevail- 
ing ignorance of his paternity, he became known as ’Abd al 
Mo//alib, the slave of Al-Mof^alib. But when upon his un- 
cle’s death, hp claimed, as his inheritance, the stewardship 
of the Ka’bah, the variances which had begun in Omayyah 
the grandson of ’Abd Mankf, from jealousy of Hkshim, and 
which were for a time smothered by his compulsory exile in 
Syria, revived ; and cemented the foundations of that ani- 
mosity which two generations after, in the persons of Mo- 
hammad mud Abii Sofian, became so fatal toHhe peace of 
Arabia."' ’ A spirit of rivalry, too, had grown up in another 
branch of the house of ^Abd Maukf. Its cadet, Nawfal, 
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dissatisfietl at the acclamation wliicli attended his brother 
Hkshim, espoused the cause of the Omayyides, in opposition 
to A1 Mo//alib, who, as heir-presumptive to the family dig- 
nities, maintained his allegiance. And on the succession of 
^Abd al Mo/^alib to his hereditary rights, Nawfal would have 
usurped his office, except for the powerful succour afforded 
hy his maternal uncle, Abu S’ad. These complicated factions 
in the junior but dominant branch of the house of Qocayy 
commended the prudence of an alliance with the Khoza^ahites 
to his great-grandson, ^Abd al Mo//alib, b. Hkshim b. ^Abd 
Maiiaf, which was sustained for a long period with great 
fidelity, and proved of extreme importance to the interests of 
Mo/nimmad. He was the grandson of ^Abd al Mo^/alib ; 
his father, (who died two months before his birth) being 
Abdallah, and bis mother, Aminah, .a descendant of the 
Kiniinah Shaykh Kilkb, and therefore herself also of the 
Qoraysh tribe. II is guardianship devolving on his grandpa- 
rent, his mother, on communicating his birth to that relative, 
also mentioned the well-known vision which she believed her- 
self to have hud of a light proceeding from her body. And the 
old man, confirmed of the reality of the spectacle, introduced 
the infant to the interior of the Jva'bah, where, standing 
before the idol Hobal, he invoked its blessing upon him, 
naming him Mohammad, Tub Praised. On the not very im- 
portant point of his birthday, authorities lue a good deal 
divided. Weil follows the majority of the traditions and 
also l)e Sacy, in fixing the month and yearfo be April, 571 ; 
but declines any opinion on the precise day, about which, he 
says, the Musalinans themselves are not at one. Caussin de 
Perceval, after elaborate calculations, founded on the conjec- 
ture that the Arabs had borro\\^ed from the Jews their sys- 
tem of triennial inter-calendation, is clear that the day, mouth, 
and year must stand 29th of August, 576. Dr. Sprenger 
hesitates between April, 13th, 571, and May 13th, 669, sta^ ing 
that this question must be resolved by reference to another 
oil which the traditions ai*e not accordant — namely, whether 
M o4ammad died at the age of 63 or 65. , 

The story of his infancy need not be recapitulated here. 
The most noteworthy circumstance connected with it is, that 
the fits which certainly on one occasion, and possibly 
on a second, so terrified his Bedouin foster-nurse as to 
cause her to decline further charge of him, did, as fer as 
wo can gather, not return upon him till after his fortieth 
year. Probably therefore, thinks Dr. Sprenger, they were 
of a different type from those \ttacks by which he was 
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visited after assumiug his prophetic office, and were caused 
by the heat of the sun, and gastric irritation.” But be 
this as it may, /falimah, who had charge of him, and her 
husband, were persuaded that the child was a demoniac, 
and therefore first took him to a soothsayer, and then 
returned him upon his mother’s hands. She dying shortly 
afterwards, when her son had attained his sixth year, he 
became an inmate of his grandfather’s house, and for two 
years experienced every fond attention, when the old man 
also died, at the advanced age of 82, having recommended 
the orphan to the patronage of his own son, Abu Talib, a 
generous-minded guardian, who, as wc shall by and by find 
occasion to notice, remained true to his charge to the last, 
though that may have cost him his presidency in the Ka’bah. 
Accident, or what we call accident, may possibly have given 
the cue to Mo/nimmad’s subsequent reveries as early as his 
twelfth year. He was accompanying his uncle on a caravan 
journey from Makkah to Syria, but, (why does not ap- 
pear) iiis progress was suddenly interrupted* There, in 
the neighbourhood of Bostra, he fell untlcr the notice of 
one Baliyra, or Sergius, who was certainly a monk, and, 
Dr. Sprengcr thinks he has authority for saying, of Arabic 
origin ; though Weil’s conjecture seems to us ingenious and 
at least probable, that he was a man of Jewish birth, whose 
original name was Baliir, and who, on his conversion to 
Christianity, received the name Georgius, which the Arabs 
corrupted into Sergius. This man, it appears to us likely, 
may have made some vague prediction of the future emi- 
nence of his young guest as a religious reformer, — for it is 
but reasonable to presume that the germ of MoAammad’s 
future idiosyncrasy may haye been developed in his twelfth 
year, with sufficient character to attract the notice of a 
* mind somewhat genially constituted, and which may have 
watched the future ^ prophet’s '^reachings and graspings,” 
as lie first caught the sentiment of the Divine Unity; but, 
by the common consequence of often rehearsal, whatever 
Sergius may ^ have predicted of him at length assumed the 
form of a. most extravagant legend. AU^ it seems, that can 
be depended upon as authentic i» this ; — that in an interview 
with Abu 7’alib, Sergius ^Uold .him respecting the prophet 
what iMi told him, and recommended him to take care of 
hull;” and that consequently Abu rilib sent his ward, 
with Sergius, back to Makkah. But tliat something trans- 
pired beyond the common run of conversation is pretty 
clear, as well from the concurrence of several early Christiau 
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Mographers, as from the amount of mystery with which 
the Faithful” environ this first interview of their prophet 
with a worshipper of the living God. 

At the age of twenty- five, he was married to Khadyjah, 
on her own proposal. She had already reached forty, and 
had been twice a widow. Before their union was projected, 
she had shown her partiality for Mohammad by engaging 
him as the superintendent of her Syrian caravan, at a double 
rate of hire. The tradition of his intercourse with a hermit 
named Nestor on this journey we consider to be almost cer- 
tainly fabulous ; and we presume, from the collocation he as- 
signs to it, that Dr. Sprengcr is of the same opinion, as Weil, 
too, certainly is. Its points, both of agreement with, and differ- 
ence from, a former interview on the same line of road ; and 
the embodiment, in the tradition, of the same repudiation of 
idol worship, which W^lqidy attributes to another occasion, 
cast suspicion on the whole narrative. 

Mo//ammad^s union with this trustful, affectionate, and 
high-minded woman, was happily calculated to prepare him 
for his future missiou. Her intellect, and power of control, 
which she displayed in accomplishing her marriage, notwith- 
standing the indignation of her father at her election of one 
whoso family was, pecuniarily, of low estfite : and again by 
appeasing his threatened vengeance ou the whole house of 
liashim, for that defeat of his desires ; was bent considerately 
on shaping her husband^s preparation for the office to which 
she conscientiously believed him to be called. While her 
easy competence placed the house in which she reigned (for 
MoAammad never ceased to treat her with the consideration 
due to her years and to her acquirements,) beyond the reach 
of worldly anxieties, her owm wise administration of that 
competence relieved the future prophet from the solicitudes 
of business. We know little beyond these generalities on the 
first ten years of their wedded life, during which six chil- 
dren were born to them — one every year, till Khadyjah had 
attained the age of five-and-forty ; but Dr. Sprenger conjec- 
tures that, probably by example, as well as by encouragement 
and opportunity, she led him “ to follow the natural bent of 
his mind, which was to ascetic exercises and reli^ous specula- 
tions.” Long prior to Ids marriage, indeed while he was yet 
a youth, the truths which he may have imbibed from the 
conversatioi^ of Sergius assumed a more important bearing 
on his convictions from the direct preaching of Qoss the 
lykdite, on the Divine Unity, at Jhe fair of ^Okktz 5 a doc- 
trine which Qoss first undertook to promulgate in the sacred 
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territory, after his own conversion thereto by intercourse 
with the numerous Christian disciples in Arabia Deserta, 
The justly-earned celebrity of tins propagandist, as a poet, 
an orator, a philosopher, and a righteous arbiter, no doubt 
gave considerable effect to his instructions, in the most 
enlightened minds throughout the ftferam ; though few, per- 
haps, expressed thus early any direct assent to the matter of 
his discourses. Nevertheless, the sound which had thus gone 
forth could not again be silenced. A spirit of enquiry grew 
gradually more popular, and new accessions were made to the 
ranks both of preachers and of hearers. Omayyah of Tayif 
must have made open profession of similar tenets, almost 
contemporaneously ; a man no less distinguished than Qoss 
for liis genius and his talents. Mo//ammad probably adopt- 
ed from him a good many of the peculiarities which mark 
the Isikm, such as the prohibition of certain meats and 
drinks (which Omayyah had no doubt adopted from the cus- 
toms of the Jews in Arabia Petra^a and Syria) ; the common 
iutitulation of his records and documents (which is appa- 
rently only an extended form of the heading commended by 
Omayyah to the Qorayshites, In the Name of the Lord^^) ; 
and the application of the epithet orthodox to his peculiar 
institutes, the term which Omayyah had previously applied 
to the faith of Abraham and Ishmael. Indeed there is good 
reason for supposing that there was for some time an active 
rivalry between the ejrstema of Mo/iammad and of Omayyah ; 
and that while the fyrmer idlowed there to be considerable 
resemblance between their doctrines, a defeat of the latteris 
expectation to be chosen by Providence to be a prophet to 
his countrymen, ripe for a better faith,^^ instigated his 
personal enmity on the assumption of that office by his more 
venturous or persuaded competitor. 

Among the enquirers of the same period, who certainly 
operated very remarkably on MoAammad’s speculations, were 
Waraqab, a cousin of Khadyjah, who was the first to notice 
an approaching crisis in the prophet’s theosophic develop- 
ment ; and Zayd the Sceptic, of the house of Adyy. These 
were two of four men, who, on occasion of the Qorayshites^ 
celebration of an animal festival befofe' one of their idols, 
kept secretlyr^lA^)^^ persuasion of the emptiness of the 

By God,’^ said one to the rest, 
ouf the true religion. They have W- 

rug^ (#Abraham, and are worshipping a stone 

^und though it does neither hear nor see, 
neither harm. They consequeotly,^’ 
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adds Dr. Sprenger, went in search of the orthodox faith of 
Abraham.^^ 

Waraqah became a Christian; and, somehow or other, it 
is allowed on all hands, obtained a considerable familiarity 
with the Gospel, as well as with the Old Testament. We 
confess that we are unconvinced^ that he was not the original 
translator of the Gospel of St. Matthew (or at least portions 
of it) from Hebrew into Arabic, as is the opinion of Weil, 
and other competent scholars ; though at the same time we 
acknowledge the erudition of Dr. Sprenger's criticism, elu- 
cidating his own opinion that Waraqah did no more than 

make or transcribe an abstract of the Gospels, as much as 
he thought proper.^" It is very true that the Hebrew original 
of St. Matthew, which, with more or less of corruption, seems 
to have been generally read by the Ebionites till the disap- 
pearance of that sect in the fifth century, is not recorded as 
existing after them. Still, as St. Jerome tells us, (§ee Lard- 
ner’s fVorks, vol. iv., p. 44-2,) that by permission of the Naza- 
renes of Bercca in Syria, he transcribed a copy of that Hebrew 
as late as the very end of the fourth century, we cannot 
think it past probability that it may have been still extant, 
and ill use, among some of the oriental heretics at as late a date 
as Waraqah’s. But whether he constructed a version of one, 
or of parts of one, Gospel, from the Hebrew, or to speak more 
precisely, from the Aramaic ; — or whether (.^s perhaps, on 
the whole, u more likely) he made an Arabic abstract of the 
Syriac translation of the four evangelists ; — we may rest as- 
sured that no sources of information which he could command 
were secluded from his kinsman. For it was he who coun- 
selled MoAamraad's election by Khadyjah, as being the pro- 
phet designate to his nation ; anckhe, the first convinced that 
the ** Great Law"^ would be revealed in Mo/eammad, desired 
long life, that he might shield him in the persecutions which 
he gathered to be impending, from instances of the fair' of 
former seers. And if, as Dr. Sprenger concludes, Moham- 
mad had a version of portions of the Scriptures, both genu- 
ine and apocryphal ; and if, as Tabary informs us, Khadyjah 

* Ifc must, ncTarih^less^ be allowed that the passage cited from Zarkashy’s 
oommentaiy on Bokhkry, in a snbsequent page of Dr. Sprenger’s ^ life,” 
adds considerable probability to the eoideotural emendation on which the 
opinion is founded, that Waraqah’s labours on the New Testament were con- 
fined to the Ara^ie character ; and that he did not transcribe H in Hebrew. 
Still we see no reason why he may not have obtained a Syriac, if not an Ara- 
maic, copy from some one of the Christian tribes (Ghassanites, Kalbites, Tay- 
yites, Ac.,) to the North-West of Arabia, for subsequent use in oonstrueting 
an Arabic version of one or more of the Gospels* 

2 a 
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had read the Scriptures, and was acquainted with tlie history 
of the prophets, before her husband had entered on his 
office, it is more than probable that each was encouraged in 
such investigations in the course of friendly confidences with 
their kinsman Waraqah, and by a copy placed by him at 
their disposal, in part, perhaps a version, and in part an ab- 
stract. 

And therefore we say that, by the balance of probabilities, 
Waraqah must be concluded to have used, and to have 
either epitomized or to have translated from, the Scriptures 
in the Syriac version. For that MoAammad used either 
that version, or one immediately constructed from it, is, vre 
think, capable of demonstration. Dr. Sprenger refers to the 
celebrated passage in the Qorkn (Ixi. 6.) which states Christ 
to have said that he brought tidings of an Apostle who would 
come after him, and whose name would be A4mad. The 
allusion is to John xvi. 7.; and the perversion of the text 
originated in the fault of the Greek copyist of the manu- 
script, which formed the basis of that Syriac copy, who 
substituted TrepoeXuroc for 7ra^>aKX?;Toc the Famous for the 
Comforter,^ And the error was, perhaps innocently enough, 
transferred from the Syriac to the Arabic version. The 
passage travestied from the fiftieth Psalm, which is also 
pretty well known, founds its corruption, it has been said, 
in a similar manner, on the Syriac. The verse rendered, with 
sufficient accuracy, in our BiA/e version, Out of Zion, the 
perfection of beauty, God hath shined,” finds place in the 
Syriac as Out of Zion hath God .shewed a gtoriom crown 
and the Arabic, which has rendered the italicised phrase, 
from the Syriac, by fklil at mahmiid, — may be presumed 
to have been the origin of the application which Musalmans 
make of the passage to their prophet, as though its tenour 
were, Out of Zion hath God shewed the crofnm of Mo- 
hamrnady^ Such instances as these, added to the d priori 

* This fact ift perhaps corroborative of the conjecture that Professor White 
made Jong ago,* that the apocr^hal Gospel of Saint Barnabas, having been 
onginaily forged by heretical Christians, was interpolated to favour the 
views of MoXanunad. Thus much is certain, that it is defaced by the same 
inferences wltk^ have otherwhere been drawn from the substitution of Pe- 
riclyth for ParaeUte. 

t we are not of those who think with Mr. Forster, that Mokammad was a 
designing and nnscrupulous cormpter of the sacred Beripture. The large ma- 
jority of the (sO'Callea) eoincidencen of the Qorkn, whieh tlnat author quotes, 
with ** the sentiments, the images, and the pbrasodtogy of Scripture,^’ have, it is 
not too much to say, but a very fanciful analogy. Otliers, embracing the pre- 
eepts of univerndly recognized morality, might bo matched as happily from 
Pmto, and wo dare say from Zoroaster or Confucius. Of thn few remaining 
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probability, place the conjecture that it was the Syriac, 
or a copy formed upon it, which administered to the Bibli- 
cal knowledge both of Waraqah and MoAammad upon a 
rational foundation. 

Zayd b. ^Arar, another of the four repudiators of the faith 
of the /faram, who went iu search of the religion of Abraham, 
had perhaps an even more important bearing on the future 
fortunes of the Isl^m. His earnest zeal for truth is conspi- 
cuously marked by his determination to counteract the ob- 
stacles by which his family would have prevented his pur- 
posed travels. His grandfather, Nofayl, had two sons, 
Kha//ab and ^Amr, by two difterent wives ; the entertain- 
ment of one of these, the mother of Kha//kb, on her widow- 
hood, devolved upon ^Amr, her husband^s son by another yfiie 
(by the common law of pagan Arabia) ; and she bore him 
Zayd, who was thus both the half-brother of Kha//^b, 
(they being sons of the same mother,) and his nephew, as 
the sou of Kha/Zab’s half-brother ^Amr. Kha//ab, was so jea- 
lous of all scrutiny into the faith prevailing in the //aram, 
that no sooner was he aware of Zayd^s scepticism than he 
confined him to Mount /iard, ami placed a .strong guard 
over him, with injunctions that he be arrested should 
he attempt cither a return to Makkah, or a progress to 
other parts. He escaped, ‘however, and after various travels, 
approached a monk in Baikh, who is said to have made 
the following remarkable dechuatioii : — Thou seekest a re- 
ligion with w liich nobody can now acquaint thee — but stop I 
a prophet ha.s arisen iu the country whence thou comest, who, 
just at this time, has been sent with the true and orthodox 
faith of Abraham/^ Zayd at once returned to the //ijaz, 
and became, it may be said, ijie messenger to prepare the 
way before Mo4ammad. lie disapproved,^’ says Waqidy, 
^^of the Christians and Jews;* as well as of idolatry and the 


which bear marks of resomhlanco, more or less, some may be traced to the 
Apocryphal New Testament— (for instance, the adoption, by MoAammad, of 
the opinions of the Docetio, in reference to Chrifit’s Passion, to the Pseudo- 
Gospel of St. Barnabas— as Sale lias shewn.) The passagcfwhicii, more than 
any other which wo have noticed, seems to have been purposely perverted 
(not by MoAammad, hut by liis disciples) is Dout. xxxiii. 2, which, they pre- 
tend (reading Hath for Paran) is a prophecy of the coming down of the 
Gospel to men, at Jerusalem (Seir), and of the Qorkn, at M<&kah, (Hark) 
just as the Law had come down on Sinai. 

* Passages of this sort in the Arabic traditions are founded on the degraded 
and corrupt i^rsliip which prevailed among all the oriental sects, Jew- 
ish and Christian, of the era of Mo^ammtm. The former asserted their 
privileges with a repulsive exclusiveness, at the same time that the whole 
spirituality of their theitm was supplanted by the absurd and impious tradi- 
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worshipping of stones ; and he publicly attacked the reli- 
gion of his countrymen, and would not worship their gods, 
nor eat the flesh of animals which had been sacrificed to 
idols.” He professed to worship the God of Abraham and 
Ishmael, and, adds the same tradition, to expect a prophet 
from among their descendants in whom he believed, and to 
whom he bore witness, though he had no hope of living to see 
him. Zayd introduced into his religious phraseology terms 
which MoAammad adopted from him, as Islam and Hanyf, 
The general meaning of the former term in the Qortin is 
exactly that which it bears in the confession of Zayd, 
submit to (Islkm) him to w^hom the earth submits ; it carries 
heavy rocks, and God has expanded it ; and when he had 
seen it, he placed it in the water, and made it firm by put- 
ting mountains upon it. I submit to him whom the clouds 
obey, which carry sweet w^ater, and if a cloud goes to any 
country, it is by his orders; and it pours pails of water 
upon it.” The curious cosmological features of this extract, 
which w’C owe, as well as most others, where it is not other- 
wise stated, to Dr. Sprengcr, have been adopted in the 
Qoriin. To be a Hayitjf, as both Zayd and Mohammad pro- 
fessed themselves, is to have none other but the true God. 

The third of the four inquirers for tlic faith of Abraham, 
^Obayd Allah b. Jahsh, was also a cousin of Mo/iammad ; he 
being the son of Mbd al Mo/^alib’s daughter Omaymah. 
No decided result was consequent on his investigations, un- 
til his cousin liad announced bis mission, w hen he for a time 
followed the Islam; but taking refuge in Abyssinia from 
the persecutions of the Ciorayshites, he embraced Christianity, 
apparently with much sincerity, commending it to the 
adoption of his Moslim neighbours, by saying We see, but 
you attempt to sec.” The fourth, ^Othmkn b. //owayrith, 
who was also a kinsman of the prophet, as the cousin of 
Khadyjah, must have been a notability in Makkah, as, when 
the increasing commercial and political importance of the 
//ijaz rendered a concentration of the legislative and execu- 
tive functions jdesirable, he was appointed by the Byzantine 
Emperor to reign there. As the result of his religious scru- 
tinies, he embraced Christianity, and it seems highly proba- 
ble that he thereby lost his crown. 

Such were the men among whom MoAammad spent his 
prime of manhood — the metest possible advaiiccrs of the 

liotin of tho Talmud ; tho latter liad deserted the simple declarations of 
Kvangclists and Apostles, caring for little beyond the forward extravagance 
of their monks and raurvel.->, myths, mysteries, and metaphysics. 
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doubts and yearnings which, for all his outward, and perhaps 
devout, observance of the rites of the Kabbah, must have been 
gathering in his mind from his very first dawn of indepen- 
dent thought. For we cannot be persuaded that the mind of 
such a cast as his, from the twelfth year upward, with more 
or less regularity subject to the influences of Sergius and 
Qoss, and those others more or less nearly his familiars 
for eight-and-twenty years, whom we have just been signal- 
izing, could live to the age of forty without entertaining a 
doubt upon idolatry, as Dr. Sprengcr, as it seems to us, has 
unguardedly asserted. Ilis rank among the Ciuorayshites, — 
tJudr jealous hostility to all novelties of opinion and ceremo- 
nial, — his own fortuitous designation as the favoured indi- 
vidual who must re-lay the Black Stone which the mountain 
torrents had dislodged, — above all, his singular indecision, 
irresolution, and incapacity for action, for one of such a 
noble enthusiasm and fine imagination, — may account for 
his perseverance in the prescribed routine of exercises and 
observances ; and it is perhaps impossible that one in whom, 
if in any, the religious idea appears to have been intuitive, could 
persevere, even under the suggestions of policy, and the case- 
hardening of self-imposed constraints, in any forms of ritual, 
without a constant effort to discourage a growing pursuasioii 
of their incongruity. Mo//animad, therefore, we think it most 
likely, did long encourage a melancholy delusion, and, from 
a habit of imnu bility — ^for as Dr. Sprengcr very properly 
allows, even after his mission, he was led in all practical 
(juestions by his friends , — did seek to disclaim his real con- 
victions, lest they might attain strength enough to impose 
on him the duty of action. On the same principle we can 
very well conceive that to abjure the gods^^ of his ances- 
tors caused a great struggle^^ in his mind, and made him 
dejected, and fond of solitude.’’ But this, we think, was 
ilui crisis which he had long and successfully smothered, of 
convictions too strong for him to master any longer. It is 
our persuasion that if the ^‘Transition Period” of Mo//ammad*s 
life, wliich Dr. Sprengcr has so ably illustrated, and thrown 
so new a light upon, take date from his first consciousness of 
a religious struggle, its first stage must be considered to have 
begun at a period much earlier than Dr. Sprenger assigns. 
But before entering more fully on his intellectual deve- 
lopment, we should record some few features of the out- 
ward man,^for never was there a frame more instinct with 
character. The fleshiness without stoutness — the “broad 
shoulders, wide chest, and large bones” — the head whose 
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massiveness was disguised by long locks of hair in slight 
curls coming nearly down to the lobe of the ears^^ — the broad 
forehead, long eyelashes, widely-slit eyelids, and sparkling 
blood-shot eyes — the wide mouth, and slouching careless gait 
— the flexure of the whole body, when the eye would glance 
backward — the mild countenance, gaining the confidence of 
every one^^ — all these many of our own day have seen in one 
who, with some points of difference, had still many in com- 
mon with Mo/zammad, — the Herculean Scottish enthusiast, 
Edward Irving, whom it took our mad modern Babylon, with 
all her engines, twelve years to waste and wear away, with his 
Prophecies of Millcniums, Gifts of Tongues, — whereat 
orthodoxy prims herself into decent wonder, and waves her 
Avaunt !”* In his social habits, his household furniture, and 
his meals he wiis simple ; — dining, most frequently, off chii- 
pattics flavoured with dates or honey, oil or vinegar ; spread- 
ing, for a table, a rounded skin upon the ground ; eating with 
his fingers, and licking them after dinner — sometimes the plat- 
ter also ; ready to accept the hospitality of men in stations 
far beneath him; — by all wdiich he set forth his indifference 
to worldly conventionalities, and his contemplations fixed be- 
yond the tilings which perish in the using. At the same 
time, his careful toilet, frequent baths and wasliings, his 
tonsure after the manner of Jews and Christians, and the fine 
texture of las plainly-cut apparel, are all marks of the growth 
of that fanatic egoism which was so singularly developed to- 
wards the close of his career. The delicacy of his large 
and prominent nose, and his acute sensibility to, and 
stertorous sobbings under pain or illness, are common in- 
dications of the habit of detpressed reflective silent me- 
lancholy. The gentleness of his natural disposition, 
contrasted vrith the dark and bloody fanaticism'^ of his 
declining years, is the evidence of bis fall from that inte- 
grity of purpose whicli prompted his fir.st impulses as a 
religious reformer. For there cannot, wc imagine, be a 
reasonable doubt that his original motives towards the 
prophetic designation were founded on his ardour to make 
of the Arabs a' people wdiich could truly be considered such, 
on condition of expressing an idea, which, infusing itself 
into all the dements w hich compose the interior life of that 
people, into its language, its religion, its manners and 
customs, its acts, its laws, and its philosophy, give to that 
people a common character, a distinct physiognomy in 


Esm t/s, Vo\, v. Death of Edward Irviny, 
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history/^* The ide«*i which he would have had represented 
by tlie collective unity of his nation was — Beside Jehovah 
tlicre is no God ; I know not any/^ On contemplation of 
Him, in Dr. Sprenger’s own language, his mind dwelt con- 
stantly ; he saw Ilis finger in the rising sun, in the fal- 
ling rain, in the growing crop ; he hoard His voice in the 
thunder, in the murmuring of the waters, and in the hymns 
which the birds sing to His praise ; and in the boundless 
desert and mins of magnificent cities lie saw the traces of His 
anger. His imagination peopled these fastnesses with jinn, 
who were created like ourselves, to praise God.^^ It might 
1)0 wished that this were the most offensive of his supersti- 
tions, but it is far otherwise — collectively, and beside his 
more genial convictions, they denote a mind entertain- 
ing a singular combination of strength and weakness. He 
fostered an unaceouiitable credulity with the absurdcst 
lancies on the varieties, the practices, and the faith of these 
jinn ; and seems positively to have believed that spitting three 
times over the left shoulder Avill convert a bad dream, into a 
good one ; and that the elements of health and of disease 
find their mysterious hypostases in the wings of every fly. 

Such was the man whf', at forty years of age, liarried 
by tl()ul)ts, and incosnj)rohensibly credulous of the most in- 
congruous speculations, saw, or seemed to see, a vision of an 
angel saying unto him, Read ! Probably he had just been 
visited by ( uu of tliose extraordinary attacks of whicn Dr. 
Sprengiif lurnisbes so many interesting particulars, the 
result, he judges, of long continued mental excitement and 
rigorous ascetism ; attacks preceded by great depression and 
despondency. 

Ilia face was clouded ; and they were ualierod in by coldness of 
the extremities and shivering. He shook, as if he were suffering of 
ague, and called out for covering. Ilia mind was ai a most painfully 
excited stattf. He heard a tinkling in his ears, as if bell? were 
ringing ; or a humming, as if bees were swarming round his head ; 
and his lips quivered ; but this motion was under tlii control of volition. 
If the attack proceeded beyond this state, his eyes became fixed and 
staring, and the motions of his head became conyulsWe ao l automatic. 
At length perspiration broke out, which covered his face in large drops ; 
and with tins ended the attack. Sometimes, however, if he had a 
violent fit, he fell comatose to the ground, like a person who is intoxi- 
cated ; and, (at least at a later period of his life) his face was flushed, and 
his respirations tertorous, ancf he remained in that state for some time. 
The bystancki^rs sprinkled water in his face; but he himself fancied that 
he would derive a great benefit from being cupped in the head.’* 


Victor Caussin. Lectures on Hist. Vhilosophy, p. 294. 
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Dr. Sprcnger has done good service by his critical com- 
ment on the texts of Bokhary and Moslini^ completely 
t'stablishing the fact that no inference can be drawn from 
the plirasc which they adopts that Mo/iammad could not 
read until after his fortieth year. The meaning of his reply 
to the angel commanding him to read^ evidently is not / 
cannot rcarf/’ as Weil has rendered it after some modern 
paraphrasts ; nor IVhcU shall I raad^^ as Caussin De 

Perceval expresses it, from the inaccurate work of Ibu Ishaq ; 
but, I am not reading. A book may have been before 
him, over whose revelations he had been intently pondering 
before his catalepsy. We see no ground whatever to doubt 
that he may have been confirmed, and incited to persevere, 
in his stretchings toward the Infinite, by such a dream as we 
are discussing. Before the present period of his life, the 
intense conflicts in which his mind had engaged appear to 
have injured its healthy balance; he had become, es^jsentially, 
a man of one idea, of which lie felt his calling to be tlie 
witness and the confessor ; and that mind never regaiiK^d its 
norinal tone, but rendered him, to all practical intents, a 
monomaniac. Hence, so fiir from being inconceivable, it is 
perfectly congruous, that with all his other faculties in order, 
and the talents lo suggest the sublime vein of poetry which 
w'c find in some of the nobler passages of the Cioian, he 
might yet, on that single topic upon which he made involun- 
tary abandonment of intellect for pliantcisy, be, even in his 
waiving hours, the victim of the wildt^8t hallucinations. But 
holding so much in common with Dr. Sprenger, that Mo- 
Aainmad did believe himself to have received of an angel the 
command to read in the name of the Lord— for the Lord is 
most heneficeat ; we doubt, for reasons wliich we have before 
rendered, if vve must date ft'Oin this hh first determmafion lo 
study the tenets of a faith hostile to that of his fathers. 
And by the explanation which Dr. Sprenger gives of tiic tech- 
nical meaning of qara — (to read or chant a sacred book) we 
may perhaps conceive there to have been now disclosed to 
the prophePs ,mind the first faint glimmering of his ap- 
proaching mission. We say his mission ; — for we do believe 
with Mr. Maurice, that it was a grand thing, and one 
whicli only the Divine mind could compass, that wdien, in 
all the church of the East, Jewish and Christian, ^^the 
sense of a Divine, Almighty Will, U> which all human wills 
were to b(i bowed, had evaporated amidst the worship of out- 
ward images, moral corruptions, philosophical theories, reli- 
gious controversies;’’ — w^heri, though notions of God were 
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more or less ocnipyi!),!? them, JJ<‘ Himself w^as not in all 
their thouij^hts ; and the a\v(i of an Absolute, Eternal, Being, 
to be obciyed as well confessed, was passing away in some, 
and in others had been scarce aw^akened — a man who, 
prior to that announcement, ^v^•is of the meanest conceivable 
importance, should go forth proclaiming coo is, and by that, 
in the personsof himself and his successors, achieve a thou- 
sand victories over superstition and unbelief. We must 
not” (again to sbi(‘ld our sentiments under Mr. Maurice^s 
authority) ; — 

“ Wc must not sju Lik of men’s readiness to reeeive an im]M)sture ; 
in yieldintc to this assertion they were howin^^ to a truth. Tliis was no 
ver])al eojiy fnnn (»lder records ; it may have been tlie oldest of all 
verities, but it was fresh and new for every one who acted upon it. It 
was no mere pi) rase out of a book — no homage to a mortal hero — no 
mere dtuiial of other men’s faith. Let us go further yet, and say, it is 
a mercy t)f God that such a witness, however hare of other .supj>ortirig 
princijdes, however surrounded by e(jnfusions, should have been borne 
to His Name, when ilis creature.'^ were ready, practically, to forget it. 
'I'he hrst Mahometan conquests, the continued Mahometan dominion, 
liuve horru' witness to this everlasting truth ; have i)roelaimed tluit it is 
no mere »lry projjosition, that it is aipahle (.'f exercising a mastery over 
the rudest tribes, of giving them an order, of making them vietoriou^^ 
over all the civilization and the religion wdneh has liot this jirincijtle 
for its basis 

dt) ijot pretend U) unravel th i anidox, ivhy G<> i, aflei 
the couipb'te deelaratitm of Himself, His Kingdom, and His 
Will, by His ^on, should agam resort to an incompletely 
furnished insirument, and then abandon him to his ow'n 
perverse inuigination.s, and at huigth permit the lustre of 
the \cry Name whose lumour He had thus revived to grow 
didl in tile apjirebcnsioM of the veiy herald Me had chosen, 
before the vainest superstitions, and the most degrading sen- 
siialtit s ; but, regarding tlic Islam as a great fact, and view- 
ing the relation which history will declare it manifestly to 
have had to the establishment of vital Truths we acc de 

our assent that it has been among God’s inscrutable ways that 
His Name may b(' known upon earth, His saving health 
among all nations. 

But^ however far MoMmniad many have carried his theo- 
sophic studies, before receiving his first revelation, he must 
manifestly have done so under considerable secrecy, or he 
never would have ventured to pretend that he had read no part 
of the ScripUires previous to the commission of the complete 
ttoran to him. This circumstance adds to the probability 
that he was indebted to Waraqah and Zayd for the instruc- 
tion which he received ; as, during the life-times of these 

1 R 
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persons, he might have enjoyed the confidences of private 
intercourse, with the former during his probably frequent 
visits to his kinswoman Khadyjah, and with the latter, in his 
periodical retirements to mount //iirii, where Zayd remained 
under espionage of the (lorayshites. And as both these men 
were dead, the one before, the other very shortly after he 
declared his mission, he might profess that they had not 
instructed him, at least without apprehending their confuta- 
tion. He had also other aids, both oral — Dr. Sprengcr has 
indicated the names of some four or five of them on strong 
presumptions— and written — ft)r the Ciorayshites soon dis- 
covered that he had access to a volume from the Greek — the 
Asd/yry (a plural form from istdrnh — which looks like a cor- 
ruption of IcTTopUt) of the AncientSy a work which, besides 
Biblical legends, contained the doctrine of the resurrection, 
and, according to the imputation of his enemies, who 
evidently knew its contents, all the rest which he ever 
taught/’ 

No doubt the extent of Mo/tammad’s plagiarism has been 
much exaggerated : nevertheless the Rus])icion has set his dis- 
ciples on various resources, to prove either the very strong pre- 
sum])tion which they conceive there to beagairist its tenability 
to any extent, or even its absolute impossibility. The proof 
f)f his adoption of earlier records would of course damage the 
Islam exactly correspondingly w ith the measure of that adop- 
tion, and the absoluteness of his own repudiation of it ; and 
therefore, any evidence that he had the means of ascertaining 
the facts and doctrines of Holy Writ, and incorporating its 
sublime descriptions in the Gtoriin, without that actual revela- 
tion of them which he assumed to have had, is of overwhelm- 
ing consequence. We have Sliewui, we presume, that if Moham- 
mad could ready there is the strongest ground for believing that 
the Bible must have been among the hooks which he per- 
used ; and if he could writey it is abundantly evident that the 
apparent coincidences with it which almost ever surah of the 
Qoran betrays must have been the work of his own hands. 
Therefore, it has been a point wdth orthodox Musalmans to de- 
monstrate that their prophet could neither read nor tvriie. 
To establish this, they have fixed on a passage of the Qoran 
compridiending a word of hitherto doubtful etymology — 
mnniyy, wdiieb they have interpreted very variously. The pas- 
sage announces of Mo/iammad, that he is the pcophet of the 
ummyys, uud himself au unimyy.” Some commentators, it 
would seem, persuaded that the evident relation of the dis- 
[)uted word with ummnhy a nation, could not long escape de- 
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tection, have paraphrased it by Makkian^ or Arab. Others 
of bolder principles, both in ctymolo«ry and interpretation, 
have fixed on umruy a mother, as the radical form, and inter- 
pret that Mo/iammad was as unskilled in reading and writing 
as ivhen he came from the womb^ and the prophet of such ! 
And the several advocates of these opinions have backed them, 
by using the word urnmyy in (collocations to support their 
own glosses. The importance of Dr. Spreuger*s discovery 
of the true interpretation we regard as very great. Upon a 
large collation of passages in tine Qoran, and the oldest tra- 
ditions and grammarians, in which uinmyy occurs, he has 
incontestihly proved it to mean [feuiile ; — so wresting from 
the “ Faithful’ their only pretence for establishing their 
prophet’s ignorance on his own authority. 

It is needful that wc now revert to the vision Read in 
the Name of the Lord for that introduces a most impor- 
tant era of Mo/zainmad’s life, of which, as wc have before inti- 
mated, Dr. Sprengcr’s great learning and discrimination have 
(enabled him to pn^sent an entirely tiew' phase to the Euro- 
pean reader. This he has properly characterized as the 
“ Transition Period.” Difl'cring from him, as w c do, about the 
time of life when Mo/nimmad’s doubts concej iiing idolatry 
commenced, we are quite prepared to admit that it was in 
his thirty-eighth year fhat “^thc la!)Ors under which he gave 
birth to a new religion” first aetjuired their f.ill intensity. 
8o severe weio these, that they brought him to tlic brink 
of madness; and in all likelihood many of the poetical effu- 
sions of this period were subsequently, by himself as well 
as others, considered as revelations, and insert(3d into the 
Qon\n.” The earliest stage of this advamang acuteness 
seems to have been devoted to tlie silent contemplation of 
Nature ; by which his convictions on the personality and in- 
divisibility of the Divine I'lssencc were greatly stnuigthciiod, 
and his long and impotent struggle to reconcile that coiivir*- 
tion with a reverence for his fathers’ faith filially gave way. 
At length he felt the impotcncy of notional crcciis, which, 
with symbols of the Divine Presence innumcraljle, could rcaL 
isc nothing of His individuality even in dreams and specu- 
lations. He must for the future apprehend Him as beinffy 
speaking, doing, the Guide and lluler of His People — reveal- 
ing himself unto them — enacting their ordinances — appoint- 
ing His mirjsters among them — going out w ith them against 
their enemies — announcing, as well Ills favour as His 
vengeance, by signs and wonders and mighty works among 
them. The curious reference which Dr. Sprenger makes to 
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AIo//arnmad’s having for sometime considered the idols 
round the Ka’bah to be daugliters of God, who intercede with 
Him for their worshippers — which belief, we are told, 

he gave up, principally because he could not reconcile him- 
self to the idea that God sliould have only daughters, wliich 
was ignominious in the eyes of an Arab,'^ must, we should 
judge, be an excrescence of his early monotheistic specula- 
lions, which liad withered and dried up long prior to his atli- 
ance in the distinctive tenets of practical monotheism. 
For, either we must believe that the first vision — ‘Mlead^' 
was actually revealed to him by an angel ; — or, conceiving 
it t(; be a mere drejirn, wc must acknowledge tliat he was 
already, at the time of dreaming it, a believer in the snhjcc- 
liviltj of the Almighty Betaij ; inasmuch as he characterizes 
flirn as most heneficent, teaching by the pen, revealinp what 
man does not kno?*' : — all vvhich e.xprcssious involve the re- 
cognition of not a mere Almighty Essence, l)iit of a distinct, 
undivided, and ludivisilde IWsonalify. And if this convic- 
tion had l)efore no place in his mind, and was not merely 
confirmed, but suyyested and implanted, by the vision iU;ad,” 
then that was not a dream, but a revelation. These are the 
grounds of our jxirsnasion that Mo/nimmatl was, long l>cfore 
the vision Itead,^’ a j)ra(!tical monotlicist, and liad, all but 
in form, finally rcnouiu cd idolatry. 

This, according to universally concurrent tradition, brings 
us to Mo//ajnina(Fs fortieth year. He then passed througli 
a singular state of what lias been called fatrnli, or inte.rtnis- 
sion, uhicli seems to have lasted somewhat more then two 
years, during which had no visitations which he took to 
be of a supernatural character. It is certain,^’ writes Dr. 
Sprengcr, “ that he composed many surahs of the (ioraji 
during lids time* and it must have been during this period 
that the tenets of the Jews and Christians seriously occu- 
pied his mind,” No doubt. Hut this docs not convey to 
us a demonstration that “ before the vision he was'' (in very 
iicart) an idolater;" or that not#ti 11 after the fat rah, be 
pos.sesscd the; acquaintance with .scriptural history which we 
find in the Qoran." Wc quote the rest of this paragrapli 
in Dr. Sprengcr's own language: — 

' kA*t;ri after he had declared himself n prophet, he slicwed, during 
the iM'ginning of his career, a strong leaning towards, «md singular 
h' lief in, tlic Scriptures and Ilihlical legends ; hut irj proportion to 
his s uccess, he separated himself from the Bible. This is tnc second 
phase in the progress of the prophet’s mind. Mis belief in the 
Seriptiucs does not imply that he ever belonged fo the Jewish or th( 
Christian ('huieh. Wc never could reconcile his notions of Ciod with 
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the doctrine of the Trinity,* and with tlie rlivinity of Christ ; and he 
was di.sgusted with the monkish institutions and sectarian disputes of 
the Christians. His creed was : * Jlc is God alone ; the eternal God ; 
he has not 1>ej(otten, and is not begotten ; and none is his equal.” 
iVothiiiR, however, can be more erroneous than to suppose that Mo/rain- 
mad was, at any period of his early career, a deist. Faith, when once 
extinct, cannot be revived ; and it was his enthusiastic faith in inspira- 
tion which made him a prophet. Disappointed with the Jewish and 
Christian relif(ions, he be^aii to form a system of faith of his own ; and 
this is the third phase of the 'fVansition Period. For some time, it 
seems, he had no intention to preach it publicly, but circumstances, 
as well as the warm conviction of tlie truth of his creed, at length pre- 
vailed on him to spread it lH;yond the circle of his family and friends.” 

As far a.s tliis passage tends to sliew the simple Ijclicving 
confidence of Afo/zainniacCs nature ; and tliat he never was, 
in any part of his career, a cold inferential deducer of an 
Almiglity ]*o\vor, ])y mere methods of rerisoniiig upwards 
from Nature to Nature’s (lod ; we entirely helieve it. What- 
e?vr tlu! creed to which his heart, for the time, assented, 
in the inspiration, and divine communication of that creed, 
he mnnt have liud an implicit faith ; for ihat the very cast of 
his genius exacted. But still it appears to us that liaving, 
in early )if(‘, acquired his first notions of the Divine Unity, 
he may yet liave doulitcd for a while, or even, as far as that 
might he, havi^ east the i(b i., from hoEuagx' of liis 

country’s traditions; until at 1 n.th, fmding tha! it held 
too strrmgly lo him f(»r roinjilete abandoniiicnt, he trifled 
with it, ami nould fain conquer Ids .submission to it, until 
Ills ent}Mi>!astic faith in inspiratioip’ shewed liim tim need 
of yielding hinaself to its in.stigations, or at least to mature 
(Mupiirv as to tfic authority of those motions. Jli nee, wo 
concc'ivc, the heart-rending .struggles of the fatrah. And 
much the same di.^cipline seems to have been undergone 
hy Saint Augustine during his connexion with the Maui- 
eiiees. Not to enter on the point wlu'thci they were wor- 
shippers of the Divine Unity; or whether, as Pea-son ; 

dividing all things of this world intv) natures substjui- 
tially evil and substantially good, and apprehending a neces- 
sity of an origination conformable to so diff«ren> a condi- 
tion, they imagined one God essentially good, as the first 
principle of the one, another God essentially evU^ as the 
original of the other;” — we have Augustine s own word for 


* The (‘('cln.siastical expnaition of the Trinity juver could appmr to any 
one who viowotl it from without, from the stand- point of an abstract Mono- 
theism, and not as a form to be comprehended by Christian consciousness, 
otherw ise than as a species of Tritheism.— Neander, 
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it, tliat notwithstanding great strivings to invigorate the faith 
in which he had been nurtured, it waned so considerably as 
to emit hardly, if any, light at all. O Veritas, Veritas,'^ 
he exclaims in his Confessions, quam intime etiam turn 
medullae animi mei suspirabant tibi, cum te illi (Manichaci) 
sonarent mihi frequenter et multicipliter voce sola, et libris 
multis et ingen tibus. Et ilia erant fercula in quibus mihi, 
esurienti te, inferebantur pro te sol et luna, pulchra opera 
tua,^^ — (III. 6,). Of the great value of the rest of Dr. 
Spronger’s elucidation of the Transition Period, we have 
already expressed our deliberate opinion. 

“ The mental excitement of the prophet,’* he continues, “ was much 
increased during the fatrah ; and like the ardent scholar in one of 
Schiller’s poems, who dared to lift the x’cil of Truth, he vvas nearlv an- 
nihilated by the light which broke in upon him. lie u.sually warulered 
about in the hills near Makkah, and was so absent that on one occasion 
his w'ife, being afraid that he was lost, sent men in search of him. He 
suffered of hallucinations of his senses ; and, to finish his sufferings, 
he several limes contemplated suicide, throwing himself down a 
precipice. His friends were alarmed at his state of mind. Some eon- 
sidcred it as the eccentricities of a poetical genius ; others thought that 
he was a h'ahitif soothsayer; hut the majority took a less cliaritalilc 
view, and declared that he ^vas insane ; and, as madness and melancho- 
ly are ascribed to supernatural iiiiluence in the Kast, they said that he 
w'as in the power of Satan and his agents’, the jinn. 'J'hey called in 
exorcists ; and he himself doubte<l the soundness of his mind. * I hear 
a sound,’ he said to his wife, ‘ and see a light — I am afraid there are 
jinn in me.’ And on other occasions he said, ‘ I am afraid I am a 
Kahin.’ ‘ God will never allow that such should befall thee,’ said Khady- 
jah, * for thou kcejicst thy engagements, and assistest thy relations. ’ Ac- 
cording to some accounts she added, ‘ thou wilt be the prophet of thy 
nation.’ And in order to remove every doubt, she took him to her cousin 
Waraijah ; and he said unto her, ‘ I sec thou’ (i. e, thy explanation) art 
correct ; the cause of the e.xcitemcnt of thy husband is the coming to 
him of the great nornns, which iH*like. the nomos ot Mose.s. If I should 
be alive when he receives his mission, I would assist him ; for I believe 
in him.’ After this Khadyjab went to the monk ’Adda.s” — (of Nineveh, 
but settled at Makkah, and, Dr. Sprenger suspects, one of Mo/iammad’s 
chief authorities for the Biblical legends); — “and he confirmed wdiat 
Waraf|ah had said.” 

Convinced /)r unconvinced by these assurances, (and wc 
sec no reason to doubt of her good per.suasious) Khadyjab 
now discerned tliat there was no other resource — cither 
her husband must profess himself a prophet of the Lord, 
or hi* accredited by his neighbours as a minister of Sa- 
tan. This latter w^as not the most desirable puospect for a 
lady of ample fortune and high endowtnents, and both by 
birth, and by alliances, a leader of society in Makkah. For 
however necessary, among a people of unbridled lawlessness, 
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and only partially under constitutional restraints, it might 
be to foster a race of fanatics whose imprecations inspired 
terror, and wliose arbitrations and adjustments carried a 
certain weight with them ; — still, a profession wliich was in- 
evitably, in many instances, resorted to by idle rogues and 
disreputable jugglers would match but ill with the preten- 
sions of the house of Qocayy. Khadyjah, therefore, had 
every motive to advise the former course ; for, as Dr. 
Sprenger well remarks, in addition to all prudential consi- 
derations, and the persuasions of her confidants, her hus- 
haiuVs pure notions of the Deity, his moral conduct, 
his predilections for religious speculations, and his piety, 
w(*re proofs suflieieritly strong to convince an aflectionate 
wife that tlic supernatural influence under which he was, 
came from lieaven.^^ Mo//amniad himself however had still 
liis misgivings, wliich broke his resolution, and made his 
melancholy intense. At length — 

** One (lay, whilst he was wandering about in ihc hills n(?ar Makkali. 
witli the intention to destroy himself, he heard a voice; and in raising 
his head, he ])eheld Gabriel between heave»i and earth ; and tlui angel 
assured him that he, was the prophet of God, * * * Frightened by 

this apjiarition, he returned home ; and feeling unwell, be called for co- 
vering. He had a fit, and they poured cold water upon liim ; and when 
he was recovering from it, be received the i»*wlation. O thou covered, 
arise and pronch, and magnify the a.td cleanse thy ganneut, and 

fly every ahorninauon,’ and henceforth, wc are told, he received revela- 
tions without iuMMmi.ssioii ; that is to say, the fatrah was at au end, and 
he assumed his oHice.’' 

It is commendation enough of Dr. Sprenger^s learning and 
diligence to say, tliat not a single trace of this investigation 
of so much interest and consequence for arri\ ing at a correct 
estimate of Mo/«immad's psychological peculiarities, is to be 
found ill any previous Fhiropean biography. Wcil notices 
the two visions, and in their proper order ; but n presents 
them as contemporaneous, or at roost, but with a ry sl^ ort 
intermission. The French critic, apparently, has derived his 
account from an inaccurate conception of the tradition of 
.Tahir, to which, by casting it in the form of a ciommunicatiou 
from Moi^ammad to Khadyjah, he has imparted an addition- 
ally erroneous gloss. Jilbir tells us that ‘^tho prophet, once 
hearing the fatrah mentioned in conversation, said, ‘Whilst 
I was walking,^ (of course during the fatrah, and after the 
vision ‘ Read') ‘ I heard a voice from heaven, and 1 raised 
my eyes, and there was an angel who had appeared to me on 
Mount Hara, sitting on a throne between heaven and earth : 
and I was much frightened, and threw myself on the ground ; 
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and wlien I came to my family, I said, Wrap me up; and 
then I received the revelation, () thou covered, and this 
ended the fatrah/^ But Caussiri Dc Perceval, uiiderstand- 
iug the “ voice heard^^ as mentioned in tliis tradition to be 
the voice which was heard in the vision Read,^^ has conclu- 
ded, like Weil, that the two visions were contemporaneous ; — 
or rather, with even less discrimination, has combined them 
into one continuous act. For he represents that the Pro- 
pliet, aw^dving from his reverie immediately after the vision 

Read^^ had ended, and ^oiu" to the hills with a view of 
allayin'; his emotion, heard a voice saying, Mo//aminad ! 
thou art the messenger of God, and 1 am (fahriel,^' and 
lilting up his eyes he saw the angel. It is obvious how ex- 
ceedingly imperfect an idea this conveys of one of the most 
remarkable passages in Mo//amma(r.s history. 

Dr. Sprengcr has besides disc(‘rned tliat the correct group- 
ing of these two visions, and the intermediate fatrali, is of 
confjequcnce, in order to our ascertaining the age of Mo//ani- 
mad, which is still a point in dispute. Distinguishing be- 
tween hU fir Jit vision (at the age of forty) and his assamjdion 
of the prophdie office {after the vision thou covered;”) 
and allowing, with all tl»e traditions, that he lived ten years 
at 'Madynah, the epu^stion is, how long he lived at Makkah 
after Ins first vision ; for some writers say thirteen^ and 
others ///7cc/? j^ears. Dr. Sprciig(‘r conjeetiir(*s tliat Mo//ani- 
mad lived thirteen years in Makkah after the assampHon of 
his pr<iphvlic offivo, and therefore after the first vision ; 
the probability of whicli, we consider, is confirmed hy the 
fact that some of the traditionary writiws pass over the peri- 
od of fatrah without any particular observation. Presuming 
on th(^ correctness of this, it will be evident tliat Mo//ammad 
attained tlu^ ag(! of sixty-five. 

The vision O thou covered” bri ng^^* iis to the forty-third 
year of MoAainmacPs life, and it is to be observed that up to 
this period, there is no evidence of any abandonment of those 
noble motives and aspirations which, except we have cora- 
r)letely misrcadil his character, the most fastidious moralist, 
if not blinded by ignorant prejudicc.s, must recognize in the 
(jarlier years of liis enlightened discernmeut. It is simply 
absurd, as well as fatal to antagonism with the evil which 
the Islam has come to be, to describe its propliet, without 
any diacrimination of a better phase in his existence, as the 
hypocritical and sensual wretch which we all admit that he 
finally became. And it is only too sure that he was not always 
so ; for had he been, tlie IslJim could never have flourished, 
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iuid SO ilio blood of rnillioris had bocii unspilled^ and the 
Christian missionary beon spared his most liarassing encoun- 
ters. Tliere are points, strong enougfi, of contrast between 
tlie Gospel and the Islam, — in the universality, the philosophy, 
the evidences internal, external, and experimental of the one i 
and in the utter absence or palpable inferiority of each of these 
signal features in the other, — to furnish the least accomplished 
cfjntroversialist ; whereas the wariest can be only worsted 
with such a weapon of defence as the unmitigated villainies 
of the Impostor, the voluptuousness of his Eden, and the vi- 
gour of his sword. For whatever those may have done to 
establish its profession amotig sensuous and ambitious de- 
votees, they arc but adventitious to the sublime doctrine 
which, by their very contact, they corrupt and degrade; 
and which, for years, having been the scope of all Mo/uun- 
iiKwrs indagations, was also, for other years, the only topic 
of his ministries. The evangelical apologist, in his argu- 
ments with the Musalman, may coiileiid with great assurance, 
that the ceremonial of the Islam, of ablution, of prayer, and 
of fasting, so difficult of observance anywhere, would be im- 
possible. ill tli(^ habitations of vast multitudes of bis fellow-crea- 
tur(‘s ; whenais the very tc.st of the heavenly, in a system of 
faith and discipline wdiich j)rofes>‘’S to ;.ddress ilself to man- 
kind in«general, is its adaptation to all the familicvS of iiifm, and 
all conditions of them. He may point to the C(,Id and empty 
partienlaritv of Ids adversary's luotapiiysies ; which, — though 
elaborate, even to redundancy, on the ])rocesses of organic and 
intcllcctaal development, and diffuse upon the discipline by 
which the mind of man, “ daring extatic moments, may step 
out of the bounds of individuality, and become merged in that 
ocean of intellect,’' which, being uliuitical with the angel Gab- 
riel, is the demiurge, from whieli all other spliei es ana created 
beings emanate ; — ^j^ct on the other hand fails to penetrate the 
recesses of the moral being, and to imliosom man unto himsi lf. 
He may explain that there are a thousand monuments of hu- 
man genius wdiich, if grandeur of conception and elevation of 
sentiment be the evidences of a special inspiration, may put the 
pretensions of the (ioran clean out of sight ; and lie may exult 
exceedingly that the colossal columns which support the fab- 
ric of the Christian institution have no better rivals in the 
system of his adversary, than such lame and dccrepid pi<r« 
mies as have their type in the Mi’rhj. He may shew that 
while the stately march of modern investigation is adding, 
day by day, some undesigned proof of the exactness of the 
cosmogony revealed nearly three Giousaud years ago, tlie 
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pliysical absurdities which the Islam imposes on the credulity 
of its disciples are fit only to excite our smiles or our pity. Or 
he may compare the partial and ineffectual trituration of the 
older idolatries, by the armies of the Crescent, with the 
steady and tranquil, though absorbing and eradicating, pro- 
gress of the Cross. But never let him attempt to gainsay 
the painful intentness and laudable enthusiasm which Mo- 
//ammad did once apply to the search after truth, or that the 
crisis of these struggles was determined by his self-accredit- 
ed commission to arise and preach, and magnify the Lord. 

lint, it may very well be asked, if this be so, on what 
])rinciplcs is so deep a dcg:*adjition accountable as he after- 
wards incurred ? Not the least interesting digression in Dr. 
Sprenger’s biography is an admirable literary parallel, by 
which lie proves that one of the deepest of human seers has 
drawn a general ])icture of the life of enthusiasts, which, as 
the particulars of the Transition Beriod must have been ut- 
terly uiikiiowii to him, is like a prediction in reference to 
Mo//ammad’s individual case.^’ In Faust, the creation of 
Croethc^s maturcst genius, there i»s the same anguish of 
raind,^^ first distracted by doubts,’* then dispelled by the 
song of angels rising from his own bosom, as the voice of the 
consciousness of his vsinccrity and warmth in seeking for 
the truth and then, as in Mo/zam mad’s case, after tliat cri- 
sis, the enthusiasm gradually ebbs down to calm design,” 
till /jo//i blasphemously sacrifice their faith and Ood to self- 
aggrandizement.” This parallel supplies a marvellous in- 
stance of the faculty of the true Poet to idealize the pro- 
foiindest workings of the intellect, and accord us glimpses 
into this translucent, wonder-encircled world ; revelations of 
the mystery of all niysterieij, Man’s life as it actually is.” 

Still, it is hard to say exactly when Mo//amraad’s sacrifice 
of faith began. Besides the visions of the angel already 
mentioned, there arc but two other miracles referred to in the 
(ioraii ,* for the passage which ha^. been supposed to allude 
to the splitting of the moon at the time of the prophet, Dr. 
Sprengcr says, however much distorted, can admit of no 
such sense. The second (which, let us say, Dr. Spreuger 
renders hi jingling rodomontade which justifies the sarcasm 
thiit how great soever the sublimity which marks the Qorkn 
as the work of God, in translation it would be a poor work 
for the devil) is manifestly only an appeal to a farmer inter- 
view with Gabriel, with the addition that ho had again ap- 
peared to him at two bows’ distance, and displayed '' the 
greatest of the signs of the Lord.” Dr. Spreuger assigns the 
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twmty-second place, Weil, the twentieth, to the siirali where 
this vision is recorded, in a chronolop;ical arrangement of the 
Qorkn from ancient traditions ; arnl the former author says 
that it was revealed some six or seven years before the Ilijrah. 
I f it should be admitted then, as we are inclined to admit, that 
no j:|^reat declension of faitli is noticeable in this revelation, 
from that which characterized Mo/iammad when he rcceiv- 
(*d the revelaticA Itoad in the name of the Lord,^^ it may 
appear that his relij^dous sensibilities were not materially 
changed between his fortieth and his forty-ninth year; the 
tone of his imagimition, however, as is only natural, being 
gradually heightened by excessive excitement. The third 
mira(dc of the ttoriin, in tlu'. forty-seventh surah, is the Isra, 
or Nightly Journey to Jerusalem, which should be carefully 
separated from the Mi^raj, or ascent from Jerusalem to 
the seventh Heaven. 

It must be borne in mind tliat about two years before 
the Ilijrah and the fifty-third of his age, when Khadyjah 
and Abu 7 abb had died, and his next protector, Abu Lahab, 
liad withdrawn his protection from him, Mo//amniad <lcd to 
y’ayif, a city seventy-two miics l ast of Makicah, to avoid 
the insults of his enemies, and in h(/pcs to find converts.^’ 
There he visited every man of infliu nee, and explained to 
them the doe1rin<‘s of the Islam, but in vain. After a stay 
of ten days the\ turned him out, being afraid that he might 
turn the licacls i f young people , ilic ^abblc pelting Lira v ith 
stones as he left their town.'’^ On liis return towards Mak- 
kali, the silrali r>f the Oor^m containing the vision of the 
Isni was composed, at, or near, Nakhlah.* As a dernier re- 
sort, Mo/eammad had there sought a friend in an idolater, 
who had assisted in restoring the Iliishimites to society, 
after, in an cjirlier stjige of the Qorayshite pcfseeutii.ns, they 
had found it necessary to withdraw to their own Shi^h,^ or 

^ It will gratify all iiitercatpd in the detail of the IslJlm to knoir that 
Spreiiger contemplates a future volume, wliich will elucidate “ the views and 
mode of teaching of Mo/iaminad, hy pointing out thcchrouoi^»giealo’*der of the 
KuraUu of the Qoraii, with their special Injariiigw and alhisioiifi,** hy analysing 
liid doctrines, determining the means he eiiiployed to t onvyicc hn followers, 
and above all, by illustrating the peculiarities of his mind, and the spirit of 
his time, as manifested hi the Qoran, in the authentic traditions, and in his 
disputatious with the adversaries of tho Ishtm. Perhaps thci’o is not another 
man so able to grajiplo auccessfiilly with these important and difficult dis- 
quisitions. 

f Weil and Caussin Dc Perceval agree in error, by Bupposing tho Shi'b, to 
which the iyklhtrnites retired, to be a place at a distance from Makkah, 
where, adds the former writttr, Abu 7'dlib bad a fortified eliateau. 'J'his is 
the mort) extraordinary, as a simple reference to Burckhaidi might have wt 
them right on ibis point. 
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quarter of Makkah, for mutual protection, being resolved to 
accept no bribe as the purchase of their kinsman^s blood. 
This plainly shews the straits and friendlessness of MoAani» 
mad at that period : — but, as Weil has properly remarked, 
the less audience he found from the obdurate Arabians, 
and the greater the difficulties with which he must contend, 
so much the more confirmed would be his affiance in God and 
the spiritual world, so much higher, in his#eyes, w'ould the 
goal become wdiereunto God had commissioned him, attain- 
able, as it seemed, only by enterprises so arduous. One can 
understand then,'^ he continues, and in our oj)inion, to say 
tlic least, with a show of tciiability, one can understand why, 
on his return from 7Uvlf, he had a vision in which the jinns 
saluted him as a propliet ; and why that other vision of tin* 
winged horse on wliich the prophets ride, which bore him to 
the Temple of Jerusalem, and tliouce to the seventh heaven, 
where not only did the patriarchs and the earlier propln^ts 
salute him as the messenger of God, but the angels also 
conceded him pre-eminence, and God Himself de.signated 
him EvS the pearl and purpose of creation.'’ 

The fundamental hillacy in this opinion we c(>nccivc to be 
that the Isra and the Mi'nij arc l)rought into an unreal 
proximity, and that what may liold of the one, is injudici- 
ousJy extended to the otlicr, Wc have little doubt tliat tlie 
Nocturnal Journey, in its first .sketch, was a simple thing 
enough, and not sucli as to tax the credulity. Mo//amtnad, 
disappointed and chagrined hy the Makkiau persecutions 
and his rough usage at 71iyif, and yet under ‘Hhe most sin- 
cere conviction of the sacredness of his cause, in one of his 
wonted reveries, did actually persuade himself tlnat God did 
guarantee Himself to be the Witness, the Voucher, and the 
Approver of his cause, by conveying him, in an extasy, to His 
own Temple at Jerusalem. We differ toto cmh from Dr. 
rSprenger, who considers the whole as an unblushing for- 
gery," and that MoAammad ‘^sold a description of the Tem- 
ple of Jerusalem, wliich lie may have obtained from books, 
or oral information, to the best advantage." Nothing, of a 
supernatural •kind, can be less perplexed than the language 
of MoAaramad, on this very point, quoted from a car- wit- 
ness, Jabir, by Dr. Sprengcr — When the Qorayshites 
accused me of imposture, I was in the ifijaz near the Ka'hah, 
and Qod shrmed to me Jerusalem. I was thus enabled to tell 
its signs ; /or I was looking at We have el86wlicre read, 

too, that a tradition of Mo'kwyyah expressly states that the 
propliet himself spoke of the Nocturnal Journey as a vision. 
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One must give up all one^s faitli in testimony to appari- 
tions, and set one’s judgment against the concurrent and 
unvaried witness of all ages and of all nations, if one be- 
gin with branding with imposture so ingenuously told 
a tale. There was one with whom we w^ere once fami- 
liar, a holy man, a man of high and, in some disciplines, 
of |)rofouud attainments, wlio witnessed to us, repeatedly, 
of visions no wliit less extraordinary. An enthusiast in 
(jothic Arehitceture, but blind from early manhood, that 
man was, by visions, familiar with the aspects and the 
detail of all the most renowned edifiees in Europe. His 
observation was not limited to mere ])laiis and arrange- 
ments, which might be gatliered from descriptions; but the 
whole environs, we have often heard him declare, though now 
all was dim and dark, had in the night been as clearly before 
him as though he were on the spot, and in enjoyment of his 
full l’}v<uiUi(*s ; and from the several sites of picturesque 
elfeet he had snrveved with wonder the fabric which had 
be( n disclosed to him. 

We are the ratlior surprised ai the harsh opinion w'liicli Dr. 
Sprenger entertains from his pr. \iuus admirable remarks on 
the origin of tlm miracles : — 

“ Notliiuu rouid ho »•(*. rrmoU*/’ he u ; 'tos, ** {rmn the wlea wdiich 
ti)p Mfikkians (iiteri liiuHl ot a Messen/aror ^>l (iork f}>ai» that he sliouJd 
stand III nifi’v of non. imi nit, and . i the streets, like other meu. 

In addiuon In tlio stro»^gcst j)roof r-^ his Tnission, they required of him 
some aninscns and substantial .idv^antaj^os, in return for their faith. 
'I’hoy exj>Loted oothlu^ loss than tiiaf. ho sliould cause a of water 

to gush fn» th (or them out of the earth; that he should produce gar- 
(tons oi pului-troos and vines, and cause rivers to spring forth from the 
midst llieroof in almudanoc ; or that ho should cummand heaven to 
fall down upon ihoin in pieces; or tiiat tlod and his angels should dcs- 
contl to vouch for him ; or that he nhuidd have a house of gold ; or as- 
rend hy a ladrler to heaven and bring back with him a bool, containing 
the revelations. The prophet answered that he was a man like others ; 
that all other projdiets had been men, walking in the streets and eat- 
ing food ; that he neither expected a reward, or any other p rsoiia’ ad- 
vantages, for his preaching; that God had ordetod him to admonish 
them ; and that, if they would not listen, they would see tin- miracles 
f)f the Lord, who speaks in thunder and lightning : and those miracles 
\#uld he their destruction. When they would see the* punishment ap- 
proaching, they would believe, and they wmuld pray to God for another 
trial ; but it would not be grunted ; for it would be of no use-r-as soon 
as the fright w'as over, they would return to their former life. He asks 
them, whether their caravans had never passed the Dead Sea? and 
whether they had not seen the destroyed cities of former nations ? They 
were standimg miracles. I'he inhabitants of those cities were more 
powerful and wealthier than the Makkiatis ; God sent prophets to them 
who, like MoAarntnad, were merely men. The unbelievers accused 
them of imposture, and asked for other signs than those which they 
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had wroug^ht ; and the sign which God did grant to them was their 
destruction.” 

Notliiiig can be more complete or satisfactory than tliis 
repudiation; and such, we believe, continued his unwavering 
profession until near the time of the Ilijrah. 

But shortly after, at Madynah, questions seem to have 
been mooted upon the universality of his mission, and many 
thought that in which he himself appears to have coucun i;d, 
that he was a prophet for the gentiles, but not for Jews and 
Christians. Tlie Jevv.s were especially tenacious of this opi- 
nion, and employed instruments to outvie MoZ/aniTiiad in 
their testimony to cxtatic visions. One of those, an antic of 
a boy, declared tliat he was Antichrist, and had seen para- 
dise, with its earth as white as flour twice sifted, and fra- 
grant as musk, and the throne of God swimming in the midst 
of the water. It is very Ukehjj as Dr, Sprenger ohstu ves, 
that this story induced Mo//ammad to cram liis follow- 
ers with the inanities of the MiVaj, and moreover, which 
incited him to pretend t hat the Sh/rak of the limW which, 
up to the close of his Makkian rcsidene(‘, he seems to have 
allowed to have been near that city, wa.s in the seventh hea- 
ven.* For, as Dr. Sprenger has very correctly written, — 

“The Jews of .\lafjyriah, in opposition to him, relnted the history of 
their prophets, adding endless rabbinical legends ; and Mo/(ani> 
mad had allowed at Makkah, ^Uoran, 7- Itlj that Moses had been 
rai.sed by God above all f>thtT men, by having, on Mount Sinai, been 
called into his presence. His followers would not have been satisfied, 
had not their projdiet received a similar, or a greater favour; therefore, 
taking advantage of their belief in his Nightly Journey to Jerusalem, 
he added from time to time such details as might counterbalance any 
thing which might he said of the Jewish Prophets or of Christ. It is 
true, the new additions were not always consistent ; hut the coiitradic 
tions added mysteries to the miracle. By degrees the Nightly Journey 
became the most gorgeous fiction ever invented by the wildest imagina- 
tioa.” 


As it is of some consequence for forming a jmlginent on Mohammad’s 
sincerity about his forty -ninth year, we avail ourselves of a prose translation 
of tliat portion of the seventeenth aurah (the fortv-»eventh, chronologically) 
which Dr. Sprengior has, in our opinion, so ruined \)y his rhymes. 0 

** A mighty one in power, and in wi.sdom excellent, coiinnunicatcd this, - 
soaring on the liighest pitch of the horizon. Floating towards the prophet, 
he 'drew up at two bows* dLstanee ; then reaching forward yet nearer, he dis- 
closed what he disclosfid. Never hath Mohammad's heart falsified his 
visions— why then discuss with him the reality of these revelations t Me saw 
him, too, before, by the Bidrah of the limit, [near unto the gate of the gar- 
den of repose.’'^! The hovering (angel) overshadowed the Bidrah tree, and 
yet the gaze of Mohammad wavered not. There he saw the greatest of the 
^iigns pf the l.s>rd.” 

* "fidPhese words, wc wiili Dr. S{)i«ngor, are of late addition, with an obvious design 
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It would bc! easy to exhibit the source, and in some cases 
the process of development, of the voluminous extravagances 
Avhich now encumber the MoAamrnadan creed : for instance, 
among other particulars, a considerable part of Christas ad- 
dress to the heavenly assembly, as reported in the Mi'raj 
legends, and especially the pretence that he shaped a fowl 
of clay, and breathed into it, and it became a living being, 
is actually contained in a collection of fables, in Arabic 
— one of that class of writings now known as Gospels 
of the Infancy, which was edited, with a Latin translation 
and notes, by Professor S ike, of Cambridge, in 1691, and has 
since been further illustrated by Fabricius and by Thilo. 
Another miracle, (the speech Avhilc in the cradle) ascribed 
to Christ in this pseudo-gospel, has been transferred to 
the Uorau ; and in several of the rest, its learned editors 
have detected the groundwork of some popular legends of 
the Islam. That this book was extensively known among 
the monophysites and other oriental heretics who, uneasy 
under the Byzantine rule, were among the first to claim 
])rotectiuu ol' the armies of the Khalifat, does not admit of 
cpiestion ; and with the large accession then acquired 
for tlie Islam, it appears eijually prob.ibhi that many of their 
marvellous traditions w^oiild bc incorporated w ilh that faith. 
As, for example., we find in the .\lasalmaii legends the 
exact counterp ;rt <d' the portent Just put forward in the 
pseudo-gospel of St. Bikruaba.-, tl.-d God, while the cru- 
cifixion was transacting, took up Jesus into heaven, and 
substitiitcHil for him Judas, in his exact figure and likeness. 
Professor AViiitc, of Oxford, whose Bampton Lectures contain, 
together with much of untenable speculation, a vast ac- 
cumulation of im])ortant facts, writes well, if his remarks 
be limited to the later and more romantic surals of the 
(iuniii, (though he had not the critical skill to trace the 
sensible debasement of their metal, as compared with that 
in which modern scholarship has shewn the Makkiaii su- 
rahs to bc cast) : — 

“ We know that the impostor constantly pretenih^d to have received 
these stupendous secrets, by the ministry of an afigel, from that 
eternal book in which the uivine decrees have been written by the 
finger of the Almighty from the foundation of the W'orld ; but the 
learned enquirer will discover a more accessible, and a far more pro- 
bable source from wdience they might be derived, — partly in the wild 
and fanciful opinions of thcj ancient Arabs, and chiefly in those cx- 
haustless stores of marvellous and improbable Action, the works of 
the llabbins Hence that romantic fable of the Angel of Death, whose 
particular office it is, at the destined hour, to dissolve the union betwixt 
soul and body, and to free the departing spirit from its prison of 
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flesh. Hence that imaginary, yet dreaded Tribunal, before whicli, 
when his body is deposited in the grave, the trembling Mussaliuan, 
oil the authority of his prophet, believes he must appear, to render an 
exact account of his faith and actions. Hence too the various descrip- 
tions of the general Resurrection and the final Judgment, with whicli 
the Koran every where abounds ; and hence the vast, but ideal Ba- 
lance, in which the actions of all mankind shall then be impartially 
weighed, and their eternal doom be assigned them either to the regions 
of bliss or misery, according as their good or evil deeds shall be 
found to preponderate. Here, too. may be traced the grand and origi- 
nal outlines of that sensual Paradise, and those luxurious enjoyments 
which were so siiccessl'ully employed in the Koran to gratify the ardent 
genius of the Arabs, and allure them to the standard of llic prophet. 
By proceeding in thi.s manner, it might ca.sily bo shewn how little thero 
is of novelty or originality in the pretended revelation of Mahomet.” 


Very true and very weighty ; but of equal truth is it, and ol 
equal weight, that for the first three years after the fatrali, 
during which lie expounded only secretly, the only point of 
attraction which drew some fifty slaves and foreigners around 
him was the profession (in which most of tlicm had preceded 
him) of God’s Unity. The very ground of his dissatisfaction, 
as far as we can ascertain it, with the .f(‘\vish and ("liristiaii 
sects about him, was their corrupt belief in tlur same, or 
analogous, absurdities witli those whicli his owoi moral de- 
{iravation, and the pressure from without, at length per- 
.siiadcd him to engraft upon the Islam. Besides, we know' 
very well that Waraqah, dissatisfied with idolatry, travcdled 
in quest of the true faith, and embraced Christianity ; — after 
which, he became one of the people of the fatrah,” or adhe- 
rents of MoAamniad during the early period of his independent 
speculations; — and W/y, except for his purer monotheism 
than that which loomed so dimly through the extrava- 
gant conglomerations of eastern credulity. Khadyjah, who 
believed in her husband’s mission from the period of the 
vision “ Read,” and Abu Bakr, w ho was converted scarcely 
later, and whose princely liberality, which we shall by and 
by commemorate, was for years the mainstay of the Islam, 
must, it is but reasonable to think, have discerned some 
higher scope in the addresses of their teacher than the appro- 
priation of the most incredible corruptions, to engraft upon 
that nobler worship of the Unity which the one had witness- 
ed in her kinsman, and the other may be believed, upon 
ancient authority, to have practised ere ever Mo4ammad 
contemplat€jd instructing in it. For the ten yeaj’!^^ too, du- 
ring which MoAammad preached tlie IslAm publicly at 
Makkah, and in the surahs of the Quran which belong to 
that |)eriod, (omitting some few Inter additions and interpo- 
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latious) there may be recognized, as we shall presently shew 
at large from Weil, a near approximation to doctrinal purity 
on that element in the religious conviction which contem- 
plates the immeasurable distance of God above all His 
creatures, Elis absolute supremacy, and utter independence. 
Even on the point of God's possible apparency to human eye, 

it is clear," says Dr. Sprenger, that neither he nor his 
friends believed it. But" — he adds — 

‘‘ it is equally clear that in the proerress of his career he gave way to 
the coarseness of the notions of the greater part of his followers, and 
said that he had seen God face to face ; — or at all events he acquiesced 
in their error. IVe must never forget that, when his religion was victorious, 
he was surrounded by the most enthusiastic admirers, whose craving 
faith could be satiated only ])y the most extravagant stories. Their heated 
imagination would invent them for itself ; he only needed to give the 
key, and to nod assent, to augment the number of his followers to the 
in finite 

But perhaps the most pregnant evidence of the final de- 
gradation of Mo/<amraad's spirit from the grand sentiment 
to wliich he had before attained, is to be found in the course 
and progress of the Islam. We opened this paper with an 
observation on what already, pi rhaps, too Touch has been 
said, the general resemblance which may be traced between 
the progress of Cliristianity and the j)i ogress of Mo4ammad- 
anisin ; — and, for the superficial eye there is a sort of like- 
ness. But the instant one tries to carry it into detail, it 
vanishes altog*d 'icr. First of all, a?, to the very founders of 
each ; if ever tlicte was a man formed to meet the growing 
yearnings of his age, that man was Mo4ammad ; — whereas, 
as a very profound scrutineer has already remarked of 
(dirist, the life of that Divine Man stands in no con- 
nexion with the general history u/the world in his time."’! 
The comparative evidences and recommendation of the 
two creeds, so far as those to whom thry were first 
addressed could appreciate them, is a topic quite beyond 
our present mark : but when, in a book like Mr. For- 
ster's, framed with the especial design of bringing the two 
religions into contrast, one reads in the very first page 
the broad and unguarded statement that tliey began 
alike in silence and obscurity," one feels a sort of constraint 
to enquire more minutely into the parallelism. And what 
mmt be the result ? The obligation to acknowledge of the 
Christian Religion, that its first success was very consider- 


^ Das Leben dieses gottlichen Mannes stcht mit der Weltgeschichte 
seiner Zeit in keiner Verbiiidung.— Goethk. 

2 T 
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able indeed ; — that within the brief period of our Lord’s 
personal ministry — probably only one year, and a ^)art of 
two others — not only were twelve men elected to subvert 
the conclusions of human reason, and to convince mankind 
that their own righteousness never could bring them to 
heaven;”* not only were seventy others sent out, two and 
two, to visit every town and every village ; but the new 
doctrines must incontrovertibly liave made immense pro- 
gress, in Galilee, in Samaria, and in Judea, and even to the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon. To what exact extent w'e know 
not ; but this we know, that in one place, to sec their Lord 
after His resurrection, five hundred brethren had assembled 
together. So much then for the first two years. But now 
let us think of what Christianity did to leaven the world 
within thirteen years of the commencement of our Lord’s 
ministry, (which is the period for which, after the fairah, 
MoAammad’s usual residence was at Makkah.) The first thing 
to strike one is, that on the Pentecost, three thousand, nearly 
all foreign Jews, of various nations, were converted in a 
single day ; who must have carried the tidings far and wide, 
and in a vast number of instances, can hardly have failed 
to carry the convictions of many with tliem, especially in 
their own families and associations. In Jerusalem, too, wx 
hear of the number of believers increasing daily ; — soon 
they reach five thousand; — then Judea and Samaria receive! 
the word ; — ere long it travels to Phcenicia, to Antioch, to 
Cyprus ; — and at length, only ten years after the Ascension, 
we know that a Christian force had engaged themselves in 
readiness to resist the indignities of Caligula. And now to 
glance at the Islkni. Of the fifty adherents to Mo/tammad 
in the sixth year of his mission — (they had never yet exceed- 
ed that number, it seems, by more than two or three ; and 
even these were not his converts, but persons who had arriv- 
ed independently at some conception of the Divine Unity) — 
only six publicly proclaimed their faith in him. Besides these 
six, only Jive others seem at once to have believed in him ; 
the rest remained, for longer or for shorter periods, in 
doubt and iiidecision. The influence of Abu Bakr himself 
could prevail with only six of his friends, each of whom, on 
the average, succeeded in enlisting about one adherent. 
Even these men did not receive their first reformed impres- 
sions from Mohammad, and would not be over-ruled by him ; 
the point on which they agreed to amalgamate being wliat 
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cacli had for liiraself investigated, the Divine Unity. Next, 
Dr. Sprenger tell us that; — 

** In a small community like that of Makkah, the fits and subsequent 
in etensions of a member of a respectable family could not fail to produce 
a ijfreat sensation. Many young men, particularly of the poor classes, 
which are always favourable to changes, believed in his mission. But 
they were not prepared to undergo martyrdom for the new faith ; and 
being witljout ]»rotection, they deserted him in the hour of trial.” 

Oil his first public preaching, his own uncle, Abu Laliab, 
prays tliat he be bereft of the rest of his da3\s, and all the 
aristocracy of Makkah systematically combine against him. 

At length persecution ran so high, and so many (of the 
fifty disciples) apostatized, that MoAamraad advised some of 
his followers to leave Makkah, lest his whole flock might 
desert him, and consequently some sixteen persons emigrated 
to Abyssinia. Then, seemingly, his shock at his own hazard 
was so paralyzing, that, in a moment of indecision, he compro- 
mised himself by some concessions in favour of idolatry. Dr. 
Sprenger gives us the following account of this interesting 
passage of Mo/yammaeVs history. He had recited before an 
asscniiily of idolaters, in which were many of the Qorayshites, 
a siirah of the Qorhn in which is incorporated the passage 
wliicli w(i have alicady quoted in translation ; adding after 
the words he saw the greatest if the signs of the Lord f — 

“ ‘ Do you. see al-TjCi, a. id fd.-*0-^zo, i id Mdnah, .7^^ thnd idol of 
yours ^ Tk'ij art .s'uhliw*‘ svafus* nrd fhrh intercessions will be of vse to 
7/011 hf/ore the 1 - < d^ <Vr. The QorayxliiteK, it seems, partly believed in his 
nightiy j<.>»irncy to Jerusalem, and in the apparition which he relates in 
this siirah ; and they were highly delighted that he acknowledged their 
gods ; and iJjcrefore when he prostrated himself, they followed his 
twain pic. The old al-Walyd b. al-Moghyrali, who could not bend him- 
self so as to touch the ground wdth his forehead, took u[) a handful of 
earth, and touched his forehead with ii, to express that he followed the 
b aine riles as Mo/tammad. Anti the whole congregation said, ' Wc never 
tloidrted that it is the Lord of life and death, and who has created every 
thing, and preserves every thing ; but our idols intercede fur us with God, 
and if thou allow of what is due to them, we are with thee.* The cws 
of the conciliation between Mo/iaramadand the Uon.yshites spread rapid- 
ly, and when they reached Abyssinia, the refugees hastened u- return to 
their liomes and families ; but in the month of Shawwal of the same 
year, when they had arrived within a short distance #)f Makkah, they 
met some men of the Kinknah tribe riding on camels. They asked them 
how matters sto<id in the city ? and they said ‘ MoAammad had recog- 
nized the gods of the Qorayshites ; and a conciliation had taken place ; but 
the following day he repented and said, that the verse referring to the 
idols bud been prompted to him by the Devil, and he rescinded it ; and 

^ " They were of opinion that the idols brought them nearer to God and 
interceded for them ; they therefore compared them M'ith birds, who rise to- 
wards heaven and ascend.*’ — Mmonhib A Had. 
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since that time the Qoraysliitea were more violently opposed to him 
than ever they had been before.’ Tliey were much alarmed at these news, 
yet after consultation they proceeded into the city. Tliey all went to some 
friend as guests, and by these means obtained his protection ; it being 
the duty of the host to protect his guest” 

It is too true, we fear, what Dr. Sprenger observes in 
reference to these inconsistencies of Mo//aminad, tliat they 
were even less excessive than the lengths to which several 
truly pious Christian Missionaries’^ of that age did not scru- 
ple to go. There is too much reason to ])clicvc that at least 
some few^ of the forgeries which disgraced both literature and 
religion from the second to the sixth centuries were tlic 
M oriv of Cliristians. In an unguarded moment,” Dr. 15ur- 
toii lias written, they sought to serve their cause by what 
liave been called pious frauds ; and the names of Apostles 
and other early teachers -were affixed to writings which 
contained the most absurd and extravagant fictions.” And 
considering that these pretences were persevered in year 
nft(T year, and were seldom or never repudiated by their in- 
ventors ; w hereas the reflections of a single day prevailed upon 
Mo/fainmad to abrogate his false concessions, well knowing 
that the act of that abnegation must be the loss of favour 
from the (iorayshites, w'c do agree with Dr. SfircUger tliat 
w'c have in this the strongest proof of his sincerity up to this 
era of his histor}^ 

But we lose sight of the comparison wliich we w ere pur- 
suing. In the .sixth year of Mo/mnimad’s missions some 
few important accessions were infidc to the Islam, more par- 
ticularly in the persons of //arazah and H)raar, but the eon- 
sef|uence was such a bitterness of persecution as is perfectly 
unheard of in Christian annals, for so inconsiderable an 
advantage. Every tortuous act was plied to imbue tlie hands 
of Mohammad’s own relatives and legal protectors in liis 
blood, in absolute violation of the code of those w ho prom])tcd 
it. For no apostacy to the views of their relative, hut 
simply for their resolution not to murder him with their own 
hands, every scion of the great house of Hkshini was posi- 
tively scouted^ from society, and intimidated to such an ex- 
tent, that no one dared leave his own quarter of the city, 
for dread of the consequences. If there was one (as there 
w ere many) allied to the new teacher either by kin or by 
sentiment, who could not find a refuge within the Slii’b of 
the Hashimites, for the peril of his life, he must emigrate to 
to Abyssinia. Arrived there, they still were granted neither 
rest nor reprieve ; scouts from Makkah soon were after them, 
laden with the costliest treasure, to be distriliuted in bribes 
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among the nobles of the country, on the condition which 
cacli of them accc})ted, to recommend the expulsion of the 
refugees to the Negush. To his fine determination alone 
did they owe their safety. We have no room for the ex- 
tract, and therefore content ourselves with saying that the 
account of the discussion of these refugees before the Negush 
of Abyssinia is among the most effective and interesting 
portions of Dr. Sprenger^s volume. 

Then the irritated Ciorayshites resort to other and severer 
measures. The Ilashimites are declared outlaws — no Qoray- 
shite must intermarry with them, or transact business, or have 
any intercourse whatever. To add stringency and solemnity 
to this engagement, the record of it is laid u\) in the Ka9.)ah, 
The intense mental agony in the doomed Shi^b is aggravated 
by the pangs of hunger ; for the enemy have now cut off all 
a(ftnissi()n of supplies. Only once a year dared any leave 
iludr walls; and then, to speak on proba})iliiies, only those 
who would conform to the idolatries of tlio //aram, and make 
common cause with the annual crowd of pilgrims. The 
very idolaters are disgusted at the severity ; whose dissen- 
sions eavi.sed the rupture of the Oorayshite league. 

In shoi't, as Dr. Sprenger very justly says, the Islam 
would probably have enjoyed but a, short duration, had 
not a singular circunistauc(^ fav uuTd its triumph ii> Mady- 
nah. lu the constant feuds between the Jew» and the idol- 
ators of’ that, catv, it was the current boast of the former 
that th(^ time of their proplict approached, and then would 
they >'lay their heathen enemies. Fear lest that prophet, 
and their avenger, should be revealed in Mo//aminad, induced 
them to accept him as their teacher, and hence, and not till 
now, tlie first success of the Isl;un. 

So much, then, for the comparative results of the earliest 
])reaching of the Gospel and the Isikm. From this time, 
certainly, a similarity may be m<iintaiucd ; — but ^’’om that 
time also the tone of Mo/mmmad^s theology deteriorated. He 
sunk the character of the religious refomiei in that of the 
political partizan. He began, as NeaiiJer Ims woU observed, 
with no other object than the declaration in winning lan- 
guage to his own people, in their own tongue, of that sim- 
ple and primitive form of Theism which was what he re- 
cognized as of divine origin in Judaism Jind Christianity — 
He ended as the reckless and fanatical imposer of the gross- 
est superstitions by the point of the sword. To say precisely 
how much the appallingly sensual forms of Islumism under 
the Khklifs owes to his individual depravation, is impossible. 
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JJiit certain it is, that his first false step hurried him so far 
down the precipice that there was no delusion at which he 
scrupled to connive for the most trifling, and often for the 
most equivocjil, advantage. For it is not improbable; that 
many of his converts (in all possibility from the awful here- 
sies of tlic oriental churches), wdio are said afterwards to have 
left him, and embraced the Christian religion, left him only 
so far as Ik; wavered from his first integrity, and had be- 
come soiled with tliat very mire from which he himself had 
once favoured tlieir absolution. 

Taking the amount of ]Mo//amraad’s early successes for 
what it really was, wo rather wonder at its paucity than at 
its remarkable extent. That the whole peninsula was ripe 
for a change there can 4)0 no doubt. Throughout those 
provinces wlierc idolatry prevaiiet/^ it w’as still Ivavaned by 
simple ardent yearnings for pure monotlicism. Natufal 
intuitions scorn to have found their expression after vio- 
lent and long constraint. Every thing conspired to suggest 
motives, ever fresh and ever widening, to abandon tlic already 
laiigiiishiiig idolatries. Marvel at the growing opulence and 
splendour of Palmyra, and at the succession of caravan 
traffic, in convoy of all that was rare and precious in the far 
East, to minisior to the tastes and luxuries of tlie courtiers 
and merchants of Nortliern Arabia, must, at any rate in many, 
have engendered a dissatisfaction tlinmghout the 7/ijaz, that 
its own thraldom to the exactments of superstition was in 
ev(‘,ry w ay a Ijarrier to progress, and excluded it from a share 
in the refined pk;asures to which its own developing enterpri/a; 
was a iniiiister. The motive thus furnished, examples and 
encouragements to iinrivet their shackles wxre also at liand. 
In those parts of Arabia wiiieh were subject to the Homan 
or the Persian dominion, a form of Christianity prevailed, 
whieli, though certainly not very pure, nevertheless invited 
both admiration and scrutiny, * as it was undeniable that 
the people’s aceomplishments, in arts and arms, had ad- 
vanced very rapiilly under their present discipline. As the 
ministers of these Churches, a number of monks and reli- 
gious men were scattered over the country, up to the very 
l)orders of the //ijaz; and these, as the preachers of a faitli 
which liad miniskired, or at least was not antagonistic, to 
the refinement of its di.sciplc8, were listened to with con- 
fidence by the rude nomads who came in contact^ with them* 
Southward, again, were the Yamanese, among whom Juda- 
ism had been early spread, but who were all, practically, 
fmbjects of the Negush of Abyssinia, the Christian monarch 
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of Ji people comparatively early converted, and pure in faith, 
where the religion of Jesus, for above a century and a quar- 
ter, had been the dominant religion amidst surrounding 
pagan tribes, llis lieutenant in Yaman, Abrahah, either in 
the year of, or two years after MoAammad^s birth, A. 1). 571, 
marched close up to the gates of Makkah, througli tlic op- 
posing force of the Banu Khath’am. Having reached 7ayif 
and entered its opened gates, he obtained a guide to tlie 
sacred city. He ])lundcred the environs, and was on the 
point of laying the Kabbah under siege, when the small-pox 
broke out in his camp, and obliged him to desist. The 
(lorayshites were in ambush, prepared for a last effort, and 
of course alleged that heaven had assisted in the defence of 
their temple. 

The star of Makkah was, however, in its wane. She had 
powerful rivals in 7ayif and in Madynah, and foreign inter- 
courses were fast obliterating all those associations which 
had brought the //aramites under one bond. Her priests 
reformed lier faith and added rigour to her ceremonial ; but 
— to adopt ii slight modification of the language of our dra- 
matist, merely to bring it into keeping witli the present con- 
nexion ; — 


“ F,ach asked his Ik an 
is not M^cfiry of Icioluiry ? 

Ai;d knev’ that us tlir; vorshijmed in the tcmi'le, 

!u.y feared to look each other in the face, 
l efa smiles Vietray their incredulity. 

Tluy served their idols but to rule the people.’’ 

f ' 0 « « * 

“ Mecca, said they, 's in darkness clothed, wliilst all 
Around is light. The Syrian Christian hoast.^ 

His Nazarene, — wliile, >ii>n.lh, the Hebrew points 
'lo Moses his deliverer, ami llie liast 
Unfolds its revelations. It is time 
Arabia had her prophet too/' 

liven in the //ijaz we are told, there bnd already been 
a martyr to the Christian faith in NajrnTi, whose ascent of 
the pyre, with her infant in her arms, had made a deep im- 
pression on the surrounding tribes. She is held up as an 
(example to true Muslims in the eighty- fifth surah of the 
Qorhu ; while the attempt of Abrahah to proselytize by force 
of arms is branded in tlie same book as a deservedly punished 
innovation. When Mo/nimraad assumed the prophetic office, 
there wore both Jews and Christians witliin the walls of 
Makkah ; the former class of converts reckoning among 
them vsomc representatives from the Kiniiuah tribes. That 
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city, too, bad become an empoiium of commerce to the ad- 
jacent countries ; a constant, civilizing stream was pouring 
in there ; the arts of reading and writing, an elegance be- 
fore unpractised in the toilet, and in entertainments and 
those exercises of skill and prowess, whose introduction, as 
pastimes, denotes the progress of social and artificial refine- 
ment, were not uncommonly employed ; so that both from its 
advancing enlightenment and humanization, Makkah was 
ripe for the systematic preaching of a creed in direct antago- 
nism with all its ancient institutions. This is abundantly 
established by the hearing which (:ioss and Omayyah had 
obtained in the ver\^ precincts of the Ka’bah, and from the 
examples of Waracjah and Zayd, and their fellow-sceptics, 
’Obayd Allah and Othman — examples, says Dr. Sprenger, 
which might easily be multiplied. 

Mo4ammad then was the very man for his age, and the 
very ideal for which it languished, ere finally abandoning its 
superstitious. In founding a new religion, he did notliing 
more than gather the floating elements which had been im- 
ported or originated by others, in obedience to the irresisti- 
ble force of the spirit of the time.^' lie loved Arabia ])atri. 
otically, and desired in his purer years, nothing so much as 
to behold it emerging from its benightment, and walking in 
the light wdiich he believed Idmsvlf to have attained. It 
should not be forgotten, in our endeavour to form a correct 
estimate of what Mo/iarnmad was and proposed to do, that 
many eminent Divines have considered the first draft of his 
system to be a very model of purity in comparison with, 
and a very considerable reformation upon,” the uucxam- 
))led depravation of faith and practice then prevalent in the 
Oriental Churches. W e arc by no means surprised at the 
early and distinct testimony which Dr. Sprenger quotes 
from Waqidy, that the most intelligent of that class of 
men w ho preached the name of God, and who led a pious life 
and declared that they were Mvmhmm^ were of opinion that 
Mo//ammad was a prophet of God.” We consider the rea- 
son to be evident whxj Waraqah deserted that form of doc- 
trine iu which he had been instructed, in favour of those 
more genial aspirations which his cousin, in all likelihood, 
committed to him, second only to his own wife Khadyjah ; — 
and lohxj the Makkian Christian- born slaves saw in Mo//am- 
mad their liberator, and, being superstitious enough to con- 
sider his fits as the consequence of an inspiration, were 
among the first to acknowledge liim as a prophet,” to suffer 
tortures for their faith iu him, and, in two instances, to die 
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martyrs thereto. We (juitc a^rce that it is extremely likely 
that some of these (Zayd hen llarithah, for instance, Mo/fam- 
inad’s faithful and beloved attendant in the most eventful 
scenes of his career) did brinj^ to their prophet^s assistance, 
while casting the first mould of the Islam, several of the 
Icadinj^ tenets of the faith which they had renounced. When 
wii read, on one authority, of Bilal, another of the convert 
slav(^s, (the sou of an Abyssinian, and almost beyond a doui)t 
a ( 'hristian, who underwent j^rcat tortures on his open renun- 
ciation of heathenisju,) that he had embraced the Islam be- 
fore iMo/uiiuinad had received it as a revelation ; — and then 
nj^.'iin, that he was one of the first six pul)lic professors of 
the? Islam, we can scarcely hesitate to believe that the iwry 
c/h7h .v/ of Mo//ammad^s accredited disciples were really the 
sul)jects of eontempdraiicous heart-stirrings, and his co-adju- 
tors in embodying and defending the new doctrines. But, 
porhaj)s, nothing can more definitely indicate the yearnings 
of tlie age of which wc write, than wliat l>r. Sprenger tells us 
of ^Ainr hen ’Abasah, the first convert from the class of those 
who reniaiued in scepticism until Mo//ammad had re- 
eei>ed revelations, 

‘ He n;*lates himself what caused him to rlou!)t the truth of idolatry. 
Afi Arabic tribe, wliich wa.> bi ibe huba of n rshiiipioe stones, Iiuppen- 
< (i U> b(. without a ^od. One of their chief-^ went in search of '»ne. lie 
found four stones rlucb he admired, and selected the f nest of them as a 
god for bis clan to worsbi]). As he oocc Icil, he found a much bner 
stone ; and lit' lOok it, and cast away the former. Ih^forc he reached 
hoiiK*, lie met \\ irli a stone which pleased him better still, and he. again 
exchanged the former for it. This, he says, cotivinved me tftat idols can 
do nf'ithio yood uor harmd^ 

Still, decidedly the noblesit type.*! of two distinct phiiscs of 
thl^ Aiab eljaractcr in Mo/ramivad^s era are Abu .i?akr and 
^Omar. The former was a Qoray shite of fhc Tayin family, 
a generous, enterprisfimg, and hospital de mcreliant-princc of 
tlui, in every sense, advancing city of the Ka’bah. 
not without a certain tact and cleverness, he was one of 
those few men who can submit themselves to guidance which 
the sense of their own deficiencies rccoinidcnds them. 
This trait of character, combinefl with w^ealtli find liberality, 
and remarkable perseverance, rendered Abu Bakr a more 
valuable administrator in the Propaganda of his day, than he 
might have proved with much more splendid parts and re- 
sources of genius. For, from it he learned to venerate his 
more sublimely-gifted friend, and threw himself more com- 
pletely upon the transaction of the ideas he recommended. 
Ilis conviction of God's unity was perliaps among the earliest 

1 L 
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establislied in the; //aram, and his acknowledgement of 
Mo//aniniad^s mission may even have been simultaneous 
with that of Khadyjah or 6f Waraqah. From that moment 
his singular constancy and zeal began to designate him as 
the ^iddyq, or bosom-friend, of the prophet, with whom he 
lived ill constant intercourse and amiable sympathies 
during the heart- w’earing struggles of the Transition Period. 

‘^The faith of Abii Ihikr ia,” says Dr. Spreiiger, “ in my opinion the 
greatest giftirantee of the sincerity of MoAammatl in tlie beginning of his 
career; and lie did more for the success of the Isliun than the prophet 
himself. Mis having joined Mo/iamrnad lent resj>ecta]jility to his eaiise; 
lie spent seven-eighths of his property, which amounted to forty tliousand 
dirhams, or a thousand pounds, when he embraced the new faith, to- 
wards its promotion at Makkah; ho continued the same course at 
Madvnah ; six of the earliest and most talented and respectable converts 
who joined Mo//ammad di4t^^o at his persuasion, and they had evidently 
been prepared l.»y him long before the mission. * * * * * '1‘iicsc 

again induced their friends to acknowledge Mohammad as a proj>het; 
so that the group of early converts, which was headed by Ahu Bakr, may 
he estimated at twelv'c or thirteen men, endowed with extraordinary firm- 
ness, em'rgy, and talents, and most of them setup in busincs.s ami weal- 
thy. 4his dozen of men, (to whose number we must add ‘Omar), 
were, as long as Mo/tannnad was aliv'c, his princijial advisers; and 
after his death they huinded an empire which snrimssed that of the 
Romans, Those who call these men liot headed fanatics must take 
fanaticism as synonymous with wdsdom and perseverance. We find 
that in all their actions they were guifled by the most consummate 
prudence and by cool reflection ; their <»hjects were in most cases noble, 
and the means which they employed w'erc rarely ohjectionahle,” 

As we cut(;rtaiii a becoming jealousy for the character of 
Abu Ikikr, w o may be allowed to mention our hope that the 
eircurnstaiicc introduced from (jugnier by Washington Irving, 
(that seeing, iu n large assemiily at INlakkah iieforc wliich 
M(>//amuuid had related his “ NoctunialJourney,'’ some mar- 
velling, others doubting, and the Qorayshites laughing it to 
scorn, he ^‘roundly vouclied for the truth of it/^) is fabulous. 
It is true that Caussin Do Perceval relates the same anec- 
dote from an original source ; but that source, the Tanjkh 
KhamyHy is no earlier than the middle of the tenth century 
after the Ilijrali, and is compiled from documents which, 
in Dr, Sprciiger’s opinion, fnust be used with great distrust.’’ 
11 is sanction of the betrothal of his little daughter Ayesha, 
ilicn a child of six years old, to Mo/mmmad, who must have 
bemi at least forty-seven, has always appeared to us the most 
t>i*jcetionable point in his history prior to his Khhlifat, as it 
did, heyoml all cpiestion, morally ruin otic whose great capa- 
cities might liave elevated her to a very high position in the 
long line of remarkable women. As it was, and as might 
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have been expected, her inlinence with her husband was 
never used discreetly ; and Ikough a flow of animal spirits, 
perhaps beyond example, did relieve the miseries of so nn- 
siiitable a home, yet is there too much reason to fear that her 
endurance of it was not without intermissions, and that her 
faithfulness was far from unassailable. Thus, for all his 
])assiou for her, and her own extraordinary parts, there 
cannot be a doubt tliat, botli by example, and by incitation 
to idle frivolities, she indulged, and furnished an extenua- 
tion for, her husband's sensualities, and was perhaps the 
most pernicious of all instruments in his downward career. 
And, considering hoAv each must needs have acted on the 
other, we arc prepared to find her, in her later days, one 
of the most artful, intriguing, and cruel women that ever 
disgraced her sex." 

'Omar ben Kha//ab,* for two years after Mo//ammad's first 
public preaching, was the staunchest ujdioldcr of his country's 
superstitions and the bitterest persecutor of the Islam. We 
find him resolved to muriler its Arch-priest, while assembled 
witli his disciples, in the house of al-Anjani, on Mount Cafa 
for prayer and exposition, lint being warned of the vengeance 
of the Hashimites and tlie Zohra'itcs, expia])]e only with his 
own blood, he was appeasetl and brought to c./icrtam a erm- 
troversy. He was thus advised d’ ' hf apo.staey of his .wn sis- 
ter aiul her husband, who had earlv imbibed Jic seutinieuts 
of his liitlier, Zayd the Se(jptic. lie therefore transferred his 
veiigefu! pnrjioses to them, amf hurried ti' their dwelling. 
Tiiere he found Kha])bab, one of the six earliest disciples of 
the prophet, expounding the (lor^ln. What are you mut- 
tering now%" asked 'Omar, 1 fear you have apostatized." 
With this he rushed towards Ids brother-in-law, vi ho made 
extenuations for their act, and wounded his sister on tier inter- 
vention. Ours — not yours,' she .said, fallen and bleeding, 
‘Hs the true religion — there is but one God, and M inimi -ail 
is his prophet." His heart was touched — hardly could he be 
recoiudled to wait for the Qoriln he asked her for, till she 
had washed off her stains, and then, basing read fourteen 
verses, he called Khabbab from the concealment to which he 


* Kliai^kb 1). Nofayl, th« father of 'Omar, was, it may ho rocollectod, both 
the uncle tod half-brother of Zayd b. ^Amr; Zayd 'Omar having inberited 
from his father Nofayh soeond widow, and the mother of Khatitkb ; 
and Hh« Hubscquontly beeomintf the mother of Zayd. ’Omar, therefore, would 
bo the second cousin of his sister’s husband 8a’yd h. Zayd. Theses 
lar connexions aj^itoar to have hud gi*oat clfoct in extenduig the Mosltm fuitli 
in the illustrious Qorayshite house of Adyy. 
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liad ])ctakeri him in his alarm, aud accompanyim^ him to the 
iioHse of al-Arqam, professed tile faith. From tliat time all 
secrecy in propagating the Islam was at an end. The 
Kabbah was thrown open to disciples of the new faith, and in 
a very short period the number of converts was doubled. 

The accession of so bold and decisive a hero was uncjucs- 
tiouably of the greatest value to Mo//ammad, And he had 
tlic prudence to recognize this, and confided to his new ally 
the whole practical detail of propagandisin. It scarcely, in 
our minds, admits of dispute, that the moderation of the 
Qorayshites towards the Madynah Pilgrims who had con- 
sorted nith Mo//ammad at Aqabah just previous to the llijrah, 
was ratlier from the tcuTor which the wrath of ^Omar excited, 
than from any dou])t as to who among those pilgrims they 
were who favoured the now ascendant cause. And to the 
same co-operation may, wc conceive, be traced the detcTini- 
nation to appeal to the sword as an instrument of conversion. 
The hrrncr tone of Mohammad under the etheient leading of 
^Omar, may be gathered from the following anecdote which 
Dr. Sprenger relates from Zamakhshary : — 

“ The Thaqyfitcs said to the prophet, we will not submit to thy orrlers 
unless thou grantest us certain privileges, of which we may boast before 
otlmr Arabs ; — viz. that wc shall pay no tithes, that we shall not Im- 
oblig(Ml to go to war for the religion, nor to prostrate ouiscIvts in ])ray- 
ing ; that usury which we may make on others he our property, hut usury 
which others make on us he void; and that we shall have the idol at 
liUt one year longer, and not be obliged to break it with our own hands 
at the exjuration of the year; and that thou shall defend us against 
any who may invade the v'alley of Wujj, or attempt to cut down our 
trees; and if the Arabs ask thee, why liast lliou made this agrc'ement 
Say, God has ordered me to enter into it. They brought him the <lecd, 
and he dictated, ‘ In the name of the most merciful (Jod, this is the 
document of agreement between, MoAammad, tin? inesseng(?r of God, 
and the Tluujy files, that they shall not be called upon to |>ay litlios, nor 
to assist in war.' When tlii.s was written, they .said, * and not to pros- 
trate themselves.’ The prophet remained silent, and they said to the 
writer — ‘ write ! and not to prostrate thcmi>elve.s.’ The writer looked at 
;>he prophet. ’Omar stood up and drew his sword, and said ‘ You have 
filled the heart of our prophet with contagion ; may (iod fill your hearts 
with fire.’ They replied, ‘ We are not talking to thee ; we are speaking 
with MoAammad#’ Then the verse of the Qorfin 17- 75. was revealed. 

‘ They nearly succeeded in misleading thee from what we have reveahvl 
to thee, and in causing thee to invent Roinething else in our name ; hut 
at the right moment a friend repreliended thee.’ ” 

We must here mention that notwithstanding the several 
tirtd considerable merits of Mr. Miles’s Tragedy, he can, in 
onr opinion, never be forgiven the exceeding injustice which 
he has done to the characters of Abu Bakr and of T)mar, 
lie has repre.scnted the former as cold, calculating, and inde- 
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cisivc ; and the latter as the most seKish, Ijypocrilical, and 
cowardly of impostors. Never before , was such violence 
done to truth iiL the parole of a play. Take, for instajieo, 
the following morsel of dialogue, the Imie being immediately 
before the llijrah : — 

Omar. Sophian or Mohammad } -^Neutral hUherto, 

IVe now must vkoosc our party ^ or incur 
The enmity of both. 

Ahuhehr. I’m most unliaj»py : 

False to the dead, if I cnibracc Sophian ; 

False to the livimr, if 1 join Mohaniinad. 

Om. False to the living — how ? 

Atiult Py sacrificing 

Myself and family. 

Om. fasten, AbidK^ker, 

(Asidr). [//* 7 appear the prosrlytr, ho follows 

]if (lownriyht oaniosf.] I have heard from thos<‘ 

Whose reverend hairs stood voucIkm’s for th(;ir truth, 
'fhat Jit Mohammad’s birth a flood of light 
Kiivehjped Syria; tliat Sawa’s lake 
(’ongcaling, turned to sparry adamant; 

'fhat in the royal Petvian’-: roeldng towers 
'I’he Kacred lire went out — 

A huh Indeed! 

(tm < Isido) [ It works.] 

Ay, more; iresh from 'h<- »vonib, he lioelt atid prayed 
1 lasping his little hands devoutly. 

A huh. Strange! 

Oifi ( Aside) ( Hather !] Shail I confess it, Ahuheker? - 

Ih’hold a Moslem! Start not — ask your heart, &r., &c. 
Is it md weary of idolatry — ^<<:c,, ^^^c , &c. 

A huh- hut van Mohammad he indeed inspired -* 

(hn What else hut inspiration can i)roducc 

The Koran’s dulcet vcr.se r — no monal pen 
Such .superhuman sweetness ever dmiipcd. 

Ahuh. Grant him inspired, hut still we 2wril much 

In joinmy him. 

The scene at Madynah, just previous to the IJattlc (T Badi*, 
llioiigh of very considerable picturesque effect, is, if possible, 
even more (ixtravagaiit, T)mar is made to q-^iail, and Mo- 
//iimmad to detect liiin quailing, and to surmise that ‘‘ he lias 
a plan, and plays a part'^ which needs be v otehed and 
Ayesba, a (diild of nine years old, who had been betrothed 
from he r sixth year, is brought in veiled, and then implored 
by Mo//ammad to 

** remove 

The envious curtain, and permit his eye 

I'o lingiT where his thoughts so long had neslled.” 
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as tliougli he had ucver gazed ere tJiat moment on her 
wlioin he may, in ail likelihood, have dandled in his anus. 
Can it be doubted that poetry is defeated of her higli pur- 
pose when slie is made so exceeding an aggressor against 
historical truth, for no better reason than the merely pro- 
blematical exigencies of dramatic ellect ? Mr. Miles's last- 
named incorrectness is only ill disguised by the trick oi’ 
making Ayesha, in opposition to all ciirouicles, ‘^a virgin in 
her fifteenth year." Had he never heard of the child's own 
.story, that witliout her knowing the purpose, her mother 
led her in from her swing and washed her face; and having 
made .sonic change in her apparel, (her confederates the while 
whispering a lucky girl you arc,") sent her straiglit off to the 
prophet's dwelling y 

The eliaracter of Abu 7Mib, who, though never a convert 
to the Islam, yet was intimately linked with the career of 
Mo/raminad, as his chief defence against the threatened ven- 
geance of the Qorayshites, seems to desciwe a Unef notiee. 
It jiiay excite surprise that tiic innovations of tlic day produced 
no wider mischief than a succession of plots against the life 
of tiieir promoter, and that, in the height of party .spirit, 
Arabia remained unstained by civil warfare. This must be 
attributed to the inviolability of the .Bedouin law enjoining 
the revenge of violence by which a relative had fallen, on his 
rehilive.s, even to the third gcucratiou. It is certain that 
the Isljiin, as .soou as it became important enougii to excite 
much ayiprehension among thcladvocates of the waning super- 
stitions, had already at least one adherent in nearly (n'cry 
Makkiau family, whose fall every relative within the Khom.^ 
seh^ must revenge, and therefore any "general cmeutc against 
dc.sortcrs from the ancient worship and ceremonial would 
have set the hands of the still consentient citizens agaimst 
each other. And the same law which was .such a safeguard 
to the commonwealth operated with eijual effect fur the pro- 
tection of Mo/iammad as an individual. Wc have already 
observed under what multiplied instigations Abu Lahab at 
length prevailed on himself to withdraw the protection 
which he ow5d his brothers' son. Abu 7'alib displayed a 

** The ri)^ht of tlio ihar, or blood-rcvenj^e, rests witliin the k)iomseh, or 
tiftyi generation, those only having a right to avenge a slain parent, whose 
fourth lineal useondant is, at the same time, tin; fourth linc'al aseciidiint oi' 
tho person sl:iin ; and, on the other side, only those male kindred of the ho 
miride are liable to pay with tlicir own for tlie blood shed, whoso fourth 
liiu;al Ji-iiMiudant in at the ^iinic time the fuuith lineal aBecndant of the homi- 
t ido. 'I’Im; jircrtiait generation is thus rornpriw d within the limits of the 
/<. Jitn'rkfmniCh Nnlt.s on the Hedotiina and Wixirnhya^ vof i., p. 1''"*^ 
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yet nobler pcrsevcrauce. lie was the eldest son of his fatJier, 
^Abd al-Mo//alib, to whom, as his heir and representative, his 
father had, on his death-bed, commended his orphan grand- 
son ; and no subsequent disagreement or advantage cojuid 
induce him to sacrifice his trust. His example acted upon 
the whole of the AIo//alibite.s, who being ail prepared to 
avenge the murder of their relative, though in their eyes an 
apostate, no mischief could remove Mo/zammad without en- 
tailing the sacrifice of the whole house of Hushim. Entrea- 
Uv.s and menaces were successively employed to divert Abu 
7alib from his lawful duty; but when implored either to 
makt^ a conven’t of his nephew, or to compromise him, he 
cvad(Ml ; and when threatened with extremities in case of his 
perseverance in protecting him, though for an instant he may 
appear to falt(n- from his purpose, by sending for his nephew, 
and setting forth the pain and the danger of the mission he 
ha<l undertaken ; yet, no sooner did he hear that nephew^s so- 
lemn asseveration that he would, God willing, succeed or perish 
though sun and moon in their courses V)e arraj'cd against 
him, than his fortitude was re-assured, and he bade him 
preach and 1)0 safe. The recusants to the Isliim visited him 
a third time, w ith a yotith of good family and |>repossessin^ 
aj){)earanc(^, whom they olfered iu cxciiango for the ucpliew, 
after wliosc^ blood they tlfirstcd. Tl* e temptation wa - a cou- 
siderahlc one, (or whereas Mo/zammad was alri.ady in the de- 
clitK.' of life, t !iis youth might still adfl many scions for the 
guardianship of tlie stock into which he might be adopted. 
Abu yaiil), nevertheless, received the proposal wdth indigna- 
tion, and henceforth kept a keener eye upon Lis kinsman. 
The same night tlmt kinsman was missing. He assembled all 
the Hashimite and the Mo//a\lihitc youth, and marched them, 
with drawn swords, to tlie KaMiah. There, haranguing them 
to do their duty, he bade each single out as his focman achief 
of the Uorayshites. They were ready for the onset, ^he 
voice of MoAarnmad^s faithful servant w as heard, proclaiming 
his master alive. I must see him,^' said Abu Talib, ere I 
return homeward.^^ That servant brought him from his 
covert, iu the house of al-Arqam ; and his uncle renewed his 
guarantee to protect him. Next morning, taking the pro- 
phet by tlic hand, and escorting him to the Ka'bah, followed 
by tlie Hiishimites and the Mo//alibitca, he bade them there 
uncover the swords they liad beneath their mantles, and 
warned tluj (iorayshites of the destruction he had doomed for 
them, had they succeeded in compassing their conspiracy 
agaiiisit his nephew. 
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We have now followed Dr. Sprenger tliroiigh many of the 
principal points of his first fasciculus, instituting, by the 
way, a tolerably large com{mrison between liis labors, and 
those of the only two scholars besides himself whom wc 
know to have submitted the life of Mo//amraad to any severe 
critical tests. And we are much mistaken if we liavc not 
fairly made out that we ape indebted to him, both for a vast 
increase in our knowledge of that most extraordinary man, 
and for the correction of many errors which have led all his 
European ])redccessors, as well as many oriental biographers, 
into untenable hypotheses. For these services we surely 
owe him gratitude enough to ^orgive the minor blemishes 
which are more or less prominent in the bulk of what is still 
only a little book, and which, being so little, and withal on 
so noble and important a theme, and illustrated by a scho- 
larship so copious -and exhaustive as to excite as much of 
wonder as of admiration, iigpdl ever be a matter for regret 
that it has been prcscntc4rik)tli:6‘ world in, technically speak- 
ing, a somewhat unpromiiiqg form. Though; on the whole, 
and considering that the English is not his mother tongue, 
there are passages, some of which we have quoted, which 
speak highly for Dr. Spreiiger’s command of its idiom, yet 
in som6 passages where accuracy Avas most essential, I lie 
volume is, we are constrained to siiy, occasionally so ol;- 
seure as to be unravelled only by close attention, and with 
considerable difficulty. In the fourth page, note 4, wo see 
it announced that that iinappribciahly valuable discovery, the 
modern origin of the Kabbah, which, combined Avith Dr, 
Sprenger’s furtlier scrutinies of the origin of tlie miracles, 
and of the religion, brings that which before only filled us 
with Avonder and doubt irrosoluhle, under the ordinary laws 
of historical investigation, is established by some jiassatfcs in 
ike ufrjjendixf’ and at enco de look, with all the excitement 
of curious expectation, to the end of the volume, and the 
end of' the hook, and the end of the chapter, each in due 
succession, and, as though there was a design to exaggerate 
our disappointment, tio appendix do Ave find anywhere. Ear- 
lier still, in the second page we arc told that the avIioIc of 
the first book ‘^shall be devoted to ^^an enquiry into the cir- 
cumstances which foreboded the rise of a new religion in 
Arabia, and which gave it shape — aiul lo ! we find the 
third chapter of this first book devoted to what had better 
found a prolegomenon, The Bofiirces of the Bioyraphy of Mo- 
hammad. It is the more remarkable that this analysis has 
been so oddly put away, as, notwithstanding that it can aspire 
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to scarce any higher name than a catalogue raisonne, and gives 
us scai'cc a clue to any one of the critical canons which have 
guided Dr. Sprengcr in his estimation of authorities, in an 
uudcrtfikiug which has called for, and wdiich wc believe, ge- 
nerally speaking, has exacted, the nicest delicacy and acu- 
men, it is still among the most original, as, for the direction 
ot‘ other scholars, it is certainly the most valuable fragment 
of his labours on the era of Mo/nimmad. We shall return to 
this chapter in another spirit presently. It is not to be dis- 
puted that a most essential point lias been gained in the ac- 
curate discrunination now made between the actual and the 
legendary history ;mrid it is as certain that Dr. Sprengcr has 
been as careful about tbc materials of his legendary as of his 
historical chapters, and has presented nothing which is not 
“ancient, characteristic, and generally believed/^ often as an 
article of faith. Still, as several of these traditions were 
already pretty well known to the curious, from Gagnicr and 
W eil, and tlie interesting translation of the ^ayat al- 
qoKib lately published in America ' by Mr. Merrick, and 
also to less ambitious eiupiircrs through the several popular 
biograi)hics, we almost regret their interruption of the pic- 
ture of stubl)orn reality^’ which the Instorical chapters 
present; and we should have considered tlio liuity of the 
work better sustained if Dr. Sprenger had advanc'Cfl us, iii 
his first fasciculus somewhat beyond the liijrah, and had given 
us a criticai rc^u/ac of the traditions in another A^olume. 
Ti>ere arc a huv sentences which do not appear to us in keep- 
ing. That in llie last paragra])h of p. 22, about the “ protec- 
tion of IMoZ/ammad bi/ Abu JahT we cannot understand, cx- 
(M’pt Abii Jahi be inadvertently printed for Abu Lahah, as the 
allVtiy between Abu Juhl the (ioray shite, and //anizah, Mo- 
AammaiTs uncle, is well known. But the sentiment whicli 
w'C object the most to, and the severity of which w^c must 
think is as undeserved, as it is discordant Avithmucli and able 
in discrimination of his character, which w e have ab'cady quot- 
ed fj’om Dr. Sprenger, is contained in the follow ing extract : — 

‘"They’’ (the early converts) "" were not his tools, hut his constituents. 
He clothed the sentiments which he hadin common with tiiem in poeti- 
cal language ; and his malady gffve divine sanction to his oracles. 
Even when he was acknowledged as the messenger of God, ^Oinar had 
as much or more influence on the development of the Islam as Moham- 
mad himself. He sometimes attempted to over-rnh? tlie convictions of 
these men, liiit he succeeded in very few instances. 'Die Islam is not 
the work of Mohammad; it is not the doctrine of the Impostor ; it em- 
bodies the faith and the sentiments of men who, for their talents and 
virtues, must he considered as the most distinguished of their nation, 

2 X 
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and who acted under all circumstances, so faithful to the spirit of the 
Arabs, that they must be regarded as their representatives. The Isliiin 
is therefore the off’spring of the spirit of the time, and the voice of tlic 
Arabic nation. And it is this which made it victorious, particularly 
among nations whose habits resemble those of the Arabs, like the 
Berbers and Tartars. There is, however ^ no doubt that the Impostor has 
defiled it by his immorality and penjerseness of mind, and that most of the 
objectionable doctrines are his.'* 

We must say that wc consider this paragraph wanting in 
those just limitations which are due to the memory of at 
length a very misguided, certainly, and a very unscnipiilons 
— but from first to last a very remarkable, and, for the first 
years of his public life, a very great man.<* It seems to us to 
reduce Mohammad very nearly to the level of his latter-day 
caricature, Joe Smith, the Mormon. We are no hero- wor- 
shippers, and would be among the last to deny the abyss of 
deceit and delusion into which Mo//ammad finally fell] still 
we think that if ever a man w as the victim of circumstances, 
it was ho. Wc have before written fully of his unfortunate 
alliance with Ayesha — unfortunate, both for him anti for 
her; inveigling, as it did, both into that sin which l)evoM(l 
all others saps tlie principle of virtue and integrity. \Vlicn 
once the sanctity of domestic life is invaded, there is no re- 
sort open hwt to a routine of duplicity under wdiich the lieart 
grows callous. This miserable contract was, in our opinion, 
the beginning of tlto end. Most pernicious was it, from its 
very initiation ; for, whereas there is no reasonable doubt that 
for the five and twenty years of Mo//aiiimad's married life 
with Khadyjah, the purity of liis hearth \vas inviolate ; no 
sooner had he become betrothed to Ayesha than he launch- 
ed upon a vortex of licentiousness. His downw^ard course 
commenced before he brought his youthful bride to his 
home, in his espousal of Sawda, wdiicli, though admissible 
by the Arab code, >vas certainly a step in retrogression from 
his long-sustained fidelity. How far he was duped into his 
connection with Ayesha, (as a man of his extreme sensibility 
easily might bo) cither by his own desire to strengthen his 
connexion wiil^i Abu Bakr, or by the stratagems of her mother, 
(who, by Ayesha^s own account, was anxious for the union,) 
wc cannot say ; but the fatal •consequences of his rashness 
cannot be denied. Dr. Sprenger elsew^hero tells us that 
many of hi-s arbitrary ordinances can be distinctly traced 
to Ayesha/^ Wc have already quoted the clear and in- 
r onirovertible account of the origin of the miracles ; and 
wo will here add another equally excellent and satisfactory 
])assage illustrative of a similar vic\v. 
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“ Speculation made early demands upon the Islam, for which its 
founder had not fully provided, either because he was unable to do so, 
or because he and his contemporaries did not feel the want. Soon after 
MoAurnmad’s death the catechmneni wished to know whether he had 
authenticated his mission by miracles, similar to tViose wrought by the 
prophets from whose ranks they were invited to desert ? Whether his 
advent had been foretold ? Whether the origin of the Islam was consis- 
tent witli the notions which llu^y entertained of the creation, fallen condi- 
1 ion, and salvation of man ? Whether it was eternal and catholic ? Whether 
tliere were guarantees for the sacredness of the ceremonies which they 
we^rc called uj)on to perform at the Ka’hah ? 'J'he ajjostles of the new 
faith were anxious to satisfy their discii)les on these and similar points ; 
for how sliould a j)roud Aral) allow that his proj)liet was inferior to any 
oilier : Moreover, gross notions of a rude age were to be covered and 
myslified ; and cpiestidSis on which MoAaminad had laid but little weight 
were to be develo])cd. To sup]dy what seemed to he wanting, pious 
fraud assisted Jinaginalion, by furnishing arginnenls for its creations. 
Well-calculated fictions were Ijclievcd in the age of faith, and many of 
them ht’cuine dayman for sticceL-diuy rmifitrirs. 

“ In this manner a mythology grew uj) during the first two centuries 
after MoAamrnad ; and though his dovfrine or facts form merely the nil- 
it must he considered as an essential part of the Musalman reli- 
gion. Later ages have nmeh added toil; hut their fietions are arbitrary 
and extravagant; tliey want unity of purpose, and bear the character 
of (f for eif/n addition to and corruption o/‘lbi‘ Isliun. In the primitive a(j(\ 
the Masalmims icere led, by a Jove of truth, to faith ; at u later period, a. 
blind faith has induced them to itisreyard truth/' 


Now, wo very iducIi < rr if Dr. Sprengev do not. in those 
hist quotntions, /timseif attribute, and in our opinion with 
great justice and cousistener, very many indeed of the most 
ohiectionabie lioguias^* of MoZ/aininadanisni to Aycslia, and 
to the succes'^ors of Mo/nnnniad. Thiqucstionably, for the 
cruelties and sensualities of Mn/zamuiad^s later life no repro- 
bation can be too severe; and whatever extenuations one 
might l)c inclined to make for his derelictions from truth 
and duty and rational conviction after the Hijrali, in con- 
sideration of his disappointments and persecutions, and our 
common proiicness to fall under temptation, yet what is of it- 
self of the nature of imposture continues so in defeat of all 
extenuations. Wc freely allow that he was, to some consi- 
derable extent by inventing, and to a still greater extent by 
conniving at, the propagation of a system* of fraud and 
superstition, an impostor and a false prophet. But that 
the sum of liis history, fairly cast up, makes such an ag- 
gregate as to rank him, en tout ef paf tout^ as the impostor 
and the false prophet, we believe to be a mere unworthy con- 
cession to vulgar prejudice. Wc cannot forget that for seven 
years at least, and liow much longer we know not, he silent- 
ly and secretly, and witli the dccpcvst and most devout heart- 
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stirriugs tried by scai’ching to find out the Aluiighty to per- 
fection. So jn'ofoLind and continuous were his strivings 
with this great argiiineut as to bring him to the verge of 
madness and of suicide. We, who have been habituated 
from our mothers’ breasts to call upon tlie name of the one 
living and true God^ can form no conception of the struggles 
with which that idea is worked up to in an atmospliere of 
polytheism ; and such an atmospliere did MoAammad breathe, 
for all the still small whisperings of a renovating air, of 
whicli however much he may have inhaled, we may be certain 
tliat he inhaled it to his and Ihvrefore 

“began to form a system of 1‘aith of tm ownJ^ What an 
cllbrt this must liave cost liini, and from how sincere emo- 
tions, and j)reju(liees hardly su[)ersedcd, it must have origi- 
nated, those will uiuhn-stand wlio can ai)preciate that truly 
philosophical (episode iu one of the earlier books of the Ex- 
cursion, in which the Poet reasons uf^on the genesis of the 
pastoral idoloiatria. We cannot forget that for many sub- 
sequeut years, and umler the bittenjst: personal persecu- 
tions, and the involuntary exile of the large body of liis 
converts, he w\as tlic champion of the Divine Ibiity ; preach- 
ing it j)ub]ic1y and purely at Makkah ; “ attending the 
fairs of ’Gkiltz, IMajannali, D/ai-l-lMajaz ; proeeediiig several 
stages to meet the [)iJgrims to the Ka’bali, and aceompa- 
Tiyiiig them again vvlicn they rctunufl home, to convey 
to them the message with which he was charged by God;” 
and tliougli it is true tiiat the labours undr^r^wliieh he 
(/avc hirlip to a ocp' rcla/wn^' ended in his Ifenzicd, yet mys- 
terious, visions, it is well worth the remark whicli, as we 
have Ijcfore saiil. Dr. Sprciiger has so ably passed on tlie 
matter, that (juelbe lias as. it were proplietieally discerned 
the absoluteness of such “angels’ visits,” to the jierccptioiis 
of such an intellect. It; is not jiroper to scrutinize too 
exactly the shapings of that iatcileet, and to pronounce upon 
its religious faillifuliuess or iiufaitlifuliiess, by the answer of 
///c/r consistency or inconsisteiicv ; for the mind which has 
once incurred a morbid susceptibility to ])hantorns lias at 
bc.st very transient — rather perhaps has never any — reeur- 
rcnecs of absolutely normal sanity; whereas increase of ap- 
petite for unreal impressioiis grows on what it feeds upon. 
Doubtless it is a very thing that Mo//ammad, who 

seems to have been peculiarly gifted lor the (iom prehension 
of the nature of God, should not have cultivated a sterner 
mid should not have resisted tlie first im- 
pulses to sensuous delusions ; but this does not shew him 
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to have iwjHhHed upon any but himself. And further, in the 
mind diseased, and especially in the monomaniac, the ac- 
quisitions of a former sane state form a nucleus round which 
the fancies of imbecility attach themselves and gather; taiid 
at length all assume a texture so homogeneous, that it be- 
comes impossible for him under their delusion to separate 
the actual from the irnaginar^^, or to persuade himself that 
all is not alike actual. And so the true and false become 
so intimately blended, as to exact, for each equally, the sus- 
picion of the analytical habit, and the reception of the cre- 
dulous. And thus a vast amount of error is incurred on 
either side — for on^the one the delusions of the fancy are 
set down as the pejrversions of the understanding ; and on 
the other the phantasmagoria, of the disordered intellect 
are regarded as the combinations of a healthy sugge.stive- 
ness. 

So, to a great extent, we b(die\ e, has it been with Mo//am- 
niad and his rcniains, Tlie fanaticism which tinctured, 
more or loss, the whole of liis intellcetual life, and whicli 
became the ratlmr consjnciious when his ])ur|)oses called out 
the latent activities of his system, rcunlcred him, practically, 
a monomaniac in his religious idea. lie had acquired, both 
by investigation and instruction, a very decq) insight into the 
unity of the Divine nature. Of this he p(*.r8uaded himself 
that he was tluj appointed herald to a very wayward and per- 
verse gon(?ration, in which persuasion lu^ grew confirmed, by 
a succession of cci tainly not incredihhi hallucinations. Uut 
he found that a mission so convincingly e.stablished in his 
own mind, and in the minds of some few, of studies, or of 
constitution, more or less congenial to his own, did not make 
that way among the people before wliom lie stood as their de- 
signated preacher and teacher, which lie firmly believed was 
due both to God and to himself. The jiorteiits which he 
revealed to his familiars were exaggerated, in re})etit('d re- 
hearsal, with more transcendent particulars; and Im perhaps, 
was thus led step by step to more extraordinary credulity. 
For it is well-known that there is hardly any exhaustive li- 
mit to what a deluded phantasy may gradually persuade 
itself to believe in. How much of the marvellous amount of 
legend of which he must be considered, to a greater or less 
extent, the promoter, he may have believed, as a fanatic; and 
how much he must liave claimed acquiescence in, as an im- 
postor, it is perhaps beyond the power of man to say. But 
we do cordially trust, on the several accounts of his long 
and patient yearnings, and his indefatigable ministries at 
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Makkah, and the gradual process of his own deterioration, 
and the doubt which exists on how far he was, singularly, 
the responsible author of this, and the admitted influences 
of others, and of a later age, in establishing the current ca- 
nons of the Isliim, that there is no case proven on which we 
must yield our convictions that Mo/^arnmad was not till a 
very late period, nor till very much under thrall, simply, and 
for the sake of self, an impostor ; and that for a long time lie 
was, simply, and for the sake of others, a great man. 

As to Dr. Sprenger’s observation that Mo/iammad^s no- 
tions of the Divinity are far from being as pure as they arc 
generally believed to be,^^ lin God not being ‘Hhe result 
of abstraction,’^ and merely possessing those epithets which 
man covets, in a superlative degree,” we venture to remark 
that although, most assuredly, Mo//ammad only furnishes 
one more instance of the impossibility of searching to per- 
fection Him, to comprehend Whom is higher than heaven and 
deeper than hell, yet we regret that we must wait for some 
future portion of Dr. Sprenger’s labours before we can com- 
pletely understand the qualifications w hich the results of his 
reading may have led him to set on Mo//ammad’s apprelieu- 
sions of the Deity, in the difl'erent stages of Ids career. This 
important subject ijas, it ap[)ears to us, been very ably dis- 
cussed by Weil, from whom we derive the following obser- 
vations : 

** The change in inward tone, as well as in outward circumstances, 
which came over MoAaminad, after his Hijrah, explains the striking 
difference of exposition o!*servable between those surahs of the Uoran 
which were composed at Makkah, and those which were comj>osed at Ma- 
dynah. In opposition to the idolaters of Makkah, lie used to exhibit ap- 
prehensions so lively of the (jiie almighty and all-righteous Allah, that 
not only are his thoughts earnest and elevated, hut his language is vi- 
gorous and florid, and his expression noble and energetical. God's 
creative power ranges through all the wonders of Nature, in his poeti- 
cal imaginings. The earth, and all that it. produces, the heaven with 
its radiant orbs, the boundless sea with the siiips upon it, are all de- 
scribed as the works of God. In this department »»f eloquence he will 
frequently bear comparison with Isaiah himself: for here was he not 
merely convinced, but spiritually ojierated on by flim whom he bore 
witness to. Who can fail to distinguish in the following verses, (even 
admitting that they can make no pretension to originality) a pious and 
a God-pervaded mind ! 

" it is (iod Who divides the seeds and the kernels. Who brings life 
out of death, and death out of life. He is [the true] God, — how can yc 
V>e so imbecile ? He lets the morning’s red break forth ; He appoints the 
night for repose ; the sun and the moon to measure the times. The stars 
hath He made, for guides through the darkness on the arid earth and 
on the sea. Such clear tokens have we rendered to the prudent. He it 
IS Who hath produced you from a single man, and Who hath assigned 
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[the fruit of the body] a sure resting-place. In that do they who pon- 
der find a clear token. He it is Who raises water from the heaven, by 
whi(*h the plants of all kinds do germinate, and all the herbs, and the 
thick-sot corn, the j)alms with boughs heavy laden, the gardens with 
grapes and olives and granates of various sorts. Watch but these fruits, 
how they wax and ripen : they are token enough for a believing neonle.’ 

Vi, PG-100. * 

“ MoAammad finds as rich veins for the display of his poetical gifts 
in the doctrine of God’s righteousness, and on the discoveries of the 
day of judgment, of paradise, and of hell. Here his imagination soars 
above all which he had learned from the Talmudic traditions ; and he is 
as happy in the description of the innumerable pangs which overtake 
sinners, as in th(? representation of the blisses an<l joys which are the por- 
tion of the faithful. But he moves less grandly and sublimely in these 
jirovinces of chxpieMce, because he commits himself too much to indi- 
vidualities, and dips his pencil too deeply in sensual colours. The fol- 
lowing surah represents him in his true Arabian identity as a threat- 
ener and a proiniser, as he frequently styles himself : — 

“ ‘ When the day of resurrection dawns, none will longer deny Him 
Who piitteth down [one] and setteth up [another] ; the earth will 
tremble ; the mountains will crumble and pass away in dust ; and man- 
kind will be separated into three classes : — the company on the right 
hand — (and how blessed will it be — the company on the right hand !) — 
the company on the left — (and ah! how wretched it — the company on 
the left!) — and the eminences, who have surpassed all [in good deeds]. 
These stand next to God in a garden fraught with joy. Most of them 
belong to an earlier age — some few to these latter days. Tliey sit op- 
posite each otluT on cushions hroidered in gold. Immortal youths 
encircle them, v ith tankards and chalices an'l beakers of wine cither 
producing giddiness nor dulling the faculties ; with fridts of richest 
fiavoiir ami fowl in ahunuance. Maiiicns loo with large dark eyes, 

1 pure I as treasurer 1 pearls, are the rewards they reap for their works. 
No wanton word do they hear — nor any cry — hut only Hail ! Had 1 — 
And the company on the right hand— (bow blessed is the company on 
the right hand 1) — reposes on raised couches under thornless lotusses 
and piautains in full fruitage, where the sliade never leaves them, ami 
the water flows incessantly, and the fruit fails not. And for the com- 
pany on the right have We created lovely buries, who remain virgins per- 
petually, and, like their companions, wither not with age. Many are 
there in this class, both of the former and of the later times. — And the 
company on the left — (woe unto the company on the left !) — in scorchiii 
blasts and seething water, and the shade of murky clouds, — hideous to 
behold and never cooling For they have already lived unto thcT lusts 
and persevered in their gross iniquities. They -have said, when we have 
died, and are but hones and dust, shall we rise again. '' And shall our 
oldest ancestors ? Speak ! Truly the former and the hitter generations 
shall he summoned together on the appointed day. Then will the lost, 
whom the prophets have named liars, satiate their appetites on the Za- 
kiim-tree,* and plunge as a thirsting camel into seething water j — this 
is their portion in the day of judgment.’— Swra A Ivi, 1-58. 


♦ 'Hie Zakiim is a tree which grows in the depth of hell, whose fruit is like 
a demon’s head, and of which, when sinners have eaten, their thirst increases 
seven-fold. -iS« rtf A xxxvii, (>5. seq. 
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Besides the descriptions of the Divine attributes, and the exhorta- 
tions to address prayer to Him sin^ilarly, as well for His sole prerojfifa- 
livc, as that wc be delivered from the pains of hell and made partakers 
of the bliss of Eden, the histories and the legends of the ancient pro- 
phets, which are conformed with more or less fidelity to the Jewish and 
the Christian traditions, occupy a tolerably large part of the Makkian 
surahs. Mo7^amInad*8 object was, in part to attract the people through 
these graceful narratives ; and in part to introduce and to throw light 
upon his own mission ; but principally, by the fate of former infidels to 
warn the Makkian idolators of the wrath of heaven. This part of the 
Qoran, the bulk of which we must attribute to the last five years of his 
residence in Makkah, is interspersed indeed with passages of much poe- 
tical merit, but a decrease of the mere poet’s vocation is observable, and 
withal a vast effort to become a master of those exotic materials which 
the Jews and Christians had }>reserve(l. 

“ But whereas, during the former part of his residence at Makkah, the 
poetical^ and during the latter, the element was ])redominant ; 
in Madynah, where he was no more a persecuted preacher of new doc- 
trines, but the head of a political and religious faction, the oratorical 
element came into the foreground. MoAammad, in truth, is as great as 
an orator as he is as a poet ; but being enslaved so entirely to a positive 
line of i>roceeding, he could no more exercise his vocation with freedom. 
He mu.st, moreover, from a growing want of self-assurance in case be 
elevate himself aljove the the common range of intellects, cover the 
pre.S8urc on the inner man with an affected vivacity, and the truth he 
felt so deeply with empty sophisms ; and it is obviou.s to remark from his 
style of coin])osition, that his thoughts no longer flowed warmly from 
the heart, hut were the creatures of a frigid ratiocination. Polemical 
discussions against those in Madynah who were more or less observant 
of the Jewish law, and against the Christians in Arabia, were not so easy 
as against the heathen Makkians. To the former, he knew not what 
to object, except that they honoured Ezra and the Rabbins as gods ; to 
the latter he could object only that they raised Christ to an elevation 
similarly divine; but inasmuch as, by his own admission, neither in the 
one religion nor in the other w^as the point objected to a fundamental 
error, it should have been enough for Viirn to reconstruct a pure Judaism 
or Christianity. But now he was no longer a frail sinner whom Cod 
il ill) self must be frequently wartiing not to forsake the beaten path ; 
and 110 longer a prophet with the simple mission to lead back the Jewish 
and the (’hristian worlds to that unsophi.sticated religion which Abrahani 
practised ; hut he would he the propounder of a new political and religious 
cod(% the last and the most excellent which God had vouchsafed to 
man. Now, whether treating of the positive topics of his present voca- 
tion, or recyrriny to the themes of his earlier ministry, he could not, for 
fear lest he betray himself, longer follow the suggestions of his mind 
and indulge in Yhat freedom of discourse which was natural to him ; 
but every word must be weighed and calculated, for he was no longer 
impelled by the Spirit of (iod, but by Him|)le Egoism. To maintain 
this, we need not resort to that verse of the Qoran which he published 
in the Name of Heaven to jirove the innocence of his wife ; and to marry 
her whom his adopted son had put away ; and to stock his harem to what 
extent he pleased ; and to appropriate an undue share of spoil. The very 
first drops of blood, for whose shedding in the holy month he asserted 
the sanction of that Name, do declare him another man, in whom the 
mire of this world had gathered about the sacred flame of pro])hccy.'^ 
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We should have been reluctant to abbreviate these very 
just and erudite remarks, (our only extract of any extent 
from a very learned and a very satisfactory book) though 
aware that a considerable part may not be considered exact- 
ly pertinent to the idea which suggested reference to them. 
However, they seem to us at least to point to the enquiry, 
whether Mo/^ammad’s views of the Divine nature did not 
undergo a material change, with that capital revolution in 
his intellectual organism which the sentences above quoted 
so convincingly represent. Prima faewy perhaps, it is hardly 
conceivable that the result of years of meditation and ab- 
straction could be an archetypal monster, with the ponderous 
accretion of ninety-nine attributes ; and we own ourselves, 
until competent facilities of investigation shall convince us 
otherwise, inclined to the presumption that the elaborate 
complexity of organism, which certain of Mo/iammad^s sen- 
tences declare him to have attributed to the Divine nature, 
may have been an after-thought devised in his worst days, to 
distinguish his owm pretensions from the prophecies of 
the ancient seers. Just as w e know tliat the impious apostle 
of Morraonism (who, though on the vulgarest and most de- 
graded scale, has still some points in common with Moham- 
mad in his day of deepest degradation) eoiitrivet* a gross and 
material Numeii as the distinguished characteristic of his 
incredible assumptionr. 

There is just one other point, so singularly novel and 
curious, and withal so suggestive of deep thought and in- 
structive comparison, that notwithstanding the length of this 
article, and the extent to w^hich w e have already drawn on 
Dr. Spren ger, wx must quote it, before passing to the Biblio- 
graphical chapter. It presents tiie view which Ghazzdy, the 
Plato of the Musalmans, and the philosophcal oracle of 
orthodox Cufys, takes of revelation. After expounding, in 
language not so especially remarkable, the distinctions oi 
the fmtal mass, and the successive post-natal eluborattoiis of 
the senses and faculties of feeling, sight, hearing, taste, 
discrimination (which he places at about the seventh year) 
and reason, he proceeds : — 

“ But there is a phase in man’s life, w^hich is even higher than that 
of reason \ an eye opens in his mind by which he sees mysteries, the 
future, and other things which are not within the reach of our reasoning 
[lowers, in the same manner as the notions acquired by reason are not 
within the grasp of the senses. This higher faculty is called nahuwat, pro- 
phecy. Some men of reasoning deny the existence of this higher faculty, 
and of its ideals, because they are not endowed with it ; but their objec- 
tions are as absurd as if a man born blind were to deny the existence of 

2 \ 
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colour, and tlie sense of seeinff. A specimen of tlie faculty of proj>liecy 
in man are dreams, in which what will happen shows itself to him either 
clearly or allegorically. In the latter case an explanation of the dream 
is required. This ought to convince those who deny it of the existence 
of this faculty. We are also told that some men droj) to the ground in 
a swoon, and they are like dead — the seeing, hearing, and other serises 
are seale{l, and in this condition they behold the mysteries.” 

We have not a doubt that research for whicli \vc liave 
not now the means, on the analogies between the faculties 
here exj)oniKle(l^ and the rr/ojua xLv^ikov and cfo>fin irvLvfjia- 
TiKov of Saint PauFs first epistle to tlie Corinthians, as ex- 
pounded in Catholic antiquity, would be amply rewarded. 
Tlie concluding sentence seems prepared expressly to meet 
wliat Dr. Spreiigcr has adduced from Waqidy on the more 
violent of Mo//amniad^s e])ileptie attacks ; and is therefore, so 
far, a proof that such traditions were curj*eiit in Gliazziily’s 
day. He proceeds to the expression of the most sublime esti- 
mate of the compass of the intuitive faculty, tar, far beyond 
the fartiiest excesses of the most idealistic pscudo-Platouist ; 
for he ascribes to it many discoveries in medicine, .and in 
astronomy, whicli the researches of a thousaiul years could 
have scarce deduced from experience ! Py this faculty of in- 
tuition, in wliich Alo//ammad was without peer, Chazzaly 
conceives liim to liavc dived into the mysteries which he re- 
vealed. He attributes^it to all Cufys in an eminent degree, 

but docs not commit himself to the disclosure that they 
cheer their solitude and blunt the edge of their fastings by 
opium and otlier stimulants, till often, at length, they suc- 
ceed in inducing visitations of cataleptic insanity, the 
higliest degree of perfi;ctiou in the ascetic life.” 

Another point illustrated; and from another philosophical 
writer, appear.s to furnish another proof, in addition to those 
ordiriately known, of the incorporation in the Mo.slim sys- 
tems of a variety of painful docUines and opinions, wliich, 
like many of tlie Christian heresies, must be traced to the 
philosophical Fargardt of the Zend Avesta. Much that is 
wild and romantic, as well in the (4on\n, as in the specula- 
tions of several leaders of the various forms of Oiiostieism 
whicli preceded it in jioint of time, has been merely trans- 
ferred from writings of a far remoter era, which in all proba- 
l)ility may liave travelled westward from the schools of nor- 
thern Hindustan, through the Indo-Bactrian sage Zer- 
(lusht. The sameness of element in the following passage, 
and in tenets which have been incorporated in sever^ forms 
of Manichteism and Gnosticism, denotes that if the faith 
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of the Maj»iaiis be the source of any, it must almost necessa- 
rily be the common source of all, 

“ SoiiK^ philosophers go one stej? further th:in CljMzzjtly, in exj)lain- 
iiig revelation. Tiiey identify the angel Gabriel, tluj messenger of God 
to MoAainmad, with the highest heavenly 8})liere, or the ether, which, 
in their opinion, is an ocean of pure reason , ami the demiurge 
from which the lower spheres of the heaven (each of which is an ocean 
of truth and intellect) emanate. By mortifying or subduing the Uesh, 
the*mind of man may succeed, during cxtatic moments, in stepping 
out of the l)ound8 of individuality, and being inergefl in these oceans of 
intellect. The less perfect are merged in the lower spheres, and the 
more perfect in the higher. Mo//aiinnad had m)t only constant com- 
munications from Gahritd, the personification of the highest sj)hcre, but 
in two trances he was absorbed into the Divinity itself. According to 
this opinion, the Qoran is a translation of tlic highest demiurge from 
reality into w(»rds.” 

We «lo not recollect whetbci* the Rentiineiii of these latter 
clauses has been transferred to any of the Christian heresies. 
But the wliole is of a tone so peculiarly Indian as, in our 
idt»a, to go far towards the proof that if tiie Mnsalman philo- 
Hopliy be borrowed from the Zend Avesta, the source of that 
must he traced to tin? Munis of upper IJindvMan. 

Nothing now remains hut that we jioticc Dr. Sprcngcr’s 
Bibliography, and inconijih'te though this chapter he, and 
deficient in detail wliieh might enable us to <^'onipare and 
balance the authorities jirofuscly t|U.>ted in the body of the 
memoir, it still c ontains much to he |f rateful for in a depart- 
ment of learning which had not -before been consulted by 
any one com])ettnit to examine it with the severity of modern 
critical standards. Among many pleasant tokens that the 
labors of more than one of the present generation of oriental - 
ists in India promise rich results, it is but just to remark 
that here we have a book, the. fruit of long, and laborious, 
and patient researclu the digest of voluminous reading, and 
itself the evidence and the proof of its autlior’s conscientious 
scrutiny of every syllable which he proposes for tin* accep 
tanee of his readers. And the number and variety of docu- 
ments which Dr. Sprengcr has made subservient to his 
studies, while they uiKjuestionahly exalt his authuriiy over 
all his predecessors, are set forth with a simplicity, and an 
absence of all ostentation, the features of a considerate re- 
serve and diffidence of pressing his own pretensions, and an 
amiable appreciation of the comparative disadvantages which 
oidV his personal opportunities have made surmountable. 

Former biographers of Mohammad have relied exclusively 
on Ibn Hislianvs v<Tsioii of the memoir by Ibn IsAcup 
Though an elegant writer, this latter author was not deemed 
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authority by early teachers of the Islam, from his mani- 
fest design to accommodate his details to Christian notions, 
and the generally uncritical, atid not unfrequently dishonest, 
arts by which he has glozed the traditions. His Editor, 
Ibn Hisham is even less trustworthy. The earlier author 
died A. H. 151 ; the later, A. H. 213. 

Dr. Sprenger, convinced of the inadequacy of the earliest ex- 
tant biographies, imposed on himself the vast labour of a critical 
collation of the traditions extant in the numerous canonical 
collections of the Sunnies and the Shiahs, in the large and 
carefully constructed biography of Waqidy, and in the Chro- 
nicles of Tabary. He then compared and tested his results 
with the Khashshiif of Zamakshary, the most ancient commen- 
tary on the Qoran now in use ; with three large works on the 
lives of the Companions of MoAammad ; and — perhaps most 
valuable of all — with certain documents and treatises of Mo- 
/rammad still in force at the time of Harun-al-Uashyd, and 
then collected ; and with two early popular balladists, Hassan 
of Madynah and Abii-l-Faraj of Ispahan, 

Though it be true that Mo/rammad himself did not en- 
courage the collection of his doctrines into books, but rather 
inculcated that they should live in the hearts and memories 
of the first chieftains of the Islam, w^ho in their turn were to 
commit them to faithful men, who should be able to teach 
others also; yet thcr^is reason to believe that he was not 
implicitly obeyed. One of his Companions bears his own 
testimony that he wrote down every w^ird which he heard from 
the prophet ; in which work, indeed, (when the Qorayshites 
would have prevented it) he states himself to have been com- 
mended by Mo/taramad himself ; and others appear to have 
followed his example, though to a less extent. At the end 
of |he first century of the Hijrah, when only one who had 
heard Mo/jammad remained alive, the reigning Khalif issued 
a circular order that every authentic record of the prophet 
he taken down from the mouths of the Tabi’ys or pupils 
whom the Companions had collected into schools for the 
pieservation of the genuine traditions. These Tabi’ys scorn 
to have exercised great scrutiny in ascertaining the authenti- 
city of the accounts committed to them ; many of them mak- 
ing circuits through the great Moslim cantonments, for the 
express purpose of comparing the several extant versions of 
(he traditions, ; and selecting, as the most authoritative, that 
particular account which was current nearest to the period 
of Mo/tammad ; for ascertaining which, the method adopted 
of tracing every tradition, gcneologically, up to its ori- 
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ginal proniiilgator, afforded obvious facilities. Although, 
then, we possess no record of MoAammad of an earlier date 
than about a hundred years after the Hijrah, yet, consider- 
iiig that there had been previous chroniclers ; and that the 
traditions were publicly taught in the seminaries of the Com- 
panions; and that the lYxbPys were evidently anxious to 
avoid error; and that the traditions were so early digested 
into histories by men so competent, as W^idy (A. H, 207) 
and Tabary (A. H. 310) ; and that the presumption is always 
allowed to be against the accuracy of a tradition the links 
of whose promulgation are cither incomplete, or not clearly 
traceable to a Companion ; and above all, that the knowledge 
which has been obtained of the bias both of the Suiinies 
and of the Shiahs is such as to define the attemi)ts which they 
may respectively be presumed to have made to render their 
several collections in conformity with their party tenots, and 
t herefore is adequate to clear such traditions as have place in 
the (Collections of both sects, from the glosses of the one and 
of the other ; we see no rc^ason whatever why a scholar of 
Dr. Sprenger’s ability, should not, as he himself expresses it, 
have so corrected the media as to make tliem almost achroma- 
tic. 

At any rate thus much is evident, that ho h iS subjected 
a large accumulation of materials, in cxi ess of ail those which 
have furnished his ju’cdecessors, to Ibe triuj principles of 
critical analysis; and has been the first to direct his ingenui- 
ty and acinium to an exact discrimination between the actual 
and th(^ traditional. Though, therefore, his eclecticism may 
not be faultless, and particular points, on some few of which 
\vc have hazarded perhaps a rash opinion, may still be open 
to discussion, the praise is his of baving initiated the attempt 
to apply a process of severe and systematic examiiuitioii to 
masses which he found congested in a chaos so crudcTOd 
stubborn, that th(* historical and the legendary were seldom 
('asily, and often only with extreme difficulty, distinguishable. 
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BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILl. 

larewell ! A long farewell — to thee, Romiiuce ! 

We may not meet as we have met before, 
lliough yet the witchery of that downcast glance 
Enthralls my heart, — it must enthrall no more j 
Though yet the music of thy silver voice 
Rings in my ear, — it must no longer ring ; 

The stern command of Duly bids us part. 

The moments hasten, and she grants us few; 
Rut ere tliou sj^eed’st where younger hearts rejoice, 
And ere I wander like a stricken thing 
Jostling and jostled in the world’s wide mart, 
Fain w'ould 1 murmur, ’mid my sighs, Adieu. 

Who hath not seen ihcc, Fair One, when tlic day 
Urges his coursers o’er the dappled clouds, 

Flit o’er the dewsprent lawn.s in green array ! 

Who hath not seen thee, when tlie evening shrouds 
The landsca[)e hushed, by skirt of forest wide 
Listening transfixt to echoes floating there, 
rak3 as a statue and as motionless ; 

Or kneeling by the margin of a stream, 
Wherein thine image might be dimly st)ied. 

While the winds dallied with thy bosom hare. 

And raised thy robes, and oft in wantonness. 
Rippled thy mirror, to destroy thy dreanj ! 

Who hath not seen thee in his cham])er still 
At dead of night ? For me, IVe seen tiiec oft, 
Wlien through the lattice came the moon-light chill. 
With incense from the garden home aloft. • 
Hie star of peace flamed ever on thy brow 
J ust where the hair was parted, — and thy face— 
lliat pale and pensive face was aye serene, 

As a white lotus on its watery throne : 

One hand upheld a verdant cypress bough, 

The other, on thy lip with artless grace 
A finger jirest, — while o’er thy head was .seen 
Round yet apart, — a rainbow-tinted zone. 
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Y(t.s, I have tjccn thee, many and many a ni^ht, 

But silent ever, and thine eyes have made 
CJ’hose eyes where quiver ()aRsiou’s tear-drops bright,) 

A d(Mq) impression on ray heart, and laid 
A spell upon me that I may not rend ; 

A s])dl, that half unfits me for the strife, 

Kceurring constant in the work-day world: 

Ah ! how I long to linger ]>y tliy side 
III pathless wilds, where leafy branches bend 
I'iach above each, — the busy hum of life 
Is never felt, — the contest-llag is furled, — 

And from hih. foes the wounded deer may hide ' 

r may not be; — I dare not disobey 
I’lie trumpet voice of Duty which I hear, 

Willi aching bosom, call me hence away, 

And bid me leave thee whom I Iost. so dear, 

'riicreforc farewell — a long farewell 1 Romance ! 

We may not meet as we have met before, 

For oh ! My leisure hours can l>c but few. 

Yet when wc meet what raptures shall there be. 
Upon some rare, rare holiday, by chance. 

Roving in gardens as 1 roved of yoio. 

At evening when the stars begev:.. the blue 
And warbling birds awake to ccstacy. 

Ami if we meet not, — if thou shun’st my sight, 

Scared at my world- worn brow and haggard look, 
Tlieri shall 1 woo thee with the charms of might. 

And pore intently on some well loved book — 

Well loved of old, to be well loved no more ! 

The varied melody of Shakspeare’s shell,— 

The Dorick flute of Milton, — or the reed 
Of “ sage and serious” Spenser ever dear. 

In breathless silence heard So oft before. 

By thee, and me, for thou confessed’st the spell ; 

Or what, though rare of late, thou loved ’st to hear 
— The lute of Keats breathed low on lonely mead. 

If time or care thine image should cfiace. 

The image deeply graven on my brain, 

And scenes seem dull, which once 1 loved to trace. 

And books, once prized, afford no balm to pain, 
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Where shall I seek to light the fire anew ? 

How find 'Fliee, Goddess of the peerless eyes ? 

In mine own hearth, — and in the prattle sweet 
Of children dear, and in their sunny glance, 

And in their love so tender and so true, 

A love that every morning magnifies — 

Though parting now, — we thus may sometimes meet 
And love each other as of old — Romance ! 


}*rinti}d T. Arthur, Uulwp'a CoUeffa Prtuta^ . r 
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THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS.* 

The Oonipany^s most pcrse^^riug Kh<ur-khw(ih can desire 
our honourable Masters nothing better than a succession 
(d’ able and diligent oHicers to explore the ground so elli- 
cicntly broken ))y Lieutenant liichaid Burton, of the Bombay 
Army. Truly, our enterprising f/llow -sojourner, udieic so 
much remains to be done, is making the most of his posi* 
tion : — volume follows volume in rapid .succession — each dis- 
playing cousidcruhlc powers of learned research, and of 
j)lcasant, simple, graphic portraiture. Sftdom is so young a 
writer on subjects full of interest and of novelty so com- 
pletely to the point, and so free from all little arts of pedan- 
try ; — indeed the error, if it be one, is iu the opposite extreme 
— there is always an obvious inclination, and often an 
excessive one, to pass by such detail as had been previously 
before the public. So it is in this volume on Sindh ; con- 
sidering the immense interests which now centre iu that ter- 
ritory, we confess our opinion that some fuller explication of 
its ancient annals than appears upon our author's pages 
would have been both acceptable and instructive; obscure 
though we allow the history and geography of the ancient 
province to be. We will endeavour, as we proceed, in some 


; * Sindh, and the Eaces that Inhabit the Valley or the 

llwpUB ; with Notices of the Topographu and Ilistorg of the Province. 
, jfefticnAiiD F. BiriiTON, Lieutenant^ fiombay Army : Author of “ Uoa 
vSli Grarntnar of the MitUani Language^** ^ 
toimowv A llen AND Oo., 1H51. 
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brief measure to supply this deficiency. For all the rest, we 
need only epitomise the volume before us ; which we rejoice, 
by the liberal patronage which the Hon. E. I. Company 
have ever been ready to extend to their servants,^^ has not 
been destined to remain in the obscurity of manuscript. 
Politicians may differ on the rightfulness of our appropria- 
tion of unhappy Sindh — there may still be room for discus- 
sion on the justice of our amercing the Talpur dynasty, to 
preserve the integnty of our Tripartite Treaty ; and cer- 
tainly no gentle eye can witness, as we have done, the fallen 
greatness of these wretched exiles, without acute sensibility 
to the bitterness of their doom. But tlie political question 
we shall waive altogether ; and almost confine ourselves, 
after the method of our author, to historical and geographi- 
cal points, and subjects interesting to the linguist and 
ethnographer, merely remarking by the way that whether 
or not there was wisdom and tenability in the words of the 
great leader of the day, who spoke in defence of our occupa- 
tion, that we may lay down what positions wc please, 
witli respect to the propriefy of observing in our Indian 
policy the same rules and principles which arc observed 
between European States; — and may pass Acts of Parlia- 
ment interdicting the Governor-General from extending 
our Indian territories by conquest ; — but yet there /.v some 
great principle at work wherever civilization and rcfiricmcnt 
comes in contact with barbarism — (more especially in an 
immensely extended country) whicli makes it impossible to 
apply the rules obsfrved among more advanced nations — 
whether there was, or was not, wisdom and tenability 
in these words, the destinies winch have since devolved to 
our charge appear certainly' to render our possession of the 
great Western river- valley nothing less than providential. 
Without Sindh, where would have been our depot for all 
the sinews of the war forced upon us m the North and 
North-East of the assumed province ? Lieutenant Burton 
rightly remarks that, had the Sikhs in the Punjab and 
Multan, the Affgbans in the North, and the fierce, warlike 
and bigqtted* mountaineers to the AVest, been aided and 
directed by the Ameers of Sindh, the most disastrous con- 
sequences must have ensued and manifestly their having, 
in 1832, opened the Indus to us as a channel of commerce, 
and again, their having refrained, upon such instances as 
Major Outram^s, from aggravating our Cabul disasters, 
affords no guarantee that they migU not, at some futaf e . 
conjuncture, when our enemies were in the ascendailt, ; 
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th(ir acts against us sure of its reward, have co-operated to 
extirpate what none more seriously or avowedly regarded 
as a pestilence in the land/’ Without Sindh, w^here should 
we look for a cheap and safe and convenient channel for the 
conveyance to our ships’ sides of the produce of our new 
possessions, of wdiich, under an enlightened administration, 
we may calculate upon so large a development ; and indeed 
of all the commerce of central Asia, of which there are 
already manifest tokens, in the decline of the once flourishing 
ports of Mckran and of Southern Persia, that we may soon 
hecoine the sole farmers ? Without Sindh, wliere could M^e 
adviiuco the lines of defence which every half-year’s expe- 
riciKie warns us wc dare not be unready with, in case of 
conlli(!t with the fierce Trans -Indine hordes ? 

Sindh, tlie Siudlnidcsha of ancient Hindu, and the Sind of 
Arabic geographers,* is contained between the 23rd and 
2!)th degrees of N. Latitude, and the b7th aud TOtli parallels 
Kast. The ocean skirts its Southern, and the desert its 
hhisteru boiiudarics ; the lowest coufliicnce of the five rivers 
witli tlie Indus denotes witli moderate accuracy its extremest 
IS'orthcrn frontier, and on the West, nearly parallel to the 
river, runs a chain of sandy ridges, like all such in the wilds 
of Asia, tlie haunts of ravaging tribes, w ho make ihcir booty 
on the tillage of tlic valley.-. A bra tick from this chaiu be- 
furcates with the principal range about paralicl wu’th the 
middle of the pr yviuce, and reaches almost close to the river 
ill tli(i vicinity of Sehwan. Thcnte, as wc shrdl by and by 
see, by the fatal p()li<^y of the native gol^ernor under Nadir 
Shall, flocked the wild men vvho at length succeeded in upset- 
ting the old rvijhtiVy and founding the dynasty of Talpur Belo- 
chis, which has since so sigually,,paid the penalty of murder 
aud usurpation, by an ancestor who proved himself of the spirit 
of the twenty thousand ferocious heads of families, with their 
ten tliousaud cavalry, who, in days long ago, incurre I the 
hostility of Alexander, for perpetual raids upon the cultiva- 
tion of his freshly-acquired ^lies, chiefs of the Sehwan 


^ As far as we have the incans of investigating the point, we aro inclined 
to tliink that Lieut. Burton errs slightly in supposing that the “ Sindhu*' of 
its present inhabitants was called Hinaomana by the Greeks. Sindoniana, 
or as Gix)novius reads in his oxccllont edition of Arrian, 8indimaiia, was a 
city, and the capital of Sambiis, who reigned in the Lukkeo mountains, and 
was probably at the foot of the great branch stretching to the Indus. No 
doubt, however, there is a connexion between Siiidimana and Sindh, “ the 
most general and common name,’^ says Dr. Vincent, “ of the country on 
both sides the Indus.*’ 
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Satrapies, Jlusikaiius and Oxykanus.* The Indus waters 
tlic whole territory, that ^^sweet-water Sca’^ runninj^ nearly 
North and South till it readies Tattah, and tlicn, dividing in- 
to the Sata, or Eastern, and the Bagar, or Western, arms, it 
forms a Delta, at whose base it is lost, l)y a number of lar- 
ger or smaller embouchures, in the Indian Ocean. 

The sura of what we know, or may reasonably conjecture, 
of the ancient valley of the Indus, and of its tributaries, ap- 
pears to be this. '^Alexander the Great, having advanced, 
after the murder of Darius, through the country of the 
Draiigfe and the Ariaspi, approached the West bank of the 
river towards tlic South of the Punjah territory, and 
conquered the Arachoti, in the autumn of B, C. 330. 
Thence?, striking Northward through tlic Punjab, he crossed 
the llindn KosVi in the Sj)ring of the following year, carrying 
various successes in bis march. Having emii|)lctcd these, 
and his eye captivated by what he had seen of the Indus, 
which he had set his heart on as tlie Eastern lioundary of 
his Ein[»irc, he returned, and crossed it near Attock in tlio 
sfu’ing of 327. There he was at once submitted to by a 
prince who ruled between tlie Indus and the Ilydasjies, 
whose name appears to have been Omphis, or MopUis ; and 
his capital, Taxila, tlic modern Attock ; and hence his name, 
U^xilas, in some of tlie Greek historians. Alexander shew- 
ed hi.s appreciation of this subject’s fidelity by making him 
Satrap of the territories in which he had been once the inde- 
pendent sovereign ; but ere long he was himself alarmed by 
the appearance of n king, whom the Greeks liave named 
Porus (a title which Von Bohlcn has ingeniously afliliated 
with the Sanscrit xnjiSft) on the Eastern bank of the II y- 

\5 

daspes, wliieh formed the boundary of liis dominions. The 
Alaccdoniau hesitated to cross his forces, in tlic face of above, 

* Thewc n:uu(\s liavo v^-xed tho ctyinoL)j,nsts not a littlo. Dr. Vinfciit 
thonpfht lie saw “Sihwan’’ in their two medial £ylIahl«H — tliO aspirate fiassimr 
into k as is common in Greek derivatives from Eastern tonpues, and the ini- 
tial syllable, he presumed, would convey, in the Sauftcrit, an idea of the re- 
lation in wliich the satraps stood to one another. Archdeacon Williams 
(who was supported by the authority of Hitter) conceived kanuit to he a cor- 
ruption o/ Khun ; and so MusiluinuH to ho The Khun of Moone^ and O.r//- 
kunuit^ The Khan o/ Onche^ both places actually cxisbiiiji^ in or near Hindh. 
But Dr Thirwall very cleverly detected that Khan is a Turkish titles, which 
could hardly by a possibility have travcdlod to India at tlie era of AlexambT. 
'I'he formation of these iiauies, therefore, may still, as far as we know, be a 
la.sk for iiigrnnity. 

t Von liohlen’s conjecture seems to ii« to piin roiisubirahlo strength from 
the roconl of a necond Porus, King of Guiidaris {tJovindf/hur-u ? j, East of 
the llydraotcs. 
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two liiiudred elephants ; but contrived to out-general his ene- 
my, by leaving the main body of his army opposite him, on the 
IVestcrn bank, while he himself, with some six thousand bow- 
men, and live thousand cavalry, detoured to the Northward, 
and crossed unmolested about seventeen miles higher up the 
stream. Porus^s movements were admirably calculated to 
parry this advantage. He advanced a considerable column, 
under his son, (who was slain in the ensuing action), which he 
liimself supported, at the head of his best troops. The 
defence was as kc(m as any which had ever been opposed to 
Alexander ; and it was not till he had completely overthrown 
his brave opponents that he sent to seek his adversary and 
ensure his safety. An accommodation was then concluded, 
and a friendshiji eenicnted between the monarchs. They 
marclied in comjiany to the Akosines (Chinab), whence, 
from rumour of the vast strength of the Katluei, in front 
of tluun, Torus retired upon his old territories, to enlist 
auxiliaries. Alexander advanced to tlie Hydraotes (llavce) ; 
and the king of Gaudaris (also called, by the Greeks, 
Porus) jicci ug at his approach, he consigned the ceded 
territory, witli the whole region between the Ilydaspes 
(.llielum) and the llyphasis (Bayah or JWas) — seven 
nations, it is said, and alL)Vo two thousand cituvs, — to liis 
nobler quarry, and now faithful ally, //c having ii .»w rejoin- 
ed him, they maiched up to the Ilyphasis — (the North- 
Western boutuhsrv of the Julhindinir l)oab) — engaging the 
Katluei (ui their route, who resisted them obstinately. 
From the Ilyphasis (which seems not to have been crossed) 
the enfeebled Macedonians entreated so Imrdly for a suspen- 
sion of progress, that Alexander was constrained to retire 
with them to the Ilydaspes; wjiere, at Nikiea, a port built 
and named in coinmcmoratiou of his victories, a fleet which 
lie had previously ordered was manned by some eight thou- 
sand of his troops, the main force marching, as neatly as 
proved practicable, level with the ships, Hcphicstion com- 
manding the Eastern brigade with the elephants, and Kra- 
terus the Western ; while a small detached force, under 
Philip, afterwards Satrap of India and the provinces West of 
the ilydaspes, brought up the rear at about three days, 
distance. After dropping down for the three days, the 
ships, having outran their companion force, halted two more 
for it and the rear guard ; and then all proceeded together 
to the confluence of the Ilydaspes and Akesincs, eight 
marches South of Nika'^a. The fleet, howevei:, again got 
the start, and had time to relit, (the violence of the eddy in 
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tlie narrow aperture at tlie confluence having sunk two of 
the gallics, and injured many) before the land force joined, 
— as Strabo reckons, about the first of November, B.C. 
327 . 

Here the mounted archers and the elephants, with Philip^s 
brigade, were crossed to the Western bank, and placed under 
orders of Kraterus; and Alexander disembarked on the 
Eastern bank, and joined his force to that of lleplucstion, for 
the purpose of disabling the neighbouring population, lest 
they succour the IMalli, (the modern Miiltanees) iroin whom 
a smart resistance was expected. Before entering that 
province, Alexander dispatched the ships from their an- 
chorage near the modern town Troemoo, under the admiral- 
ship of Nearchus ; and the three brigades on the W(\st(‘rn 
bank, now^ marshalled so that the van l)c live days in advance 
of the rear, with a column intermediate; and himself leading 
the fourth brigade against the Alalli,* lie arranged that all 
rally at the coutlueuco of the Akesiues and llydraotcs. 

At this point, the Oxydracm, or inhabitants of the territory 
now called Ouche, tendered their submission. They were 
then, as under tlic modern native mjhue^ parcelled into can- 
tons governed by presiding magistrates, and are said to have 
furnished Alexander with a thousand men and five hundred 
war-chariots. The navy was here much enlarged, and an 
additional force of cavalry, to the number of seventeen hnu- 
drod, with ten thousand bow-rneii, and a body of light in- 
fantry, ordered down to tlie Indus. 

Wc know nothing more than the names of the people who 
submitted on the lleet^s appearance in Sindh. The \essels 
which had been there brought together must hav(; created a 
considerable sensation: — Ayrian mentions eight hundred as 
the number ; of whicli thirty — ])robably built by Alexander — 
w'cre ships of war. Other aiitlioritics assert that the fleet 
was two thousand strong ; and if in this reckoning be in- 
cluded boats and tenders, there has been thought to be no 
reason to consider it exaggerated. And when it is contem- 
plated that many of the vessels congregated at the confluence 
of the five riVers with the Indus had before been carried 
overland from there to tlic Hydaspes ; that an average war- 
galley of the era of Alexander would entertain only about 


* It fieoms likely tliat all operations were concluded, before the brigade 
under Alexander rcacliod so far south as Malatrana, the modem Multan, as 
none of the historians make any mention of a siege or storm . M iiltan was oven 
then a most important city, with a fortress, and wall four miles in circum- 
ference. 
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two hundred men, and that the force which proceeded down 
the river has been estimated at a hundred and twenty-four 
thousand strong, the larger number may certainly appear not 
to exceed tlie truth ; as even under such circumstances, 
there must have been an average of sixty-two men over the 
whole fleet. No trace remains of the city said to have 
been founded by Alexander at the confluence of the 
Akesines and the Indus,* and by which he limited the bound 
of Philip’s satrapy. Here another government was to begin, 
to which Alexander's father-in-law, Oxyartes, was nomina- 
ted ; but though he (ltd march down from Bactria to the 
Indus, he appears not to have resigned his satrapy at Paro- 
parnisus, South of the Caucasus, and therefore one of the two 
Pithons who figure in the history of Alexander, who, for the 
meditated return of Oxyartes, was named in the commission 
jointly with him, was the responsible governor of a territory 
extending Southward to Pattala, a place which geographers 
of authority have, at least till recently, considered to be at 
the a})ex of the Sindhian Delta ; but which Lieut. Burton 
imagines he has reason to identify with Hyderabad, the an- 
cient name of that city being, he says, Pntoijmr, 

It must be owned that the materials left us for tracing the 
fleet down the Indus are scanty enough, 'flie ancient 
authoriticvS, thus far so copious ai d sa isfactory, j)ass it over 
very slightly, and we arc left almost entirely to conjecture. 
Tlie people first encounterd w^crc the Sogdi of Arrian, whose 
name is probably preserved in the modern Sukkur. Tluuigli 
in considerable force, (sixty thousand foot, six thousand 
horse, and live hundred chariots) they submitted without a 
battle. Here Alexander constructed an arsenal and. docks, 
and again refitted bis fleet. Tluc capital of ^Tusikauus w as 
the city next in succession ; as Alexander readied it before 
tlic new’s of his departure from the Sogdiaii capital, it was 
probably not very far soutli of their frontier ; and a^ ^lusx 
kanus’s court was certainly under the influenee of Brahmins, 
and the modern Schw^an seems to be written in old Hindu 
documents as Sevi, there is perhaps another bcsules the 
geographical reason for fixing the scat of his government 
there. At any rate it could not be far off ; as the territory 
of Sambus, with its capital Sindirnana, is described in an- 
cient authorities as situated in the Lukkee mountains ; the 
possessions of Oxykanus intervening between the hill coun- 
try and the territory of Musikanus. The ruined castle 


* Its site is probably occupied by tlio modem town of Mittun-Kote. 
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overlooking the town'^ of Schwan, wliicli Bnrncs tells us is 
ill all probability as old as the age of the Greeks,” is pro- 
bal)ly the remains of the citadel whose erection Alexander 
entrusted to Krateriis. From the capital of Sambus, Alex- 
ander is said to have approached the ‘^city of the Brahmins” 
which revolted, was taken, and the Brahmins put to the sword. 
The meaning of this seems to be that during the progress of 
Alexander from Sehwan (where he left his fleet) against 
Oxykanus and Sambus, his advisers had stirred up Musika- 
nus to revolt, for which, on the conqueror's return to his 
ships, they paid the penalty. The city of Pattala is the 
next point of interest, and its monarch Mmris, which V'oii 
Bolilen has somewhat fancifully alTiliated with 
What little may be gatliered from the wording of ancient 
authors appears to us to corroborate Lieut. Burton's opi- 
nion that Pattala was not so far south as Tattah ; — it may 
probably covres])ond much more nearly with the modern 
Hyderabad ; as Mceris had time to come up to the river to 
Sehwaii and make his submission, to return, and to retire 
with the greater part of his people to tlic desert, by the 
time the fleet had dropped down tlinjc days from Sehwan ; 
— facts which w'ould induce us to lay down the site of Patta- 
la as short a distance from tlic inetroj)olis of jMusikanus as 
circumstances may 'warrant. And by the bond of the river, 
wc imagine that the sail between Sehwan and Hyderabad must 
be over a hundred miles. If the site of Pattala correspond 
Avith the modern IlA^dcrabad, wc should gather that Alexan- 
der founded a city near each of the angles of the Sindhian 
Delta (as he certainly did at the two base angles) the liigher 
of wliicb three cities w ould correspond w ith the Tattali of 
the present day. The circumstance mentioned by Arrian, 
that at Pattala Alexander could not get a pilot for his ships, 
tends to controvert the idea that it Avas on an angle of the 
Delta. 

If the navigation which, \cry much in conformity Avith such 
authorities as have been at our disposal, wc have marked out 
for tlic Greciap fleet, be at all like the true one, there can be 
but little reason to suspect any great and general change in 
the course of the river from that period until now. On this 
point Ave quite agree with Lieut. Burton. 

“ The natives of Sindh now enter, to a certain extent, into the spirit 
of the enquiry ; and like true Orientals, do their ]»e«t to balBe investiga- 
tion by the Htrange, ingenious, and comjdicated lies Avith which they 
nieet it. At Hyderabad, an old man, when (piestioned upon the sub- 
ject, positively assured rae that in his father’s time the Indus was 
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fordable from the spot where the Entrenched Camp now stands, to 
Kotree, on the opposite bank of the river. The people abound in stories 
and traditions about the shiftin^f of their favourite stream, and are, 
besides, disposed to theorize on the subject. Some, for instance, will 
declare that the Puran river, on the eastern frontier of Sindh, was the 
ori^tinal bed, and adduce its name ('the ancient’) as a proof of the cor- 
rectness of their assertion. Thence, they say, it migrated westward to 
the channel called the Rain: its next step was to the waterless branch, 
now known as the Phitto (the ‘ruined* or 'destroyed') lying to the east- 
ward of, and not far from, Hyderabad. Another move, they assert, 
brought it to the Fulailee, whence it passed into its present bed. 

“ The best accounts of the first Moslem invasion never fail to give a 
circumstantial account of the siege and capture of Dewal, or Debal Bun- 
der, by the yt)uthful general of the Caliph. That port was, as we are 
expressly told, situated on the Indus. About the middle of the four- 
teenth century I hr Batuta, a celebrated Arabian traveller, visited our 
province, and he mentions that both Ooch and Bnkkur are built on the 
()anks of the main stream- Lastly, in A. 1>. 1G99, Captain Hamilton 
found the river about Tattah as nearly as possible where it is now. 

“ It is, therefore, by no means necessary to assume any shifting of 
the course of the Indus. That the face of the country has materially 
altered there is little doubt, and to judge from present appearances, the 
Puran, Narrah, Rain, Phitto, and Fulailee, have all at sometime or 
other been considerable streams, secoml only to the main body of water. 
Ever since Sindh was inhabited, the coufiiry must have been a network 
of rivers and canals; some perennial, others dry in the cold weather. 
If, however, these beds be ancient courses of fhe Indus, that stream 
was all but ubiijiiitoiis, for in many parts i have met with traces of some 
considerable channel alroo«t every day's jourm y/' 

The Arabic and Persian annals thf' province seera not to 
be of much valuo. The earliest dates about A. D. and 

they trace back the history to A. D. 711, to which period, 
from the disruption of the empire founded by Alexander, 
there may be said to be no records whatever. Lieut. Burton 
has given a valuable capitulation of these chroniclers, which 
we will endeavour to present in brief, 

A dynasty of Rajputs, called Rahis, governed the lovely 
land of Sindli^’ in ease and prosperity, at Ahor, the modern 
Rohri, for about 140 years. One of these dying cluldless, 
his queen procured the destruction of all claimants of the 
sceptre, which she bestowed on her paramour, a priestly 
politician. For all the tact and treachery of the neighbour- 
ing Rajputs, he kept the musuud forty years, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son. But the ships of some Moslems urider 
the Ommiad dynasty having been plundered by pirates, a 
pretext was found for the invasion of Sindh, which the fol- 
lowers of the prophet regarded as the gate of India, In A. D. 
710, therefore, a large army was dispatched for the work 
of desolation. For forty subsequent years the country 
was under sway of the Ommiad Caliphs, and then devolved 

3 A * 
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upon the Abbasides, who held it for nearly three centuries. 
Then, in A. D. 1025, it was attacked by Mahmud of Ghuzni, 
and ruled by deputies, in his name. But before the Ghuz- 
navites fell under the Affghan power, a tribe resident in 
Sindh, of uncertain origin, named Sumrali, had grown 
strong enough to declare its independence and assume the 
government. These men of Sumrah^^ ruled for about 260 
years. That dynasty was succeeded by the Sammah Raj- 
puts, A. D. 1315, whose objects the Emperor of Delhi assist- 
ed. They nominally held the sceptre under the Patthau 
power, to which, however, they were often found refractory. 
But when Baber, having dispossessed the Afi'ghans, marched 
upon Kandahar, its Shah, Beg I'rghun, made a descent on 
Sindh, and took the Turban of tlie Sammahs. Himself 
harassed by Baber, and betrayed by the displaced dynasty, 
(which he allowed a share in the government, as his feudal 
inferior), he died either of grief or by his owmi hand. His 
son, Shah Hosain, then expelled the Sammahs altogether, 
and retrieved the fortunes of his house by storming Multan, 
and adding Cutch to his dominions. 

About twenty years later, A. D. 1540, Shir Khan Sur 
having defeated and dethroned Ilumayun, son of Baber, tliat 
Emperor retired upon the Urghun Province, to plead with 
Shah Hosain for a recognition of his authority. After wast- 
ing a year and a half in fruitless negotiations and futile 
hostilities, he commenced the retreat so celebrated in Mogul 
annals for the rejoicings at the birth of Mohammed Akbar, 
at Amercote.* About a year after, he made a second attempt 
on Sindh, which ended only in the increased power of the 
Urghun. 

Shortly after Humayuu’i* restoration in 1515, the Urghun 
power devolved upon some military adventurers, headed by 
Mirza Isa Tarkhan. This family held the government for 
about forty-five years; when, A. D. 1591, the great Akbar 
determined on recovering that ancient fief of the house of 
Delhi. Commending the bravery of the Tarkhan's defence, 
Akbar raised their Chief to a high rank of nobility, and 
conferred on liim the Lieutenancy of Sindh ; in which office 
the head of the family was installed up to the days of 
Shah Jehari, when governors were appointed from Hindustan 
direct, to farm the revenues, and manage the admiuistra- 
tion. 


* The story is well told in the Tezkereh al VaritiL or Private Memoirs 
of Iiunia.yun. — See Stewards Translation : — pp* 38-49. 
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These were superseded by the Kalhora dynasty, A* D. 
1740, whose importance, however, dates from near three hun- 
dred years before. Then, under the Samraahs, an aspiring 
devotee, not content with the Khalifch, or successorship in 
the saintly rule, became zealous for the loaves and fishes. 
His descendants following his course, by plunder and usury, 
they rose to be Zemindars of the first class by the end of 
the seventeenth century. They received a check from the 
Mogul governor of Multan, but by self-imposed humiliations 
managed to procure an amnesty, and a re-establishment in 
Sindh, where they again ran their old course. 

Miyan Yar Mo/eammad, the head of this family, in A. D. 
1708, repaired to Delhi, to astonish Aurungzeb with the suc- 
cess of his intrigues, and obtain, as their reward, a title and a 
lieutenancy. He returned to Sindh in charge of a province, 
as Khuda Yar Khan. His son, having slain Mir Abdallah 
Khan, of Kcb\t, on his invasion of the Delta, persuaded Mo- 
/iainmad Sliah to add Sehwau and Tattali to the territory 
which liis father had governed, and thus became the de facto 
ruler of Sindh. 

The extraordinary warfare of the Khoras^iii shepherd, 
who afterwards reigned as Nadir Shah, has been often 
told, lie avenged himself on Mo/^aimnad Sh di, the im- 
becile Emperor of Delhi, lor iht: lidh'ule with which the 
courtiers of t hat soverc’gn treated his rising power, by a ge- 
neral slaughter t hroiigh every passage in the imperial city ; 
and consented to an armistice only on condition of the an- 
nexation to his own dominions of all territories west of the 
Indus. Eight years afterwards, A. I). 1747, he himself fell by 
the sword of Ahmed Khan Durrani, whose authority over 
Sindh then became absolute. Miyan Yar, Kalliora’s sou mid 
successor, Miyan Mecr, being irregular with his tribute, fell 
under the Durrani\s displeasure; who turned vengeful steps 
towards the Indus. The Kalhora fled to the desert in Jarm, 
and fell sick and died there. His son, Murad Yab Khan, 
on doing homage to the suzerain, was restored to the family 
dignities. For some years after, the Kalhora annals consist 
merely of a succession of feuds between MuraU Yab and his 
nobility, and his two brothers (who each in his turn assumed 
the reins of government) with each other ; these ended in 
the investiture of the younger brother, Ghulam Shah, with 
all the titles, if not the rights, of an independent prince, by 
the Emperor Ahmed Shah. His government, of eminent 
success and prosperity, was such as to induce the Hon^ble 
E. I. Company to establish factories at Tattah and Shah 
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Bunder ; but it is to be regretted that his name is stained 
by an act of frightful vengeance on the Rajahs of Cutcb, a 
tract of whose territory, once rich and valuable rice-lands, he 
converted into a waste salt-marsh, by shutting off the sweet 
waters of the Indus. These lands have not recovered their 
fertility to the present day. His own family felt the severi- 
ty of his implacable disposition ; he imprisoned for life his 
elder brother. Attar Khan, whose sons he put to death for 
a conspiracy against his person. Six years after he had built 
the fort of Hyderabad, and A.D, 1771, he died, some say 
from the curse of a Fakir, whose hut he had removed that 
he might enlarge his palace. 

His son and successor, Miyan Sarfaraz Khan, added im- 
policy to his father^s vicious qualities. He murdered Mir 
Bahram, Chief of the Talpur Belochis, and of a family whose 
valour and conduct had v/on it a high position at the Sindhian 
Court ; and disbanded the British factory at Tattah. His 
subjects, exasperated by his violence and tyranny, confi*ied 
him in the fifth year of his government ; and after ten months 
trial of his brother, Miyan Mo/iammad, they consigned him 
to a similar ^urance. The power was then conferred, princi- 
pally at the instance of the Belochis, on Miyan Sadik Ali 
Khan, a nephew of Ghulam Shah ; but he was dethroned 
and imprisoned within a year. His uncle, Ghulam Nabi 
Khan, succeeded ; and dreading the revenge of Mir Bijjar 
Talpur, for the murder of his father Bahram, if he should 
return from his Makkiau pilgrimage, invited the Arabs of 
Muscat to waylay him. This attempt failing, Ghulam Nabi 
fell in an engagement with the Belochis. 

Last of the Kalhoras came his brother, Miyan Abd al 
Nabi. He began by murdering all his surviving relatives, 
that he might gain favour of the Belochis. By their aid he 
defeated and put to flight the only remaining one who could 
pretend to interfere with him, Izzat Yar Khan, who was ad- 
vancing with a party of Affghans to claim the Musnud in 
virtue of a Firman from Kandahar. But very soon after, he 
treacherously procured the massacre of the very man who 
had led a deTenoe to him, Mir Bijjar Talpur; and then 
persuading that chieCs son and nephew that he had no share 
in that infamy, he lured them to his table, and there sacri- 
ficed them both. The Belochis, infuriated, marched down 
upon the country, under Mir Bahram's grandson, Mir 
Path Ali Khan, and his nephew, Solirab Khan; and Abd 
al Nabi flying, the Talpurs were established on the vacant 
throne, A. D. 1781. 
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There is, however, reason to believe that the Talpurs, a 
family of inferior stock — so much so indeed, that after they 
had come to power, one of the Kambarani honse (which is 
paramount in Kelkt) thought of invading Sindh, because a 
Talpur had proposed for his daughter — had long cast anxi- 
ous glances on the seat of the Kalhoras. The story is thus 
graphically told by Lieut. Burton ; 

“When the Kalhora rule first begun, about A. D. 1740, the aristo- 
cracy of Sindh, which, as in most Oriental lands, was purely one of 
rank conferred by office, consisted either of Sindhis or of Jats. But 
Miyan Mir Mohammed, the first ])rince of that dynasty, made the fatal 
mistake of sending to the Belochi country, and inducing, by offers 
and promises of feofs and favour, two of his mountaineer Murids, Mirs 
Aludo and Masudo, to emigrate from their barren hills, and settle in 
the low country. The entrance of the barbarians is thus described by 
the native annalists : — ' When the Belochis arrived within fifteen miles 
of Khudabad, the prince sent out several of his ministers and nobles, 
with presents of clothes, and horses with gold saddles, to receive and 
escort his distinguished guests to the capital. As the procession ad- 
vanced, it met a trooj) of beggarly shepherds, followed by their flocks, 
and women mounted on asses. The ministers enquired for Mir Aludo, 
and were much astonished when told that the rugged wayfarer with the 
Dheri in his hand, and the Kambo on his shoulder,* was the personage 
whom they were to conduct with such cerennmy. Hott’ever, like true 
Orientals, they saluted him wdth due courtesy, to«'k the Dbt ri and Kambo 
from him, mounted him upon their best norse, and ac».ompanied him 
on bis way to the capital. 

“ After this step the Belochis began to flock into Sinuh under their 
different chiefs an 1 I eads of clans, who iece*ving grants of land, settled 
and built towns on the Narrah river, and other fertile parts of the coun- 
try. About thirty five years after the first entrance of tlie mountaineers, 
Miyan Sarfaraz Khan, the Kalhora prince, caused the murder of Mir 
Bah ram and his son Sobdar, the Talj)Uf chiefs. The cause of the 
assassination was the ruler’s fear of the valour and increasing power of 
his military vassals ; but the deed was looked upon as an atrocious one, 
because it was done in public Durbar, In the presence of the prince, who 
WAS also the Murshidt of the murdered man. Ho was cut down by 
Ismail Mombiyani, a Sindhi, who immediately struck bis head off*. 


* “ The Dhori is a bit of stone or other such material, round which the raw 
wool thread is twisted. The Kambo is a long cloth thrown over the right 
shoulder, and so fastened round the waist as to leave a place for the lumbsand 
kids that are too young to walk.” ^ • 

+ The Kalhoras, we prosuiue, from these terms, continued the pretensions 
to saintliness which had been recognized in their ancestors* elevation to the 
Khalifeh. MurMd and 3/ aWi/ are terms of Tasawwuf, or bufyism, which 
attained to great distinction in Sindh, ^ for nothing more remarkable than 
the number of holy men it has produced.” By and by we may go further into 
this subject. At present it is euoui|h to say that the Murshid, Pir, or 
Shaykh, is, iu iSufy language, the religious instructor—a great votary, vir- 
tuous, sensible, and learned. The Mund, on the other hand, is his constitu- 
ted disciple On the method of making Murids, the Qamon-e-Ukim may be 
consulted, page 282. 
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The Kalhora had previously ordered one Shah Baharo to do the deed ; 
he refused, but offered to fight Mir Bahrain single-handed. The event 
is celebrated in Sindh, and is a kind of common-place with the bards 
and singers. Mir Bijjar, the son of Mir Bahram, on his return from 
pilgrimage, consulted a certain Fakir, Abd el Rahim, a Sindhi of the 
Mangariyo clan, and was greeted with a promise of success, provided he 
wovdd never restore the Kalhora race to power. After a short campaign 
Mir Bijjar succeeded in dethroning the t 5 Tant, but, unhappily for him- 
self, he nroke the condition of success. The popular story is that when 
he went to visit Abd el Rahim, he found his spiritual adviser seated in 
the company of another Fakir, who immediately exclaimed, — 

* Bijjara a.sa» pftri, to na pari, — * 

Hane weyi toje ghara7{ Sardari!’ 

O Bijjar, we ha%'e — thou hast not — kept the promise ; 

Now, indeed, hath the power departed from thine house ! 

The other Fakir, Abd el Rahim, also remarked, in supplement to this 
poetical address — 

* Adda kin ma chuensi ; 

Inda Kukani petre phari wendasi.’ 

^ Brother, say nothing to him, 

The Kukani will come and rip open his stomach. 

Mir Bijjar was shortly after murdered by three men of the Kukani 
tribe, who had been sent by the Rajah of Joudpoor at the instigation 
of the Kalhora Prince. By his death the chieftainship came into the 
hands of his nephew, Mir Fath Ab Khan Talpur. 

“The Belochis thus ro.se to be lords paramount of Sindh, and so con- 
tinued until the conquest of the country by the British. The native 
annalist, from whose pages the above e.\tracts are made, a}»propriately 
enough remarks, ‘ See the wonderful changes of that revolving heaven, 
which makes beggars of princes and princes of beggars !’ 

We proceed to trace, as concisely as possible, the fortunes 
of the thus ascendant Talpur house. The chiefs entered 
Hyderabad in triumph, thattheir leader, Mir Fath Ali Khan, 
might do the best to secure himself in a position which they 
appreciated as environed with dangers. II is perceptible in- 
tinct of ^<?^-pres( rvation, however, wrought unconfidence 
among his clansmen, and two of his near relations fled the 
capital and occupied Khairpur and Shah Bunder. Renounc- 
ing allegiance .with their ambitious kinsman, they remitted 
part of their revenues, as a feofment to Taymur Shah. Thus 
Sindh was parcelled in three iudependent principalities,* as 
it continued until its annexation under British rule. 


^ Governed, by the Shudadpur family, in Central Sindh ; by the Manika- 
bv » family) from Meerpur, and over the Southern Provinces ; and 

t>y the Sohrabaiii branch in Upper Sindh. 
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It was not until 1786 that Taymur confirmed the Talpurs; 
from the irregular payment of whose tribute his son and 
successor on thfc throne of Kabul, Zeman Shah, determined 
on collecting in person the feofments of Khairpur and Shah 
Bunder (held respectively by theSohrab and Tharra branches), 
and on compelling an acknowledgement from Fath Ali of Hy- 
derabad. As the king approached Multan, the Talpur Mirs 
fled, and sent promises of future good behaviour ; and the past 
was forgiven at the intercession of Wazeer Mir Mo/^ammad. 
Tlwpn fresh feuds disturbed the family. Sohrab would de- 
pose Fath Ali, and install in his chair a son of the banished 
Kalhora. “ Both parties, writes our author, took the field ; 
and torrents of blood would have been shed, had not the 
women of the tribe, throwing themselves between the sword 
of the hostile parties, dissuaded them from fratricidal strife.^^ 

Fath Ali, the head of the Shahdadpur house, associated 
his three brothers in the government, that he might “ pre- 
serve by union the strength of his family Their prowess, 
as the Char Ynr^ or four friends, was irresistible — quelling 
all rebellion, and prevailing so far as to constrain the re-at- 
tachmeut of Kurrachee and Amcrcotc, which the Kalhora 
who preceded them had alienated to Kelat and J oiidpur. They 
hesitated at no intrigue which might win them the counte- 
nance of the Durrani king at Kandahar. When Fath Ali 
died, in 1801, he left half his tenitor; and treasurd to his 
elder brother Giiulam, and the remainder in equal portions 
to the two younger, Karara and Murad, thus excluding his 
son Sobdar from all participation in the honours of royalty. 
It was at this time that the title of Ameer was assumed by 
the reigning family of Hyderabad, the elder and most richly 
endowed member being distinguished as the Kais. 

Perhaps edged on by the example of Fath Ali, his two 
surviving brothers, on the death of the Rais, Ghulam, in 
1811, excluded his son MirMo/iammad from all share in the 
royalties. Prom this time Central Sindh was governed by 
two Ameers, Karam Ali, the Rais, and Murad Ali. The 
Rais dying in 1828, without issue, the two sons of Murad 
Ali (whom we presume, his elder brother had survived) Mir 
Mo/iammad, Rais, and Nazir Khan, came to the govern- 
ment ; in which they associated with them the sons of their 
uncles, Sobdar and Mir Mohammad. 

The narrative of the Tripartite Treaty, of the Ameers^ 
submission to British mediation in reference to the demands 
of Shah Shuja, of the enforced opening of the Indus for pas- 
sage of troops and war-stores, and then of the Ameers^ alleged 
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intrigues with Persia, which were avenged so deeply to 
their disaster, have been too often written to need repetition 
here. We may however just remark of the Shahdadpnr 
house that the Rais-ship was virtually abolished by the in- 
troduction of British influence; his sons Mir Shadad and 
Hassan Ali, on the death of Mir Mo/tammad, Rais, towards 
the end of 1840, being allowed to shjire his possessions, un- 
der the guardianship of their uncle Nazir; who, though 
nominally principal Ameer, could exercise no control over 
his nephews^ affairs. Of the Manikanis, at Mirpur, and |he 
Sohrabani^ at Khairpur, it is enough to remind the reader, 
in the latter case, of the effect of Lord Ellenborough's deposi- 
tion of Mir Rustum, Rais, and designation of his Turban to 
his junior, unpopular, and intriguing brother Ali Murad, — 
" with a revenue that included one-fourth of the possessions 
belonging to the other seventeen co-rulers of Upper Sindh/' 
That event was, in fact, the admirably conducted and deci- 
sive warfare which ended in the annexation ; in which war- 
fare Sher MoAammad, of the Manikani house, with his 
twenty thousand Belochis, at Dubba, was the only leader 
who put the issue to any hazard. 

We will, however, transfer to our pages the light in which ^ 
our author sets the Ameers' behaviour, on and after being 
apprized by Colonel Pottinger that, contrary to the Articles 
of Treaty between the two Powers, the Indus must be open- 
ed for the passage of military stores. 

“ The conduct of the native princes upon this occasion seems to have 
been peculiarly Asiatic ;* they promised all things, and did nothing but 
evade acting up to their professions ; it was only by extraordinary exer- 
tions on the part of the political officers that carriage for the Bombay 
column was at length forthcoming. The army with difficulty reached 
Tattah, when the demeanour of the Sindhian chiefs became so desper- 
ately hostile, that a reserve force was dispatched from Bombay and lan- 
ded at Kurrachee, to co-operate with sl detachment of the Bengal army, 
marching down the river on Hyderabad. Before reaching their capital, 
Sir John Keane forwarded to the Ameers a memorandum of complaints 
and a demand of one lac of rupees, to be paid annually by three of the 
chiefs, t in part of the expenses of the 5000 British troops to be sta- 

^ “ Sbeir Moftammad, of Mirpur, however, was most open and unguarded 
in bis exfiessions of enmity:** 

** Ilie Ameers can scarcely be blamed for their double dealing ; they indi- 
vidually desired to please the British Government ; hut they also feared to 
disgust the Beloch clans, to arouse the hostility of the Affghan nation, and 
to assist in placing one of their principal enemies, Shah Sbuja^ in a condi- 
tion to he most fonuidable to themselves,** 

t Mirs Nnr MoAammad, Nasir Khan, and Mir MoAammad. Mir Sobdar 
was exempted from the charge, in oonaeouenoe of his undeviating attachment 
to Briiish interests,” o > 
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tiuned in Sindli. After Sir John Keane’s departure. Colonel Pottinger 
brought another treaty with the seal and signature of Lord Auckland, 
guaranteeing absolute future inde])endence to the native princes, on 
condition of their liquidating certain arrears of tribute claimed by ShaVi 
Shuja. This the Ameers of Hyderabad agreed to sign, at the same 
time dispatching an envoy to Simlah for the purpose of ap])ealing to the 
Governor-fieueral against it, and their seals were not affixed to the docu- 
ment till some months after its transmission to them. 

‘*The success of British arms in Afighanistan, and the indefatigable 
exertions of Major Outrarn, who had succeeded Colonel Pottinger as 
political agent at the Court of Hyderabad, reconciled the mind of the 
Ameers and , their jealous feudatories to what they at first considered an 
unjfist encroachment upon their most sacred rights. 

“ But the aspect of affairs changed at the close of 1840, when the 
defeats we had sustained in the Murree mountains, and the violent out- 
breaks of fanatic fury in Shal and Kelat, aroused the spirit of indepen- 
dence in the Beloch bosom. The hill tribes in the north of Sindh had 
been exasjjcrated by the disgrace with which their chiefs, who had sub- 
mitted to us, were treated by the political agent at Sukkur, and after 
their irrcconcileablc hostility had hecn secured, the heads of clans were 
set at liberty. Family discord began to agitate the minds of the na- 
tive princes. Mir Rustam, the Rais of the Khairpur house, was a de- 
bauched old man in a state of dutagt! ; his death was therefore soon to 
be e.vpccted, and three different factions’* stood arrayed and ready for 
contest whenever the event might, occur. Ali Murad, titc ruler’s younger 
hrotlicr, who had ostentatiously avoided liritish connexion, then 
came forward to solicit our go<»d offices in 'Settling erii.ain points at 
issue between him and the senior Mir. Tlic ileeisiou ras given in fa- 
vriiir of the juiiior, a crafty, ambitious, 'in ’ i ojirinciplcd man, v; no now, 
seeing how much v, as to he gained by us, suddenly became our warm- 
est adherent/ 

No eovuitry could possibly be oiorc mischievously saper- 
iiitcuded tliau wa.s bindh under the uutivc regime, 15ut lit- 
thi rain ever lalliiig, and that only iu the land called Baraui, 
the cultivation mainly dc])eiided upon canal irrigation. An 
unenlightened poasjiiitry must iiiivc ]>een defeated ni unra- 
velling the clues of extortion and inefficiency, which, from 
want of principle and want of skill, were thus visited upon 
them. From ignorance of •le simplest hydrostatic..] luwo, 
the canals were almost invariably so faultily sloped as to run 
into marshes, which, under the rays of a tropical sun, emit- 
ted a miasma full of pestilence and disease. But this wfis 
not all. The canal excavations were under direction of the 
Ameers, whose levy on the laud’s produce, from year to year, 
w^as to a consideralde extent regulated by the estimate for the 
water-courses. These ^re supplied by Kardars, or revenue 


* “F’irst, Mir Ali Mardan, the third son of Mir Rustam ; socomlly, Mir 
Rustam’s other children, supported by Nasir Khan, the eldest son of his de- 
<;ea8od brother, Mir Mubarak ; and, thirdly, Mir Rustam’s younger brother, 
Ali Murad.” 

3 B 
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officers, aud calculated in the rupees current in the respec- 
tive districts, of which there were about twelve varieties ; 
and by a gaz^ or yard, whose length varied in nearly every 
pergunnah. On the completion of the diggings, Amcens 
were sent to measure them ; for w^hich they had no stan- 
dard more reliable than a stick made according to their own 
ideas of accuracy from a yard-length of paper » It is quite 
unnecessary to go into the multiplied methods thus brought 
to bear upon the ruin of the ryots ; — by the Ameer, whose 
object was to dig as little as might be, and » collect as 
much ; — by the Kardar, who would impose on the Ameer as 
to the extent of excavations requisite, and defraud the ryots ; 
— by the Ameeu, whose measure no doubt varied in proportion 
to the doceurs of those with whom the ryots had not the 
moans to compete, lii addition, tivo or three canals were 
often found running parallel, for seven or eight miles to- 
gether ; the miserable disagreements among theiseveral classes 
extending so far as to prevent their resort to the same water- 
course ; and the harvest must pay the cost of the labour in 
excess. A very land of Beulah could never be worth tilling 
by a peasantry the victims of such intricate extortions. 

Then there were the taxes — a long and doleful catalogue. 
Some were for the general revenue of the state, gathered 
under the several heads of land tax, poll tax, and transit 
dues : — others were a perquisite of the Ameers, and, as our 
author expresses it with well-judged severity, '^.served to 
involve every class and condition in the misfortune of having 
to pay from one-third to one-half of their gains towards 
supporting a government, which plundered under pretext of 
protecting, and betrayed instead of befriending thera.^’ The 
land tax [Zemhidarij was levied either in rent (Jamma) or 
in kind [Jiri), The latter mode was almost confined to the 
grain -lands ; — the rest of the cdtivatioii being rated at from 
five to eighty rupees a bigah m one hundred and fifty feet 
square, according to the kind of produce. The grain tillage 
was assessed, relatively to the season, and the standing crop, 
and the Ameers^ emergencies, at one-fourth, or one-third, 
or even one-half; officers made their pounds through the 
yet unripe growths, to estimate the prospects and report 
upon them. No sooner was the sickle set, than a govern- 
ment watchman was quartered upo# the cultivation, to se- 
cure the Ameers^ demand, fixed to the very limit of their 
own Kardars’ estimate. Various heavy fees were charged 
upon the residue — for carriage of the grain to the govern- 
ment granaries — for plastering the said granaries — for the 
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Fakir, the Mulla, the Kardar, the Kotwal, the watchman, 
and the weigher of the assessments, and the established 
troop of village beggars. What was left w^as the portion 
of ^^the happy owner of the soil,^^ who, though three or 
four hundred per cent, may w ithout extravagance have been 
assumed as the average return of capital, was, partly from 
extortion, and partly from idleness and debauchery, and 
partly from such ignorance as placed him completely at the 
mercy of some villanous accountant, in nearly every in- 
stance, the^prey of the extortioner. For each hundred rupees 
advance, an acknowledgment was demanded of twenty-five, 
or even fifty in excess, with interest at eight or ten per cent, 
on the loans as achioio! edged. And loans being granted 
only from one harvest to another, the Kharif, or autumnal 
crop — (or rather the poor ryot^s dividend thereof,) w^as too 
frequently seized and sold up, in liquidation of an advance 
m^de for reaping the Rubbi (spring crop). 

The poll-tax human J was levied principally on the 

Sindlii and Jat tribes, the Beloehis claiming to be free; from 
it as allied ieofs of the Ameers, as \vell as all landholders, 
and^servants of the State Jind Jteligi:)n. It was levied on 
(‘very member of the assessable population, the head of each 
ffimily being held responsible for thi' assessment on all his 
household, and each, mciiiber foi cvciy other. The strength 
of the several liouseholds asecr^iine^^, a sharp eye was kept 
upon the suui etjs of accession j but, the poll once tnki'ii, no 
deiluctioii w'!vs ever allowed for absentees ; but caeli head cal- 
culated as worth a rupee from the house under which it had 
once lioeome asscssaiile for (jver afterwards ; — at home or 
aliroad, dead or alive. At the same time every possible re- 
gard was had to the moveracnts.uf travellers, who, if th('y 
could be taken on the wing, w^ere taxed in duplicate, to im- 
prove the revenues, 

Tlie transit-dues fsairj w(?Ve always taken in casli ; six per 
cent, on lauding, if the goods came by watt/; otherwise, 
upon the frontier. On their reaching the market, a second 
and heavier toll was exacted according to a lixcid tariff, aver- 
aging, over all imports, about five annas a maund. Imported 
horses paid something over three rupees a head. If goods 
passed through Sindh in transit to other countries, it was 
the same thing — the sair was claimed. The only favour 
shewn was to the wealthy trader, who sometimes was allow- 
ed to escape with an impost of two or three per cent, ; and 
to individuals especially favoured, a further remission of a 
fourth or a fifth w as made by order of the Ameer, — the less 
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reluctantly, as no note was allowed of such benefactions in 
tlic tfix-^athereiV accounts. In addition, several of their 
chiefs were privileged to extort black-mail under various 
pretences on all that travelled in their way. 

Tlie Ameers' perquisites it were long to enumerate. All 
wrecked merchandise, and all stray droves were thus dispos- 
ed of ; — there was the annual peshkash of shopkeepers and 
brokers ; — there was the poll-tax in all the principal liandi- 
iTafts ; — there were rates on water-wheels, and rates on in- 
undated ti’acts ; rates on fruit-trees, and rates on ferries ; a 
rate on every stall, on every net of (ish, on every anchor 
dropped, and on evciy beast brought to market ; a rate on 
stills, and a rate on brawls; not a cow could be inilkeil 
without a rate upon her udder, nor a crime be per[)etrat- 
ed l)ut whose penalty was redeemable by a f)ccuiiiary 
mulct. 

Various were the races on whom this iniquitous system of 
revenue was imposed, with more or less rigour. Some wen^ 
of extraneous origin, among whom, probably from the super- 
stitious respect with wliich the priestly caste is often re- 
garded in half-civili/xd communities, the Sayvids, Kuray- 
shis, and descendants of Ali and Abbas, wore treated with 
most consideration. They ap2)ear to have been cornplct(^ly 
exempted from the poll-tax. The other strange races may 
he classified as follows : — 

I. Afl’gbiirLS or Patlians ; generally found about Hydcr- 
abiul, and in the north of Sindh. These, the rej)uted descen- 
dants of Joseph, Lot, UTid other high Lsraelite.s, appear for the 
most part to liave settled in the country after its invasion 
i)y Tymur Sliah, to restore the Kalhoras. They are a hand- 
some and intelligent race, with a very Jewish cast of feature, 
whence probably, and from their original locality in tlic 
Suleiman mountains, the tradition of their descent.* Sir 
William Jones considered them to be tiic representatives of 
tilt; Paraparai.sadoe of (Juintus Curtins. Their language is 
the Pushtu — without the smallest similarity to Hebrew or 


* Althouj^h tbeir rijfbt to this proud do^cent i» V(!ry doubtful, it i.s ovi- 
dont, frojn tboir troneral appoaranoo and many of tbeir linages, that they are 
a distinet race Iroin the 1 ’ersiaiiti, Tartars, and Indians; and tbiisi alone 
Hoems to give Kome credibility to a ntatoment which i.s contradicted by many 
strong factK, and of which no di.stinct proof has boon produced ” So w'l ites 
•Sir .laUicrt Malcolm. That the Aflghans have boon coiiMdered a Turkish or 
^b>prnl race, is possibly a mere induction from their bidng so often named 
with 'J'urks and Moguls, in catalogues of forces and armies Tor a long and 
learned diHipiisition on this point, .see Dorn — jVo/c/^ fo the Afftfhan History 
oj JS'Htmal (Jilah Tart ii, p. 6*5. 
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Chaldee, either in j^rammar or vocabulary. They regard 
the Autoehtliones with marked disdain. 

II. Bclochis; whose introduction to the territory has al- 
ready been accounted for. Though they, too, have been consi- 
dered of Jewish extraction, they themselves claim descent 
from the Arabs, and state their original home to have been 
TIaleb (Aleppo). Emigrating thence under a chief named 
Kambar, their principal house, the Kambarani, became para- 
mount in Kelat. But besides the Arab stock, a second 
family of Belochis is acknowledged, aborigines of Makram. 
From their inferior consideration, we imagine that the Tal- 
})urs must belong to this branch. There is a good deal of 
feudality in their institutions, every chief being required to 
attc'ud his lord paramount in his campaigns, and consider- 
ing it a point of honour to head as many vassals as possible. 
They are far sujicrior to the Siudhis in appearance and morals, 
arc fairei', and more robust and enduring; but though a 
brave and aristocratical race, ibey are violent, ireaelierous, 
and debanebed, dirty in person, and rough and rude in 
manners. Their accornplishmenis ar(‘ confined to tlie train- 
ing of bovsc's, and beasts and birds ( f ebasi', to which they 
attached great value; and the use of ihe sword and match- 
lock in tlie former weapon, tiieir gi*v?at mei, prided tlicrn- 
sclvcs: on sfiieiidid iinporiations fiuii' Khorasan and Persia. 
They fonglif in tlie late campaigns lecoutrcd in steel caps 
bencatli theii silken turbans, outside whicli was not unfre- 
quently a torho, or chain of steel rings. They wore a suit of 
light, lightty- fitting chain-armour, of steel or silver, — some- 
times gilt or coloured. Under tiiis, some of the Ameers had 
a w ell-wad(I('d silk texture, of foiv'ign materiai, iinpcnetrablr 
to a swoi'd-cut. Tlie short gauntlets on tin hand were of 
a similar texture ; and the shield, of device as various as the 
wearer^s faimT, was of the hide of tin; buffalo or the rhirio- 
ceros. 

Though not without a certain aptitude for warfare, 
from imperfect discipline and incongruous training, the 
Belochis were found to stand but ill against regularly dis- 
ciplined forces. The charge was the national custom of 


* Limit. Burton states that even the princes contented themselves with 
an imperfect knowledge of Persian, with writing br)oks of fjoems com- 
posed for th<'in, ami sending westward for W'orks’nover to he perusf?d.” Ex- 
cept our memory be much at fault, wo have lioard the medical officer who 
was in charge of oiio of tho families of Talpur Ameers in 1849, rate the 
acqniremont.s of a momber of that family much more highly, ami as extend- 
ing to Matliematics and Astronomy. 
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attack, and, preK!i|)itated with much vigour and eagerness, 
it was found to answer very well against Arabs and Affghans. 
But before the late campaigns, methods of European drill 
had been attempted, doubly prejudicial from their own im- 
perfectness, and the foil they placed agjiinst the ruder, but 
more successful, system of onslaught. The military pay of 
the ranks varied from 3.^ Rupees a month to a Rupee a day ; 
but so large an allowance as the latter was confined to some 
few choice troops of liorscmen. The oflicers of the several 
grades had respectable allowances, besides what they made 
by pluiideriug in an enemy’s, and forgetting to pay in their 
own, country,” Great as was the devotion of the troops to 
their leaders, an extravagant license of behaviour in every 
rank hindered the payment of customary respects. 

Besides the four wives legalized by the Qorau and tlie 
Sburra, the Belochi was permitted four recognized concu- 
bines, aTid any number of slaves acquired by capture, pur- 
chase, or inheritance. Still, the abandonment of the higher 
classes was not current among the population, in whose 
houses there for tlie most part presided a single honoured 
and respected spouse. The concubinage of the higher ranks 
liad its common fruit in the debasement of the zenana ; 
whose inmates were gcnerjilly accounted to bo addicted to 
excess of wine. The security of the females was guarded 
by a strict espionage, and, as they expressed it, by the 
sword in their trowser-strings but their natural depravi- 
ty exhibited itself at the period when the execution of of- 
fending paramours was prohibited by the British hw. The 
common occupations of the Belochi women are spinning, 
dress-making, and the arts of the toilette ; very few can read, 
and still fewer write. The U})per ranks are rather formal 
and serious ; widows seldom remarry ; but poison and suicide 
are almost unknown among them. There is a constant 
amalgamation of the (dans by intermarriages, though fe- 
males would universally give the preference to suitors of 
their own clan. Some few are found to devote themselves 
to a religious celibacy. Abortives arc rarely given, perhaps 
because so unreliable : — but female infanticide was formerly 
all but universally practised, and is still frightfully prevalent. 

In corudusion, we may reraai^k that Lieut. Burton gives 
a catalogue of nearly eighty of the principal Beloch clans 
which have settled ol8 the plains of Sindh. 

III. Jats, a people whose appearance and peculiarities 
seems to connect them with the widely-dispersed gypsy race. 
They claim descent from TJkail, a companion of the Pro- 
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phet, but their language proves them to have been originally 
from |he Punjab ; whence, driven by war and famine, they 
migrated to the hills West of the Indus. They are sup- 
posed to have entered Sindh a little before the Accession 
of the Kalhora princes, and shortly afterwards to have risen 
to distinction by their superior courage and personal 
strength.^^ But they have now lost all their former distinc- 
tion, and become a poor, though quiet and inolfeusive race, 
of camel-graziers and agriculturists. 

IV. Meraans, corrupted from orthodox ; — a race 

of Islamite converts from Hinduism, common about Sehwan, 
Hyderabad, and Kurrachee, and originally, perhaps, from 
Cutch, where great numbers are still found. These are 
camcl-graziers and agriculturists, dress like the common 
Sindhi, except in the head-gear, and arc one of the most 
enlightened tribes in the countrjr. They have done 
rauch,^^ says Lieut. Burton, to introduce the religious 
sciences,^' in which some of them have earned a reputation 
for learning. Unlike the Menuins of Bombay, they do not 
disinherit their females, but provide for widows and daughters 
according to the (iorhnic law. But the polygamy of their 
Pirs is excessive — the founder of tin house himself having 
had thirty-two wives, which he would justify ]>y the example 
of David and Solomon, and upon tae principle that to the 
pure all thinir‘- arc pure; as ti e custom of the Sufis. 
They arc moreover grasj>ing and oxactious, a gretit me- 
inan’’ standing among the Sindhisfor a miserly usurer. 

V. Khwajahs ; a small Shiah tribe of about 800 families, 
settled principally near Kurrachee. They assert their origi- 
nal emigration from Persia, and bold the Ismaiiiyeh heresy, 
except in so far as they consider that the line of Imams did 
not become extinct with the death of Ismail son of Jaafar, 
but is continued to the present day. They have no moscpies 
in Sindh, but worship in a house prepared for the purpose. 
Their chief priest, who arranges their religious and civil dis- 
putes (marriages and funerals being left to the Sunni Kazis) 
is authorized to assess an eighth of each Sindhi Khwajah^s 
profits, in the aggregate perhaps a lac a year, for the Imam. 
They are rarely well-educated, and inferior in tliis respect to 
the Khwajahs of India and Muscat. Their costume resem- 
bles the Sindhis^, except that they a^d dark blue. They 
shave the head, but leave a lock o*each temple; wear 
beards, and do not trim the moustache, as the S unnut, which 
they regard as apocryphal, directs. The Sunnis give them 
the sobriquet of l\mdOy or maimed ; it is supposed in insulting 
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allusion to their abuse of the Khalifs; and relate the grossest 
and^ perhaps, very exaggerated stories of the orgies pr|ct|i^ed 
at the Khwajahs^ annual commemoration of their Siaijjbtan 
Saint Taj Din Turel. They in their turn occasionally re- 
taliate by defiling the Sunni mosques. 

VI. The Mohanas, or fisher caste; also, apparently, Hin- 

du converts to the Islam ; who give the following, (jwngakMf 
account of their origin : — v? a- 

** When Sulaynian, the sou of David, was amusing himself by bal- 
looning over Cashmir, lie saw a horrible lookini^ woman, and, altliough 
the wisest of human beings, was puzzled to conceive what manner of 
man it could be that would marry her. Some time afterwards, the Pro- 
phet King lost his magic ring by the wiles of Sakbar the demon, who 
ascended his throne, seized the palace, and tlrov^e out its lawful owner. 
Sulayman, imjielled by destiny, wandered to Kashmir, and there became 
the husband of that * grimme ladye.’ Mer dowry was every second 
fish caught by her father, who happened to be a lisherrnan. As usual 
in such tales, the demon soon lost the ring, and it was found in the 
stomach of one of the fishes. Thus Sulayman recovered his kingdom. 
His wife, who remained behind him in a state of pregnancy, had a son, 
who became the sire of the Mohanas.’* 

The Mohanas reside principally about tlie Sindliian lakes; 
— their complexions are usually very dark, and tliough some 
of the females are hjiudsomc when young, their figures and 
features soon fade by hardship and excess of labour. One 
was so beauteous as to captivate a ruler of the province, an 
event immortalized by their Sufi poet, Sliah Bhctai. Though 
hardy and industrious, they are grossly iiri moral, inebriate, 
and unchaste ; yet they support mosques, with Pirs and 
Mullas, and the usual paraphernalia of devotion. They Ijesidcs 
adore the Indus, under the name of Khwa.jah Khizr, which 
they periodically propitiate by ofllerings of rice, 

VII. African Slaves, citlicr the progeny of previous im- 
portations, or brought from the harbours of Eastern Arabia. 
Under the Ameers, some six or seven hundred were import- 
ed annually, each worth from forty to a hundred and fifty 
rupees ; — girls being more valuable than boys. (A very 
choice female of Abyssinian race has been known to fetch as 
much as forty or fifty pounds.) The traffic has now almost 
entirely ceased. They describe the district from which 
they profess to have been sold as extremely well-defended 
by forts, chiefs and armies, and the people as for the most 
part mosleras, with ^ew idolators. They were the offspring 
of very various trib* of the principal of which Lieut. Bur- 
ton names some two-and-twenty. They were employed 
principally as saises, grass-cutters, and as apprentices to the 
more irksome handicrafts ; but some few rose to distinction, 
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and became favourite servants of the princes. One of these, 
Sidi Hosh MoAammad, the confidential attendant of the 
Ameer Sher Mo/eammad, has been suspected by a celebrated 
historian^^ — we presume Sir W. F. Napier — to be con- 
nected with Marshal Hoche ! They married within their 
own race, their children of course being slaves by inheri- 
tance ; and nomnumission was rare. A good many Sindhis 
married Africam females, and the offspring of such unions 
possessed attractions for the native eye. The Africans at 
present in Sindh arc extremely rude and illiterate, and 
though with a certain native cheerfulness and mirth, are as 
revengeful as camels, and subject to fits of sulkiness so 
intense, that nothing but the most severe corporal punish- 
ment will cure them/^ They were the terror of the population 
under the native rule, whom nothing but the certainty of 
death could deter from robbery and bloodshed. Scarce a 
week elapsed without their using the sword against one 
another. Still, the affections of those under mild treatment 
seemed soon to be interested, and their susceptibility to gen- 
tle amours often rendered a repulse suicidal. Feasting was 
a passion wdth them, and music, and dancing, in which the 
sexes either intermingled, or formed Jtwo bodies vis-d-vis. 
The excitement w^as, towards the close of the figure, increas- 
ed by the furious roll of kettle-drums, at the sound of wliicli 
the exertion became so tremendous as to prostrate many of 
the figurantes. Lieut. Burton has given an interestixig, 
tJiough slight, vocabulary of the dialect in use among them, 
or at least of the slender proportion of African words which 
they have preserved in an adopted and most corrupt dia- 
lect, even the Sindhi words in which arc, in general, uuiut^lli- 
giblo to other inhabitants of the country. 

VIII. Hindus. These are principally merchants or mi- 
nisters of religion. There are therefore few of the outcast 
tribes so numerous in Hindustan proper. The old race of 
Hindus in Sindh either fell or emigrated or went over in the 
first Moslem invasion — the present race is of Punjabi origin, 
as is manifest both from their countenances and their cere- 
monies, — the faith of Nanak Shah being strangely amalga- 
mated with ordinary Hinduism. There are seven classes of 
them, the first, Brahman, the last, a mixed race between 
the Brahman and the Sudra; the five intermediate being 
branches of the great Vais'ya division. 

The Brahmans arc of two classes, Vaishnavks and Saivits. 
The former, who are designated as Pokarna Brahmans, are 
the prksts of a particular class of Banyans known as Bhatio. 

3 c 
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They worship Maharaj, Traditions differ as to their original 
home, some deriving them from Pushkara-Kshetra near 
Benares, others accounting them emigrants from Jesulraere, 
a third class staining their escutcheon by ascribing their 
origin to the union of a Tapesliwar (devotee) with a Mohani 
(fisherwoman). Others, again, declare that Pokarno is a 
Sindhi compound, and means neither more nor less than 

he docs as he pleases.^^ However, though manifestly of 
uncertain descent, and seldom averse to occupations beyond 
the prescribed pale, the Pokarna is the highest caste of 
Brahman in Sindh. Moreover, they keep up a sort of pres- 
tige by eschewing Persian and public occupation, and flesh 
and spirits, and by marrying in their own caste. Their learn- 
ing is very limited — just enough judicial astrology to draw a 
horoscope and construct a rough almanac. They use the Vai- 
shuava or the Saivk tiluk indiscriminately, dress much in the 
ordinary fashion, but wear red turbans and shave the beard. 

The other class is the Saraswatiya, or, as it is abbreviated, 
Sarsat, a very exclusive set, consisting of about forty families 
supposed to have settled in Sindh about two centuries ago. 
They worship Mahadeva, or, as they corrupt, Mahes, and his 
Sakti under her scvejjal well-known appellations. These live 
well, considering thernseh es prohibited only from beef and 
domestic fowls, as a Mountain Goddess, they say, in a fa- 
mine, withdrew all other restrictions, save that they might 
not slay with their own hands. They consider even the use 
of wine, and the marriage of widows (if of their own caste) to 
be part of the privileges of their dispensation. They dress 
much like the Pokariias, but with a white turban, and wear 
a Mala with twenty-seven beads, of sandal-wood. But soihe 
exquisites among them ape Ihe costume of the Amil (revenue 
oflicer), djjlightmg in rich costume, cultivating beards, side- 
locks and moustachios, wearing the Sindhi cap and draw- 
ers, and retaining no marks of discrimination except the 
tiluk, and the shirt opening down the left breast. They sel- 
dom learn Persian or accept government employment, aud 
are more ignorant in their own Shastras even than the 
Pokarnas. I?or this they compensate, as best they can, by a 
judicial (as they call it) nosery ; — piuching their nostrils, 
when any mighty puzzle is proposed to them, and at the 
same time stopping inhalation, they wait the motions of the 
spirit, and then pronounce ex cathedra aud claim their, 
fee. 

There arc no Kshetriyas in Sindh. Those pretending to 
tliat honour are merely heterodox Sikhs, who, as %hting 
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Sudras^ have obtained a smattering of the system of Nanak 
Shah. These are theists, more or less corrupt ; learn a lit- 
tle Persian to qualify them for business and office ; eat and 
drink like Sarsats ; but confine themselves,' like the Panjabis, 
to meat killed by men of their own caste. 

We may take the Lohano as the type of the Vais'yas in 
Sindh, being the sect most numerous and most influential. 
Originally from Lohanpur in the Multan provinces, the peri- 
od of his emigration is too distant to be ascertainable. The 
sect is widely distributed, and, as far as *the Arab coast, are 
notorious as hardy and adventurous transmarine merchants, 
in which capacit}", as well as for their enterprizes of coloni- 
zation, they are a people of much interest. Caste is not for- 
feited by foreign travel — probably it would not be oven by 
judicious foreign intermarriages — the ofl'spring of which, in 
Sindh, would, there is little doubt, be considered Hin- 
dus. There are about fifty subdivisions of them, each, al- 
most universally, at feud with every other, and agreeing in 
nothing so much as the adoption of the Upavit, Some worship 
the Indus, others Vishnu, a third class Siva, and not a few 
conform to the Grunth Sahib. They eat and drink indiscri- 
minately, even from the hands of the lower castes, and their 
gatherings are rather licentious than pious, the religious act 
in them being confined to the recitation of a few verses of 
Sanscrit or Punjabi. They dispose of themselves either as 
revenue officers, (A nuls) ; or as merchants, shopkeepers, or 
farmers. The emergencies of the native regime rendered them 
eligible to the former ofiice, and their skilful tactics endeared 
them much to the Ameers, who would occasionally, it is said, 
go 'SO far as to embrace them. Thus they rose to much power, 
which they made no scruple of abusing — only being on their 
guard lest their employers should appear their victims — for 
that rendered them liable to sufibcation in a bag of pounded 
chillis, hanging by the heels with loaded arms, torture with the 
Billi^ (a peculiar arrangement of flesh-hooks) — or, in extreme 
cases, burial up to neck, or castigation with thorny clubs 
until they died. However, thoingh their masters often 
fared but second best, they were generally trim enough to 
evade these severities ; and even when they failed, gfuch was 
their value to the Ameers, that they could seldom venture to 
execute extremities, and themselves tired of milder tortures 
even before tlic victims of them. The Amils were most 
dexterous forgers of documents, signs-manual, and even 
the most complicated seals. To achieve this art to perfec- 
tion, they practised both Devanagari and Persian writing 
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with equal elaboration, to which accomplishments should be 
added a thorough mastery of the mysteries of Arzi (petition- 
writing), the routine of business calculations, and every art 
of intrigue, chicatiery, and intricate rascality. Sometimes, 
too, the Amil could recite portions of the Grunth ; but had 
seldom mastered the Gurumukhi character. lu form he 
was usually athletic, with features regular and agreeable — 
only his affected tawdriness of costume bore the impress of 
acquired depravity. The whole class was sceptical of all re- 
ligious obligation, and in the acuter members this doubt sub- 
sided into the coldest and most degraded form of materialism. 

The other classes of Lohano stand more respectably, 
being sharp and prosperous anen of business in their 
several departments. Cloth and hoondis are their staple 
articles; and by cautious transactions they seldom fail to 
reap a fortune. Often too, they adventure on extensive 
commercial travel, leaving their wives behind them, some- 
times to return to encumbrances equally unlooked for and 
undesirable. They then trim their better halves, and 
things proceed as before. The costume of the Lohano 
merchant is much of the Moslem cut : — he shaves the beard 
and the crown, but leaves a lock at the poll, a bunch of 
hair over each temple^, and the moustachio. In mourning, 
however, he is full sliorii, except at the poll. 

Sudras in Sindh have all adopted the sacred thread, and 
the tiluk. They marry in their own caste. They are prin- 
cipally dyers, shoemakers, or barber-surgeons ; or else they 
deal in toasted grains. They worship Mahadeva and Devi 
and only Brahmans oflBciate to them. 

The several orders of religious mendicants have also place 
in Sindh: — Jogis, with their pierced ears and yellow gar- 
moits — they may now and then be seen, in the agonies of 
death, propped upright with a wooden fork, as to die recum- 
bent is a breach of rule, ^nnyasis — who, despite their 
profession, act as physicians and alchemists, debase the cur- 
rency, and will even condescend to a contract under a 
Tarsee. Unlike the Sannyasis, who, for the most part, bury 
their dead fn the usual way, the Jogis half fill the grave 
with salt, and place the body on it with a mattock in one 
hand and the forked stick in the other. The Sannyasis are 
generally a set of drunken and depraved villains. They 
dress like the Jogis, but wear a turban instead of a cap. 
Occasionally, too, Gosains may be met with, v^ose presence 
seems to be much prized, as they amass considerable alms ; 
— and OgarvS, whose distinguishing mark is a whistle, which 
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they blow before commencing any act whatever. These, 
with some Coolies and Bheels, (the latter often in prosperous 
circumstances,) make up the sum of the Hindus of Sindh. In 
religion, as might be supposed, they are very impure, amalga- 
mating with their Hinduism several incongruous observances 
from the systems of both MoAammad and Nanak Shah. 

Such iudiscriminating ecclesiastics maintain the unity of 
God with the Sikhs ; and the doctrine of a future state of 
rewards and punishments, with both those and the disciples 
of Islam ; and, again, in imitation of the latter, they con- 
ceive the male and female Avataras to hold a place corres- 
ponding to Paighumbars. They also invoke Pirs, or Saints, 
as sub-intercessors with the deity. One of the chief of these 
they believe to be an impersonation of the Indus, that noble 
stream,^* as Lieut Burton writes, “ which it is diflBcult even 
for an European to behold without admiration, not unmixed 
with awe. 

“ The Oriental goes a step beyond, and from admiration proceeds 
directly to adoration. The Pujara (votaries of the river) are remark- 
able for the rigidness of their fasts, which generally last forty days to- 
gether. During that period they avoid eating, drinking, smoking and 
other enjoyments, at all times from midnight till sunset. Every even- 
ing before breaking the fast, they recite the Sindhi verses called “ Pan- 
jara Darya Shalm ja.' When the forty days are concluded, they go to 
the Indus, or if the river be far ofi\ to some well , repeat certain prayers, 
and hymns ; sip \vat< r three times from the palm of the hand, and 
after eating a bit of the cake called Pata-siio, r< turn hoiiie.^’ 

With the cxceptiou of a few Brahmans who have learned 
more orthodox form.s, probably in India proper, this spurious 
ritual and ceremonial is universal among the Hindus of Sindh. 
. There are, besides, many Sikhs in Sindh ; — both of the 
pure Khalsa, and more or le§s contaminate. The former 
are extremely zealous, both in offices and in proselytism. 
They carry the quoit, and wear the iron wrist-ring and the 
peculiar drawers of the P^Jnjab devotee, whom they imitate 
in every way. They reproach their less exact and pure cou- 
sins as shavers, because, in mourning, they apply depilla- 
tories to the head and beard. Both classes wear a rosary of 
rings of Amritsur iron, which they suppose tjo have the pro- 
perty of inducing sleep. They arc ready to welcome any 
convert, Christian, Moslem, or Hindu ; whom they baptize 
by total immersion, and then introduce to their Thikana, to 
offer a gift to Nanak Shah. The ceremonies vary accord- 
ing to the rank which the neophyte aspires to in his new de- 
votion ; but all are enjoined to bathe every morning — then to 
bow to the Gruuth Sahib — to read Scripture before eating — 
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and to hear it, as ^nearly as possible, every evening, in a 
Sandar, or place of worship. 

We may now proceed to a survey of the ordinary Sindhi. 
By this we mean the aborigines who have settled in the 
plains, for there are several nomadic hill tribes, natives of 
Sindh proper, who are scarcely distinguishable from the Bclo- 
chis. The Sindhi, as compared with other people of the 
plains of Western India, exhibits many of the more perfect 
traits of the Caucasian family j his frame is taller, stouter, 
and more muscular, his hands and feet are better set-on, 
and the articulations about them more proportionate to the 
demands of labour and endurance ; the head is good, the 
features regular, the facial angle, in a large number of in- 
stances, approaches the dimensions of the Persian or Indo- 
European pattern. The beard, though inferior to the Kuz- 
zilbash’s or the Osmanli^s, is still handsome, and the general 
expression of the countenance reveals the genuine Arian 
stock. The higher classes, especially the females, arc fair — 
occasionally, indeed, with complexions closely approaching 
to the Spanish tint; but the social gradations arc most 
distinctly marked by the deepened tone of the skin. The 
Sindhi^s moral character, however, has become greatly de- 
teriorated from the indications of his organism. The per- 
petual prey of the usurer, and with the stigma of villainy, 
he has lost all that sense of manly independence which 
characterizes his neighbours of the mountains : he is as 
as great" a dastard in danger, as insolent in security ; is idle 
and apathetic, unclean and inebriate, and dishonourable 
enough in the grain to be treacherous, but for lack of skill. 
The most remarkable of his acquirements indicate the imper- • 
fectness of his civilization ; Jie is keener to track than the 
Choctaw, and an ad(?pt in hunting and in fishing. He deems 
no trouble excessive in training rams and game-birds 
for the ring ; and prides himself |md rates them upon their 
prowess. His passion for horses is of a vulgarer cast than 
the Arab's ; — he is but an indifferent trainer, and races only 
short heats. But he is very fond of wrestling, his slaves 
being the gymrfasiasts — of whom he picks the brawniest and 
the handiest, and brings them to the lists in first-rate condi- 
tion. The other out-door sports consist of various muscu- 
lar feats, of which the hardest seems to be to sit with one 
foot in the air, and raise the body upright upon the other. 
The ,hif?her classes play chess in various games, and those 
who have visited Persia, backgammon ; and are occasion- 
ally,, tolerably skilful at both boards. The common Indian 
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pachisi is a favourite diversion with them ; and a variety of 
piece-games of simpler movements; and dice, of which 
they tlirow three (marked ace, deuce, cinque, six), and stake 
their ruin upon the venture. They are inveterate gamblers, 
even their Moslems ; though the better class of these do 
resist the temptation to such purely hit-or-miss games as the 
Jua (Dice). They have two packs of cards — one borrowed 
from the English — the other, and the larger — of 96 pieces 
— said to be the invention of Changa Rani, a Sindhi lady, as 
a device to break her husband of perpetually pulling his 
beard. Their childrens’ sports resemble those so well 
known both here and home, the khenoy or ball, often playing 
a conspicuous part ; and elder people disdain not to take 
their place in the diversions, sometimes with a prodigality 
w hich has been dangerous and even fatal. 

The Sindhi w'omcn, as compared with those of Hindustan 
pro[>er, arc fair and comely — not unfrequcntly, indeed, they 
liave considerable personal pretensions, both as to face and 
figure. But they arc extremely illiterate ; — even in a large 
town, thinks Lieut. Burton, it would be rare to find so 
many as five who could spell through a letter. The fact is, 
the men have too good reason to know that they are quite 
expert enough in vice and mischief, without the incitements of 
prurient ballads,* and such weapons as the goose-qnill. Tiiey 
arc unchaste to a proverb, being, according to our author, 
represented in all the veruacidar books as more worthless 
than in any other part of the world. Add to this, the men 
are far more unscrupulous in their misalliances than in other 
parts of the continent, and the state of moral degradation 
may be conceived. A Talpur, we are told, was slain in de- 
tected intrigue with the wife of a common musician ; and 
for the same cause, one of the chief Sirdars fell by the wea- 


* Such is the famous legend of l^assui and Puuhu, conspicuous in all dia- 
lects from Cutcli to Affghauistan, from Jesulinoro to Persia. I/ioiit. Ihtrton 
has analysed it Itnd given copious extracts. The story is well put together, 
but details a tissue of the mo.st objectionable intrigues, little likely, however 
capable upon Sufy principles, to be interpreted as “ the im mortal spark in 
the breast of man burning to unite itself with the source of light,” The 
same may be said of “ Umar and Marui,” though it be, apparently, a tale of 
iriuch pathos. These, and the well known “ llir fieem to be the purest 

of the amatory ballads; in others, the heroines arc undisguisod Kanyaria. 
Some of the martial legends appear spirited, especially ** Dodo and Chanc- 
sar,” which recounts the prowess of the Sindhis in conflict with the armies 
of the Emperor. IVfost of the ballads oommemorato real or supposed inci- 
dents under the Summah dynasty. The Sindhi literature is almost exolu- 
sively poetical. Some of their writers have exhibited a smart vein of sati- 
rical humour. ^ 
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pon (a sickle) of one of the polluted caste, lu society, the 
females are obtuse and silent, except under excitement of 
plaify when they would do honour to Frascati^s. In language, 
they are extremely coarse and abusive ; they drink extrava- 
gantly, and snuff and smoke. The consequences must be 
imagined ; — it is impossible that we can detail the excess of 
license and of profligacy. The best feature in the account 
before us, is that injured husbands not unfrequently shew 
their spirit by inarching to the receiving houses, and bela- 
bouring the procuresses. The most revolting, that there are 
to be found those of the lowest grade of infamy, who club 
their earnings to support a mosque. 

The females generally are fond of gay attire ; they have 
satins, silks and velvets, and brocades of silver and of gold. 
Young ladies generally dress in red, the widowed and the 
aged in white. To over-dress is thought respectable, so the 
dames of yesterday frequently appear absolutely burdened 
Muth apparel. They wear trousers like the men, only tight 
and carefully-finished at the ankle : the higher ranks secure 
them by a jewelled zone, over which, when out of doors, a 
petticoat is drawn, which conceals the person from the 
waist downwards. The Chuddar is universally worn, of vari- 
ous shapes and textures, according to the means or the 
fancy, A boddice opening in front, with sleeves to the elbows, 
and sometimes, beneath it, a tightly-fitting chemisette, con- 
fine the bosom. The slippers arc most inconvenient — barely 
covering the toes ; and the rich tassels which adorn the instep 
of the more pretensions belles render them yet more difficult 
to manage adroitly. Those who affect scrupulosity wear 
the Burka on parade, a vesture disclosing only the eyes ; 
and the recognized symbol that the scrui)ulosity is onhj 
affected. Though fond of rich jewellery, they condescend 
not to worthless bangles, but adopt rings of ivory wliich 
sometimes cover the fore-arm. The caskets of the wealthier 
class are liberally furnished with the ordinary trinkets of 
the Moslem lady. ^ 

The ceremonial of a Sindhi family is curious, and may 
be worth a no*te or two. Boys and girls are welcomed into 
the world with equal rejoicings, varying only according to 
the means. Her female relatives visit the mother on the 
night after her accouchment, bearing lotas of milk, which 
they repeat for six evenings. They in their turns are re- 
freshed with milk, sweetmeats, and tobacco. Then the 
priest is summoned, and a name chosen, either from the 
Lives of the Saints, with astrological punctilios. 
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Between the age of three months and a year, the Akiko, 
or shaving, is performed upon male children ; when a ram 
above a year old, and without blemish, is sacrificed; the 
skin is cleanly peeled off, and the flesh separated from the 
unbroken bones ; which, with the child's hair, are enclosed 
in the hide and buried, under the idea that, on the day of 
resurrection, they will arise as a horse on which the child 
shall be triumphantly borne into Paradise. To ensure 
the steed's perfection, every bone must be buried, but not 
a particle of the mutton ; so the smaller articulations are 
well boiled, with the meat, which forms a feast for the priest 
and the beggars, together with certain members of the fami- 
ly. At four years and four months the boy is sent to school, 
>vhich he attends* from six to six, to learn reading and writ- 
ing. The first exercise is to pick out the letters of the 
^^Alhaindw lillah," a ceremony never foregone. Next he 
learns the last section of the tioran — and his tutor claims 
some little present. He may now be drawing on towards 
his fifth year, and writing is begun, and spelling; and certain 
other texts arc committed to memory. After a few months 
lie can read the Qoriln, but not understand it ; and no fur- 
ther progress seems to be desired till after circumcision. 
This is performed in the eighth year, with much ceremony 
and many dainties. Musieiaus — as usuaJ, the vilest ragga- 
muflins and the most exactions, — arc summoned, and fire- 
works prepared, fhe youth, in eroccous dress and garlanded, 
is shewui round the town on horseback, ushered by voices and 
instruments and the discharge of small-arms. On returning 
home the barber is found ready with his razors ; and ghee 
and wax and neera-leaves to dress the wound. Presents are 
then dispensed, which are first Waved round the patient's 
head, and hospitalities to all orders of the guests. 

Soon after, school-work is resumed, and the Sindhi langu- 
age begun, and continued, almost exclusively, up to the thir- 
teenth year, by a prescriptive curriculum • of study. The 
youth is then introduced to Persian, and subsequently — 
about the fifteenth year, if he resolve to becorpe an Olema, 
— attends one of the Madrassas, of which six were supported 
in Sindh under the Talpur Ameers, who contributed to them 
liberally. 

Boys in their fifteenth year, and girls in their twelfth, are 
ordinarily betrothed ; though from poverty the marriage rite 
is often long delayed — sometimes even to the thirtieth year. 
Betrothals are conducted with much observance — the ex- 
pence they entail often obliges the delay of the marriage 

3 D 
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for years ; for that too must he done with ceremony, and 
therefore money be saved for it. After a good deal of dal- 
lying and affected offishness on the part of the girFs relatives, 
preliminaries are arranged — not however by the contracting 
parties — for they are prevented seeing one another. The 
youtlFs relations then repair to the house of his fiancee, with a 
present of attire, and henna, rings and sweetmeats. Things 
are there in order, and they separate into two parties, the men 
of each family chattering together, while the females, and the 
family barber’s wife, bearing the betrothal offerings, attend 
the bride-elect. Having dressed her in lier new array and 
applied the henna, the coiffeiise withdraws to the outer apart- 
ments, with a lota of milk addressed to the bridcgrooni^s 
father. This the gentlemen drink, and discuss the sweet- 
meats, sending a portion of these latter to the ladies. Tlicy 
then all raise the hands and recite the Fatihah; and the 
fiancee^s father is asked to fix the wxdding-day. The party 
breaks np ; the match is considered settled, and is seldom 
disarranged. 

About a month before the marriage, (up to which time the 
girl seldom receives beyond a trinket or a dress or two, and 
little gifts of sweetmeat) the bridegroom’s family approacli 
her, bearing, with other trifles, a circular veil of embroider- 
ed cloth, in which the poor girl’s face is wrapped, never 
more to be extricated until the day of espousal. A jar of 
ghee forms a part of their devotion, whicli is an ingredient 
in a kind of sweetened bread, supposed to improve the de- 
licacy of surface and complexion. The coiffeuse after this 
attends dail}^, with rouge, henna and kajjal, and tlic other 
cosmetics of an oriental toilette; and numerous effects arc 
tried, with a view of displaying the bride to the most ad- 
vantage. The hair is oiled to saturation with a compound 
fragrant with the atr of roses and of jasmines ; and while 
that behind is trained to fall in rich plaits over the 
shoulders, the front locks are treated with bandoline, and 
flattened upon the forehead. A cosmetic of powdered talc and 
silver-leaf is applied over the face, and every extraneous hair 
on the surface of the body is brought witliin the tweezers. 
At stated periods, the head is washed with a preparation 
of clay and lime-juice, and combed sedulously, and per- 
fumed, together with the whole body, with sandal-wood and 
rose-water. Moles are sketched upon the bride’s face and 
lips, and, their arrangement duly settled, fixed by needles 
set with antimony. Meanwhile the house is dedicated to 
feasting, and throngs of visitors assemble. The bridegroom 
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has less to go through ; he is rigged out in garlands and bro- 
cades, and having been the centre of attraction at processions 
and nautches for three days, tlic hymenwa begin at night. 

As a preliminary, at dusk, the family barber waits upon 
the bridegroom, strips, bathes and redresses him in a span- 
new suit from turban to slippers, Uie service of his bridc^s 
relations ; the while the wife of that worthy goes through a 
corresponding ceremony on behoof of the bride. An expia- 
tory rite is then performed over both ; and about midnight, 
the bride’s father pronounces all ready, and sallies out to 
warn his son-in-law j at whose house he finds a throng of 
guests, and a mulla in attendance. Then, as usual in Mos- 
lem weddings, two witnesses are selected on the part of 
the bridegroom, who are dispatched to the bride’s dwelling 
with a prayer that she now appoint her vakeel. About this 
she usually shilly-shallies a while, and at length communi- 
cates that her father, or some other near male relative, may 
manage the settlements on her part. On the return of the 
witnesses, the interrogatories are put to the bride’s father, 
whether he consents to give, and to the bridegroom, whe- 
ther he consents to take. Then the dowry is settled, 
wdth a specific engagement as to whom the jewels shall 
devolve on, in case of a divorce. Finally, blessing is invoked 
upon the wedded pair, with commemoration of ♦he tradi- 
tionary worthies, Aduni and Huwa, ILraheera and Sara, 
Vusnf and Zulayklia, and so on. The bridegroom congra- 
tulated, the Fatih ah recited, and the priest paid, — some- 
times, in wealthy families, with horses, camels, and gold- 
liiltcd swords — some hour or tw^o after midnight the bride- 
groom’s procession is formed. 

In this there is not much winch is peculiar ; — just the 
music, nautches and fireworks of an ordinary Moslem wed- 
ding ; but one of the bride’s near relatives — and not the 
bridegroom’s people, as is usual in India,* dismounts him 
from his horse as he approaches her threshold. A number of 
silly formalities are gone through, the wedded pair the while 
seated on a bedstead with a bolster between them : the curtain 
usual in Hindustan is dispensed with, but otherwise the cere- 
monies are much the same. A week is, in most cases, past 
in the father-in-law’s dwelling ; and then the bridegroom 
takes his bride home, who afterw^ards, as long as there are 
no children, visits her family once a week ; hnt, as domestic 
duties increase upon her, only on the great festivals. 


♦♦ 800 llerklots. Qanoon-e-lslam, p. 127 . 
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The Sindhi books wisely regard marriage as a religious 
duty, when a man can afford it ; and as a practical duty, 
vdien he has the means of livelihood. Due respect to birth 
is enjoined ; and the avoidance of widows ; and the elect 
should be shorter, younger and less affluent than her suitor ; 
and if a brunette, so much the better, as those are found in 
practice to be the most modest and virtuous. It is best to 
marry in a mosque ; but the contract appears to be most fre- 
quently made in the bridegroom^s dwelling. To sit at the 
nuptial banquet is equal in merit to a fast ; and the first 
conjugal salute worth a hundred and eighty years of worship. 
The marriee is enjoined to pray five times a day, to keep 
the fasts, and to urge her husband to the same duties ; know- 
ing that the first question, on the resurrection-day, will 
embrace these very points. She is to ponder well her duty, 
and be obedient to all lawful requests ; to be a keeper-at- 
home, modest in apparel, and devoted to liousehold ar- 
rangements. She must never eat till her husband^s'meal 
is over, never complain of her diet, never taunt or brawl, 
or boast of supporting her husband ; but ever meet him with 
a smile, and comb his hair and wash his clothes, and 
spread his couch — for such attentions arc equal to a pilgrim- 
age. How illy these advices are responded to, the Sayyid 
who delivers them most pathetically laments. 

The Sindhi shrinks from contemplation of the hour of 
death. ‘‘ Any allusion to it,” writes our author, “ excites 
liis fear and disgust ; I have often observed that individuals, 
even when in the best of health, could not describe or 
allude to the diflerent ceremonials of burial without chang- 
ing colour.” To dream of a camel, as among the Arabs, is 
held a sure omen of approadliiug dissolution ; and the flurried 
sleeper awakes to renounce the world, devote liimself to 
prayer and penance, and make his will. To console him, 
there is lamentation and mourning and woe throughout the 
family. If he recover his equanimity, a direct divine inter- 
position is alleged : if — as most usual and natural — he die, 
the affair is Ivuited abroad as a corroboration of the super- 
stition. The Moslem infatuations on the pains and penalties 
of the tomb, — the examination by Munkir and Nakir, the 
scourgings of infidels and hypocrites, and then their torture 
with bites and stings until the day of resurrection, and com- 
pression by the contracting walls of the grave, arc all scrupu- 
lously maintained, and descanted on amidst weepings and 
groanings. When u departure draws nigh, some authorised 
shahadat, or confession of faith, is recited by all present. 
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the usluhnd-do^unna la illaha illaUlah being, we presume, 
the form usually employed. Enquiry is also made for Zamzam 
water, to moisten the lips; but so far East as Sindh it is sel- 
dom at hand. After the last expiration, the eyes and mouth 
are closed, and the corpse straitened on a wooden frame, and 
bathed with water heated, if possible, by combustion of the 
sticks which the departed had used as tooth-brushes, and 
scoured with a peculiar clay called Meta, the same as is used 
for the purification of a bride's tresses. The mouth and 
nostrils are cleaned out with cotton — then stopped with the 
same material, and the hair and beard anointed with the Meta, 
and, with the wdiole face, carefully washed. Then the body 
is bathed again — and still a third time — with camphorat- 
ed water — then dried in a sheet, and placed upon a charpai 
covered with another sheet. Next they put on the shroud, 
apparently with less complication than is customary with 
the Moslems of Ilindostan j but it must not be sewn in any 
part, must pass over the head and as low as the calves, and 
the portion covering the breast must be ornamented with 
texts traced with Makkian clay* The body is then perfum- 
ed, and a sheet thrown over it, which is tied, at every corner, 
to the sheet u[)on the charpai. A shawl is spread over all, 
and thus, and with a Qoran, the priest's property, at the 
head of the bier, is advanced to the burial ground by the 
hands of four relatives, and preceded by tw^o or three chauu- 
ters. The grave is a square hole of about six feet, in the 
base of which is made another aperture to fit the corpse, 
which lies, as throughout the ceremonial, with its face to- 
wards the Qiblah. On arriving there, the ofliciatiiig priest 
hands the Ciorau upon the bier to the chief mourner, 
and bids him set a price upon" it. This settled with more 
or less liberality according to the party's means, we fancy 
the book becomes the mourner's property, and the cash the 
priest's. However — he seems also to claim the return of the 
Qorf\n ; for he asks Dost thou ffive me this Qoran, in 
lieu of any prayer, fasting or debt-payment which the 
deceased may have omitted ?" — and being replied to in the 
aflirmative, he takes the book, descends into the grave, and 
having recited that Surah (the 112th) which treats especi- 
ally of the unity of God, he places a little mould in the 
palm of each mourner. Then all repeat the Kul huw^ Allah ; 
and the mould being returned to the priest, is scattered 
by him into the grave. The corpse is lowered, and the 
corners of the sheets are untied, and preparations made to 
close the tomb. Strong sticks, or, for want of them, a slab 
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of stone, is placed over the smaller orifice. If the former be 
used, matting is carefully laid over them, lest any earth fall 
and incommode the corpse. Next, all recite the text imply- 
ing — of earth we formed you, — and to earth return you, 
— and from earth will raise you another day.^^ The grave 
filled in, the company form a circle, each touches the tip of 
his neighbour's forefinger, and they repeat from the (lornii 
the Ya Ayyuha 7 MuhammaL And the benediction given, 
they return to their homes. Feasts are celebrated on the third, 
the tenth, and the fortieth day after the funeral ; and finally, 
on its anniversary. On the first of these, the whole CJoran is 
recited, gratuities are rendered to those who have aided in 
the obsequies, and the temporalities of the deceased disposed 
of after adjustment of the claims on the estate. On the 
feast of the fortieth day, mourning is put off. Up to this 
period rehearsal of scripture is made daily over the grave by 
the priests of all opulent families. The monuments precise- 
ly correspond with those which all Indian travellers must be 
so familiar with. The custom of accumulating tombs in 
the vicinity of spots celebrated for sanctity, and of bringing 
successive generations to one common place of interment, 
has produced the vast tracts of grave-yard so conspicuous in 
Sindh, Even after burial in a foreign place, the Sindhi is 
frequently disinterred, and carried to the family resting- 
place. A promise to this effect is often exacted in prospect 
of decease ; and it is believed that the two dread judges of 
the lower world defer their inquisition till this promise has 
been redeemed. 

The etiquette of society, under the fallen Ameers, was, as 
much of the foregoing detail might lead us to prejudge, 
miserably out of joint. A people given up to intoxication 
and sensuality, where even females of distinction might 
often be found in their cups, and the highest ranks are 
known to have condescended only too frequently to be- 
verages whose ordinary range extends not beyond the tavern 
and the stew, could hardly have maintained the decorum of 
social gradations. It is true that the sensibility of undesert 
and loss of prestige does often act us a provocative to an 
extravagant punctiliousness, just as Jack Falstaff with his 
familiars, and John with his brothers and sisters would be 
Bir John with all Europe. However, Poins^s pungent scur- 
rility is repeated as often as incitement provokes it. So it 
was in Sindh. The Ameers insisted much upon ceremonies 
Tind punctos — they would have none but the Persian style of 
court — they would, as long as might be, meet every approach 
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to familiarity with a proud port and an indignant rebuff. 
But naturally enough, this soon died out, as is abundantly 
evident from Lieut. Burton^s well-pointed account of a Sa- 
1am i Am, or levee. 

“When the prince thought proper to receive his subjects, a chair 
was placed for him under the verandah of the palace, and conveniently 
close to the door. At the cry of ' Salami' (audience !) the mob rushed in, 
and found their ruler surrounded by a body of the tallest and most 
muscular Farrashes belonging to his establishment. The first attempt 
was to break through the line by sheer force ; the servants, on the other 
hand, o])posed the jieople with as little ceremony ; the mob, when de- 
feated in its endeavours to reach the prince, began to pelt him with pe- 
titions and addresses, vociferating i)rayers and curses with all their 
might. When the ruler could endure the scene no longer, he quietly 
opened the door, and slipped through it into his own apartment. By this 
time the people would probably have broken through the line of fatigued 
Farrashes, and finding theinselv'es again foiled, woidd amuse themselves 
by trying to break open the door. Such scenes took place periodically 
in the palaces of all the younger Ameers, not excepting even Sher Ma- 
//ommed, though the latter was, generally speaking, feared and respect- 
ed. On one occasion, when very much pres.sed hy a j)elitioner, he avail- 
ed himself of his religious reputation, and stood up to say his prayers. 
As it is forbidden to the Sunni to look around him at such times, it 
might be expected that the petitioners would have wailed for the close 
of his devotions ; the more eager applicants, however, thrust their 
petitions close under his eyes, and pertinaciously kept them there till 
dragged away by the servants. How different the fonnality of Runject 
Singh's Durbar, or the apparatus of Fatli All Shah's Salair 

The sciences, it hardly needs to say, were in the lowest 
degradation. Mathematics, and its kindred disciplines, 
were almost wholly untaught; to the sad injury of the bulk 
of tlie population, as we have before shewn, under the scourge 
of an unscrupulous fiscal. Only medicine was pursued with 
the least approach to system. ' Tlie initiative reading was 
either in the standard Persian books, or translations of 
them into the vernacular. Then the druggist^s shop was re- 
sorted to, and, for the lowest and the middling class of prac- 
titioners, generally nothing beyond. But the highest class 
of physicians were, as times went, cultivated gentlemen, 
without regular study under one of whom nq aspirant was 
admitted within their pale. Still, though indifferently good 
pharmacopteists, they were utterly ignorant of anatomy 
and surgery, religious scruples prohibiting the use of the 
scalpel. They, moreover, resorted to the lowest shifts of 
the profession, such as the demand of pre-payment before 
undertaking a case; and therefore, though exactions of eti- 
quette, and so far succumbed to (lest the poisoned chalice 
avenge the dishonour) ; they were held, in reality, as but a 
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mean and mercenary set, not much above the reputed alche- 
mists and witches who would do their best to entangle their 
neighbours in the extravagant fancies of Oriental credulity. 
We must satisfy ourselves by saying that of all the supersti- 
tious devices for divination and fortune-telling, as well as of 
the corps malin which is s^gpalized in the demonology of the 
province, Lieut, Burton has an exceedingly good account. 

We now approach the last .subject which we propose to 
advert to, and perhaps the most'diflBcult to manage with, at 
the same time, brevity and perspicuity — we mean Tasawwaf, 
or Sufyism, that extraordinary inosculation of Atheism with 
Pantheism, still so imperfectly investigated and little really 
understood, which, prevailing, more or less, in all the cri- 
ticks of pure reason’^ of the Eastern and the Western schools, 
adduces as its main tenet the development of all the present, 
visible and invisible, from a single and compact unit. 
When or where this speculation began it is perhaps beyond 
matins power to determine : — upon the date of Zoroaster it 
is absurd to pretend to an opinion ; and even if this could 
be determined, it would be equally uncertain whether he 
derived the leading features of his system from more ancient 
oracles of the far East, or whether, on the other hand, as has 
been respectably maintained, the system first appeared in 
Bactria, and thence spread both Eastward and Westward. It 
may be observed, however, that the Shiahs contend that the 
modification of Magiauism which constitutes the Tasaww af 
of heretical Mussalmans is traceable to the Khalifa of the 
House of Abbas ; whereas the Sunnis derive it from a Saint of 
Hindustan ; — and with shew of reason, as Lieut. Burton 
appears to think, from ‘^the remarkable resemblance be- 
tween Tasawwaf and the V'edantic system ; and the exact 
correspondence between the modern Indian^s opinions con- 
cerning the efficacy of Jog^ and the Sufy^s ideas of Rizayat, 

** Both,*’ he continues, “ believe that by certain superstitious practices, 
the dimna partimda aurtB in man so emancipates itself from the tyranny 
of impure matter, that it acauires supernatural powers of metamorpho- 
sing the body, trjinsferring tne mind to men ana beasts, forcibly produ- 
cing love, causing the death of foes, knowing what is concealed from 
humanity, seeing spirits, fairies, devils and angels, flying in the air, 
counteracting magical arts, prevention of pain, curing the venom or 
wounds of animals,* alchemy, healing the sick, subjugating the planets, 
visiting the heavens, and obtaining by prayer all that one deSires. But 
hutnan nature always presents a general resemblance ; and among simi- 
lar races, in similar climates, and under similar circumstances, the same 
developments may be expected, and are found to be exhibited. The pru- 
'dent, archaM>logi8t will probably be inclined to believe that the tenets of 
fasawwaf or Vedantism are so consistent with man’s reason, so useful 
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to his interests, and so affreeable to his passions and desires, that their 
orif^in must belong to the dark beginnings of human society.’* 

Tasawwuf, as it appears in the writings of the mystic Poets 
of Persia, and their eleves in Moslem countries generally, 
is, as our author puts it with successful brevity, the blend- 
ing of Polytheism, the poetry^ with Monotheism, the prose 
of religion/’ The soul — immateria:!, and therefore (aays the 
Sufy*) immortal — without beginning — and without end — is 
consubstantial with, and therefore, a fragment of the Deity. 
As such, it can appreciate the absolute perfection of divine, 
and its terrestrial counterparts, human beauty and Ipve. 
Abandoning himself to one or the other, the Sufy becomes 
either an ascetic or a debauchee. He finds, if of the 
latter caste, or pretends to find, a recondite hcavenliness 
ill wine, music, and dancing, amid the fascinations of glorious 
gardens, where the fragrance of the rose, and the song of the 
bulbul elevate the soul, for the very reason that they en- 
chant it. This sensual delusion found place in Sindh. Its 
higli priests were the I’irs, of whom there were between fifty 
and sixty, with genealogies ascending to the Prophet or the 
Saints who succeeded him. These Pirs were most of them 
infamous wretches — disguised as beggars, but who could 
support a hundred menials, and as many horses. Their 
disciples on some occasions have not scrupled to assas- 
sinate at their instigation, under tbe idea that their Mur« 
sliid’s supcrcrogav-ory works would be a wall between his 
disciples and eternal perdition. Tlie outrages upon the 
female population of Sindh, and its infatuation, by the Pirs, 
by their relatives, and by all their folio wurs, are almost 
incredible; and the incomes wdiicb these raisereants suc- 
ceeded in amassing by their • abominable machinations, 
were revenues for princes. Even royalty they were so ven- 
turous as to disdain and dishonour ; and, sad to saj^, were 
fawned upon and crouched to, rather from the hypocrisy 
of tlie Ameers than their superstition, they being, Lieut. 
Burton tells us, ^^glad to make an easy show of i^ligious 
humility.” , 

Hanged under the Pirs, are a sc^ of disciples of various 
ranks and degrees of erudition, but each aspiring to that 
advance in mysticism which may entitle him to inves- 
titure with the prophetic mantle of his indoctrinator. They 


* A doctrine current among the Atomic Philosophers of the Greek 
Hchool ; which Cud worth has copiously illustrated (i, 29-*33), and passed an 
able consuroon (34). 
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stalk through the land shrouded in sombro garments, 
and with a head-dress of felt, which in use as wtII as sliapc 
resembles the zour folly Imttis^^ of our elder poets. A 
blanket completes the body-costume of some of them — 
others, with more decency, adopt some form of nether 
garment. The rosary is on their necks, which they rattle 
mechanically ; and w ith one staff in their hands, for assault, 
or for hemp-pounding, and a second, and pronged one, 
for supporting the head during meditation or repose ; with a 
girdle of wool about their loins, the gourd and wallet on 
tlieir arms, and the discordant goat’s horn, wliose voice can 
win alms from the reluctant, they rank as kings* in the 
imaginations of their credulous infatuates. They arc then 
trained to the practice of the most delusive ceremonial ; to 
meditate, till they can see their Murshid with their eyes 
shut ; — after causing the words Ya Allah” to pass between 
the heart and the right shoulder a hundred times, to change 
the process, and cause the words Ya Hu” to pass from the 
right shoulder to the heart ; — and a dozen other equally 
serapliic exercises, the while their Mqrshid is niergiuff the 
creature into the Creator ! At length the pupil beconujs per- 
fect ; — but only comparatively — he has more to do. Jle must 
then acquire that height of sentiment which may persuade 
him that he is himself a stone, or a clod of earth — acting 
only from its Creator's impulsions. He must learn essenti- 
ally to metamorphowse himself into some ancient Saint — 
actually and carnally to establish Moses near his navel, and 
Mo//amraed in his brains, and the other greater Worthies in 
other regions of his carcase ; — then, by intense reflection on 
the Prophet’s person, to become absolutely identical witli 
him ; — until at last he consummates the efforts of the high- 
est Pirs, and has, in his owui impious expression, nothing 
within his coat but God.” 

We should, however, say that there are degrees of iniquity 
even among such wretches as these. As bad as we have 
yet represented, they all arc ; but some of them are worse. 
These devote j:hemselves to the contemplation of the terrors 
of the Lord, and aim, by angering him wdth the commis- 
sion of every flagrancy, to obligate their absorption into His 
own essence. The heart and intention of the believer, they 
say, are of more importance than his works and deeds ; and 
upon this argument, and their presumptuous Epicureanism, 

^ The title of Shah in universally conceded by their victims to those 
pestilent aspirants, bee Qanoon-e-lalamy p. 286. 
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they would compel the dissipation of their corporeal iden- 
tity, and the reunion of the spirit with the Deity whence 
it proceeded. 

We now shake hands with Lieut. Burton, with the most 
cordial friendship and good- will. We thank him both for 
what he has done, and for what he has enabled us to do. We 
have journeyed with him through many paths ; — more, it may 
be, tlian cither he or his publislier will thank us for. We have 
found his company too agreeable to leave hastily or abrupt- 
ly. The two volumes which he has given us on the Unhappy 
\"all(iy (for there is another — beyond the metier of the pre- 
sent article — sparkling uith humour, and the very beau-ideal 
of conversational racincss) denote him to be a model for the 
subalterns of his order; gay, good-humoured, and adventur- 
ous ; — at the same time that his perseverance, his observation, 
his research, and line pemetration may be advantageously 
recommended to the notice of many of his seniors. Would 
Unit there were more such in the Indian army ! Wc should 
have long ceased to hear complaints of how comparatively 
insignificant has lately been our advance of knowledge in 
Eastern affairs, the immense extension of our dominion being 
eonsiclereil. 

Faults the hook lias — like all Licnt. Burlon^s, yind whose 
has not 't ) — it is somewhat rambling and iil put together ; ilic 
antlior^s powers of amdysis and a^’rangement are, we 
incline to think, very iinproportionably developed, or else 
our own organ of order must be in sad derangement, for 
sti-angc it is, evrui to us, wliat diverse chapters of the volume 
are made to meet in our discourse u])0!i it. Still, though 
somewhat unskilfully compacted, it shows both head find 
heart to be in the right place rand is full of curious in- 
formation no where else to be found, perhaps which no 
other man could have su[)plicd. It .shows a wide range 
of reading, and a laudable curiosity, on oriental subjects; 
a happy tact of comparison, and a remarkable capacity for 
general research. 
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II. 

AMERICANS IN INDIA.* 

Some of our readers may^ possibly^ be perplexed to coiijco 
ture how it can be shown that the Americans are nearly 
enough connected with India to merit tlie attention of the 
Benares Maf/azine. But this connection is, we suspect, 
rather more deserving of , account than most people suppose. 
Be this, however, as it may, an apology scarcely seems neces- 
sary for directing a few reflections towards a branch of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, whose influence, next to that of their Cis- 
Atlantic kinsfolk, must preponderate wherever Christian civi- 
lization is more than a name. 

Americans in India, to generalize comprehensively, arc, 
with but very few deductions, adventun'rs, mercantile or 
spiritual. Of the former class the public at large naturally 
hears br.t little. Being few in number, they could not 
w'cll become conspicuous, save at the charge of obtrusiveness ; 
and cbtrusiveness happens never to have been im])uted to 
them as a distinguishing trait. On the contrary, tlicy are, 
in a marked degree, retiring aiid resei vi d, confining them- 
selves strictly to tlieir own affairs, and usually returning 
home, after a few years’ absence, with competent fortunes 
and bad livers. Perhaps, if we resided at one of oiir groat 
einporia of foreign commerce, we might be able to add a 
touch or twm to this somewhat vague and characterless 
draught ; but we are satisfied that our sketch, abating its in- 
completeness, is hardly open to exception. Pleading, how - 
ever, our ignorance of the mazes and mysteries of trade as 
our excuse fur waving all remark on it in this connection, wc 
shall thus summarily dismiss our Amoricaii merchants. Wc 
know little to their discredit as a body; and, as for their en- 
terprise and other merits, those capable of doing them ampler 
justice will easily pardon our leaving them to their appreci- 
ation. 

The American Missionaries that have wrought on Indian 
soil will expect, as they are entitled to, a less imperfect 

^ 1. Two Years in Upper India : /iy John C. Lowrie, Ow#? of the 
Si cretarien of the Board of Foroif^n Mitfsions of the Presbyterian Church. 
New Yokk. Jb50, pp. 270*. 8vo, 

?. Iniha and the Hindoos : Being a Popular View of the Ceographtf, 
f iis tor j/j Cover tinientf Manners^ Customs, Liter alure, and Jieligion of that 
Ancient People ; with an Account of Christian Missions among them. 
By V. pE W. W ARD, Late Missionary at Madras, and Member of the 
American Orienlai Bociaty.^* New York, 1850. pp. 344,, 8vo. 
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notice at ova* hands. Their operations arc not, like those of 
tradic, (Je)tcriniiied by certain topof^rapliical limits; neither 
have their pursuits reference only to tlic present time; and 
th(^ fruits of their labours remain behind them as an accu- 
mulath e heritage to the future. 

In these particulars they difi\)r in no respect from their 
fellow-evangelists in general, over whom they likewise enjoy 
no advantages. On the other hand, they are in nothing less 
favoured by cireumstanccs for the^)rosecution of their pecu- 
liar designs. Their motives also are alike high and disin- 
terested. From the very nature of their calling, tlic senti- 
ments of jealousy, except in the more devoted service of their 
Master, can have no place in their feelings ; and the sole 
amlntioii that, as Christians, they can harbour, is the rivalry 
of taking closer pattern after Him who went about doing 
good. 

Tlic conversion of the beatben has largely engaged the 
sympathies of th(^ New World almost from the date when 
the .sons of Jhiglishynen there became a separate nation. 
And this sympathy, distinguished, as it has been, by true 
Christian expan.siveness, and the energy of strong blood, has 
been restricted to no j)artieular country or people. M'horever 
the lucre of gain has prepar'd the way by cngciKh.'ring the 
contidcnce of a common self-interest , andj in some positions, 
whore it has not, the name of tlie ATe.ssiah is ijow proclaim- 
ed, with more or less articulateness, by men of Jlritisli pa- 
rentage. If, as genuine bedievers in our religion, we have 
special reason, witli reference to our race, to he proud of 
anything, it is of tliis. In spite of change and chance, the 
missionary cause has been making constant progress ever 
since it was called into increa.sc<> activity by Catholic philan- 
thropy and the facilities of modern travel. And the most 
sanguine infidelity is now constrained to doulit that the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel will ever abate, or will not, in met, 
go on steadily increasing until the whole earth shall Jiave 
been offered the option of light or darkness. To this great 
spiritual movement the Christians of America have thus far 
contributed their full contingent of zeal and exertion. They 
have wisely chosen, too, this very country for the theatre of 
their mo.st extensive efibrts. Their influence and success, as 
apostles of our faith, are recognized from end to end of In- 
dia, — from Ceylon to tlie Panjab, from Burma to Bombay, 
at Madras and at Allahabad, in tlie wilds of Orissa, and 
among the hills of Assam. This body, collectively, repre- 
sents no less than five sects, which we shall not stop to enu- 
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mcratc, as wc do not profess to understand their precise 
points of difference. Suffice it to say that the Episcopal 
Church is not one of them, — a circumstance which, after a 
word or two of explanation, will occasion no surprise. Epis- 
coj)acy, in the United States, it should be borne in mind, re- 
ceives no peculiar patronage from the government. Again, 
the number of American Christians who prefer this mode of 
church discipline, is comparatively, and as to numbers, almost 
insignificant. This miii^ity, further, is not noted for its 
wealth. It bestows, nevertheless, with due liberality, of its 
substance, for purposes of Christianization ; and if other 
cuds of the earth than India have been selected for the be- 
stowal of its charity, we have no disposition, on that account, 
to lay any blame to its charge. 

Adverting to the Americans in a more general way, as 
there is at all times a considerable collection of them in In- 
dia, it is carious to inquire into their estimate of the English 
polity and character as here exhibited. To the verdict of 
judges who liavc so much as they in common with ourselves, 
we cannot i)o altogether iiiditlerent, AVitli reference to onr 
local government, there is hardly a single Amc'rican out of 
all those whose opinion on the sul^ject, published or oral, wc 
arc ac(|uaiDtcd wdth, tliat has not expressed a degree of fa- 
vour for it which wc little anticipated. The national charac- 
ter also, as displayed amidst the influences of a tropical cli- 
mate and oriental lives, is spoken of with suflieicnt good 
will by such writers among our democratic cousins as have 
made it matter of individual observation. This is all very 
natural, and, indeed, could not well bo otherwise than it is. 
Tlie precise description of personal liberty enjoyed in this 
country is certainly not to 'be matehed elsewlicre. At tlie 
same time, so small are our numbers, and so precarious arc 
our comforts, that a feeling of mutual dependence must 
operate, on oecasions. to rebate the pride of the proudest, 
lienee, in some measure, it may be supposed, arises that 
graceful recognition of temporary equality, which may thus 
be, at once, Jhc result of the disadvantages of Indian life 
and the source of no small share of its amenities. This 
semblance of a republican spirit cannot but be acceptable to 
most Americans ; and to an American of any delicacy or 
sensibility, it must seem a grateful substitute for that pesti- 
lent agrarianism wdiich he has loathed and recoiled from in 
his contact with the feces llomuli of his fatherland. It has 
been asserted, but with more smartness than truth, that, in 
India, every Briton appears to pride himself on being out- 
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rageously a John Bull. This uotion, it may be surmised, 
was suji^gested rather by the striking contrast between the 
simulation and timid sycophancy of the Asiatic, and the 
frankness and intrepid self-respect of the true Englishman, 
tlian by any gratuitous ostentation of pliysical or moral force 
on the part of the latter. In truth there are many influ- 
ences at work on the Englishman iu this country, which 
liave a direct tendency to soften down his most salient and 
obnoxious Anglicanisms. And, on the whole, strange as it 
may sound to the uninitiated, we knovr of no place in the 
two hernisiplieres where Brother Jonathan will lie more likely 
to be surprised into a liking for his gruff kinsman, than the 
very land in which we write. 

L(‘t us now turn to the other side, and give the English- 
man’s opinion of the American whom he may tall in with 
niider the circuinstances already mentioned. In the main, 
this opinion will tell to the credit of the American, wliom 
the Jhiglishman, even in the teeth of ancient biases, must 
i'etd inelimal to pronounce a companionable and very intelli- 
gent fellow. Certain eccentrieities, of course, be cannot 
help observing iu the stranger, llis manners arc, some of 
them, not altogetJier after the most a])proved models; his 
accent is uncouth, and his use of onr comnu)!! tongue is 
marked by sonic ^nost unaccfnmlablii ^ol' cisms; and a loiter 
IVorn him will aUbr.i opportunity to admire a most perverse 
economy of vowels, to say nothing of a reckless repudiation 
of conjugal consonants. Though 4 ,ho new acquaintance may 
pi’oi’ess, iu words, the opening clause of tlic ^CDeclaratioii of 
Iud(‘])endciicc,’’ he will, ten to one, demoustrate, by his con- 
tluct, that a democrat is not of necessity eitlier a bear or a 
blackleg. On tlic subject of slavery, as might be expected, 
lie w ill 1)0 foLiiid more or less disposed to be tindery ; and 
any injudicious allusion to the superannuated scandal of 
]Madam Trollope, of ominous name, or to the effete gall of 
the Quarterly, will just as likely as not inflame this dis- 
position into an actual explosion of national vivacity. Taken 
all in all, however, the educated American will pass, with 
most Englishmen, for a relative, though distant, in no wise 
deserving to he disavowed. What principally distinguishes 
him as belonging to the world beyond the Atlantic is his 
untiring admiration and superfluous advocacy of “ the model 
commonwealth,” — but for which very venial monomania, and 
llis oddness of speech, it would frequently be difficult for any 
but a Londoner to discriminate between a Yankee and one 
of his own species. 
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We now return, for a few moments, to the American mis- 
sionaries of India, and, particularly, to their views and 
sentiments as set forth in the two works whose names we 
have placed at the head of this paper. Not that these two 
works are the only ones of their kind that might have been 
named there, but we happen to have no others at hand. 
Among these others, some of which we have read and for- 
gotten, may be mentioned 'ritt* Christian Brakntin, by the Rev. 
Hollies Read ; Journals^ by the Rev. Win. Ramsay and 
the Rev. S. B. Muuger; and two or three anonymous publica- 
tions. This list, all things considered, is neither very meagre, 
nor very copious ; and we doubt that its average character is 
higher than that of the two books we have before us. 

Two Years in Upper India, whicli is a sizable octavo 
volume, is, in fact, only a re-impression, with sundry altera- 
tions, of Travels in North India, by the Rev. .lohn C. 
Lowrie. which was published at Philadelphia in 184*2. Mr. 
Lowrie's tarriance in India was very brief, it having been 
cut short by his being seized with an attack of congestion 
of the liver. And yet, during his stay in the country, he 
seems to have made no ill use of his opportunities. As for 
information, his book contains none that would be novel 
to our readers, though his sketches of river travelling, ol* 
Ranjit Singh, and of Loodiana and Simla, will doubtless 
be perused with interest in the United States. His general 
remarks on what he saw and heard arc pretty much the 
same as an Englishman would have made under similar cir- 
cumstances. He speaks, for instance, of the changes in the 
political condition of tlie Punjab as “ changes which the 
Christian must recognise as permitted by ih'ovidencc for 
wise and holy purposes/^ The opinion which Mr. Lowrie 
expresses of the Hindus, spiritually, is exactly our own. 
Though, for their ignorance and error, objects of the deejiest 
pity, he thinks them a higlily religious people. But 
their religion does not receive the same measure of justice 
from him that they do themselves. He surely misjudges 
of Thuggee, or he w^ould not mix it up with the universal 
Hindu belief, by whicli, as all but the Thugs ihemsclves 
understand it, it is no more countenanced than the delusions 
of Joanna Sonthcotc, or the perversions of Joe Smith arc 
upheld by the Christian scriptures. Much, nevertheless, as 
our sinthor abominates superstition, lie sliows that he is 
slightly infected with it himself, by way of an optional suh- 
-stltute, we suppose, for the acid of Presbyterianism, which, 
as far as we can judge from his book, he has never been 
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able thoroughly to assimilate. We allude to his pernici- 
ous doctrine of special providences. The assistance of a 
particular civilian stands him in good stead in a season of 
emergency, and forthwith the timely aid is set to the account 
of a special providence. So, too, on another occasion, nothing 
short of the " almost direct power of the Lord^' is reckoned 
competent to have saved his budgerow from swamping. 
Sectarian sourness, we protest, would be preferable, in any 
conceivable redundance, to such melancholy but unconscious 
irreverence.* The same person patronizes the residents at 
Simla, in his day, in the following strain; — '^Of the Euro- 
peans some were decidedly religious people, and I should 
suppose nearly all regarded religious institutions with re- 
spect.^' Nobody, certainly, could object to having a line 
drawn between saints and sinners ; but our missionary's 
style of demarcation savours too closely of what he Avould 
probably call the language of Canaan 

Mr. Lowrie docs not trouble himself to deal very profuse- 
ly in erudition ; and for this reserve we have not to blame 
him so much as for not taking more pains to be accu- 
rate wdien he docs step out of his path to display his learn- 
ing, For example, he ventures on stimulating the wonder 
of his ga])ing disciples by acquainting them that, according 
to the Brahinanical cosmography, the earth is supported by 
'^the tortoise chakwa.^^ Now, won! chaktva, as we 
need hardly say, means a sort of goose, w^hich, to play tlu^ 
part of the strong-backed kachcfmd of Hindu fable, must 
be about as amphibious an animal as our author^s Musul- 


* It seeina only proper to remark that the sentiments of Archbishop 
Tillotsoii — a Prelate who, least of all, <?an be considered .as the advo- 
cate of pernicious fanaticism — remarkably coincide with those which the 
above passage so severely reprobates. In hie Thanksgiving Sermon for Lato 
Victories at Sea, preached at Whitehall, Oct. 27, 16*1)2, he said, in reference 
to special providences, that “ thus much might safely be affirmed, that the 
providence of God doth sometimes, without plain and downright miracles,, 
so visibly shew itself, that we cannot, without great stupidity anu obstiiiai y, 
refuse to acknowledge it the more especially if these signs occur “ in the 
cause of true religion, and the necessary defence of it against a false and 
idolatrous worship.” And specially in the case of William 111, he remarked 
— “ Tills is the man whom God hath honoured to give a check to that mighty 
man of the earth, and to put a hook into the nostrils of that great levia- 
than, wlio had so long had his pastime in the seas. But wo will not insult, as 
he once did in a most unprinccly manner over a man much hotter than him- 
self, when ho believed him to have been slain at the Boyne : and indeed 
death came there as near as was possible to him without killing him ; but 
the merciful providence of God was pleased to step in for his preservation, 
almost a miracle ; for 1 do not believe that, from the first use of great 
guns until that day, any mortal man ever had his shoulder so kindly Inssed 
*by a cannon bullet.” 

3 F 
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miin Hindus/^ We are further advertised that the name 
Panjab comes from two India words,” — a statement which, 
in Mr. Lowrie’s own classical diction, furnishes proof that, 
though a man of clever abilities,” his knowledge of Per- 
sian was quite sparse.” 

We will take leave of Mr. Lowrie, after citing from him 
some statistical facts, touching the American missions, 
which may not be generally known. There are now ten 
stations iu upper India, occupied by about sixty American 
and Hindu labourers, under the patronage of the Presby- 
terian Church An extensive system of schools is in 

operation, embracing about twelve hundred children and 
youths.” At the two American presses at Allahabad and 
Loodiana, nearly ninety millions of pages have been print- 
and circulated, .... embracing works .... in the Hindi, 
Hindustani, Gurumukhi, Persian, and English languages.” 

The other work under review is of a much more pretensions 
character than the unassuming straight-forward narrative by 
Mr. Lowrie. In fact, it professes to present nothing less 
than "a popular view” of the Hindus in almost every aspect 
under which they can be regarded. Such an attempt, at 
this late day, is, to say the least, attended with hazard. The 
man who, in the face of the thousand and one volumes, scien- 
tific and literary, lumpish and light, that have been elicited by 
India and the Hindus, comes forward to concentrate the re- 
corded knowledge concerning these vast topics, must, at least, 
be possessed of tolerable confidence in his own powers, and 
ought to be a person of more than ordinary ability, learn- 
ing, and discrimination. That Mr. F. De W. Ward entertains 
no disparaging conceit of himself is certainly to his honour. 
Otherwise, he might never have been “the Reverend,” 
which he is so fond of calling himself; but this most laud- 
able trait of character is, unfortunately, capable of misdirec- 
tion. This gentlemaiFs general capacity, also, it might be 
presumption in us to question. But his specific fitness for 
the task that he has here taken in hand, is another thing ; 
and of this, fitness even the little that we shall say of his 
work may have the effect of removing all misgi\dng. 

Mr. Ward can scarcely aspire to a higher rank than that 
of compiler ; and, as such, his valuation of authorities is 
ceriainly unique. After giving up, in prudent despair, the 
hope of being able to throw any light, personally, on the 
early history of India, he comforts himself with the reflec- 
tion that “ but few can hope for victory where Robertson, 
and Jones arid Milford [i. e.. Major Wilford,] have met with 
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signal and admitted defeat.^^ On this we shall make no com- 
ment, or on his citation of " Halhed, Talboys, Adelung, and 
others/^ as testifying to the perfection of the Sanskrit 
language. Some readers may not at once infer the exact 
calibre, as an historian, or whatever Mr. Ward may claim 
to be, indicated by these leashes of authorities ; but few 
will require directions to stare, when told that some Hindus 
are ^^jet black^^ j that we sojourn amidst '^quarries of com- 
mon salt and saltpetre”, that ^Mions exist in vast numbers 
throughout the provinces of Saharunpoor and Loodianah 
that ‘‘ camels are found in large droves throughout Guzerat, 
Patna, and Mooltan,” or that ‘Hhe Bishop of Calcutta stands 
next in rank to the Governor General.” Equally novel is 
the information that tiger-hunting has been “generally 
abandoned that Muhammadans are more moral than 
Hindus; and that the natives wear “ hats” and “ togas,” 
and “cross themselves” when they pass their temples, where 
the priests, we may presume, are engaged in the celebration 
of High Mass. The more recondite inquirer will also be 
surprised to learn, from Mr. Ward, that Vishnu rides on a 
“skate,” that the fourth incarnation is a “man-monster;” 
and that the tenth will be “ a white horse,” instead of 
siiridmg one; and that “Sir William Jones fixes the date of 
the Vedas at 1,500 years before the ))irtli of Christ, which 
Mr. Colei) rooke and others consider as far too modern a pe- 
riod.” Manu, we are assured, is as sacred as the Veda; 
and the Panchatantra is described as being ranked by the 
Hindus “ among their oldest productions,” and as illustra- 
ting the “five points of industry.” Had Mr. Ward said the 
“ five points of Calvinism,” he would have been almost as 
near the truth. Just as accurate, too, is the Ismdation in 
which he indulges of the “ great success in Bible translations” 
of the early missionaries of the “ world-renowned Seram- 
pore.” Does Mr. Ward here allude to the world-reno^\ ned 
fact, that they did the Pentateuch into Sanskrit “ from the 
original Greek” ?* 

But we have not yet exhausted our author's singular dis- 
coveries, for which recourse must have been ha’d to authori- 
ties quite unknown to vulgar research. Calcutta is declared, 
by this remarkable statist, to contain 550,000 inhabitants ; 
and Benares 700,000, including “Turks, Persians, and 

* The Pentateuch translated into the Sanskrit language from the Origi- 
nal Greek. (Sic.) By the Missionaries at Beramporo. 1808, 4to, sine pa</i- 
narum numeris-—- 

Gildemeister. DihliotheccB Sanskriiw Specimen^ p. 154 . 
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Armcnians.^^ These numbers may, without much risk, be 
transposed and then divided by two; the Persians of Benares 
might be counted on the fingers, and its Turks and Arme- 
nians, to the best of our knowledge and belief, exist only in 
imagination, or as goblins. The Holy city, furthermore, has 
degenerated into mud and thatch and the learned Brah- 
mans that survive amidst this wreck, — men who, it is inti- 
mated, sometimes ravshly ^S^nture to publish editions^' of 
works in Sanskrit, — are rated at ‘^a few.^^ Only on the 
assumption that a feiv can be wrested to stand for a coiif)le 
of thousand, more or less, can this computation pass 
muster. And these same pandits would indignantly resent, 
we suspect, the representation of the manners of their 
class, which is given by Mr. Ward in his account of the visit 
he received from some trembling twice-born^' styling him- 
self literate, who hazarded an approach to “ the Reverend." 
And while we arc on the subject of pandits, it is an easy 
transition to revert to Indian literature, which was never 
more disgracefully distorted than by the Rev. F. I)e W. 
Ward. His illustrations of it arc derived, almost wholly, 
from local dialects, and those of the South ; his idea of the 
Sanskrit, and what it contains, being derived chiefly from the 
crazy traditions of his dreary namesake. His description of 
the Vedas and Shastras is the most flagrant mingle-mangle 
that ever helped to extemporize a chaos ; and his confident 
analysis of the rest of Hindu literature is twaddle quite inex- 
plicable in a man who is not afraid to talk of Colebrooke, and 
in a way that now and then actually indicates some small 
acquaintance, at first or second-hand, with his writings. 

Of the Missionaries Mr. Ward has, of course, something 
to say, aitd he says it With rather more exaggeration than 
can strictly be allowed to pass for rhetorical. The swallow 
of Exeter Hall, for such matters, is sufficiently well known ; 
and that of the atrabilious piety of l^oston or New York 
may be equally capacious. But it will never answer for 
Mr. Ward, or any other apostle to the Hindus that has pass- 
ed through the perils of evangelization, to tell us of the mis- 
sionary's ^‘almost certain exposure to personal violence," if 
he keeps a civil tongue in his head. A Missionary in India, 
whether pursuing his calling in doors or out of doors, is 
subject to no more danger tlian a magistrate or a merchant 
is, and, ordinarily, not so much. And even if he were sub- 
ject to more, the consciousness of his high vocation ought to 
reconcile him to his lot. The magistrate and the merchant 
would be ashamed to appeal to your sympathy or your 
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pocket handkerchief ; and why should not the Missionary as 
well, who ought to glory in persecution which he does not 
wantonly invite? The pertinacity with which some Mis- 
sionaries still persist in clamouring for the merit of virtual 
martyrdom evinces how feeble a restraint is the love of can- 
dour before the temptation to purvey for the cravings of 
credulity. If Mr. Ward is to be believed, the inhabitants 
of India, instead of being the wily but timid creatures that 
we all know them to be, are, with here and there a reserva- 
tion, simply brutal dolts. In proof of their pretended 
shrewd ncSvS, or, rather, positive stupidity, he recounts, at 
length, the particulars of a controversy between a ^^philoso- 
phical Brahman, and a person of his own class, in which, 
it is needless to say, the latter comes off triumphant, and 
the other is made to babble the rankest nonsense. This style 
of thing also must be bracketted among the hackneyed and 
unworthy fetches which some Missionaries are only now 
learning to disdain . There is reason to believe that, not 
in one case out of a hundred, where the belief of an educated 
Hindu is shaken, is it shaken by the objections urged to 
his own arguments so much as by his conviction, abstracted- 
ly, of the irresistible cogency of the new doctrines presented 
to him. Proof is not yet forthcoming that a single Mis- 
sionary has ever acquired any distinct apprehension of 
Hindu philosophy, which, indeed, is as yet impoL^sible with- 
out a respectable knowledge of the Sanskrit ; and, such 
being the case, it is not to be expected that random shafts 
in matters like these, — any more than in those that are less 
momentous and more tangible, — have in controversial skir- 
mishes often hit the mark. Missionaries would do yse\\ to 
deal more in investigation, and less in vain glory, and above 
all, to address themselves to other feelings, wdicn descanting 
to their fellow-Christians about their labours, than such as 
are likely to be excited by Mr. Ward^s trite and dubious 
terrors, and his revolting engraving of hook-swinging. 

As Mr. Ward is obviously a person of no very limited 
ambition, we feel all the freer of scruples in dismounting 
him from his pinnacle of self-satisfaction. His measure as 
a writer De rebus Indicis, we have assuredly made pretty 
apparent by this time. A few words remain to be said of 
his delinquencies of style, and with these he shall be re- 
leased, 

Mr. Ward, it needs no penetration to discover, is one of 
those magnanimous republicans, who deem it beneath them 
to learn the language of their foolish forefathers. Alike 
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in sentences and in single words, he luxuriates in solecism. 
For instance, he declares, with nebulous felicity, that the 
Hindus manifest that unfortunate hypocrisy which seldom 
has its concealed abode under a perfectly innocent exterior/^ 
Sometimes his expressions smack strongly of Hibernianism, 
as where he speaks of a couple of his friends who followed 
each other'' out of the world. Elsewhere, in a passage which 
suggests a bare possibility of ambiguousness, he is so good 
as to lodge the Governor of the N. W. Provinces in the 
Taj Mahal. Also, in a work not avowedly burlesque, the 
human mouth, however homely a feature, surely deserves 
some better name than that of a facial orifice." We were 
not before aware that American proscription had trespassed 
beyond the legs. In our author’s jargon, a cockroach is, with 
the elegance of pseudo-delicacy, dignified as a simple roach ; 
a striped squirrel is a chipmuck" ; and to loan, signifies the 
act of borrowing, — an enormity of neoterisni which is likely 
to take an Englishman completely aback. To continue, 
making oneself off" means going away, to fall down in 
a faint" is intelligible, and a prudential committee" will 
be found explained in Webster's American Dictionary." 
Mr. Ward's pictorial palankeen is described as underway," 
his wealthy Hindus o>vn" their millions of rupees, he 
himself solemnly concludes upon retiring to rest," and he 
learns that India anciently composed several separate 
kingdoms," He speaks, further, of expense that can ‘^illy" 
be afforded, just as we once heard an American remark that 
his horse could go very fastly" if he chose. If Mr. 
Ward ever publishes another edition of his book, it is to be 
hoped that he will enlarge his glossary, which at pre- 
sent contains only Indian .words, so that it may embrace 
such American coinages also as might puzzle a foreigner. 
This same glossary, by the bye, presents some entirely 
new views of orthography and interpretation. Such forms as 
gomaster" and maher-raiah" may indicate nothing more 
than a bad ear; but we will be bound to say that no one 
ever before heard that a dacoit" meant an attack made by 
robbers," a *^khidmutgar a footman," a ^^munsy" a 
judge," or zamindary" a province;" or that any ^^epic 
poem describing the exploits of Eama” w^as called ^^Ramazun." 
Several cacographical individuals, Suraja Daulat" and Je- 
honghier, for example, likewise need reforming, not to men- 
tion an institution termed ^^Foujde a dawlat;" and the 
Empress Aurungzebe" must either be unsexed, or relieved of 
her title, at discretion. 
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Let it not be thought that the pages we have devoted to this 
trashy book have been written without a purpose, or have 
been prompted by ill-will. We yield to none in admiration 
of the Missionaries for their sincerity and perseverance ; and 
we would have India, from every point of view, depicted 
to the world plainly and fully and fairly. But we are under 
no obligation to be tender of swelling sciolism or sterile pre- 
sumption ; we are persuaded that Indian Missionaries run 
no extraordinary risks, and endure no extraordinary hardships 
or privations ; and we would insinuate to every American that 
writes a book, the propriety of regarding correctness in lan- 
guage, as, at all events, a trifling element of civilization ; more 
particularly, the volume that we have been noticing, which 
is dedicated to the American Oriental Society, will, without 
doubt, have many thousand readers in the United States, 
where there is no current work of authority on the same 
subjeet, by which Mr. Ward^s misstatements may be coun- 
teracted or contradicted. Dans le pays des aveugles le 
horgne est roi. That whatever deserves to be known at all, 
deserves to be known as it is, there is no denying, if saws and 
proverbs retain their truthfulness. The Americans, moreover, 
are a people whose thirst for knowledge is surpassed only by 
their energy of labour”* and not unhallowed lust of empire ; 
and whoever comes forward, now-a-days, as a candidate for 
tlie honour of their special enlightenment, places his reputa- 
tion at a critical stake. Very possibly this paper may never 
meet the e^ e of Mr. Ward, and it is quite immaterial wlie- 
ther it does or not. But it will meet the eyes of many 
of his countrymen in India, and if it have the effect of 
dissuading a single one of them from burthening the press 
with crudities and platitudes, it will not have been sent forth 
in vain. Mr. Ward, though devoid of the slightest instinct 
of criticism or industry of research, has offered himself 
for an undertaking from which the most varied qualifica- 
tions might be excused for shrinking. Be it nothing more 
than a popular view” that is in question, still something 
a pitch above the talents of a mere lacquey of literature 
are requisite for its successful accomplishment. An indivi- 
dual who, like Mr. Ward, can be such a pigmy as to plume 
himself, before men, on not being alarmed by the grunting 
of his palankeen-bearers, ought to know, if he has any gift 
of comparison, that "the world would not lose much in being 
deprived of the story of his prowess. And his sentiments 

* MilVs Principles of Political Economy^ Vol I. p. 124, Ist lildition. 
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on the history, literature, religion, and prospects of one of 
the oldest and most intricate nations of the earth, as one 
might naturally presuppose, could scarcely be of the pro- 
foundest type. It may be perfectly true that the autobio- 
graphy or personal reminiscences of almost any man except 
a fribble or an idiot would be worth having ; but the case 
is widely different with a flimsy account by a trivial and 
desultory observer of things, which it may task the highest 
abilities to appreciate and represent. 

Note. — The Editor, tliongh unwilling to forego a paper so full of curious 
detail, and some severities abated, so timely as the preceding review ; 
must still be allowed the remark, that he should not himself have cliosen 
to revive the discussion of occasional defects in the labours of, it must bo 
allowed on all hands, a very earnest and indefatigable body of Christian 
Missionaries. It is certainly dilKcult to account for the introduction of such 
an error as Gildemeister quotes from the title-page of the Serampore Sanskrit 
Pentateuch. But that it is a mere error, and that the ignorance of such a man as 
Carey (a man of many and considerable accomplishments, and of much research, 
as we know from the testimony of more than one of his most gifted friends) that 
Mo.ses wrote in Hebrew, roust not be gathered from it, is too obvious to need 
remark. Again, as regards the licv. Wm. Ward, the Editor is not inclined 
to disallow the justice of Mr. Colebrookc’s strictures on that gentleman’s 
pretensions as an expositor of Hindu Philosophy. But his accuracy as an 
observer and recorder of Hindu superstitions, maimers, and customs” has 
been gratefully acknowledged by Dr. Duff’, and his godly devotion to the 
great work which he made the business of his life, needs no encomiast. It is 
distinctly in the Editor’s recollection that, at the commencement of studies 
now unhappily interrupted, Professor Wilson, of Oxford, recommended to 
him the perusal of JMr. AVard’s work, to be received generally with some 
allowances, but still as embodying a lai^e amount of acute practical observa- 
tion. It may be said, too, that as a man, Mr. Ward was anything but dreary 
just as, as a man of observation, he was any thing but crazed. On the con- 
trary, an excess of Oriental pomp and princely grandeur” has, with equal 
tenability, been charged upon him. The Editor roust be excused in this in- 
stance for enlarging on the loose generality — that ho is not answerable for 
the opinions of his correspondents.” He has considered it incumbent upon 
him to express direct dissent 

Tliere is one other point to which the Editor must advert particularly, 
though it needs be but briefly ; first, because it will not be presumed that his 
opinions coincide with his correspondent’s, on the necessity of State sup- 
port for thd vigour of the Episcopate ; secondly, becaust. he hopes that the 
position of Episcopacy in the United States may be reviewed in his next 
number At present, therefore, he will merely adopt the resolution of Lord 
llarrowby and the Bishop of Salisbury on a recent interesting occasion* — that 
the two distant portions of the same Apostolical Church seem in the Provi- 
dence cf God to have been set in the two hemispheres for the same special 
purpose, of maintaining in its primitive purity and integrity the faith once 
delivered to the Saints — at the same time recording his opinion that the 
Triennial Meetings and Reports of the Domestic and Foreign Missionary 
Bociet;^ of the Protestaht Episcopal Church in the States, will famish a de- 
monstration of the efficiency of its vei^ various and important projects for 
evangelization. 


* The reception of the Rev. Dr, Wzinwright, SecreUiy to tfie Hoiite of Atneriesn Bishops, 
Ai.d their Uepretentative at the last Meeting in the Jubilee ySar uf the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, London, May *9, 185f ■ 
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From the slender success that attended our sporting at- 
tempts on the occasion of our day in the woods with the 
Kajah, and our abortive endeavour to see the Saone, it may 
liavc been inferred that we would thereafter settle down de- 
finitively at our desk in disgust. The inference, if any one 
made it, was fallacious. Our literary friend, for a succession 
of years, had had, in the way of sporting success, nearly as 
little to brag of as ourselves ; and we now resolved to club 
our united forces against our united bad luck, and see whe- 
ther we could not out-general the enemy. We examined 
tlie map, and fixed upon a distant unfrequented and very 
tigerish-looking part of the district for the scene of opera- 
tions. We bought buffalos, to bait the ground; and had 
them taken out some months previously, in order that the 
tigers might be attracted by the report that there was 
‘‘corn in Egypt. We laid in large store of pro visions^ in- 
tending to go out early and take things leisurely sind make 
sure Mork. We bought j)onics, and made some advance to- 
wards a resolution to mount them, and get into training for 
the jungles. Finally, wt* kept the servants casting bullets, 
till it became a so loiis question how they were all to be 
can ied ; and iiov the time was approaching, and we felt a 
not altogether gruiuidlcss confidence that for even our w^orst 
luck wc were more than a match. 

About this time a note w^as put into our hand. It was 
from our literary friend, and it ran thus. “ (Jornc up and 
sleej> here on Monday, to be ready to start at 4bur o^clock 
on Tuesday morning, under the guidance of a trustworthy 
Buheliya, for a very little known jheel which swarms with 
ducks. I send a wild-goose, as a sample, in evidence. Have 
you any duck-shot 

Finding, on reference to the dictionary, that a Buheliya is 
a fowler by birth as well as profession, we looked out the 
duck-shot, put up our rifle with a prospective eye to a dis- 
tant wild-goose, and were punctual to the appointment. We 
were prepared for the banter of our literary friend^s lady, 
and resolved not to mind it. The sarcastic intimation that, 
if all went well, she should expect two geese to breakfast, but 
shouldn't calculate upon any ducks for dinner, was thrown 
away upon us. The servants were warned not to oversleep 
themselves, and we retired to rest, after loading all the guns. 

3 G 
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The loading of the guns was a suggestion of our friend’s. 
He remarked that we should not be able to see to load 
them in the morning ; and he was right. We had better have 
left the servants to their own devices. Our repeated injunc- 
tions, and our evident enthusiasm, communicated to them 
a sort of sympathetic excitement, and the consequence was 
that we w^ere all up by half-past two, with no prospect of the 
sun’s being up before half-past six. Our friend made an 
elaborate toilet, by way of passing the time ; but this re- 
source (like the miser’s radish) was but transitory.” Coflee 
furnished another expedient, the process of making as wcW 
as of drinking it, being gone though with exemplary delibe- 
rateness. A remonstrance to the servants, on the preposter- 
ously early hour that they had called us at, elicited nothing 
satisfactory, but sufficed to dispose of some three minutes 
and a quarter. All expedients being now exhausted (includ- 
ing an abortive attempt to go to sleep), w^e resolved to start 
in the dark, and wait for daylight at the jheel. The 
^ trustworthy Buheliya” had not made his appearance, 
Intt one of the servants declared he knew the jheel perfectly 
w-ell, bX) w'C started by the light of the stars. The coolness 
of the air w’as pleasantly bracing, and we stepped briskly 
out. Thi!?s, by a natural association of ideas, set our frieml 
a talking his juvenile rambles in the mountains of 
Wales ; and we really wish the editor would get him to 
write some account of these for the Magazint. It w as still 
so dark that we w ere ever and anon stumbling into holes ; 
but, after four or five miles walking, w e felt ourselves re- 
warded by the glimmer as of water with ducks on it. Cock- 
ing the guns, We advanced, but to be disappointed. The 
hard white clay is very deceptive iu the light of the stars. 
Three miles more brought us within six hundred yards of the 
jheel, and then indeed there was no mistake about the ducks. 
Such a gabbling, and such a siiattering of bills in the mud, we 
never heard before. The mellowed multitudinousness of the 
unintermitting squish-squash was something indescribable. 

Didn’t I tell you that I would show you where dMcks 
were ?” — exclaimed, in triumph, the blockhead who had un- 
dertaken to act as guide in the absence of the trustworthy 
Buheliya^’ — whom, by the bye, we have never set eyes on 
from that day (when we saw him not) to this. "Well! — 
and do you mean to frighten away the ducks by talking in 
that tone ?” — was the sportsman -like reproof with which 
our literary friend snubbed him into silence. The ducks, 
however, had taken the alarm. A rushing roar, like a volley 
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ill platoon-firing, rose from the lake. We could barely see, 
in the starlight, a dim cloud of duck-life hovering over the 
almost equally dim belt of sedge and underwood that skirted 
the jhcol. Then, like a volley from the next platoon, up rose 
another swarm with the like effect. We rested on our arras, 
and held our breath; and the clucks, thinking apparently 
that it was a false alarm, dropped dowii^into the jhecl again. 

The dawn was now beginning to look out, and we looked 
around, though ever and anon turning our eye more particu- 
larly in the direction of the feeding-ground of the ducks. The 
aspect of an early morning scene on the wide level plains of 
the Gangetic valley is, to our mind, exceedingly impressive. 
With every scene, not of the highest order of natural subli- 
mity, that appears to any one vert/ impressive, visions of me- 
mory must needs, to account for the impressiveness, be in- 
termingled; and with these we are not here concerned. 
What we wish we could do is, to paint in words the mere 
outward aspect of this level scene ; and this we feel that we 
have not the skill to do. We can but tell, — and we 
speak to those far away, who will probably never have occa- 
sion to look upon the scene that we dcscrilx;, — that the 
ground stretches away level all round you, and loses itself in 
the distance when nothing intervenes to check the view 
sooner. The ground nearest yon, anil all round yoi;, is 
likely to be white sun-baked mud. Some twenty yards off 
there is a row oi straggling things like stunted 3'^oiing wil- 
lows in an ozier-bed. These are the advanced guard of a 
field of arltnr -~n plant which yields a kind of pea. This 
field, which to the eye grows pleasantly green as it recedes, 
is either brought up suddenly by a rnango-grove, with its 
heavy dark-grccii, cabbage-headed and highly meritorious 
trees, or else it comes to an end, of its own accord, and is 
succeeded by a field of sugar-cane or of ludian-corn, with or 
without a strip of the white sun-baked mud between. To di- 
versify this, which is the groundwork of the picture, there 
are other clumps of trees, less valuable than the mango- 
groves, but much more picturesque. These aie the groups 
of the tamarind, the most beautiful of all the trees here, 
over-topping, usually, all others, and throwing its delicately 
feathery foliage — over the mud-huts of the Hindoo village — 
into far the handsomest shapes of any here seen, except the 
princely palm, — from which it differs so absolutely that any 
comparison between them would be as much to the purpose 
as a comparison between mustard as a relish for corned 
beef, and gutta-percha as a covering for the electric tele- 
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graph. With regard to the comparative merits of the ta- 
marind and the /tm/i-tree, on which our friend Philoxenus 
doats (to the disparagement of our favourite the tamarind) 
on the ground that insects hate it and the sun does not 
shine so readily through it, we might here otfer some re- 
marks, — but the dawn is breaking in earnest, and the ducks 
are beginning to look sharply around them. 

“ How are we to get a shot enquired our literary friend, 
looking at the swampy and quicksand-looking rice-fields, in- 
tersected by deep ditches filled with water, that now became 
gradually visible between us and the ducks. Not being 
prepared with a reply, we shrugged our shoulders, and the 
ducks themselves here put an end to our perplexity. The 
platoon-volley of thundering wings that we had heard in the 
darkness of the starlight, was repeated in our sight. Volley 
followed volley, and soon the united squadrons, forming 
themselves into a waving column, which looked like a winged 
dragon of a length such as a romancer had never even dreamt 
of, sailed off — very far out of shot. 

” Had we not better,'^ said we, go l)ack to breakfast 

Breakfast retorted our friend — Why, it\s not time 
for chola haziree ; thcro^s nobody up yet ; and besides, w e 
must not go home without a duck/’ He had learned that 
there was anotlier pond some three miles further on. Thi- 
ther we proceeded. Finding tluit the rifle, however niucb 
elevated, always fell short of the distance wdthin which the 
ducks, at this second pond, would allow us to approach 
them, we gave it up, — feeling that we had deserved success 
if we had not got it. At the former jbccl, on our return, 
we found the buggy waiting ; and we got back in time for 
breakfast, now fully aware of what we had never clearly ap- 
prehended before — that an infinitiidc of ducks does not 
Uf^cessarily imply duck-shooting. 

Giving up ducks as delusions, we reverted (in anticipation 
of tlie tigers) to our accustomed quiet rifle- practice at snip- 
pets, pariah-dogs, and water-jars ; and we had got into very 
fair training when the Governor-General, as ill luck would 
have it, announced his intended approach. Loyalty forbade 
(even if some of us had not had — or expected — friends in 
the suite) our leaving the station at such a time. Delay came 
upon the top of delay, and our grand expedition fell through. 
We were ol)liged to give up all thoughts of it. 

Ruminating over our disappointment, some days sub- 
sequently, — it was after dinner, and our friend^s children 
had moved oft', with their lady-mother, into the drawing- 
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room, — our friend, removing his hookah from his lips, 
remarked, as if musingly, “ There^s a tiger thirty-two miles 
from here.” Oh, hang him,” said we, pettishly. Would 
it not be better to shoot him ?” — said our friend — feeling 
his way into our inclinations. Suffice it to say that two 
days thereafter we were upon the road, and the day of our 
starting brought us to our encamping ground. It was the 
prettiest encamping ground that we have yet seen in India. 
I'he grove of huge old trees, under which the tents were 
j)itehed, was skirted by a river, not then running — for the 
elephant erossed the rocky bottom dry-shod a few hundred 
yards further down, — but lying quiet in its still blue depths, 
over which the shady trees hung out their branches as over 
one of the rivers of England. The vista of leaves, as you 
looked up the river, was something quite novel after the 
Ganges, with its wddc margin of sand or mud on each side to 
furnish room for the annual inundation. Where the brown 
Aveathcr-staiiied bastion of the ancient fort mingles with tlic 
trees on the river-bank, the monkeys have established their 
head-quarters. ]\lonkeys arc odd brutes. Sitting up in the 
trees, they took it into their heads to speculate about the 
otters whicli are numerous and gregarious in this deep reach 
of the river. ^Vhet]ler it Mas by cornmoii consent, or whe- 
ther at the instigation of some singic er »tc;hetty monkej, we 
know not, but we arc assured that on one occasion, wdten the 
otters, in a bo<ly, were coming ashore, the monkeys de- 
scended ill a ))ody and would not permit it. The mon- 
keys argued vociferously, as far as could be made out, 
that the otters ought to know their own mind, and cither 
live on shore like laud animals, or ei.se stay in the water like 
tish, and not go chopping and changing about in a wav that 
no consistent monkey could put up with. The otters ap- 
peared not a little confounded at this odd iiiierfereuce ; and 
the dispute was put an end to by the gentlemen who witricsseii 
it rushing forward and compelling one of the monkeys 
to take to the W'ater contrary to his own recently declared 
principles. There was some hope that an alligator might 
seize him, for there is a legend of an ox having been here 
carried off by an alligator wffien drinking ; but the monkey, 
more fortunate than deserving, got across and escaped. 

It was ill the afternoon that we reached the encarn ping- 
ground, and our friend, with the cool impetuosity natural 
to liira, proposed that we should immediately go out deer- 
stalking with some of the foresters who had flocked in on 
hearing of our arrival. With that rash acquiescence in the 
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suggestions of others, contrary to the dictates of our better 
judgment, from which wc have frequently suffered, wc con- 
sented, tired as we were. Half an hour's brisk walking 
brought us to a jungle. Another half hour's still brisker 
walking at the heels of the wiry forester ( — our friend hav- 
ing taken a different route, in order that wc might not inter- 
fere with one another, — ) brought us l)lind and breath- 
less within sight of a deer. We fired at it, missed it as 
a matter of course, and sinking on the ground enquired 
of the forester whether he could not get a cart to carry 
us back to the tent. The unmingled astonishment of the 
man, which was amusing, was the only consolation avail- 
able under the circumstances. After gasping for a mo- 
ment, he asked ; Why didn't you hit the deer ? I u as 
told that you were a splendid shot We ex])laincd to him 
that we should be happy to evince the splendour of our 
shooting on some other occasion, that we were so knocked 
up that we could neither see the deer among the branches 
nor point our rifle correctly, and that if he could not get a 
cart or other conveyance for us, we had l)cttcr i)rocced leisure- 
ly to the tents. This we accordingly did, our companion 
from time to time casting many suspiciously disparaging 
glances at us. Dinner revived our injudiciously exhausted 
energies, and next day we set to work more methodically. 

Our first hdnkwah (or driving of game) was to l)e in the 
tiger-jungle ; but, as it appeared there was no great chance 
at present of our meeting the tiger, we wore to take post, 
not in trees, but on the ground, each behind a skreen of 
leafy branches. To within half a mile of tlic place we pro- 
ceeded on the back of the elephant, through an ordinary 
jungle of smallish shrivelled trees. Dismounting, wc then 
w^alked silently along ( — silently after a check from our more 
experienced friend — ) towards where the trees gradually 
presented a larger and more succulent aspect. Wc were 
evidently approaching water. Just before we turned down 
a steepish declivity, our friend pointed to the right and 
whispered There's a lair for a tiger." It was indeed just 
such a one as, ‘in dreaming of the fitness of things, we should 
have thought of. In a gully, leading down to the channel 
of the river that we were nearing, there w^ere some half- 
dozen yellow clumps of bamboo, streaked with dark lines 
by the overshadowing large trees. It was like a swarm of 
tigers. We shuddered, looked valorous, and went on, Dowui 
in the bed of the river, which consisted of dry sand at that 
point, though some fifty yards above and below, there was 
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deep water under the fine umbrageous trees that hung 
gracefully across it, we found a hundred and fifty men, boys 
and children waiting to drive the deer. On our arrival they 
moved ofl‘ quietly (all except one noisy fellow whose ears our 
friend boxed accordingly) to form themselves into a semicir- 
cle and so circumvent the game. 

The leafy skreens were arranged about sixty yards apart, 
and about thirty yards from the margin of the river ; the 
opposite bank rising some sixty or eighty feet very abruptly. 
The animals were to be driven down this declivity, and shot in 
the water. This being understood, and our friend and ourself 
having taking post behind separate skreens, { — with an un- 
derstanding that, if a tiger come, each was to refrain from 
firing at it when in such a position that it would be likely 
to diverge, wounded or nettled, towards the locality of the 
other one and cat him, — ) the driving of the game began. 
Our proceedings had not been unobserved by the monkeys, 
or rather the long-armed apes, which went nimbly creeping 
about the branches of the trees on the opposite bank in a 
fashion that justified the name of spidei'-monkeys. One of 
them, either trusting himself on too slender a branch, or 
])ushed otl* by some mischievous acquaintance, fell over head 
and ears into the water, from which he emorged io a state of 
vociferous wrath and alarm, the e>pres ion of which tvun- 
minglcd ludicrously with the chuchlimrs of his compatriots. 
Monkeys, like men, evidently enjoy a joke at another's ex- 
pense, and by no means at tlxeir own. 

A parcel of pigs now made their appearance on the oppo- 
site bank, testifying, by short grunts and short runs from 
one side to the other, their impression that there w as some- 
thing in the wind. With suddeiv unanimity tliey eoinmeuced 
moving off to the right ; but three ominous taps on a tree, 
by a man stationed in concealment there for the purpose, 
made them change their mind. They tried the left hand, 
with the like result, and then they came gruml^ling down 
into the channel in front of our friend, from his not firing, 
we concluded that he was asleep or polishing a period. The 
crack of his rifle at length told that he had w^oke up, but not 
sufficiently, for no pig's death-squeal echoed the report. 
The whole party vanished helter-skelter. We consoled our- 
selves with the anticipation of an approaching herd of deer, 
five splendid bucks having fallen to the rifle of a single 
sportsman the last time that this same cover had been drawn. 
That sportsman must have had his own luck — not ours. 
The voices of the beaters sounded ominously near, and they 
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emer|2:cd from the covert just as our friend had covered with 
his ride a solitary stag. The temptation to gratify tw'o feel- 
ings at once by killing the stag and the provoking coolie 
behind him with the same ball, was very great; and our 
friend^s merit was the greater that with a pang he refrained. 
Having duly rated and ridiculed the beaters for their in- 
efficiency, and — what was as much to the purpose — having 
distinctly explained that another blank hdnkumh would tell 
seriously in the day^s distribution of pence, we moved off 
deeper into the jungle. 

The scene here was very beautiful. High trees, with long 
and nearly branchless stems, spread a dark covering over- 
head, through the clefts in which the sun shone down in 
bright streaks and patches that flickered on the ground as 
tlie wind played above among the foliage. For some dis- 
tance the ground between the trees was pretty clear of un- 
der wood. Ijarge creepers, thick as the cable of a man-of- 
war, hungin deep festoons from tree to tree ; and on the big- 
gest festoon sat a long-armed ape, swinging, and watching 
the forester as he cut the branches for our skreen — or patwa 
as the hunters call it. The hdnkwah commenced, and three 
large spotted deer rushed ])ast. Before we had fully re- 
covered from our surprise, they were no longer to be seen. 
Our friend the forester watched their transit without re- 
mark, and now pointed to a thick part of the jungle, some 
eighty yards oft’, where we discerned the head and neck of a 
Samber deer looking out from behind a tree. AVc raised 
our pea rifle, and the forester whispered earnestly — Doii^t 
fire now” ( — he was thinking of our yesterday^s shot, — ) 
wait till he comes close up, and you can see him com- 
pletely.^^ ‘‘INo, no, friend,^^ — ithonght we to ourself, — we 
shall show you that we can hit when we have time to sec 
what we are shooting at, though we clon^t undertake to bring 
down meteors, or quails, or will o’ the w isps.” Taking aim 
behind the head, we touched the hair-trigger, and tlie deer 
was on his back with his feet in the air. The forester gave 
a low whistle of astonishment, — not so much at the shot 
as at our having made it, — and as his open eyes travelled 
incrednlously from the deer to ourself, w e preserved an air 
of abstracted unconsciousness which gradually transformed 
his astonishment into respifet. As the beaters were now 
close at liand, we sallied forth, and gave the coup de grace 
to the poor deer by means of all the remaining barrels, — 
six in all. Little did we suspect, while engaged in this work 
of mercy, what despair, verging on envy, we were occasion- 
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ing in the other patwa. At every fresh bang, our friend^s 
teeming fancy conjured up a fresli deer falling before our 
unerring aim, while not a living thing came his way except a 
parrot which our i^eventh shot well nigh provoked him to mas- 
sacre, or attempt massacring. The discovery that there was 
only one deer bagged, restored his peace of mind; the more 
so as we were now sure of returning to camp not absolutely 
empty-handed, the Samber being about the size of a cow. 

Having distributed the coppers, we dismissed the beaters, 
and then parted company with the view of stalking our way 
separately to camp. The route which fell to our share soon 
brought us to a rather elevated ridge, from which we had 
an extensive view in several directions. Here again we 
find reason to regret that we have neither the knack of 
word-painting nor of handling the brush ; for the scene 
was one that we would fain have had some loved ones to 
join us in contemplating. Iladst thou been there, mine 
own brother, the scene might have been daguerreotyped on 
canvas, — that is to say, if thou couldst have been got to 
handle brush where there was pig-shooting and the possi- 
bility of a bear. On a promontory of ihr ridge we sat down 
on one of tlie weather-stained slabs of red sandstone of 
which these hills are chiefly composed. ( Ium|>« of baml)0(>, 
feathery and graceful even in the sere and yellow leaf, — 
huge silk-cotton trees (if we mistake not), with every parti- 
cle of bark stripped off, and stretching their wild glistening 
arms, clad seemingly, like Tilburina when she went mad, 
ill white satin, far over the brink of the precipice, — a wil- 
derness of brusliwood, and long withered grasses straggling 
among the slabs and lumps of sandstone ; — such was, to 
be concise, the aspect of tliQ; ridge that we had got upon. 
Before us was a deep basin, or amphitheatre, of perhaps a 
mile across and some two or three miles in length, surrounded 
by hills or rising grounds, all wooded to the top, and with 
promontories stretching into it and suggesting other wilder- 
nesses beyond them. Mellowed by the distance, the rugged 
branches of the jungle melted into softened masses of foliage ; 
and some glades of open ground in the bottom set us a 
thinking of quiet flocks and lierds, and of a stately ma,nsion 
embosomed in this glorious domain. The forester, whose re- 
verie had been of another strain^ dispelled the fancy by point- 
ing to u lodge on the opposite ground. That,’^ said he, 
^^is where we kill the tiger. The shooters take their places 
severally at that point, and at yon one, and yon one. The 
string of guards is placed along that line to prevent the tiger 

3 II 
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from breaking away, and the beaters advance from the foot 
of this precipice.^^ “A very compact arrangement/^ res- 
ponded we ; — and, pray, where is the tiger at present 

Who can tell rejoined he ; — " we have not found signs of 
one lately ; — but — hist — look down there, at that clump of 
bamboos.” We looked, and saw, as it seemed to us, the 
hind-quarters of a deer peeping out from the clump referred 
to, at the foot of the descent. Calculating where his head 
ought to be, we fired. The tree seemed to be transformed 
into a catherine-wheel. We had fired into a whole family of 
wild-hogs, and at the shot they scattered in every direction 
like the firework just mentioned. The clump was searched 
in vfiin for any remanent porker, and we reached camp with- 
out farther adventure of much note. 

Remains of what has passed away are touching things. 
At the old bastion of the fort there, we could not help think- 
ing of the maidens who, many a time and many a year ago, 
must have tripped down the massive flight of steps, — which 
still defies timers ravages, — to dip their pitchers in that clear 
still pool — (for, when it is a stream instead of a pool, we can 
fancy its being muddy enough). We thought too of the 
lady of those halls, and of her destiny when her husband, 
loved or unloved, had departed before her ; — the last look of 
agony, perhaps, at the calm clear water, with the otters 
swimming in it, and the doves cooing in the overhanging 
branches, and the setting sun shining softly through the 
trees, and evening settling down calmly and caressingly on 
all things, save the pyre of immolation. But the remains of 
what had passed away, to which we now meant more particu- 
lary to refer, were of another sort. They met our eye as we 
entered the sleeping-tent to.m|ke our toilet, where the little 
beds of our friend’s children, ranging in length ( — the beds 
we mean — ) from three feet four to four feet three, reminded 
us that the cheerful little voices had departed to the station. 
As we deposited our multifarious guns and powder-flasks 
upon the little couches ( — which proved extremely convenient 
for the purpose — ) we sighed to think ourself (for the time 
being) “ monarch of all we surveyed and then we went to 
see the Samber distributed among the natives. The vocife- 
rous eagerness of each to ^cure a share of the coveted veni- 
son excited our own curiosityslio taste it. We ordered a steak 
in spite of the strong dissuasions of our literary friend ; and 
its indescribable toughness furuislied one more occasion for 
inarvelling at our friend’s extraordinary extent of knowledge 
and invariable want of success. 
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IV. 

CAMPBELL’S MODERN INDIA* 

Mr. Campbell’s work on Modern India and its Govern- 
ment contains a well argued, and, to our mind, a just apology 
for the local Indian Civil Administration. He lias said a 
good deal, much to the purjiose, within a moderate space. 
W riting for ilie edification of English members of parliament, 
and other j>ersons equally ignorant of India, he has done 
right to embrace the entire peninsula in his lucubrations, but 
had he written for his own fame alone, or for the information 
of the Indian public, he would have confined himself to the 
!N. VV. Provinces and the Punjab. Of the rest of India he 
knows about as much as most of our readers, and no more ; 
but regarding the civil administration of Upper India he has 
mu(di and generally accurate information. ^It took our 
author, he tells ns, his “ spare time for the last few mouths” to 
tlispose of “ Modern India.^^ We, who have but a few^ hours 
to devote to Mr. Campbell, and who have not the talents 
(for compression) of the cook in “ High Life below Stairs,” 
who promised to read “ Shikspur” “ one of these odd evenings” 
will not attempt to cram an abstract of near six hundred 
jiages of “ Modern India’’ into a corner of onr Magazine.. It 
will suit us and oar readers better if we note t!ie broader 
features of the w^or k, and extract a few of the tableaux., and 
then advise the jmblic to rcjad and digest for themselves a 
very useful and readable volume. 

To lK*gin with the beginning, or rather before the beginning, 
with the author. Mr. George Camjibell is a Civilian of some 
ten years’ standing, five years of Ts^liich have, as he tells us, been 
spent in charge of the civil jurisdiction, revenue, and police 
of the Loodianali District. may add, what Mr. Camjibell 
does not tell us, that he is the reputed author of some remark- 
ably able letters which a]>peared in the 3fofus3ilitej and 
attracted much attention at the time when the Punjab was 
about to be annexed, under the signature of “ Economist.” 
No man ever chose bis own name better. Dip -into '‘ M odem 
India” where you will, and you cannot go far without finding 
that you are in the hands of a thgrougli -going “ economist.” 
In a young man, one might ejtjpiot to find some little touch 

* Mode UK India. A Sketch of the Syttem of Civil Government, to 
which it prefixed Sorm Account of the Natives and Native Institutions. 
By Geoboe Campbell, Esu. 13. C. S. Jjokdok. John Mcurav 1852. 
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of oiitliusiasni, romance or sentiment. Not a bit of it ; from 
preface to index it is economy throughout. Even political 
questions resolve themselves according to our author into 
sums of proportion, Doe‘s it pay ? This soenis the main 
question, when Mr. Campbell discusses a political event. 
The following account of the annexation of Scinde will serve 
to give at once a good specimen of our author’s style, and of 
his political creed-: — 

But though we withdrew from Cabul, our military ^ expenses were 
not yet over. On invading Afighanistan by the Bolan pass. Sciiidc be- 
came a base of our operations, and troops were then cantoned. Wlien 
our misfortunes occurred it was supposed that the Beloch chiefs would 
have liked to have turned against us, but dare not and did not. Major- 
General Sir C. Napier then commanded a division in Bombay; he was 
a good soldier, of a keen energetic temperament, but somewhat quarrel- 
some disposition ; had at one proud jieriod of his life been in temporary 
charge of a petty island in the Mediterranean, but was, I believe, de- 
posed by his superior, most unwisely as he considered ; and he had 
ever since adde*d to his military ardour a still greater ambition for civil 
power — as it often happens that we prefer to the talents which nature 
has given us those which she has denied u«. He was apj)ointed to the 
command in Scinde, and Lord Ellcnhorough, an admirer of heroes, 
subsequently invested him with political powers. He soon (|uarrclled 
with the Chiefs, and came to blows with them. Their followers were 
brave but undisciplined and they had no efficient artillery. An active 
soldier was opposed to them. He easily overcame them, declared the 
territory annexed, and was made Governor of Scinde. 

“ Now, the Beloch chiefs had no other right to the territory than that 
of the sword, and we, having the better swajrd, were perfectly justified 
in taking it from them if we chose, without reference to the particular 
quarrel between Sir Charles and the Chiefs, the merits of which have 
been so keenly disputed, and on which 1 need not enter. But the ques- 
tion was one of expediency; and this premature occupation of Scinde 
was not so much a crime as a blunder, for this very simple reason, that 
Scinde did not pay, but, on the contrary, was a very heavy burden by 
which the Indian Government has been several millions sterling out of 
pocket,” — pp. 137-138. 

Mr. Campbell lias been an Indian Magistrate, and is now, 
we believe, training as an English lawyer.* We wish him 
all success, and doubt not that he is “ equal to either fortune.’^ 
But, w e cannot congratulate him upon either his law or his 
logic. He wrkos such good plain English, and gives his sen- 
timents .so broadly, that the following version of the historical 
extract just given is almost superfluous. A great nation finds 
it convenient to locate troops in the territories of a small one. 
Both powers hold their existing status by force of arms, 
riroat nation is represented by a fighting General of a * some- 


♦ p 624. 
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'what quarrelsome disposition with plenty of big guns, little 
nation has leaders ‘ brave but undisciplined’ and, unfortunate- 
ly, ‘ no efficient artillery.’ Circat nation has reverses, little 
nation looks on and does nothing. In return for this for- 
bearance, great nation turns to and thunij)s little natic^n. 
Why not ? Both owe their origin to the sword, and why 
should they not cut each others’ throats whenever th(\y 
[dease ^ All perfectly right. Only, when great nation, 
,after cutting little nation’s throat, came to empty its poc- 
kets, it turned out that little nation was not worth killing, 
the plunder was so small. 8o the w hole affair wns a blunder. 
It is trins we are told in the same }>age, that the Chiefs had 
amassed in their own way considerable pro])ei*ty and trea- 
sure winch the (xenoral obtained for the army. The Cieneral 
thus got “ unprecedented prize money and the government 
of Scinde.” — But, alas, says onr Economist, “ Bengal [>aid 
th(‘ costs of the (government he had gained.” — Hinc illye 
lacryiu'.c ! Let right, wTong, let all tlu' common vulgar no- 
tions of hinnanity, 1)0 juit aside, let every man take from 
anothtu* what that other has acquired, only don’t hd.ljirn take? 
what is not wau'th kecjping. That, says Mr. (Jeorge Camp- 
bejl, as M . 1 alfeyriiud said bcibre him, is worse tliiui a crime, 
— ’tis a mistak(‘. 

L’ortunatfdy tor our autlior. it is pretty ‘^ell known in iTidia 
that he is an uprighr res|»ectable member of an honorable ser- 
vice, and just as observant of the laws ot iiieum and tuum as 
“ my dear Uncle” Chief Justice Cam|>bell, to wdiom his l)ook is 
dedicat(‘d. Otherw ise, if strangers w ere to judge of Mr. Camp- 
bell's ])rivate morality by his political sentiments here jjiveii, 
an opinion might be hazarded that he ha<l been taking a 
lesson from his friends the Jats gj' II pper India, Jiska lathee 
oosha bhf/ns. “The buffalo is his vvlio possesses tiie club.” 
This reminds one very much of our Sciude policy, and of 
Mr. Campbell’s remarks th(»reon. We regret the iiarsbness, 
to use a mild d(‘signation, which pervades Mr. Campbell’s po- 
litical sentiments. For it must take off from the authority 
of the work, and strangers in India cannot Ik expected to 
discover at a glance how much sounder Mr. (Jampbell’s opini- 
ons on civil affairs are than his arguments on political events. 
As we shall not have occasion to bring Sir C. Napier before 
our readers ugain, w^e cannot resist giving the following 
morceau concerning his government of Scinde : — 

That famous personaj^e is very distintfiiished in his own way, and 
would have been a capital commandant of a Military police to repel the 
hill marauders ; but that he, an officer of the army, ii^experienced in 
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civil affairs, utterly ignorant of the people, the language, the manners, 
and l^he institutions of India, should understand civil management — 
should be fully equal to that in which Monro, after a life of labour, de- 
clared that we were yet but feeling and groping our way— wouki have 
been nothing less than a miracle. There have arisen among us heaven- 
born Generals, but never heaven^born Collectors.— p. 195. * * * 

* * It was the most diihcult field for the most skilful and able 

administrator to be found. It was then hardly to be expected that Sir 
Charles should succeed, nor a matter of blame to him that he could 
not; but he himself had no such misgivings. The Company’s ser- 
vants were corrupt, the Company’s system vicious. He would show 
them a model province. — p. I9G. ♦ * * The revenue was collected 

in kind, and sold for the benefit of Government. Various officers were 
nominated as Magistrates, under magniloquent quasi-narcbinent com- 
missions, such as were heretofore unknown in benighted India, set- 
ting forth in terms somewhat as follows, that “ We, Charles Napier, 
Governor of Scinde, &c., &:c., &c., by virtue of the power in us vested, 
do constitute and appoint our trusty John Smith a Magistrate in 
Scinde,” and so on. At the same time efficient but very expensive 
military police corps were organized ; and there was a camel baggage 
corps which was to move to musical signals, and would have been 
very efficient too if the camels had not most unexpectedly and per- 
versely proved themselves to be unmusical animals. As it was, the 
corps turned out to be a scheme for carrying the minimum of baggtige 
at the maximum of expense.” 

The work before us opens with a liasty, bufr comprehensive 
sketch of “ The Indians to tlic decline of the Mogul Empire.^’ 
It were out of jdace in this necessarily brief notice of “ Modern 
India” to enter upon an enquiry into the details of ancient 
Indian ethnology. We will therefore satisfy ourselves witli 
the remark that Mr. Campbell, in treating of the two j>rinci- 
pal tribes of tlie Hindoo race, commonly called Brahmin 
and Kshatriya, dubs the Kshatriya “Khatrec,” aiul denies or 
ignores entirely the identity of this, the ancient military chiss, 
with the Rajpoot tribe of the present day. Of the Brahmins 
he says ; — 

” In Northern India they form a large proportion of the population 
of some parts of the couhtry — in the divisions of Oude, Allahabad, 
Benares, and Bahar (all on the Ganges). 

” lliey are in fact not merely a priestly class, hut an ancient tribe or 
nation. Alexander found the Brachroani, a separate nation, possessing 
territory and cities of their own. The most remarkable feature in their 
present position seems to be, that they are almost the only class which 
engages in all professions. Among the rural population they cultivate 
largely ; they are very numerous among the sepoys of our army ; they 
are commonly found as bankers and traders among the mercantile 
classes ; they take all kind of service, and are even con«tantly met with 
as common labourers. They are priests, astrologers, and, where they 
can find employment as such,— cooks; because a Hindoo who can 
afford only one servant keejis a Brahmin to cook his meals.^ All 
classes can eat at his hands, and the employer has also the merit of 
supporting on|e of the sacred order. But, generally speaking, where 
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the Rajpoot family have been long dominant, the Brahmins have not the 
same respect, influence, and share of good things as elsewhere ; 
are in fact very much superseded as priests by the monastic orders, 
and as men of business by th^^ writer caste ; and so they are 
reduced more nearly to a level with other people. But they still 
retain some share of respect from all good Hindoos ; and in all 
positions (except perhaps as jiure agriculturists) they have something 
of the wily character of the race, — try to assume the attributes of a 
tribe of hevi^ to influence fellow-servants, fellow sepoys, and such like, 
and are generally cunning, clever, and insinuating, yet bold and manly 
enough when necessary. Although but a small proportion of the 
Brahmins are priests, there are a good many of them about the country 
in that capacity, and as schoolmasters, &c. ; and they are the exclusive 
guardians of all the Hindoo sacred places, and reap an excellent 
harvest from devout pilgrims, 

'‘In the South they are altogether an immigrant race, settled there 
within the histone period, and both in Bengal and in the Deccan they 
seem to hold a much higher position than they now do in Hindustan, 
to have much rank and influence, and in the Deccan to monopolise 
the profession of the pen and all the business of the country. There 
too they are numerous, and follow many ]»rofession8 ; but they seem 
to have the best of ever)*^ thing, and not to descend to the lowest offices ; 
to have acquired the most valuable landed rights, and most of the district 
and village offices, which never fall to any priestly class in the North. 

“As priests the Brahmins are a purely secular clergy ; profess no 
contempt for the J-hings of this world; have wives and families, and 
riches as much as they can get. llie four stages of a Brahmin’’8 life, 
and all that kind of thing, ^ de^crihed by Me7Ui und related in Europe, 
have no existence now ; a IWahmin never wanders about as an ascetic, 
but lives coinforUbb/. Hence they are deservedly suT»erseded in 
much of their influence by the comparMicely modern religious orders 
wliich are drawn from the general population, and many of whom, 
renouncing the world, lead an enthusiastic devoted life, and form a 
kind of regular clergy. They are described by Klphinstone, vol. 
i. ]>. 1 1(», and are an innovation, doubtless caused by the short comings 
and worldliness of the Brahmins. But even of them many have now be- 
come secular and corrupt. Many of the orders permit marriage and ac- 
quire property. Sometimes they have*wtdl-endowed institutions, where 
they disjiense food to the needy, and do a great deal of good. ' p. 4U.-42. 

After alluding to tho Aheers, Goojars, and Gwalas (or 
covv-keepors) as nomad races contrasting strongly with the 
gardening tribes, our author goes on to describe what he 
calls “ tluj democratic fiirining tribes who now form the great 
mass of tlie population of a large part of India, and unite 
the occupations of herdsmen and cultivators. 

“ Tliey are in fact by profession agriculturists in our sense of the 
word- They have nothing at all nomad in their character, but settle 
down to the possession of arable land, and farm on a large scale, grow- 
ing principally grain and all kinds of farm-produce, rather than sugar, 
tobacco, and the finer articles ; and also keeping as many cattle as the 
nature of the country will permit. In low lands they may cultivate 
exclusively ; in some high, dry situations may depend principally on their 
cattle. Tliey are not a literate race, never follow the profession of the 
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pen, anti read and write only to keep their own accounts; but, wherever 
occasion calls them forth, they make excellent soldiers, and especial- 
ly reguljy infantry. In all their physical, moral, and social character- 
istics they eminently resemble the^accs which overran Europe. They 
have none of the Oriental Jewish cast of countenance found amonjif the 
Afghans and many Mahommedan tribes in Asia. The Rajpoots are the 
first and best-known type of this family, but I describe it rather as it 
originally was than as the Rajpoots now generally appear after long ages 
of conquest and domination. The original type is much more perfect 
in the Jats, whom I have mentioned as identical with the Rajpoots 
in all essential characteristics, although a more recent tribe, which had 
not till lately aspired to general conquest and domination. They claim 
kindred with the Rajpoots, and allege that they are Rajpoots who have lost 
caste. But it is more probable that they are tribes of the same family 
who never attained the same rank, and, not having been the conquerors 
of India, were content to assume a lower place in tlie Hindoo scale. 

“ I have mentioned that some of the democratic tribes seem to nave 
gone south, and I find mention made in the Tainul country, and even 
in Ceylon, of a people called Vellallers, who must, I imagine, occupy 
much 4he same position as the Jats in the North. It is slated tliat 
they are cultivators by profession, and that these cultivators look down 
upon, and consider themselves superior to, the other classes. The Vel- 
lallers invariably represented themselves to have settled in and taken 
possevssiou of the country in a body at a comparatively recent date. They 
formed large communities of a purely democratic constitution, andalleged 
that they were the originators of the democratic Meerasscc tenure in the 
south, which is described as existing in their villages word for word as I 
should describe the constitution of a Jat or ILajpoot village of the pre- 
sent day. They are doubtless a cognat* people settled in the other 
extremity of India. I also observe that the hills of the Northern Cir- 
cars are said to have been conquered and ruled over by a people from 
the Tamul country called Velmas, just as Rajpoots have e.sta!>lished 
themselves in other ])arts, but I have not been able to ascertain whether 
these Velmas have any connection with Vellallers. 

“ All the tribes of this race refer to some period of uncertain date when 
they settled in a body. They claim and exercise a very strong proprie- 
tary right in each village over the whole land, cultivated and unculti- 
vated, and divide the cultivated kind in fixed shares, which are huj)[»os- 
ed to represent the original division by the first settlers, and the subdi- 
vision by inheritance. Among themselves their constitution is, as I 
have said, purely demoeralSc, and they are represented by elected com- 
mittees or runchis. They do not admit any other inhabitants to such 
rights, but regard them as their Ker\^ant8or serfs, and so it happens that 
though democrats where they form the main portion of the population, 
wherever (as has occurred in many parts of India) they are merely 
dominant families settled in villages, and claiming superiority over the 
rest, they are rather oligarclts. As the Rajpoots became military con- 
querors, and succes.sive conquerors have since exercised political rule, 
there has been in modern times no opportunity for democratic institu- 
tions on a large scale such as Alexander found. The democratic races 
arc now quite content to acknowledge a general government, and pay 
the revenue of the state, so long as they enjoy unimpaired the democra- 
tic institutions of their own villages, and care not for further political 
indepenilence so long as they have that personal independence, the love 
of which (juizot mentions as introduced into the Roman world by the 
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barbarians, and which these races also esj)ecially esteem. The consti- 
tution of the village communities will be afterwards more particularly 
described. 

“ I'lie Rajpoots seem to have been settled as a nation about the Upper 
Ganges, Jumna, and Sutlej ; Lower Rohilcund, the middle Doab, and 
Bundtdcund arc still, to a certain extent, Rajpoot countries. The armies 
whicli they have sent forth to conquest have doubtless, in course of 
time, much thinned their numbers, diminished tlieir vigour, changed 
their character, and made them somewhat eflete. But still many large 
and i)erfect Rajpoot communities exist in the countries 1 have mention- 
ed. 'rhere arc the remains and scattered villages of the race to the 
west and in the Bunjab, and. many of them seem to have found their 
way into the neighbouring Himmalayas. To the cast, in Benares and 
Bahar, they are numerous, hut there seem to be settled rather as domi- 
nant families than as great cultivating communities. The old Rajpoot 
princes are settled with their military followers in feudal style in j>arts 
of Malwa and the habitable portions of the desert, forming what is now 
called Rajpootana ; but this is rather their adopted than their proper 
coxintry. In the rest of India the Rajpoots have only settled in smaller 
Tiuinhers, as chiefs, j)riiiccs, and military dynasties — more numerous in 
the nearer parts — less so in the farther. They are numerous in Gnzerat, 
there arc a good many in tlie Maratta country; and farther soutli they 
are scarce, and })rincipiilly known as the princely families who preced- 
ed the Mahornmedans. A curious fact is the way in which Rajpoot 
families have made themselves clannish chiefs uf remote districts, and 
alien peo}>les nc\c*r proi>erly conquered by llient ; and there is a great 
analogy in this respect between them and the Normans. They have 
pushed their way by suj)erior vigour just like Ihe Norm,) us, and we 
find Rajpoot chiefs of the savage aborigines ot the mountains, just as 
N'oniian families iu .Scotland became chiefs oi oiii Ceit’^' Highland 
clans. 

“ Besides tlie pure Kaj]K>ots, there is in the original Ra jj)oot country a 
large class claiming Kiiulred with them, forming the same kind ot co?u- 
munities, but not of pure caste. They are all doubtless of the same 
family, and are, like the Jats, better behaved and better cultivators than 
their brethren spoilt l)y prosperity. 

“ It is not to Ik* wondered at tliat the Rajpoots should havi: somewhat 
deteriorated. They are now but indifferent cultivators, and bad revenue 
payers — too prone to idleness and fighting. Many of them, esiiccially 
of the higher classes, were converted to Mahonmiedanisni. West of 
the Jumna most of the Rajpoot communities have gone over in a body, 
and are generally the worse for the change, very bad cnitivai. r- and 
great thieves, living in the remembrance of tlieir privilege*! days, and 
rajiidly giving place to the fresher and more energetic Jats. 

“ The Rajpoot chiefs trace their descent from times long anterior to 
history ; blood and family they consider above all things ; and the matri- 
monial alliances of different families are regulated by the nicest and 
most jealou.s rules. Of course the marriage in some instances of their 
daughters to the Mogul emperors was a political necessity, violating all 
rules, and in their eyes, no marriage, but a social death of the bride. 

“The Rajpoot prince hardly exercises the authority of a sovereign. 
He is surrounded by feudatories, large and small, generally claiming 
kindred or clanship with himself, to whom the greater part of his terri- 
tory is allotted on tenure of military service, and each of whom exer- 
cises most of the powers of government in his holding or Jagheer. 

3 1 
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The relation between superior and inferior is so exactly feudal^ that I 
need not farther detsiil it. 

“ Their religious guides are generally their own bards and devotees 
rather than Brahmins.” — p. 44-48. 

Mr. Campbell is, as we have already observed, an economist, 
and we w ill not quarrel with him for preferring the frugal 
and laborious Jat above the high-spirited but improvident 
Rajpoot. We dissent in toto from his proposition that the 
Rajpoots began as agriculturists and ended as soldiers. With 
them the rule has been to defend the plough witli the sword, 
and to support the sword by the plough. War and agricul- 
ture have progressed amongst them j}ari passu. But if our 
author likes to call these tribes democratieal in spite of their 
royal synonyms, and in spite of the existence of their Rajahs 
or Kings in most parts of the country, we are not disposed to 
break a lance with him on the subject. When, however, he 
goes on to draw a distinction between these so-called demo- 
cratic communities, and to contrast them wuth the “ simple 
communities, aristocratic in constitution, and under single liead- 
men appointed by the King,” of the South of Iiidiii, we 
confess our hesitation. The position here adopted strikes us 
as incompatible with the following notorious facts. First, 
the existence of Rajalis as the acknowledged heads of the 
various Rajpoot tribes. Secondly, the observance of the 
rights of primogeniture in the families of those Rajalis. 
Lastly, we observe that the type of the village republic has, 
whether truly or not, been invariably found by bistorians 
amongst those very societies w hom the author of Modern 
India” has selected as specimens of “ the original aristocratic 
form.” 

Of tlie democracy of the Rajpoots we may observe that 
their general rule is one of equality. Their monarch, little 
more than '•‘primus i%ter purest and seldom venturing to 
meddle witli that “ impertum in imperio^^ wliich before the 
Maliometan invasions formed the noniial status of the Raj- 
poot village communities. Still the accidents of feudality to 
which Mr Campbell confesses the Rajpoot societies were 
subject consist not at all with a truly democratieal constitution. 
Is it not indeed almost paradoxical to call those tribes demo- 
cratic whose very name implies sovereignty ? Next, we come 
to the village communities of Southern India, with their “ Po- 
tail or head inhabitant, who has the general superintendence 
of the affairs of the village, settles the disputes of the inhabitants, 
attends to the j)olice, and performs the duty of collecting the 
revenue within the village ; — the Cumom, who keeps the ac- 
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counts of cultivation, and registers every thing connected 
with it ; — the Tallier and Totie — the duty of the former ap- 
pearing to consist in a wider and more enlarged sphere of ac- 
tion, in gaining information of crimes and offences, and in 
escorting and protecting persons travelling from one village 
to another ; the? province of tlio latter appearing to be more 
immediately confined to the village — consisting, among other 
duties, in guarding the crops, and assisting in measuring 
them ; — the Boundary Man wlio jireserves the limits of the 
village, and gives evidence respecting them in cases of dis- 
pute ; — the Superintendent of VV^atcT-Courses and Tanks, who 
distributes the water for the purposes of agriculture ; — the 
Brahmin, who perforins the village worslii)) ; the Schoolmaster, 
wlio is seen teaching the children in the village to read and 
write in sand; — th<3 Calendar Brahmin, or Astrologer, who 
j>ro(*laims tlie luck}" or unpropitious periods for sowing and 
threshing; — tlie Smith and Carpent(*r, who manufactun^ 
tlie iinjihunents of agricultim*, and build the houses of the 
ryots; — the Potman, or Potter; tlie Washerman; the 
Barber ; the Covvki^eper, who looks after the cattle ; the 
Doclor ; tlie Dancing (tIH, who attmids at rejoicings ; the 
Mjrsieian, and th(i l^oet.”* 

From this passage*, in which the writers go on to describe 
the Indian village as “ this simple form of mumcipal Govern- 
ment,^’ Mr. Canifihell proceeds to argue the existence of an 
“original anstucrauc forin’^ of village society. We are 
rather inclim'd agree with Mill, wlio commenting on tliis 
des(Ti[)tiori observi's, “ Th(*s(} villages appear to have been not 
only a sort of small rcpuhllcy but to have enjoyed to a great 
degree tlie community of goods/’^f 

The truth is that royalty, aristocracy, and feudality, have 
more or less prevailed amongst tlie Rajpoots and their con- 
geners, whilst, amongst the softer tribes of ilio South, munici- 
pal institutions have taken root and flourislied : not under the 
shade of any landed aristocracy (which in truth belongs to the 
Northern tribes) but under the influence of hereditary func- 
tionaries, wdio again are or were <lirectly under the protection 
and orders of the king. The real apictroc of India is not the 
Desmdk or headman of the Deckan, but the Tbakoor or 
Chief of Northern India ; who is horn if not a king yet one of 
a royal tribe. At the same time we are not prepared to 

* Extract from tlio Fifth Report of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mouR, printed in 1812, and quoted by Mill and Campbell 

t Book II., ch. 5. 
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deny that Desinuk, Patel, and Thakoor belong alike to one 
coiniiion parent stock ; and that the variations to be observed 
in village government, and the changeful plienomena of 
Indian village society are to be attributed to tlie f<)rce of cir- 
ciiinstances, rather than to any essential and original differ- 
ences of constitution. 

To leave ethnology, and to come to national characteristics. 
The following touches of native character are given with a 
firin hand and a just discrimination : — 

“ Lili^riousness is to a certain extent the result of the transition state 
from anarchy to order. The rights of the difterent classes are unsettled 
by anarchy, and rendered uncertain hy a new system. 'J'hey have 
been accustomed to fight over their claims, and that mode of arrang- 
ing matters being forbidden them, they love to fight it out in courts 
of law ; and the feeling is exactly that described hy Scott in the case 
of Dandie Dinmont, who, as he might not fight his neighbour about 
the disputed boundary, was determined to ding him in the court of 
Session.” — p. 01. 

So much for Htigiousness ; now as to tin* want of truth of 
the Native races : — 

Truth certainly is not in the nation ; but the dilference is that 
some lie with more cunning than others. A Bengallee makes uj) a 
story with all kinds of premeditation and circumstance, and supports it 
by artifice; while a Northern Jat lies in a good humoured way, and 
maybe reasoned with, and induced to cut down liis statements.” — p. 02. 

He might have added that in Up|>cr India, at all events, 
there is one unfailing i)IaTi for arriving at tUe trutii of any 
fact known to tlu* j)eoj)le, namely, a j public exam Lnatioii on thf, 
spot. Men who would lie without sliauu' within walls of 
a Ciitcherry, will scru|)le to tell a falselioud btd’ore their 
brethren in any matter known to th(*m all. This was tlie 
s(.‘cret of th(» success of our reformed nnenue system. An 
English official, with his tmit in tlio village grove, who walk- 
ed, rode, hunted and shot,* livecl in short amongst the village 
people;, acquired a knowledge of the real state of things, whe- 
ther affecting the intercjsts of the Government, or of the peo- 
ple, which lie never could have obtained at a distance. A 
native, like ^iny body else, gives up trying to deceive a man 
wlio is not to be deceived. 

The difference between the higher and lower classes of 
Europe and India, and the absence of that very important 
ingredient, ‘the gentleman,’ is thus given: — 

“ It ifl, I think, a remarkable distinction ])etween the manners of the 
natives and ours, and one which much affects our dealings with them, 
that there does not exist that difference of tone between the higher and 
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lower classes — the distinction in fact of a gentleman. The lower 
classes are to the full as good and intelligent as with us; indeed, they 
are much more versed in the affairs of life, j)lead their causes better, 
make more intelligent witnesses, and have many virtues. 

“ But these good qualities are not in the same pro})ortion in the 
higher classes : they cannot bear prosperity; it causes them to degene- 
rate, especially if they are born to greatness. The only efficient men 
of rank (with of course a few exceptions) are those who have risen to 
greatness. 

“The lowest of the people, if fate raise him to be an emperor, makes 
himself quite at home in his new situation, and shows an a])titude of 
manner and conduct unknown to Euroj)ean8 similarly situated ; but his 
son is altogether degenerate.*' — pp. 63-04. 

Mr. Campbell arg^iiirig from these premises, the justice of 
which to a considerable extent we are obliged to admit, goes 
on to iiif(T tlie jjecessity which exists for creatitKj a new class, 
(we suppose he means for the public, sc^rvice,) and adds ; 
“ From the acutiuiess and aptness to learn of the inferior 
classes, tliis can be dom^ as is doin' in no other country.” 

Now, if a sujierior class to lie created^ and supj^osing that 
the class of natives to 1)0 trained for the service of (Sovorn- 
nieut needed only to b(^ good men of business, and expert 
accountants, we should incline to Mr. Campbeirs ojunion. 
A fad(Ml aristocracy might ho puslu'd on one side to make 
room for the ready-n^ckoner and ujistart tvxpectant of what- 
ever breed. 13ut we mu^t not hope to find amongst this 
musliroom tribe tin? stern s(*nse of honor, the courage, and 
the self-n'sjKX’i, w]ii<o’i yet linger round the good old families 
of Iliinlustan, It is our duty, as v^ ell as our best policj , to 
enlist good blood into our S(?rvice, lost to tin' necessary evil 
of centralization wlM(?h belongs to our Governnn?nt, we add 
the gratuitous curse of a parvemi fiinctionarism, unable 
to symjiatliize with tlio b(?tter part of tin? ]>eop]e. It is one 
of the results of an elaliorate system of government, inciden- 
tal to human progress in general, and not jieculiar to India, 
that “ couU* (jui aptitude for business and exjiertness 

must be found for the public service. But if in India this 
ready talent is, as Mr. Campbell lias stated, common, it be- 
comes the dispensers of patronage h(?re to seek anxiously for 
the far rarer and more valuable, though unfortunately less 
indispensable, qualifications of honor, probity, and self-respect. 
Every effort should be made to foster these virtues, where 
found adorning, as is not seldom the case, the sons of good 
ancient houses ; as well as to create them, where they certain- 
ly are not indigenous, amongst the humble classes of native 
society. It were hard measure for the chiefs whom our rule 
has supplanted to tlirust them on one side without trial, 
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to make room for more pliable m(m, simply because the race 
of native gentlemen is deteriorated. 

To take one of the worst cases of modern functionarism. 
It has been even in Prussia tlie policy of the (Joverninent to 
induce the nobles of her newly -acquired states to enter into 
the official rank the “ Benyrrptensland,'' rather than to disgust 
them still further, after taking away their former rank, by put- 
ting some low-born civil clerk over their luiads. 

If we must have one powerful class, and oruj only, between 
the (jovernment and tlie j»eople — “ the officials,^' let us engage 
for the public service as many as we can of those who are by 
nature and by right the best suited for offices of trust and 
importance. If the native aristocracy be degraded, let us 
strive to do soniothiug that may elevate and enlighten them, 
not drive them to despair, by neglect and starvation.’^ 

But to rciturn to our author. We have already presented 
to our readers Mr. Campbeirs sketch of Sir Charles Napier. 
As pendant thereto here is my Lord Ellenborough ; — 

“ Lord Ellenborough reigned from 1842 to 1844. 

That he had abundance of zeal, energy, and talent is admitted 
on all hands, but it is equally undeniable that he was utterly 
wanting in sane, sound judgment, and in subordination to his lawful 
superiors, and had, after Pollock’s success, a great deal too inucli 
warlike enthusiasm. He did reform some abuses, and introduced con- 
siderable improvements in the immediate offices of Government. He 
infused a good deal of energy and method into several important de- 
partments, and he did a great deal towards c()in])leting the beneficial 
change of system in the miscellaneous branches of revenue. In his 
reign vexatious duties were, for tlie most }<url, abolished in Bombay 
and Madras, as they had previously been in Bengal, and the Customs 
system was still further improved and consolidated. But he was, at 
the same time, so hasty and inconsiderate ; .showed so much little and 
personal ho.stility to the civil employt'\s of the State ; added to his 
reforms so many unjust, ve.xations, and unprofitable innovations; sjiite- 
fully drove from office or kept down so many men distinguished by 
former services ; raised to the ipost important posts so many men utterly 
inexperienced, but distinguished by his imperial whim and favour ; after 


* Whilst touching on tliis subject, we cannot but express our regret that 
the Sudder Dewanny Adawlut of Agra, in a set of rules which have received 
the sanction of GoVemment, has lately made it incninbcnt on a candidate for 
the office of Jkfoonsiffior native Judge, to qualify first as a Vakeel or pleader. 
The better classes of native society had, since the promulgation of Keg. V. 
1831, which opened out prospects of good pay and jiromotion to the gentry 
of the country, been inclined to press i^to the judicial service. But if a man, 
must first act as a pleader before be can arrive at the lowest seat on the 
bench, the judicial profession will probably be loft to the Kayeths and ad- 
venturers. Men of good blood will have nothing to do with a calling 
which, right or wrong, they consider degrading. The late order may tend to 
elevate “ the Bar,’’ but it will also degrade ‘ the Bench.’ 
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the manner of capricious autocracies, devoted so much of his attention 
to pomp, circumstance, and pageant ; and contrived to effect all the evil 
so immediately, while he had not time to mature the good parts of his 
projects, that from all these causes he, jierhaps, did more harm than 
good. He systematically excluded from all appointments in which he 
had a latitude of patronage — from the political and non-regulation 
branches — almost all those who had previous experience or had acquir- 
ed previous reputation ; so much so, that at the close of his reign hard- 
ly one single civilian, and very few military men of any civil or political 
experience, remained in those appointments. Colonels, who had exhi- 
bited coolness under fire, and had made notable remarks about the 
polish of their boots in the middle of the Khyber Pass, were by the im- 
perial will taken from their regiments, and put in charge of the most im- 
portant civil and })olitical afiairs ; and dashing young llerculeses rose 
with the rapidity peculiar to Oriental sovereignities. But in the regular 
branch of the service, where his choice was limited, it must be admitted 
that Lord Ellenhorough made some very good selections for promotion ; 
and, in particular, he had the merit of giving to the North-West-Pro- 
vinces tlie present admirable Lieutenant-Governor, at an age unprece- 
dentedly early, and when he was yet capable of doing long and good 
service.” — pp. 194-195. 

Here is Major Broadfoot: — 

In 1845, Major Broatfoot was political agent. He was a man of great 
talent and immense energy, but of a rather overbearing habit. In dif- 
ficult and delicate times he certainly did not conciliate the Sikhs.’’ — 
}». l42. 

To Lord William Bontinck due praiso i-. awardt^d. “The 
jiriijcipal advain^os iii oip* old<M' t(»rritorif‘s during the last 
twenty yc'ars have been those originated by Lord William 
Bentinck.^' 

Under Lord llardinge “ the administration was steadily 
and eflieiently carried on, and the eonfidenee in the discre- 
tion, justice, and impartiality of’ the (fovernment, so sorely 
shaken l)y Lord pjllenboroiigh, was fully repaired.” 

]3ue cr(.*dit is given to our present Governor-General for 
establishing and working under his own eye a system of ad- 
iiiinistratioii hi our new territories, “ under which they have 
been unprecodentc^dly quiet and contented, and are exceed- 
ingly prosperous.” 

To complete our picture gallery, we must give the Lieute- 
nant-Governor of the N, W, Provinces and Mr. Lawrence. 

“ Mr. Thomason, of the civil service, and of constant civil experience, 
was nominated in 1843, and still holds the appointment. To him is 
due an improved executive administration, such as we have never had 
elsewhere in India. 

Its details will be noticed in detailing the different departments. 
Here I need only say that by personal supervision he has very much 
increased the efficiency of all officers, European and native, introduced 
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method and enerjjy in all departments, completed and worked to the 
best advantage the new settlement of the North-Western Provinces, 
defined and explained the rights of diflerent parties in the soil, improved 
the eihciency of the police, done what was in his power to make the 
most of a vicious judicial system, applied himself to the ver- 
nacular education of the masses of the natives, and given to the 
upper classes opportunities of acquiring jiractical science, carried out 
important public works, made good roails and canals, rendered travel- 
ling easy and secure, regulated the mode of procuring sujiplics and 
carriage for troops, and superintended with personal knowledge and 
personal energy all the minute details of civil government only iiiidcr- 
stoud by those who have made it a ])rofession. 

“ The Lieutenant-Governor has ample duties ; but being a jiractical 
working Governor, selected for efficiency, unembarrassed by a council, 
and holding his a])])oint!nent for a long period, he does his work 
thoroughly. The North-West Provinces can alone he said to be fully 
governed. Every thing is done systematically, and nothing neglected.” 
p. 229. 

And sj)oakin^ of’ the honours which, few and far betwe<‘n, 
fall to the lot of the Indian Civil Service — 

“ Several colonial governments have of late years been bestowe<l on 
them, several civil K. (1 B.-ships, one or two ))aronetcie.s, and one 
peerage. In regard to badges of honour, it is, however, to !)e regretted 
that (as geucrally happens) these rewards arc more freely given for po- 
litical services, which meet the public eye, than for tlie less obtrusive 
interna] administration of great territories. Mr. 7'hojnasou, who has 
made the North-West Provinces, and Mr. John i.»a\vrcncc, who is mak- 
ing the Punjal), still remain undecorated.” — p. 285. 

Mr. Cairipbeirs remarks on iho ii(?wspa|n.‘r press of India 
are so well known, and have been so severely handled, that 
we ueed not here revive the subject at any leng;th.-^ Re- 
spectable papers have met his sweeping assertions with arjgu- 
ment, and (piite sufficiently^ deni on.stra ted that the Press 
has done good service on certain occasions. PAery one 
knows that the worst fault of the Indian nevvspap<>rs is the 
ojiening they afford for personality and detraction. A man 
has a grudge to [lay off, and forthwith tries to get a letter, 
or, better still, an editorial into the luiarest local print. As 


* Mr. ("anipboll cxpresBcs hL belief that the new.spapcr editors were 
bribed (sonio of them) to write up Jotee Purshad. This we are not inclined 
to suppose, Pint may wo not justly accuse those men as guilty of cornip- 
tion of the vilest sortj who for money's sake, to fill a suhscription list, and to 
pander to the bad pa.s.sions of their supporters, si/aternaticallt/ and hnowinf/' 
ly misrepreaont every act of the government under wliich tliey live ? That a 
paper may be radical^ and yet respect truth, nobody who has seen the (Cal- 
cutta (Jilhen can doubt. It is not liberty we object to, but licentious nc.ss, or 
say rather lying. 
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a matter of course, a burning public spirit (patriotism — that 
last refuge of a scoundrel, as honest Johnson said,) covers 
the attack ; and the editor, from carelessness, ignorance, or 
the necessities of the compositor, gives it publicity. In short 
the |)ress is abusiv(\ So said Mr. Campbell, lie got a charac- 
tei’istic reply. To prove the moderation of the gentle craft, 
a janfect volley of vituperation was discharged at his de- 
voted lu'ad. If it were a question before, nobody will doubt 
the Billiugsgate energies of some of our Indian editors in 
future. 

On the other hand, as an instance of a just and dignified re- 
buke, we may point to the remonstrances of the Friend of 
India, and the liomhaij Times, ^ 

On tlio most interesting and important of all subjects con- 
m‘ct<'d with India, our author scarcely touches. Wo allude 
of coui-se, to the fntnn* of llindostan, heathen or Mahome- 
dan, as intln(‘nc(‘d by Christianity. We gather from an ex- 
))ression lu'rc^ and tliere, that Mr. Campbell’s opinions are 
latitudinarian, in its widest sense? ; and some of his sober 
English readers will rub tluMi* spectacles when they come to 
sucIj expressions as “ tlie more uncompromising doctrines of 
\anak or of Calvin,” p. 73 — and again “Hindoos, Malioin- 
medans and Cliristians all look to and a|)f)eal to one and 
ihe sann? God, invisible ami all powerful.” p. — 71. 

\V(? liave called “ Alodern India’' nn apology for the local 
Indian civil administj-ation. It mtiy bo considered also to 
a C('rtain extent an a])ology for tin? Indian Civil Service. 
Not tliat eith(‘r the Government or the Serv ice requires any 
a])ology in the vulgar sense of the word ; — a fair field, and 
no favor is all they want and more than they ofpni get. In Mr. 
CampbelTs ('stimate of the position and pros])ects of the co- 
venanted Civil Service we on the whole' agree. Wo think 
with him that the time spent on Sanscrit at the Hailey bury 
College is lost, lost too at a time when ev(?ry hour is of im- 
portance. We also believe that if the East India College, 
Professors and all, were transplanted to Cambridge, “ so as to 
combine the education of Haileybury with tiie tone, charac- 
ter, contact, and competition wit)i other classes of the Univer- 
sitv,^’ the move would be a wise one. Calcutta and its nomi- 
nal College is, for obvious reasons, not the best place in which 
a youth just beginning life may acquire the elements of pro- 
fessional knowledge of whatever Kind. Howev^er, Calcutta 

* The Bombay Times exposed with due severity Mr. Carapbeirs ignorant 
flippancy on the subject of Female Infanticide, 
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C()ll^*t!;‘o does not last long. Sooner or later the student is 
iiiad(? an assistant to a Magistrate and Collector iij) the country, 
whtui he “ generally becomes a zealous serv^ant of Govern- 
nient,” and in due time is <jualified for the higher offices 
of’ the State. And now to come to the (jiK^stion of eniolu- 
111 ent. 

There is an ancient popular ladief that the Civil Service 
is a monopoly, and too highly paid.^^ But, as our author 
goes on to say, “ it is only by entertaining an exclusivi; 
servict? from boyhood that the work is done so cheaj) 
as it is, ami supposing tin* duties to be efficiently pi'rform- 
ed, tlie pay is not only not too high, but has become of 
late years too low.” The many sutforings, privations, trials, 
the constant Avear and tear of mind and body, which a 
civil career entails, all this is compensated by the satisfac- 
tion of a certain though moderate jirovision, and of a posi- 
tion of no common distinction and o|>j)ortunity. But if the 
mere argont romptanf' be takcm into account, it w(‘r(; easy 
to prove, and Mr, Cam])bell has proved most iiiily, that tlio 
pay of the Civil Service in India is at all events not too high 
now, though in some cases, that of th<' Magistrat<‘ of Biuigal 
for instance, it is cl(‘arlv too low. “ Woidd most ukui,” asks 
Mr. Campl)(41, ‘Gvlio have appoiiitmerifs of 1 1 ,000 pin* aii- 
Tium in England think it a very great gain to get tuu' of 
£3,000 in India? Would a Master in (^hanctTV with £2,*>f)0 
a year always care to ac<afpt an Indian jiulgesliij) or seat in 
Council w'itli three or four times that salary — We trow not. 
Then may wo ask wliy should the Child* Magistrate of a Dis- 
trict, whose lot it is to jireside amongst the rici* swamps of 
Bengal over a million of souls, get les.s than your men? Police 
Magistrate of Marlborough or Worship Streets, whose lodg- 
ings look out on the Wandie or the Thames.'^ The one has beim 
carefully traiiiiMl to liis .work, and discharges it with zeal and 
fair ability ; vvJiat more can be said of tlie other ? The En- 
glish stipendary sleejjs in his snug rooms at the Albany, or 
amidst the roses and honey-suckles of Hertfordshire or Kent, 
without an official care beyond the morrow. It was his turn 
to-day, to morrow it will be his collefigue^s. The Indian 
Magistrate gets to his bungalow amidst biill-frogs and paddy- 
birds, to rest, as well as heat and iniisquitos may permit ; — 
wlieii a police or some other interruption puts rest out of tin? 
({uestion. Any thing like real repose is unknown to him ; he 
need never, it is true, trouble himself about whose turn it is for 
duty on the morrow, for it is his 4urn every day. The 
Police Magistrate of Worship-Sjreet (save on Monday) has 
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little to do ; he may make smart speeches or charitable re- 
flections, which are duly reported in all the morning papers; 
then read the Times ; and retire to a snug private room to 
burn her Majesty coals, and enjoy ‘‘ otiwn cum diynitateJ* 
When a case comes on, the evidence is generally clear and 
convincing, and at all events he can believe tlie statements of 
his own j)olicG. A. 60 and B. 45 come forward like men, 
and state what they have s(‘en or known in an honest, open 
manner without fear orattl^ction. 

The Bengalee Magistrate comes to a damp muggy room, 
full of ])eopIe still damper and muggier; reads a letter in the 
Calcutta papej's signed “ Veritas^^ liolding liis personal pecu- 
liarities up to derision, and his oflicial |>erformances up to 
contempt; plunges d(‘ep into work, but, instead of “A. 60,^’ 
having “ Veer Buxh Burkunda//^ as a witness, can hardly 
decide with the satisfaction which his English l)rotlier Magis- 
trate knows. If the Bcuigalee Oflicial were to give his head 
for it, ho could not find a room to retire to, or to wash his 
hands in. Every verandah, passage, or anti-room, is full of 
records, stolen propfM’ty, clerks, or wituessc^s. 

We need not pursiu* th(^ comjiarison further. The Magis- 
trate of Bengal hopes, vv Inui he num!)ers as many siinimej's 
(hot ones th(?y are like to b(‘) as he of Worship-Street, to ha a 
Judge or (/omiiiissioner, and to receive a salary of from 
C*2,(M)() to a year. In the mean time the English- 

man has the l)estot'it to our apjrrehension. 

Ml*. Crini]>l)(*ll has laid iniicli but no undue stress upon the 
importance of the n'gular training for the administration of 
juiblic business wliicli every civil servant receives in the 
course of his oflicial life. Public men in Imlia are from their 
first start subject to two Jintagonistic infliiouees, flattery and 
(may we use the word ?) snubbing. 

A young man gets an independent charge. Ho is told 
twenty tilings a day that he is a very Daniel come to judg- 
ment. Native officials, for their own objects, and the jmhlic, 
such as it is, combine in the attempt to persuade him that he 
is infallible. But some day, owing perhaps to an excess of 
zeal in a good cause, he take.s a hasty or illegal step, and the 
conse<|uence is a reprimand, whether in a dignified or bilious 
style depends on the temper or digestion of his superior, but 
in any case, he gets a reprimand not easily to be forgotten. 
Thus between flattery and reproof, the embryo statesman 
grows up like young Hercules between his rival mistresses. 
Virtue and Pleasure. He learns first to measure justly his 
own powers, and then to use them with certainty and prompti- 
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tilde. Take a man thus trained, before the sun has dried uj) all 
his English juices, transplant him to any colony you please, 
and put the reins of Government into his hand. The chance's 
are that he will make a good governor. We cannot call to 
our recollection the name of any statesman who, having once 
obtained a n'jiutation for civil administration in the East, has 
lost it on any other field. We could, on the other hand, name 
a score of statesmen who, having learned the art of govern- 
ment in India, have sustained a brilliant reputation all tin? 
world round. But w^e must conclude. Mr. Camplu'lPs o])ini- 
ons on the judicial system in force in our older Provinces, 
and on the rules of judicial [iractice, on the reveiuu‘,and ])olice, 
deserve a longer consideration than ^ve can give them here. 

In bringing our pn'seiit notice of “ Modern India” to a con- 
clusion, we may honestly recommend the book to thosii who 
would heconu* acquainteil with the princij>h‘s and jiractice of our 
Civil Administration in India. The remarks on the Bengal, 
Madras and Bombay Presidencies are not without their value, 
whilst llic^ information hearing on the TS\ W. Provinces and 
the Punjaub is, as we have already sai<I, (*xtensive and accurate. 
Here and there a trifiiug slij> is to Ik? detected ; as wlu?n, lor 
instance, he says of the Ahkaroe, ‘‘ This branch of revenue 
has generally been nianag<‘d by tin* Magistrates but, we re- 
peat, on the whole th(^ information given in “Modern India” 
is to be depend(.*d on. And no library in India will be 
complete without the only pojndar work devoted to tlie con- 
sideration of Indian ('ivil Government in all its branches. 


FROM THE SANSKRIT.* 

Calmly the good man, though the life-blood choke 
His utterance, smiles forgiveness on liis foe ; 

The sandal-tree, while bending to the stroke, 

Sheds perfume on the axe that lays it low. 

it. 
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V. 

SYDNEY SMITH’S LECTUIIES ON MORAL PlIlLOSOrHY. 

( Conlitimd from paye 218.> 

The twelfth of Sydney Smith’s Lectures is on Taste;” — 
a word which — when applied to those mental feelings by 
which we express a proper appreciation of the works of 
Nature or of Art — is plainly used metaphorically. When of 
any one it is said that he is a man of taste/’ it is not very 
easy to express in few words what is meant thereby ; still 
less, how the phrase came into use. Apparently, there is no 
similarity between the bodily cnjo 3 "mcnt of eatinj^ a savoury 
dish or a piece of ripe fruit, and the mental enjoyment in 
seeing a hue painting, or grounds laid out in one way 
rather than in another. Why then should the two be said 
to be the effects of taste ? It appears that there are certain 
feedings of the mind, which take place on the perception of 
certain oljjeets, or the contemplation of certain actions, 
which it has been agreed upon to compare to the sensations 
of the palate on the aj)plicatioii of certain flavours. The 
word taste thus used includes the feelings of ])cauty, of 
novelty, of grandeur, of sublimity, of propriety, and so on, 
just as the natural taste takes notice of sweetness and liitier- 
ness, heat ujul cold, juiciness and dryness. Addison, in the 
SpeetatoVy snys — ‘ vVe miiy be sure this metaphor would not 
have been so general in all tongues, had there not been a 
very great conf^irrnity between that mental taste, and that 
sensitive taste vvhieli gives us a relish of every different 
flavour that affects the palate. Accordingly we find there 
arc as many degrees of refinement in the intellectual 
faculty, as in the sense, which is marked out by this com- 
mon denojiiination.” (No. 409.) 

To consider some of the applications of this metaphor 
of taste. It is certainly a[)plied to beauty. Beautiful forms 
or figures, whether the handiwork of Nature or Art, demand 
the exercise of taste. A beautiful face, or a beautiful arch, 
or a beautiful piece of sculpture, must all he referred to 
the general standard of taste in these particular matters. 
The word, both in its original and figurative use, is always, 
or almost ^always, applied in cases of some difficulty. It 
would be no mark of natural taste to discover that honey 
was sweet, or vinegar sour; though it would *be so to distin- 
guish between half a dozen various sorts of port wine, or 
a dozen samples of green tea. So it requires no taste, or 
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very little, to discover the magnificence and sublimity of the 
Suowy llauge of the Himalayahs ; or the soft loveliness of 
the Bay of Naples; or the solemn grandeur of York Minster. 
Blit taste is required in order to appreciate the Italian above 
the Flemish school of painting; or to lay out a demesne 
to advantage ; or to give the preference to Gothic belbre 
Corinthian architecture ; or to choose one order rather 
than another, according to the description of building for 
which tlie decision is required to be made. Tiie metaphor 
of taste is also applied to ; and to all questions of 

Propriety, whether in manners, or actions, or words. But 
it is not applied to the greater vices or virtues : — 

“ If a man were to kill the minister and churchwardens of his parish, 
nohody would accuse him of want of taste. I’lie Si ythians always ate their 
grandfathers ; they behaved very respectfully to them for a long time ; hut 
as soon as their grandfathers became old and troublesome, and began to 
tell long stories, they immediately ate them : nothing could he more im- 
proper, and even disrespectful, than dining olF such near and venerable 
relations ; yet we could not with any propriety accuse them of bad taste 
in morals, Neither is the word taste used in subjects of i)ure reasoning. 
We could not say that he who discovered an error in a mathematical 
problem had a good taste for reasoning ; that he who made tlic error 
had a bad taste; — to find that 12 times 12 is 144 is not a business, of 
taste. Neither can we u.se the word taste with respect to very useful 
inventions. We could not say that liolton and Watt exhibited a great 
deal of taste in the improvements they made upon the steam engine : 
nor could we say that Archimedes exhibited a fine taste in the inaehines 
he inv’ented for dashing tf) pieces the Roman gallics, and knocking out 
the brains of the Roman soldiers. Some of those things ajijiear too 
important for the aj}[)liccitit)n of that word; others, too certain. It 
seems to have been intended that the metaphor shoulil apply to feelings 
connected with pleasure and pain, not with iluties and crimes ; with 
the superHiious, the lighter and more luxurious sensations of the. 
mind; not with those wliicli become the .subjects of apj.robation and 
disapprobation; not with those parts of knowledge which arc reducible 
to proof and demonstration, but in those which are shaded with doubt, 
and rest only on the basis of dpinion.'* — p. 158. 

Whether there is any standard of taste, aud what tliat 
standard i.s, and >vhere it is to be found, tire questions which 
will probably remain^ unanswered till the end of time. 
There are sortie points respecting which two opinions can 
hardly co-exist. The great mass of mankind are perfectly 
able to decide these, without their being summoued before 
the tribunal of taste. ‘‘ Arc splendid colours more beauti- 
ful than dull colours V ’ — says our author — is a question 

for whose settlement the most ordinary understanding is 
as good as the best.^^ But is any taste at all required to 
decide such a point ? Taste would seem to be only admissible 
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where any thing is to be decided^ about which there may be 
difference of opinion. There is no room for a second opi- 
nion whether an autumn setting sun in the country is more 
beautiful tlian a cloudy day in London ; or whether any thing 
can equal the want of beauty in the scenery near the Grand 
Trunk Koad of India, or in the architecture of some of our 
Indian places of worship. It is on coming to the more 
complicated meaning of the word beauty, adopted in the 
phrases, a “ boautifiiP poem, a “ beautiful” picture, a 
beautiful” description, that taste has room for its exercise. 
And the exercise pre-supposcs at least a slight knowledge of 
the subject; the power of judging between rival com- 
petitors ; skill in distinguishing betw^een the shadow and 
the substance, betw'cen mere gilding and pure gold. Hence, 
for the exercise of taste, there must be the absence of 
all prejudice and party spirit. There must also be ex~ 
perivnee. In seeing a picture, it is not enough to receive 
pleasure from looking at it; it is also necessary that more 
j)leasurc be leceived from looking at it than at a good 
number of others of the same class and description, be- 
fore our admiration of it would be any test of the cor- 
rectness of our taste. In hearing a speech, it would be 
no proof of good taste to be struck with th(‘ speaker, and the 
effects vvliieli he may have introdin*ed, imless we had jijre.vi- 
ously learnt to form a just estimate when eloquence was 
true, and wdicii false. Further, good taste implies, says our 
author, the existence of delicacy of feeling.” There are 
some men ot such metallic nerves, and blunt entrails, that 
Milton could never have written them into sublimity, or 
]\Iich:iel Angelo painted them into (iuiotiou : of course they 
can be no judges of the beautiful, any more than the blind 
can determine upon the diversity of colours.” Probably de- 
licMcv of disrrimhtafion more readily expresses a requisite of 
good taste, than w hat is generally called delicacy of frcUng. 
In questions of propriety, where taste has so wide a held for 
its exercise, delicacy of feeling is most necessary; but iu 
judging the merits of a painting, or^of an eloquent speech, 
or of fine scenery, it is rather doubtful ho\r far delicacy of 
feeling may rightly be termed a mne qud non in good taste. 
At least, many examples might be adduced of men who have 
never been supposed to possess this delicacy of feeling, hav- 
ing excellent taste in composition, being very good judges of 
the fine arts, and perfectly knowing how to appreciate well- 
laid-out grounds, and so on. However this may be, wher- 
ever a standard of taste is to be found on any of the many 
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subjects in which good taste can be displayed, it may be 
sai(i decidedly to exist in the opinion, or rather the jiulg- 
ment of candid men ; men not ashamed to find out excel- 
lence wherever it exists ; men who have had experience in that 
particular department of beauty which is to be submitted for 
their approval, and who have the capacity, in part innate, in 
part acquired, of distinguishing between what is really, and 
what is apparently, excellent. Men of this sort are to be 
found at all times, and in all places where civilization and 
education have been at work for generations ; and where 
they have learnt to gain wisdom slowly and cautiously, by 
reading, and attention, and thought ; by digesting the learn- 
ing and the experience of others, until these are reproduced 
in such new forms and combinations, as to appear the origi- 
nal creation of Aheir own minds. 

Closely connected with taste, arc the ideas that we form of 
the “ Beautiful.’^ This is the subject of the three next Lec- 
tures, The expression beautifuF^ is applied to the simplest 
sensations of sight j as colour, form, figure. It is also applied 
to sounds ; but not^ correctly speaking, to smell, or natuj’al 
taste, or touch. We apply the expres>siou to the face of 
nature, to personal appearance, to animals, to poetry, .to 
painting, to sculpture, to architecture, to all tlic fine arts 
which i^present animate or inanimate nature. We apply it to 
certain moral feelingvS. We apply it also to inventions in ma- 
chinery. In using the word beauty, it expresses generally the 
emotion of ih^ mrndy and the cause of that emotion. When 
we speak of the beauty of a landscape, wc mean to speak of 
certain,; feelings that looking on it excites in our minds. In 
another person, no such feelings arc excited ; and, in conse- 
quence, he denies its claim tQ be called beautiful. The causes 
which excite the feeling in/Jthe mind are in the landscape, 
the building, the painting, Ane ingenious piece of mechanism, 
and soon; the (^ects which these causes produce are in 
ourselves. Many extraneous causes add to our ideas of 
beauty by association ; but that beauty is an original quality 
of matter, there can be no doubt. Some matter has beauty, 
as it has hardness, or any other quality ; though the feeling 
excited in the human mind may be wonderfully increased by 
association. The lively green, that the herbage assumes 
after rain is of itself figreeable to the eye, but it is infinitely 
myre agreeaUe when that colour becomes the sign of plenty, 
of freshness, of liberty, of boundkss range, and of innocent 
linjoymettt, and all the pleasures of fAind we associate with 
the idea of the country.” (p. 174). That association has an 
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immense influence in the ideas we form of the beautiful 
there is no doubt. To take the case of simple melody. 
That it is beautiful in itself without any of the aids of as- 
sociation, there is no reason to doubt for an instant. A 
plain air, sung well by a good voice — which is the simplest 
form of good music — is beautiful, from the beauty of each 
particular sound, as well as from their variation. Some 
notes joined together are naturally agreeable ; others naturally 
disagreeable; and perfectly unpractised ears are delighted with 
some combinations of sounds, and not with others. The 
simplest airs have thus oftentimes by far the most beauty. 
They are understood and appreciated by all. Whereas the 
more complicated pieces of harmony inspire us with the feel- 
ing of wondiir rather than beauty. One is amazed at seeing 
such a variety of instruments all performing their own part so 
very properly and exactly ; and at hearing such a number of 
voices all getting to the end of every chorus so precisely at 
the same time, and all combining with such wonderful exact- 
ness. Let a solo break forth in the midst of the concert 
with some lively and simple air, where every thing depends 
on one voice, and the accompaniment is not thought of; the 
beauty of this simplest form of music, when carried to per- 
fection, is instantly confessed by the largest audience. There 
is no aid fiom association needed. All that is lequij’cd is 
that the song should appeal to the feelings, and be well sung ; 
and its oH'cet will be far greater than that of the more la- 
boured and complicated pieces of music that are not under- 
stood by above half that hear them. A plain and unsophisti- 
cated air, in order to havo this charm, must of course be 
sung with execution. Even Lucy Neale/^ admits of this ; 
and the utter dittercncc in the b^'J^uty of that i)opular song, 
when sung as only some few can sing it, will be acknowledged 
by every one. Another reason doubtless why plain and 
sirnphi airs arc such universal favorites, is found in the 
associations with which they are accompanied. Some peo- 
ple can never hear The Bay of Biscay, O without 
summoning up the happy countenance that in days 
of yore they were wont to watch, as its ownor completed 
the satisfaction of his guests by giving them that— his fa- 
vorite song. Others again caniiot hear it without certain 
singularly unpleasant reminiscences of the day and night 
they actually passed in that renowned Bay. Some delight 
in The Young May Mopn^^ not by reason of its having 
shone on a well remembered lover's walk ; but because the, 
band of their regiment struck up that uaerry staye^ as they 
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marched to the spot appointed for them on the Field of So- 
braon ; and they have never heard it since, but anon lines of 
well-marshalled troops, and the gallant Irish Viscount, and 
white clouds of smoke, have carried off their thoughts to the 
realities of that hard-fought battle to which '^The Young 
May Moon^^ introduced them. Is it not, too, astonishing 
how long the air lingers by the young bachelor which his 
first Love sang, and how utterly impossible it is to dissever 
it from all the associations with which in his mind it is 
so closely united ? So that to sum up what has been said 
of the beautiful in music ; — 

It proceeds from an original power in 'sound to create that feeling, 
either in its simplest state, or in those instances of its combinations 
which we call concord ; that feeling of the beautiful may be aided by 
our admiration of the skill displayed in harmony, as one agreeable 
feeling always aids and increases another; — but the principal cause 
of beauty in music, is the facility with which it is associated with feel- 
ings, from its resemblance to the tones in which feelings are expressed ; 
and that these feelings are made specific by the ministration of ])Octry, 
from the combination of which with music great i)art of the power of the 
latter is derived.” — p. 180 . * 

Passing to the beauties which fall under the province of 
sight; though association may add to the charm, there can 
be no doubt that the eye naturally deliglits in one colour 
more than another; in a rich blue, and a lively scarlet, more 
than in a dingy brown, or dirty white. But, in the case of 
forms, the same is not altogether true. There appear cer- 
tain reasons for the feelings of the beautiful, which are ex- 
cited by the forms of objects. Any form which excites the 
idea of smoothness is beautiful, except when such notion of 
smoothness is united with something disagreeable, as, e. 
the smoothness of a swelled face. The forms of regular 
figuixis are agreeable from the relation observed between the 
parts ; whereas a form oiunaturally regular would be mons- 
trous, e, g,, a square nose, or a head tapering off to a cone. 
A tree trained on espaliers is not nearly as beautiful as a 
tree left to itself ; because it gives the idea of restraint : still 
less is a tree cut into the form of a cock, or a windmill, or 
any other fanttistic shape. On the other hand, a square house 
gives no idea of restraint, since nobody wishes for wildness 
in walls, and luxuriancy in buttresses. Again, forms are 
beautiful, associated with agreeable ends, as strength, health, 
or activity: but strength in animals may so easily be 
turned to our destruction, that it requires to be joined with 
the notion of utility, to legitimatize the usage of the word 
beautiful, A horse may be termed beautiful: but only 
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Capt. Smith could ever allow that he had shot a beautiful 
tiger. 

In one point of view custom has an immense deal to do 
with our ideas of the beautiful. There is, so to speak, an 
ordinary mould in which the average of animals are cast ; 
and any sensible deviation from this customary form conveys 
a sense of deformity. A hunched-back, or crooked leg, or 
even one leg an inch or two shorter than the other, is enough 
to do away with every idea of beauty that the rest of the 
figure might convey. 

In order to show the effect of custom upon the beautiful, take a 
chin, which is of no use at all. A chin ending in a very sharp angle 
would be a perfect deformity. A man whose chin terminated in a 
point would he under the immediate necessity of retiring to America ; 
he would be a perfect horror : and for no other reason that I can possibly 
see, but that nature has shown no intention of making such a chin, — 
we have never been accustomed to see such chins.” — p. 187- 

Whilst the opposite to that which is the customary form 
is deformity, it does not follow that the customary form 
itself need be beautiful. In a similar degree that deformity 
has in it something of novelty, so must that which we decide 
to be beautiful. Tlie beautiful must be rather uncommon. 
A mere adherence to the customary form is common place ^ 
and we pass it by as unworthy of any particular notice. In 
the human conn t» nance, beauty is the result of a very great 
variety of causes. Though all the features should csehew 
any thing like imperfection ; and though each should bear a 
proper and customary proportion relatively to the others ; 
yet even all these beauties of regularity, and proportion, 
even though accompanied with a woll-rnodclled figure, are 
not in themselves sufficient to account for the extraordinary 
power which in all ages, and in every country, mme faces 
have been found to possess. Most persons will have seen a 
beautiful female face, with which no one absolute fault could be 
found ; which however they have found themselves only able 
to describe by comparing the lady to a beautiful statue. Pro- 
bably in such a case expression is the one thing wanting ; but 
what is expression, and where does it dwell ? The eyes have 
usually been supposed to have most to do with expression ; 
but certainly the mouth has something to do with it ; and 
though we never hear people talk of expression in the nose, 
or in the chin, it is very doubtful whether every feature of 
the face does not lend its aid to, or is not itself aided by, 
what we usually call expression, and which must be confes- , 
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sed by every connoisseur to be absolutely necessary to im- 
part to beauty its irresistible power. 

Oh stay ! 1 have no power to let her pass; 

My hand would free her, but iny heart says — no. 

As plays the sun upon the jjlassy streams, 

Twinkling another counterfeited beam, 

So seems this gorgeous beauty to mine eyes. 

Fain would I woo her, yet I dare not speak.” 

K. Hen. VI — i, 3. 

But us our readers would probably like to bear Sydney 
Smith^s own account of the power of beauty , be shall speak 
in his own words : — 

” In the beautiful face there is not a single deviation from custom ; 
the figure of every feature is the average figure ; the magnitude the 
average magnitude ; the proportion each hears to the other the cm.v- 
tomary proportion. The only thing which is not average, and not cus- 
tomary, is the extraordinary assemblage of averages and common 
standards in one single face : that wdiereas all human faces deviate 
from the custom of Nature in some of their magnitudes, figures, and 
projiortions, she has assembled in this single face one and all her 
models for every separate' feature : and indulged the e)^^ of man, 
unused to excellence, with the spectacle of that which is without sjiot, 
blemish, or objection. Now mind what we have to add to this bare 
assemblage of proportions, figure.s, and magnitudes; in the first place 
we add to it srnoothne.ss, a great cause of bcaiiiy ; then beautiful colours, 
which are also the signs of health, youth, and delicacy of feeling. It 
shall also express goodne.^s, compassion, gentleness, an obliging spirit, 
and a mild wisdom : and, putting all these powerful causes together, I 
think I have said enough to explain the effects which personal beauty 
produces on the destinies of men. — 

“ These, u hen the Spartan Queen apjiroached the tower, 

In secret ownM resistless beauty's power : 

They cried, ‘ no wonder such celestial charms 
‘ For nine long years hath set the world in arms ; 

‘ What winning graces, what majestic mien ! 

‘ She looks a goddess, and she moves a <|ucen !’ ” — 

“These are the causes "which made all the old senators of Troy ex- 
claim, at the sight of Helen, that the Trojans, and the well-booted 
Greeks were by no means to blame for having endured such griefs so 
long a time for such a beautiful lady.” — p. 192. 

All the beauty of motion is probably the result of asso- 
ciation. Grace is either the beauty of motion, or the beauty 
of position. Graceful movements must always be without 
difficulty or embarrassment; and graceful attitudes must 
always indicate the absence of restraint — a remark which 
we recommend .4:0 all who study attitude. The effects of 
utility and fitness, though not in theniselves causes of beau- 
ty, certainly become so when accompanied by a surprisim/ 
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adaptation of means to the end, if not associated with any 
disagreeable ideas. Hammers, and axes, and saucepans, can 
hardly be called beautiful inventions, thoua^h exceedini^'ly 
useful ; for in them the adaptation of means to the end excites 
no surprise. Nor are such inventions of war, as mines, shells, 
and the like, deemed beautiful, on account of the dreadful 
idea with wdiich they are connected, although, in their case, 
the adaption of means to the end is very remarkable. But 
the Steam Engine, the Air-pump, the Electric Telegrajdi, arc 
all beautiful inventions. An astronomical telescope is a 
beautiful instrument ; so is one of Broad w^ood’s Grand 
Pianos ; although they are both very old inventions, yet have 
they an important end in view, and would both exceedingly 
surprise any body wdio saw- them used for the first time. 
Whe.reas sliould any gentleman invent a very remarkable 
trap w hose highest end was the destruction of rats, or a 
very ingenious pair of snuffers, we should not consider him 
to have liit ui)on a beautiful discovery. 

The beauties of Architecture arc referable to the feelings 
of utility, symmetry, delicacy aiul association. Originally, 
it is very doubtful whether one order could Lave been more 
])9autiful or appro])riatc than another, apart from associa- 
tion. We have learnt to connect certain orders of Aichi- 
tccturc wdth certain buildings. A * lothie theatre, or an 
Early-Euglish ball-room, w-oidd both be very hoiHble, though 
it is only th( lorce of association which could make them 
so. We have learnt so regularly to couple the idea of a 
(diureh, and some form or other of Gothic Architecture, that 
any other Imildiiig assuming that form of Architecture, 
unless it be devoted to religious purposes, such as alms-houses 
or schools, is considered almost a solecism. To judge of 
the hmiity of any grand piece of Architecture, ordinary 
people take for granted that all is right in the choice which 
the Architect made; and merely concern themselves wt^h 
the way in which he has carried out his ideas. Thej'' derive 
pleasure from the beauty of the building, if symmetry, re- 
gularity, delicacy of design and execution, utility, raid sub- 
servience to the end to be attained are plainly apparent ; 
and they very little trouble themselves what particular order 
of Architecture they have been examining. No one c«an 
have ever had the barbarity to wish St. Paul's had been 
built in the Gothic, or Salisbury Cathedral in the Grecian, 
style of Architecture. No one can have stood by the Taj 
and longed that it had been Corinthian ; or by St. Peter's 
at Rome and wished it Oriental. 
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In Poetry the feeling of the beautiful arises from various 
causes. Poetry describes natural objects, or moral feelings, 
and generally such as are beautiful in themselves. The 
cadences at certain intervals, and the rhymes, are frequently 
another cause of beauty. Accuracy and truthfulness of 
description are also amongst these causes. Sometimes the 
subject of a poem may be anything but agreeable, and its 
descriptious be descriptions of things highly disgusting in 
themselves, and yet this may not detract from its beauty. 
The Siege of Corinth^^ is a beautiful poem, and in calling it 
so, one certainly could not exclude this passage describing 
AJp^s midnight walk, disagreeable as are the matters of 
which it treats : — 

“ And he saw the lean dogs beneath the wall 
Hold o’er the dead their carnival. 

Gorging and growling oVr carcass and limb ; 

They were too busy to bark at him ! 

From a Tartar’s skull they luid stripp’d the flesh, 

As ye peel the fig when its fruit is fresh ; 

And their white tusks crunch'd o’er the whiter skull, 

As it slipp’d through their jaws when their edge grew dull. 

As they lazily mumbled the bones of the dead. 

When they scarce could rise from the spot where they fed ; 

So well had thvy broken a lingering fast 

With those who had fallen for that niglit’s re])a8t.” 

Now, generally, description is always so much lens horrid than 
the reality. There is a great comfort moreover in reading 
this, that we were not ourselves accompanying Alp in his 
walk. The obstacles to the feeling of the beautiful arc over- 
come, in the thought that, after all, this is but a description; 
and, if we please, a description of something that never 
happened ; and, even if it did happen, and an «nctual person 
saw dogs feasting on tlie remains of those who, a few hours 
before, had been full of health and vigour, yet the horrid 
reality took place a long time ago, and a great distance ofi' ; 
and distance considerably detracts from the sense of ugliness. 
The feeling of our own personal security, and absence from 
danger, in this way wonderfully tends to detract from the 
horrors of any description, poetical or prosaic. Shipwrecks 
and battle-fields and the miseries attendant on these are 
utterly different things in poetry and in reality. The beau- 
tiful in Painting is referable to the pleasure derived from the 
display of the imitative faculty, and the skill evinced in the 
execution of the Artist. Here also, if the subject is dis- 
agreeable, or even horrible, as c. Herodias carrying to her 
mother the head of John the Baptist, or the martyrdom of 
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St. Stephen, reflected horror is far less intense than real 
horror. It is a picture of something done long ago, which 
cannot now be undone. The beauty of the painting may 
stand out apart and distinct from the painfulness of its subject. 

As to those mental feelings which have received the 
epithet of beautiful, they comprehend nearly every calm 
emotion of pleasure ; such as content, innocence, affection, 
esteem, benevolence, pity. No feeling that excites pain is 
beautiful; such as envy, malice, cruelty, hatred. '^When 
we see a man bearing testimony to the merit of his rival, 
that is beautiful ; when real injuries arc rapidly forgiven, 
that is beautiful. When any human being who has power 
and influence to defend his oppressions is as just and con- 
siderate to the feelings of others as if he were poor and 
defenceless, that is eminently beautiful/^ When a man 
sacrifices gains rather than his integrity ; when a brave man 
consents to lose credit, or be called cowardly, rather than 
act inconsistently wdth his moral sense of rectitude ; when 
a man scorns to take advantage of another's mistake, and 
repays kindness where he has received injury: — it is beauti- 
ful. That there are those who do these things prevents us 
frgm thinkiTig the world destitute of virtue, or from sup- 
posing that selfishness is one and the same witl) self-love. 

The Sublime, like the Beautiful, is feeling of the mind : 
it is a feeling of pleasure, but of tremulous pleasure, border- 
ing on th<5 conniies of pain ; such as men experience amongst 
grand scenes of nature, or when they see great actions per- 
formed. A mixture of wonder and terror almost always 
excite the feeling of tlie sublime ; and thus, says our author, 

Every body possessed of power is an object either of awe 
or sublimity, from a Justice of the Peace up to the Em- 
peror Aurungzebe — au object quite as stupendous as the 
Alps. He had thirty-five millions of revenue iu a country 
where the products of the earth are at least six times ns 
cheap as iu England : his empire extended over twenty-five 
degrees of latitude, and as many of longitude : he had 
put to death above twenty millions of people. I should 
like to know the man who could have looked at Aurung- 
zebe without feeling him to the end of his limbs, and in 
every hair of his head ! Such emperors are more sublime 
than cataracts. I think any man would have shivered 
more at the sight of Aurungzebe, than at the sight of the 
two rivers which meet at the Blue Mountains in America, 
and bursting through the whole breadth of the rocks, roll 
their victorious and united waters to the Eastern Sea.” 
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Whether Aurungzebe's tremendous perfidy might not have 
somewhat detracted from his sublimity is a question about 
which people will of course hold their own opinions. The 
feeling of terror would have been somewhat a stronger ingre- 
dient than that of wonder in the sublimity that his contem- 
poraries would have felt for him, and that such sublime so- 
vereigns, who could nod people's heads off, arc not amongst 
the wonders of the world in our degenerate age, is a thing 
on which its present inhabitants may most heartily congra- 
tulate themselves. 

Lofty mountains, and tremendons falls, strongly excite 
this feeling of the sublime. They mingle wo»ider with terror, 
and we never more utterly feel our own insignificance tliaii 
when gazing on them. A storm at sea is sublime, until the 
terror that it causes swallows up the wonder : then the 
feelings of sublimity give way to those of imminent danger, 
or despair. On the other hand, when more of wonder than 
terror constitutes the feeling of the sublime, it is almost 
wholly a pure feeling of delif/ht, A good but distant view" of 
the Snowy Range of the Himalayahs is more delightful than 
sublime : approach nearer, and the delight receives that ad- 
mixture of awe which constiiutcs the feeling of sublimity. 
A description, in order to be s!iblimc, must thus excite uo 
undue proportion of one or other of these feelings which go 
to form the ideas of the sublime. If too wonderful, we arc 
pleased with its marvels ; if too dreadful, we arc overcome 
with sorrow or disgust or indignation : though it is to he 
remembered that we arc aroused in a very ditferent way by 
reading the most forcible descriptions, and by having the 
horrors that they describe acted before us. 

Firmness and coiistaucy of purpose are often vert/ sublime. 
Sydney Smith cites the resolution of St. Paul in going up 
to Jerusalem (as descrijicd in Acts xx,) whither, though cer- 
tain that he shall undergo every sort of persecution, nothing 
should deter him from proceeding. How truly sublime, 
also, was LatirncFs speech to Ridley, as they were about to 
sufier at the stake : “ Be of good comfort, Master Ridley, and 
play the man !• We shall this day light such a candle, by 
God's grace, in England, as I trust shall never be put out 

The next subject treated in these Lectures is “ The Facul- 
ties of Animals.^^ Philosophers have been in all ages consi- 
derably puzzled respecting the distinguishing characteristics 
of brutes and human beings. Some define a brute to be an 
animal incapable of laughter. The Peripatetics denied them 
any rational powers. The Platouists allowed them reason 
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and understanding, tliough in a degree less pure and refined 
than that of men. Lactantius allows .them pvery thing a 
man has, except religion. Descartes considers, not only that 
they are absolutely destitute of reason, but of thought and 
reflection. In Pere Bougeant^s work entitled Philosophi- 
cal Armisemcnt in the Language of Beasts,^' he contends 
that each animal is inhabited by a distinct and separate 
danl ! Doubtless the worthy Father would have allowed that 
the malevolence of these familiar spirits must have consider- 
ably varied ; those dwelling within tigers, or cobras, or 
scorpions, being decidedly more mischievous than those in- 
habiting faithful spaniels, favorite horses, and such like com- 
panionable creatures. Now'-a-days most persons agree that 
animals are guided by instinct, and it is supposed that in- 
stincl differs from reason, in that the former acts without the 
consciousness that the means it uses are subservient to the 
end that is to be attained. ‘^Actions performed with a 
view to accomplish a certain end are rational. Actions per- 
formed without the spontaneity of the agent are automatic. 
Actions regularly performed without a view to the conse- 
quences they produce arc imtinctiveJ^ What instinct is, 
however, it is not very easy to determine. If it is not 
reason, it certainly is not imitation; for animals follow the 
same rules of action as the seniors of tlicir own species, 
without tlic ^smallest instruction from them, and without 
the benefit of their example. A brood of young ducks, hatched 
under a hen, take to the water witliout having seen so much 
as one duck dabbling about in her favorite element, and 
even against the strongest remonstrances of their spurious 
parent. Nor. can instinct be mere accident; for nobody 
(except Buifon) could call it accident that contrives the 
combs and cells of all the new swarms of bees that are con- 
stantly starting into being on one and the same exquisite 
plan for combining strength durability and convenience. It 
cannot be accident that a robin red-breast, artificially hatch- 
ed, should build a nest exactly like all other robins that have 
ever gone before him : or that a wasp, in laying one egg in 
one hole in the sand, should place in each hole just sufficient 
food to secure the juvenile wasp from dying of hunger, and 
for supporting it till such time as it can itself go in search 
for food ! Nature, or rather Nature^s God, has decided .with 
the most perfect precision how every animal shall breed 
and build, and has restricted them to a particular style and 
description of habitation, i^pd to a particular mode of pre- 
paring for their infant progeny. However their knowledge 

3 M 
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is gained, it is certainly not gained as our knowledge is, 
by experience, and imitation, and the adaptation of certain 
means to certain ends. Their wonderful instinct appears to 
be given them solely for mere purposes of existence. 

When an animal^s life is endangered, he developes the li- 
mited resources of his nature ; for every thing else he has 
no talents at all ; nor has any animal ever betrayed the 
slightest disposition to knowledge, — except as knowledge 
gratified immediately his hunger, or as it would immedia- 
tely have secured his life.^' (p. 271.) This doubtless is the 
7*ule ; but what arc we to say of the intelligence of a shep- 
herd's dog, and his selecting out of a larrje flock, one aheep 
which has been named by his master ? There is nothing in 
this that one can refer to eating and drinking, unless tlu; 
shepherd were to punish a mistake by refusing his faitliful 
companion a bone at his next meal. It is not merely 
knowledge, but knowledge acquired apparently for the sole 
use of being an assistance to man. And if we take the de- 
finition above given of rational actions, that they are those 
performed with a view to accomplish certain ends, who can 
possibly deny that a dog — able to select a particular sheep out 
of the flock, on being spoken to by its master — has some- 
thing which, if it be not reason, is a siiigularly good imita- 
tioirof it ? Or take a case cited by Sydney Smith himself, 
— the case of two gi’cyhounds whilst coursing a hare, — one of 
them runs to a gap in the hedge, wliich it has known before*, 
and through which, it is very probable the hare w ill pass ; 
and waits there till puss falls iuto the trap that he has set 
for her. But even this is not to be compared to an anecdote 
in the late Bishop JStanlcy's interesting History of Birds, 
because dogs have long ago established so very liigh a reputa- 
tion for sagacity. The good Bishop (and he was not a man 
to print, as bxets, m^re fables) tells us of a landlord of an 
inn in Cambridgeshire who possessed a Raven wdiich fre- 
quently went out hunting with a dog that had been bred up 
with him. On their arrival at a cover, the dog entered, and 
drove the hares and rabbits from the thicket, whilst tlic 
Raven, posted on the outside of the cover, seized every one 
that came in his way ; when the dog immediately hastened 
to his assistance, and by their joint efforts nothing escaped I 
{Histortf of Birds, p. 202.) Now, nobody can conceive 
any respectable dog and raven being compelled to carry 
on such very ingenious poaching from sheer hunger’s sake. 
We suppose them to have been imbued with an actual 
love of the sport; though how are we to explain this by 
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what we call instinct ? Who can wonder that the game- 
keeper of the preserves which the dog and raven patro- 
nized should have completely agreed with the view taken by 
Perc Bougeant ? 

It appears tliat^ under altered circumstances, animals 
change, and even reverse, their original propensities. Eagles 
have been brought up on bread and milk, and doves fed on 
raw beef. A most curious change of instinct is mentioned 
by Darwin: — ^^Thc bees carried over to Barbadoes and the 
W(jstcrn Isles ceased to lay up any honey after the first 
}'car, as they found it not useful to them. They found the 
wcatlier so fine, and materials for making honey so plentiful, 
that they quitted their grave and prudent and mercantile 
character, became exceedingly profligate and debauched, cat 
up their capital, resolved to work no more, and amused them- 
selves by dying about the sugar-houses a\ul stinging the 
blacks.” (p. 252) So that a change in the circumstances by 
which animals arc surrounded may produce a change in 
tlieir minds as well as their bodies. This however does not 
disprove the existence of instinct, but only points out the 
n/nses on wliich it depends. Nor docs it disprove the exis- 
tence of instinct that a hen will sit on other eggs than her 
owui, or on a piece of egg-shaped chalk. The instinct it has 
leads it to cherish by its body’s w^:;rr ith that which it. pro- 
duces. If this i., well, or even partially, represented by 
sonictbiiig else its instinct is not suflicicnt to detect the 
deceit, liuinau cunning is unquestionably too much for 
animals’ instinct. 

All the best Avriters on this subject, such as Locke, Ileid, 
Hartley, and Stewart, consider that there are in the minds of 
l)nites traces, faint tliough they be, of human faculties. The 
great source of man’s superiority is the immeasurable dispro- 
portion of those faculties of which nature has given the low- 
est rudiments to brutes. Addison sums up some very intei- 
cstiug remarks on this subject by saying : — Tliere is not in 
my opiniou any thing more mysterious in nature than this 
instinct in animals, which thus rises above reason, and falls 
infinitely below it. It cannot be accounted for by any pro- 
perties in matter, and at the same time works after so odd a 
manner that one cannot think it the faculty of an intellec- 
tual being. For my own part, Hook on it as upon the prin- 
ciple of the gravitation of bodies, which is not to be explained 
by any known qualities inherent iu the bodies themselves, 
nor from any law s of rnechauism ; but, according to the best 
notions of the greatest philosophers, is an immediate impres- 
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sion from the first Mover, and the Divine energy acting in 
the creatures." 

One very observable thing is the umfor7nity of those ac- 
tions of which instinct is the cause. Bees and birds build as 
they built two thousand years ago : and village girls cause 
new swarms to settle, now-a-days, by the same tinklings. 

“ liinc nescio quA dulcedine laetae 
Progeniem nidosqiie fovent : hinc arte recenles 
Excudiint ceras, et mella tenacia finf^unt. 

Hinc ubi jam emissum caveis ad sidera cceli 
Nare per wstatem iiqiiidam suspexeris aj^iiien, 

Obacuramqiie train vento mirabcre nubein ; 

Contemplator ; a(pias dulces et frondea semper 
Tecta })etunt : hue tu jussos asperge sajjorcs, 

Trita melisphylla, et cerintba? ignobile gramen : 

Tinnitusque cic, et Mairis quate cymbnla circum.'* 

Georg, iv. 55 — 63. 

Then wolves and other beasts of prey kill a very great deal 
more than they can possibly eat at one time. Experience 
has not yet taught them any good method of curing their 
superfluous supply on one day, and preserving it for another. 
Sheep and oxen and pigs are now the same easy prey of 
man they ever were. They have never yet entered into any 
alliance whereby to defeat the counsels of men ; and mutton 
and beef and pork are just as popular as they w'erc hundreds 
of years ago ; and will in all probability continue so till in- 
stinct rises into perfect reason, and animals can lay their 
heads together" to defeat the evil designs of mankind. Nor 
is it any objection to this that certain races of human beings 
— such as llindoos — are apparently as averse to improve- 
ment as animals ; since they are so by reason of religious 
prejudice, transmitted from father to child. Plainly, if a 
Brahminical infant, on first coming into the world, were 
steadily to refuse the* breast of a Soodra nurse ; or if, on 
advancing to years of discretion, and having been brought 
up where Hinduism prevailed not, the young gentleman 
should faint away on the sight of a piece of roast beef, we 
might reasonably suppose his aversion to have anything to do 
with an inferi6r caste, was an original principle of his nature, 
and that his veneration for cows was instinctive. But as his 
ideas about caste and cows are formed under the advice 
and instruction of other Brahmins, we conclude that such 
ideas are the result of imitation, strengthened, — as we 
happen to know them to be — by all the aids of association 
that religion, or rather education, can possibly be made to 
produce. 
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Of the Affections of animals innumerable anecdotes might 
Jjc told, not mere iin authenticated myths, but real, positive, 
facts. As ravens have been brought into some notice by one 
of Dickens’s earlier fictions, it may be as well to justify the 
story of the novelist by an anecdote from the Saturday Ma- 
gazinvy exhibiting the attachment formed between a dog 
and a raven, not merely for spending a pleasant hour toge- 
ther out hunting, but for real friendship’s sake : — 

“ A gentleman, who was staying at the Red Lion Inn, Hungerford, 
as, on one occasion, he drove into the yard, broke the leg of a favorite 
Newfoundland dog. Whilst he and one or two others were examining 
the injury, a raven named Ralph — long connected with the establish- 
ment — was looking on also, and was evidently making his remarks on 
what was going on. The dog was tied up in the stable, and Ral])h 
from that moment regularly visited him, brought him bones and inf)re 
costly provisions, and treated him as a nurse would treat a sick child. 
One night, by some accident, Ralph^s hole of ingress into the stable 
was blocked up, and in the morning the door was so pecked away that, 
had it not been opened, in another hour he would have effected an 
entrance for himself.’’ 

It appeared, moreover, that this raven had acted with 
similar kindness ou other occasions to dogs who had re- 
tired for a time ou medical certificate. 

Sydney Smith docs not particularly rc fer to that remark- 
able instinct which displays itself, so far as we know, in 
evenj animal — in the w^oridcrfiil afieetion on the part of the 
parent towards its young, so kmg as the young oiws are 
unable to take cart of themselves, ilut vso long f>nly. Imine- 
diately the young one is capable of supporting itself, the 
parental afiection seems to cease. Birds drive their young 
out of their nests, and yet if the young one is confined to a 
cage, or from any cause unable to supply itself with food, the 
parental care continues ! 

If, then, it is correct that animals have many of the same 
sort of faculties as man, it is very interesting to enquire into 
the causes of man’s superiority. Our author notes amongst 
the causes ( 1 ) his longevity ; (2) his gregarious nature ; (3) the 
structure of his body and mechanism of his hands ; ^4) his 
size and strength. But then elephants live to a very respect- 
able age ; and the habits of various animals are gregarious. 
Some baboons have very good hands, and make a very good 
use of them. One we heai’d of, not long ago, descended 
from a tree, and put his arms round a lady’s neck, whose 
palanquin had been put down for the bearers to rest ! Then 
they are very good mimics, and are extremely fond of socie- 
ty/ though wont to be somewhat pugnacious; and that 
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class of tlie siraious tribe which attains to the greatest sta- 
ture lias very great strength also. Yet, at present, with 
all these advantages, none of this tribe have taken any very 
surprising part in the political revolutions of the earth ; 
they have done nothing for science ; are very ignorant of 
the use to which steam may be put ; do not even consult 
telescopes ; and have not provided themselves with any 
more formidable weapons for the annoyance of man than 
cocoa-nuts. The fact seems to be that, though some of the 
qualities of mind which we possess are shared in by brutes, it 
is in so very trifling a degree as to be iusuflicieut to render 
them any advantage against us. Further, it is a great mis- 
fortune to brutes that they are unable to read, and write, 
and cast up accounts. Doubtless, in the case of such as 
are fond of society, their gregarious habits w^ould lie 
wonderfully improved by these little accornplisli meats. Till 
a new era dawnis in which they shall be able very 
greatly to surpass what they are at present, the human 
species has little to fear from any serious rivalry on the 
part of other animals. One may safely allow' that, wdiilst 
it has pleased our Maker to endue these, the inferior crea- 
tures of His Creation, with some qualities of mind, to mail 
there has been given ail these qualities, in a totally dif- 
ferent degree, and for far higher and nobler ends. In him 
are implanted the voice of conscience, and the pown^r of 
exercising lus reasoning faculties, and turning them to the 
best account in the preparation for an eternal state, for 
which his reason and conscience alike declare him to be 
intended ; and, in the preparation fur w Inch, his best fa- 
culties are most nobly (*ui ployed. 

We pass to the third course of these Lectures — the first 
in which course is On the Active Powers of the Mind/^ that 
is, those principles of our nature wliicli inqnil us to action 
— the Will, as distinguished from the IJnderstandhuj. Reid 
and Stewart divide these active principles into Appetites, 
Desires, Affections, Self-love, and the Moral Faculty. By 
Appetites are understood those feelings which, originating in 
the body, operate after certain intervals, as hunger and thirst ; 
and cease, for a time, after the attainment of their ob- 
jects, those objects being, for instance, food, and drink, and 
the refection of the body. By Desires are understood 
such feelings as neither take their rise from the body, nor 
operate periodically, nor cease after the attainment of 
their objects, as the desire of knowledge, of power, or of 
superiority. Under Affections arc classed all those active 
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principles, whose object is the comnmnication of joy or pain 
to others. Accordingly resentment, revenge, hatred, be- 
long to this class, as well as pity or gratitude. The com- 
mon word for such aflections as hatred or revenge, in their 
higher degrees, is Passions, Emotion is a transient fit of 
passion. It is necessary always to bear in mind the dif- 
ference between the affections themselves, their signs, their 
causes, and their consequences. If a man grievously injured 
is very angry, and strongly inclined to assault his enemy, he 
will exhibit certain signs of the angry feelings of which his 
adversary’s conduct will be the cause, and the inclination to 
resentment the consequence. To define mental feelings is 
impossible, however easy to state their causes or their con- 
sequences. The particular feeling of which the consequence 
is compunctious confusion is called shame ; and the particu- 
lar feeling wdiieh creates a disposition to revenge is called 
anger ; and the particular feeling which excites a readiness 
to relieve is called pity. But if any one does not know what 
the feeling of shame is, or what the feeling of pity is, it will 
be impossible to instruct him by definitions into feeling 
ashamed of himsi lf, or into pity for any body else. 

Tlie first ({uestion that arises respecting human passions 
and desires is — AVhat is their origin ? Ileid and Ids school con- 
sider tlurm original prhici/fles of Inim iU natui’o, that iiO ac- 
count enn be gi\cn of their oriirin, and that they are in us, 
because such is tJiC constitution of our nature. Hartley, on 
the other hand, that they are not original impulses oi our 
nature, that not only all our intellectual pleasures and pains, 
but that all the phenomena of memory, imagination, reason- 
ing, and every mental affection and operation, are only differ- 
ent modes, or cases, of the association of ideas ; so that no- 
thing more is necessary to make any man Avhatever lie is than 
a capacity of feeling pleasure, and pain, and the principle of 
association.” To take, e. g., the emotion of fear. AAh re the 
capacity of being afraid an innate principle of our nature, 
a child of four months old would shrink from a viper, 
or the flame of a candle, or a loaded pistol. Fear is 
the expectation of pain ; and till a child know s that pain 
will ensue on touching certain objects, he can have no fear 
for them. Directly, however, he has associated the two 
ideas, of the object, and the pain which it may cause, he 
will not touch it. When he has found out, as children ex- 
ceedingly soon find out, that he is very ignorant about the 
consequences of doing certain things, he comes to have a 
general fear respecting every thing in which he has 
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had no actual experience ; as children, often being burnt, 
not raerely dread fire, but every thing resembling fire, and 
whicli might, therefore, cause the same uncomfortable sen- 
sations. Mamas are often astonished how kindly their ba- 
bies take the first dose of physic, and how exceedingly sus- 
picious tiiey afterwards become even of the most harmless 
liquid possible \ how glad they are to sec the doctor’s mild 
face, and insinuating manners, until they have learnt to 
associate him with a very sharp and unpleasant sensation 
about their gums. Take again the affections of resentment, 
and benevolence, A young child hates nobody ; but if his 
ayah happens to pinch him when he cries, as ayahs arc 
sometimes apt to do, he soon begins to associate her with 
the pinches. lie first hates the pinching, and then the 
pincher. He further learns by experience that threats, and 
afterwards actual pain, are the consequences of disobe- 
dience. Connecting these things, he finds that obedience 
is more to his interest than disobedience. If his servant 
does not obey him, he will endeavour to gain her obedience 
as Kts has been gained ; and, so far as he can, will threaten 
and beat those who contradict him, and cherish resentment 
as a means of gratifying his will, until he passes on some- 
wliat higher up the ladder of learning by experience, and 
finds out that resentment is often utterly useless, and that 
inferiors must submit to their superiors. The reason why the 
young gentleman at school could not bear Dr. Fell, though 
— so far as we knoAv — never yet discovered, mmt have been 
in existence. It is utterly impossible that it was a natural 
dislike, or that if the excellent doctor had been presented to 
the boA", whilst he Avas a baby in his nurse’s arms, he 
Avould have entertained the smallest feeling of resentment 
against the black gaiters and bald head of his future precep- 
tor. So again, an infant loves nobody, but w hen be has 
once and again experienced the pleasure of eating, he begins 
to associate his nurse with that pleasure ; she is always by 
him when he is being made so exceedingly comfortable ; and, 
after a Avliilc, the idea of the food is obliterated, and the sight 
of lier giA^cs him pleasure after his meal, as well as before it. 
He begins to love her, without reference to the advantage 
she procures him — as mamas not unfrequently find out who 
leave their babies to dhyes. 

These things lead to the establishment of a curious and 
important law of association, namely, that what we love or 
hate for its uses, w'e afterwards come to love or hate for its 
own sake. The idea, connecting tw^o others, gradually dis- 
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appears, and the two others coalesce. As another illustra- 
tion o£this, take the passion of Avarice. A child admires a 
sovereign as he admires a shining farthing. Afterwards, 
discovering that sovereigns purchase more comforts than 
farthings, he greatly prefers them : afterwards money is 
loved, not merely for the comforts it purchases, but for its 
own sake ; till, at last, the man will deny himself comforts, 
in order to indulge his love of money. The uniting idea ivS 
completely obliterated, having been sacrificed to the ideas 
which it was the means of uniting. Much the same may 
be said of the affections of esteem and of power ; of all 
human affections, that have such mighty influence, and 
perform so many miracles in this passing scene, where the 
minds of men are alike actors and spectators. Providence 
has implanted the capacity of feeling pleasure and pain, 
and the faculty of association. These arc the simple ru- 
diments and beginnings of our nature, whence come all the 
joys whicli gladden, and all the woes which embitter life. 

As the above view of the affections of the human mind 
seems to be the correct one, all human affections may be 
divided into those belouging to the family of pain, or those 
belonging to the family of pleamre. 

As to the former of these, all bad passions are the growth 
of our sensations of immediate, rr tr(>*spcctive or prospec- 
tive evils. From the sensation of evil which cither is, or 
has been, or ma} be done us, comes the desire of inflicting it, 
or malevolence ; displeasure and the desire of displeasing , in 
other words Jiatrcd and revenge. The difference between 
grief and pain, is that the former is applied to those uneasy 
sensations which do not centre in the body; the latter to 
those which do. The loss of a friend, or of our reputation, 
causes grief : the loss of a limb, pain. Grief is a general 
term fw all sensations of evil of the former class, when 
those sensations have not a specific name. When grief 
arises from the loss of esteem, it is called sharne. When 
from the loss of power, or of friendship, or of fortune, it 
takes the general name of grief When grief is accompany 
ed with the idea of its being caused by a vokmtary agent, 
resentment arises ; and, though resentment may almost be 
said to arise naturally after grief caused by a voluntary 
agent ; yet, if it be only considered how very compound is 
the feeling of resentment, and how much knowledge it sup- 
poses in order to connect cause and effect, it will be perfectly 
evident that resentment is no" originaJ principle of our 
nature, but the result of observation and experience. A 
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child must be able first to connect the pin that pricks him 
with the band that holds it; then to know that thft hand 
was directed by a voluntary agent, who had no need so to 
direct it ; further to ascertain that this agent will feel pain 
if pricked ; and again to argue that he has a right to inflict 
upon this agent the pain previously inflicted upon him : — 
and not till after these processes has he learned to prick in 
his turn. To say that a child is born with all this knowledge 
is absurd. By degrees he comes to acquire it, but only by 
degrees. He begins by wreaking his vengeance on the table 
against which he has knocked his head, or the chair over 
which he has tumbled ; and it is only after some experience 
that he finds out that rods, and tables, and chairs are very 
harmless things in themselves ; that they cannot feel and 
cannot inflict pain ; and that it is quite useless directing his 
anger against such objects. Afterwards the idea of justice 
rises before him, which leads him to conclude that resent- 
ment is proper only when the injury was intentional, and 
this leads him to enquire and examine before he resei»^. A 
further step is, to learn that public laws are intended^tt^ pro* 
vent men from taking the laws into their own handi| mid that 
society is kept together by preventing those outbrmia crf;Te- 
sentment which have the injury of others for theiP^^olqect. 

Contempt is that painful emotion which a human being 
excites in our minds by degrading conduct. It diminishes 
resentment in such injuries as depend, in any degree, on 
the character of the person who inflicts them ; though, not in 
all injuries. A man may be so devoid of good principles, 
and have so bad a character, that his abuse may be com- 
pletely pow^erless to do evil. We may despise him too much 
to notice him ; but if his ill-will should proceed to action as 
well as abuse, if he should attempt to horsewhip or-^lto 
cudgel us, our resentment would instantly arise. Pe g e iili ^ 
ne^s is resentment caused by trifles. Envy is 
caused by superiority which we consider to be rewarded 
beyond its own proper merits. Malice is Oither the ab- 
stract love of doing mischief, or the loV^ of doing it for the 
most trivial causes of oflFence. Kesentment, so soon as it 
escapes proper bounds, may degenerate into malice. Sulki- 
ness is anger half subdued by fear. Jealousy is another 
pecliliar modification of anger, caused by the love we think 
tb be due to ourselves being transferred to another, and is, 
as most people know, a very frequent cause of sudden and un- 
bounded hatred. Cruelty is the development, by acts of tor- 
ture, of settled, unrestrained, and often causeless anger. Those 
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most accustomed to the gratification of the will, are most apt 
to be cruel. Pear is the apprehension of future evil. The 
feeling of fear is diminished, if under similar circumstances 
no ill consequences have formerly ensued ; but is increased, 
where those consequences have once and again resulted. 
A sailor has no sense of fear in a storm, because he has fre- 
quently been in danger as great ; but a passenger, who has 
not had the same experience, fears ; and his fear will be ex- 
ceedingly increased, if he has once before, in the only jour- 
ney he ever made at sea, been in imminent peril. In fear, 
hope abates the apprehension of the certainty of evil ; but 
when hope has vanished, and nothing remains but despair, 
the passion assumes all sort of forms ; — resignation, stupor, 
frantic rage, and so on. Suspicion is of the family of fear : 
it is fear of the motives of our fellow-creatures. Remorse is 
the sensation of present grief, on account of past faults 
now irremediable. 

As to the affections that belong to the family of pleasure y 
they may be divided into the memory of past good ; the en- 
joyment of present good; the anticipation of future good ; 
and the desire to do others good. The recollection of past 
enjoyments is tinged with a certain melancholy, which cir- 
cumstance makes this recurrence to the past doubly plea- 
sant to some minds. Hope concerns itself altogether with 
the future ; and thus a very great di^^tinetion in character is 
observable between those who fondly dwell on the past, and 
those who are anxiously looking forward to the future ; be- 
tween the contemplative and the active class : — 

‘‘ So far as the contemplation of the past does not go to put us out 
of conceit with the future, it is wise : when it does, it is the idleness of 
genius and feeling; but it idleness, and is a corruption, which 
comes from those imperfect moralists, the poets, who are ever disposed 
to chaunt mankind out of the vigorous cheerfulness of hope, and to in- 
fuse, in its stead, a feeling of past happiness ; which, however calm and 
beautiful it may appear, is injurious when it softens and unstrings the 
mind, and renders it useless for the struggles of life.” — p, 32b. 

Benevolence, or the desire to do good to others is com- 
monly caused by love, gratitude and compassion. Sydney 
Smith considers another source of benevolence to be " the 
disinterested and impartial admiration of power and wealth/^ 
and that a high degree of benevolence is excited tolvards 
the richy the great, and the fortunatey He cites a passage 
from Adam Smith to support his view. It may be correct, 
but — with the highest respect for both Sydney, and Adam, 
Smith — we cannot ourselves see how the mere circumstance 
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of a man’s having a good deal of money, or a good deal of 
j)Ovver, irrespective of the use which he makes of them^ should 
excite in other poorer and less influential folks the feeling 
of benevolence. The question is, whetlier, knowing nothing 
whatever of a man, except that he is rich or powerful, we 
should have a kinder feeling towards Am, or a stronger desire 
to do him good, then towards one who had not these attrac- 
tions. We extremely doubt whether any one, who had not 
been reared in a perfect hot-bed of aristocracy, and who had 
not been taught to bow down before the shrine of mammon, 
would entertain these feelings of benevolence; and indeed 
whether even the greatest sycophant, apart from his ex^ 
pectation of receiving something in return for his benevolence, 
would be better disposed towards a rich man than an equal. 
All that have read Horace must remember one of his amus- 
ing pieces of advice : — 

“ Quando pauperiem, missis ambagibus, horres, 

Accipt*, qua ratione qiicas diiescere. Tiirdus 
Sive aliud privum dabitur tibi, devolet illuc 
Res ubi magna nitet, domino sene ; dulcia poraa, 

Et quoscunque feret cultus tibi fundus honores. 

Ante Larem gustet vent rabilior Lore dives,'* 

Sat. : ii. 5 . 9 - 14 . ' 

We confess we have great suspicions of benevolence to- 
wards men of large pockets and considerable influence. 

Cupboard love” is more often the proper word : and we be- 
lieve the feeling of envy to be more often excited than be- 
nevolence at tlie sight of wealth and power in the hands of 
another, when it is unkiiown how he use.s his gifts. Whilst, 
if it be known that they are badly used, in such a case feel- 
ings of direct ill-will and contempt would more generally 
be engendered. 

Everything which •excites pleasure is, in some degree, 
apt to excite benevolence. A handsome countenance, or a 
good figure, are in themselves capable of conciliating some 
degree of favour. But as considerable difference exists 
respecting the beauty of the human countenance : — 

“ Non omnes eadera mirantur amantque/'— 

handsome ladies and gentlemeh will do well not to count 
too much on this predisposition to entertain kindly feelings 
towards them. The messenger of good news is always an 
object for benevolence; so is any one capable of giving us 
amusement; and thus it comes to pass, that those that 
have the dining and supping virtues often play a more con- 
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spicuous part in society than the greatest and most august 
of human beings," Then, the love of excellence is a species 
of benevolence; “ an honest and zealous admiration of 
talent and virtue wherever they are found — an admiration 
which no disparity of situation, no spirit of party, none of 
the hateful and disuniting feelings can extinguish." Respect 
and esteem are low degrees of benevolence, excited by jus- 
tice or integrity, prudence or caution. Affection is more 
permanent when mingled with respect, because the absence 
of respect implies disapprobation, which, in time, wdll efface 
all feelings of benevolence. Then the pleasures of the body 
are decidedly favorable to the benevolent emotion. A good 
dinner inclines every body to good nature, forgiveness, and 
generosity. The mollia tempora fundi is a great matter. 

“ He was not taken well : he had not din’d : 

The veins unfiird, our blood is cold, and then 

AVe pout upon the morning, are unapt 

To give or to forgive ; but when we have stuff’d 

Thevse j)ipes, and these conveyances of our blood 

With wine and feeding, we have suppler souls 

Than in our priest-like fasts : tlierefore Til watch him 

Till he be dieted to my request, 

And then I’ll set upon him. 

Cortol inus. v, I . 

We have been able to give only a ^cry imperfect analysis 
of the Lectures ou the Evil and Ponevofont Affection^:, and 
pass to that w hich has Surpri.se, Variety, and Novelty" for 
its subject. Strici ly speaking, what is new and singular excites 
wonder; what is surprise ; what is //mz/ or beautu 

fitly admiration. We wonder at the rare phenomena of na- 
ture. We are surprised with things, often seen before, but not 
expected at. such a time or in such a place. We admire the 
vastness of a mountain, though tliere is nothing in it but 
what we expected to see. We admire Mont Blanc, though 
\vc have seen the Hiraalayahs; or though we have seen 
Mont Blanc itself repeatedly before. When an object of 
any kind which has been for some time expected presents 
itself, it does not cause the same emotion as though it was 
totally unexpected — the anticipation having* prepared us 
for the reality. But when the thing is totally unexpected, 
and especially if it presents a strong contrast to what had 
existed before, the emotion may b# tremendous. The sud- 
den new s of coming into a large fortune has thrown persons 
previously very poor into delirium, or complete madness. 
Dr. Gregory of Edinburgh, in his Lectures on the Practice 
of Medicine, mentions a most singular instance of the effects 
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of sudden and unexpected news of this sort. He was once 
sent to a family in the country^ consisting of a mother and 
two daughters, who had recently succeeded to a very large 
and unexpected fortune. Upon his arrival at the house, he 
was met by the eldest daughter, who, with great appearance 
of agitation, cautioned him against her mother and sister, 
and informed him they were both mad. He very soon 
perceived that this lady was so herself; and, on visiting the 
other two, found they were not a jot better ! Their as- 
tonishment and joy on being raised from poverty to extreme 
opulence had been such as completely to overthrow the little 
reason they had previously possessed. Bad news suddenly 
communicated has frequently much the same effect. Hyste- 
rical tits, or the wildness of despair, or the madness of 
melancholy, and sometimes instant death — these have all 
been occasioned by bad news ; and hence with persons of 
susceptible temperament too great caution cannot be taken 
in imparting such news. No wise man will ever undertake 
to be the bearer of ill news, unless he considers it his impe- 
rative duty : — 

“ Give to a gracious message 
An host of tongues ; but let ilUtidings tell 
Themselves, when they be felt/' 

Ant. and Chop. ii. 5. 

The greater the contrast, so also the greater the surprise, 
and the worse the consequences. Surprises of joy when 
the mind is sunk in grief ; or surprises of grief when it is 
elated with joy, are therefore the most insupportable; and 
of these two — the former is even more insupportable than 
the latter. Of novelty, there are two kinds, novelty in par- 
ticular objects, and novelty in their succession. Novelty has 
degrees ; for though any thing we have not seen before is 
new to us, we may h^ve been made so perfectly aware of 
its general appearance that, on seeing it, we can hardly 
realize the circumstance of-our never having seen it before. 
Gentlemen in India, who have never seen the Crystal Palace, 
but who have taken in the Blustrated News, will doubtless 
walk into it next time they happen to go to Sydenham as 
unconcernedly as though they were entering their own 
mess room. The . effects of change produced in the mind 
by variety, is plainly referable to the effects which objects 
have upon us for good or evil, in other words, for pleasure 
or pain. A child is excited by new objects from the hope 
of the pleasure, or fear of the pain, they may produce. The 
suddenness with which they are presented soon renders 
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it necessary for him to be able to discriminate between 
those that produce agreeable and those that produce dis- 
agreeable feelings^ and the excitement of this keeping the at- 
tention awake to the possible consequences of new sights be^ 
comes in itself so pleasant, that without it the human mind 
stagnates. There is, in the same way, a pleasure in observing 
the differences and resemblances of objects, and, after the 
mind has once got the notion that new things are to be 
watched on account of their consequences, their novelty 
becomes attractive on account of itself. When novelty pro- 
duces great effects, it is always combined with some other 
principles. The same is true of surprise. Alone, they pro- 
duce very small effects. Mingled with admiration they may 
produce the greatest. We are surprised to find a child^s 
shoe lying in the road, but there is nothing at all, in the 
shoe or the circumstance, to excite admiration. It is 
when a new object, in itself a subject of admiration, sud- 
denly bursts upon our view, that the strongest sensations 
of surprise and novelty are produced which the mind is 
capable of feeling. The love of novelty is the foundation 
of the love of .knowledge. Addison says — '^The Supreme 
Author of our being has annexed a secret pleasure to the 
idea of any thing that is new or uncommon that He might 
encourage us in the pursuit after knowledge, and engage us 
to search into the wonders of His Creation ; for every new 
idea brings such a pleasure along with it, as rewards any 
pains we have taken in its acquisition, and consequently 
serves as a motive to put us upon fresh discoveries.'^ In 
the minds of the young, therefore, this love of novelty should 
not be discouraged, but kept within proper limits. It has 
been in all ages the parent of fiction. Not merely does this 
love still continue to call fairies, Pucks, and goblins, into 
existence ; but it had the greatest share in inventing those 
more formidable errors which held such firm hold on the 
human mind — as astrology, witchcraft, demonology, and all 
the sciences which depended on the agency of invisible 
spirits. Long ago witches went out of fashion. The Philo- 
sopher's stone has given place to the fields of California and 
Australia : and modern alchemists depart on their search, 
armed not with crucibles and retorts, but with strong pick- 
axes and stout hammers. Stars have for some time been 
consulted exclusively of Cambridge Wranglers, and Oxford 
first-class-men : and* by them, there is every reason to be- 
lieve, rather with a view to snug fellowships, and college 
livings than with any intent to ^^read the Book of Fate," 
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and make themselves and others excessively wretched. Still, 
in spite of modern realism, novelty has its charms ; and a 
slight relish for the marvellous we hold to impart an increas- 
ed enjoyment to the harmless amusements of youth. 

The last Lectures in the volume are Ou Habit,^^ the force 
of which every body admits, though why it should be a law 
of our nature that past thoughts and actions should exercise 
so material an influence upon the present and the future, it 
is not easy to explain. We might have been so constituted 
that what we had done many times before should have had 
no further influence upon us ; but the contrary is the case. 
When ideas are united together, by reason of their having 
been previously joined, we call it association. One idea 
may be associated with another idea. The singing of birds 
may bring before us green fields ; and few Idvers of W ords- 
worth will forget the account to which he turns this in 
“ the Reverie of Poor Susan,^^ which we make no apology 
for putting down here, for the benefit of any who are unfor- 
tunate enough not to possess a copy of Wordsworth^s 
poetry: — 

1 , 

“At the corner of Wood Street, when daylight appears, 

Hangs a thrush that sings loud, it has sung for three years ; 
Poor Susan has pass’d by the spot, and has heard 
In the silence of morning the song of the Bird. 

2 . 

Tis a note of enchantment; what ails her? She sees 
A mountain ascending, a vision of trees ; 

Bright volumes of vapour through Lotbbury glide, 

And a river flows on through the vale of Cbeapside. 

. 3 . 

Green pastures she views in the midst of the dale, 

Down which she jjo often has tripp’d with her pail ; 

And a single small cottage, a nest like a dove’s, 

The one only dwelling on that she loves. 

4 . 

She looks, and her heart is in heav’n ; but they fade. 

The mist and the river, the hill and the shade : 

Hie stream will not flow, and the hill will not rise. 

And the colours have all pass’d away from her eyes ! 

An idea attd a feeling may be associated together. Or 
joy or any other passion may suggest ideas; — and so on. 
When all these ideas and feelings are confined merely to the 
mind, they pass under the name of association: but when 
wc begin to act in a customary manner, then it is h&Mt. 
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Habits are activey as when we do things wliich we are prone 
to do because we have done them : or they are passive, as 
when we sufl’er things we are prone to suffer, because we 
have suffered them. It appears a general law that habit 
diminishes physical sensibility: whatever affects the body 
affects it less by repetition. Opium-eaters, drunkards, 
cigar or pipe-smokers and snuff-takers, are all perfectly 
aware of the different effects on them that tlicir favorite 
drug or licpior has, after the habit has been formed, and long 
persisted in. Some few facts appear to militate against 
this conclusion. The Tea-Tasters of the Honourable East 
India (U)mpany used wonderfully to improve their poAver of 
discrimination in the various samples of the fragrant leaf. 
Wine-Tasters at the Docks, after a few years’ experience, 
arrive at such perfection as to be able to taste twenty kinds 
of Port Wine, and say in a minute which is the best of the 
twenty. Some Aldermen get so nice about their turtle, 
that after the first spoonful they can predicate to a certainty 
what establishment furnished the banquet. Every one 
who has been to the Blind Asylum must have been asto- 
nished at the facility Avith Avhich raised letters were read by 
the touch. WliA^ are these things as they are, if habit de- 
creases sensibility ? The answ'er is — that it is not habit that 
increases the sensibility, but attention that increases the 
judgment and the delicacy of discrindnation : — 

“Tlic mail who hus been rubbing clotli« all liis lifetime between lha 
finger and thu’iili, has most probably not such an acute feeling as I 
have, who have nvide no such use of ray finger and thumb; luit he has 
a fixt and lively attention to what feeling he has, and he knows the qua- 
lity of cloth of which that feeling is the indication. In all feeling, 
where attention is not concerned, he is just like every one else : heat 
affects him less if he has hecri exposed to it frequently ; so does cold. 
In bis own jieculiar art he does not deviate from the general law of di- 
minished sensibility, but cotmteracts that Inw^ by his great increase of 
attention. This rule of the diminution of sensibility by habit im iudes, 
of course, pleasure, as well as pain : nothing which \vc eat or drink 
constantly can remain either pleasant or painful ; repetition infallibly 
diminishes both the pleasure and the pain.’' — p. 39f*- 

If this then be the effect of habit on the pleasure or pain 
of the body, is tlie same the case where the body is not con- 
cerned — L e,y are we less likely to feci a passion, because we 
have felt it before ? The answer must be decidedly — no. A 
man who has habituated himself to fly into violent outbreaks 
of anger is by no means less likely to indulge in fits as vio- 
lent again. Or take the passion of Avarice. A man who has 
accustomed himself to hoard is not more likely to desist from 

3 o 
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indulging his favorite habit. Or the passion of Fear ; a per- 
son wlio has liad a good number of serious frights becomes 
nmcli more nervous and timid, instead of less so. A cliild 
wlio has been frequently scratched — twice a week, say — by 
the cat, for a month, w^ould not, as a general rule, be at all 
more disposed to boldness in venturing into the society of the 
feline tribe. The fear that the first scratch occasioned would, 
at each repetition, have gone on increasing in an arithmeti- 
cal, if not geometrical, proportion. In instances where men 
encounter perils to wdiich they are accustomed wuth greater 
resolution than at first, it is either because they have found 
out new' resources bj^ which the danger may be obviated, or 
because experience teaches them that the danger is less 
than they at first supposed. An officer who had been in 
throe actions, and seriously wounded in each, would go into 
a fourth with very different notions of the danger to one 
who had been in three and escaped from each untouched. 
Envy is invariably increased by habit. Perhaps this is not 
the case in Compassion : for doctors come to amputate limbs 
without, apparent!}', the very smallest compassion for the 
poor creature on whom they arc practising. This however 
is hardl}' a fair test. Lot us hope the idea of ])crforrmng a 
skilful oj)eration, and thereby relieving the sufferer, is thdr 
mode of compassionating liim at sucli a time. For all habi- 
tual actions very little attention of mind, or body, is requir- 
ed, An expert arithmetician would with difficulty r(?call 
the time when it took him half nii liour's serious thought 
and labour to add up a single row^ of figures. That Made- 
inoisellcs Taglioiii and Cerito should have ever had to sub- 
mit to putting out their toes, and hopping from one foot on 
to the other, by way of learning Ikmv to balance thems(!lvcs, 
is almost incredible. That accompli. shed piauo-fortists 
sliould have ever had to w-orry themselves and their inusic- 
mi.strcsses over crotchets and quavers, iind go up and down 
the piano first with one hand then with the other, would 
surpass all belief unless one had sometimes heard young la- 
dies practising.'’ Wliat wonderful effects habit must have 
had over tho iniisclcs of the fingers and the powder of read- 
ing the language of melody ! What great resolution must 
be required to face the difficulties that arc spread before a 
w'ould-bc musician ! — 

“Just so in learning to walk, or in grown up persons learning to 
skate ; it requires a speoi/ic resolution to put one leg before another. A 
skater standn tottering and trembling in his slippery career ; and when 
he has resolved which leg he will move the next, is obeyed by that leg 
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in a very awkward, reluctant, and inutinous manner, — the very Ic^ 
which, when it has acquired a great iiumljer of associated strains and 
postures, is to gain its master deathless reputation as a Hying Mercury, 
and render Iiim the envy and glory of the .Serpentine.” — p. 405. 

A liiibit may bo said to he formed, when a difficulty is felt 
at not di)ing the thing, or a pain, from its not being done. 
Eiiglishmcu and Englishwomen have very generally fallen 
into the liabit of drinking tea out of cups, and not out of 
glass tumblers. So very strong has this habit become, that 
to oblige juiy elderly lady to drink her tea out of a tumbler 
would be to forbid her the use of that grateful beverage al- 
together. Or again, beer out of a tea-cup would be so ex- 
trenudy repugnant to military ideas, that were a General 
Order issued that every otlicer should use this description of 
driidving v(^ssel,' there can be no doubt — if the order received 
the attention that is commonly given to General Orders — 
that for many months 1 he consumption of ale in India would 
i)(^ exceedingly decreased. Yet what is it but habit, which 
lias inad(^ us so exei^ssively dislike beer out of (/liiua cups, 
and tea out of glass tumbhu’s ? 

The shorter the period between the n'petition of a habit, 
the slrongor, as a general rule, the habit becomes. A habit 
formed of/ahtsi thv (jratn is more easy break than one 
that goes along with it: .mkI tlierc is ahv iys a great [iroh.jbi- 
lity of a recurreiu'e to that vice, whitdi most easily besets us. 
This Father Mattju w found in Ireland ; the habit of abstain- 
ing from whiski‘\ laapiircd a good deal more resolution lo 
form, and to k(uq) when formed, than the previous habit of 
indulging in that favorite potation. One elfeet of liabit, or 
custom, is that it regulates a good number of things which 
iiotliing else regulates, — such as dress, ceremony, and the 
conventional usages of society. Quakers and other foolish 
pedants have done all tliey can to deny Ibis empire to cus- 
tom. It is the habit of Knglislimen to speak to one .iiio- 
ther ill the plural number ; and though, doiditless, it might 
be more correct to use the singular number, habit has decid- 
ed ill favour of the former. It is a liabit com in on to Arch- 
bisliojis of Canterbury., and Dukes, and even Governor- 
Generals, to inform poor curates, or union doctors, or young 
ensigns, if they have occasion to correspond with them, 
that they are their obedient and humble servants ; and it is a 
mark of good sense on the part of the latter to allow these 
dignified piTSons to follow their usual habit and custom, 
without exactly acting on the understanding that all these 
little pieces of politeness are true to the letter. All such 
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usaj^es as arc adopted, and used, and understood in a cer- 
tain, well-defined, sense; and have nothinj:^ in them con- 
trary to virtue and religion, it is mere affectation to oppose. 
Superiority is shewn, not in refusing to follow harmless 
customs, but in rising above the mass of mankind; in 
being more virtuous, or more learned, or more skilful, or 
more self-denying : in acquiring habits that shall benefit 
society — such as energy, and vigour, and the control of 
temper, and the subjugation of all evil passions. For ha- 
bit has an enormous power over the whole man. Though 
it imparts no new principles, it determines the order and 
force of those wliich do exist in our nature. It neutralizes 
human passions, and deadens their power of injury. It 
makes pleasant things disagreeable, and turns irksome 
employments into direct enjoyment. It prepares men for 
grand struggles, and braces them for splendid exertions. 
By hal)it, the General is calm and collected, as he marshals 
his half-disheartened reserve for the last onset, which is 
to decide the fate of two powerful nations, and add another 
to the list of Defeats or Victories sustained by his Country's 
arms. By habit, the skilful Surgeon is inspired with the 
firmest self-possession, even at those awful moments when 
life and death wait on every movement of liis knife. By 
habit, the Orator may learn the charm that subdues, or ex- 
cites, human passions ; and that leads crowds as children 
arc led. By habit, all may ensure a victory over themselves, 
deny themselves, rule their own spirits. But let our au- 
tlior conclude this imperfect sketch of his valuable Lec- 
tures on Moral Philosophy, in his own beautiful language : — 

It is impossible not to perceive in this analysis of the nature of 
habit, that powerful effect which it must exercise uj)oii human hap})i- 
ness, by connecting the future with the present, and exposing us to do 
again that wliich we have already done. If we wish to know who is 
the most degraded of huAian beings; — if it be any object of curiosity 
in moral science to gauge the dimensions of wretchedness, and to sec how 
deep the miseries of man can reach; if this be any object of curiosity, 
look for the man who has practised a vice so long, that he curses it, 
and dings to it ; that he pursues it, because he feels a great law of his 
nature driving him on towards it; but reaching it, know's that it will 
gnaw his heart', and tear his vitals, and make him roll himself in the 
dust with anguish. Say every thing for vice which you can say, mag- 
nify any pleasure as much as you please, but don’t believe you can 
keep it ,* don’t believe you have any secret for sending on quicker the 
sluggish blood, and for refre.shing the faded nerve. Nero and Caligula, 
and all those who have had the vices and the riches of the world at 
their command, have never been able to do this. Yet you will not quit 
what you do not love ; and you will linger on over the putrid fragments, 
and the nauseous carrion, after the blood, and the taste, and the sweet- 
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ness are vanished away. But the wise toil, and the true ^lory of life 
is, to turn all these provisions of nature, all these j?reat laws of the 
mind, to {^ood ; and to seize hold of the power of habit for fi.vin^ and 
securing virtue ; for if the difficulties with which we begin were always 
to continue, we might all cry out with Brutus, — ‘ I have followed thee, O 
Virtue ! as a real thing, and thou art but a name!’ But the state which 
repays us is that halntual virtue, which makes it as natural to a man 
to act right, as to breathe ; which so incorporates goodness with the 
system, that jmre thoughts are conceived without study and just ac- 
tions performed without effort : as it is the perfection of health, when 
every bodily organ acts without exciting attention : when the heart 
beats, and the lungs play, and the pulses flow, without reminding us 
that the mechanism of life is at work. So is it with the beauty of mo- 
ral life ! when man is just, and generous, and good, without knowing 
that he is practising any virtue or overcoming any difficulty : and the 
truly happy man is he, who, at llie close of a long life, has so changed 
his original natui c, that he feels it an effort to do wrong, and a mere 
com[)liance with habit to perform every great and sacred duty of life.” 
— p. 400. 


TO A Dmil FRIEND, 

,Who had for many years, and up to bis death, been utterly deprived 
of hearing. 

It liaih been told me tbai tby wed-jmised mind 
Bears thee iinfuirmt 1 above tby d* ep distress ; 

Til at thougli thine ear be dull, thine eye not Jess 
Bes}i(’aks tht heart as glad as ever kind, — 

“ liiglit t( the sun, and music to the wind,” — 

'I’haii wlien it pleased the Almighty God to bless 
Thine ear with .sounds it now can hardly guess ; 

Thy Faith doth hear the “ still small voice” behind. 

God hath not left thee comfortless, my Friend ! 

Children, and friends, and thy most constant mate, 

With ])ious thoughts of thy pure bosom, blend 
To wbivsper of the beatific state ; 

Voices of love now thrill into thine heart; 

“ We all shall meet where angels are, and never part.” 
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VI. 

THE REV. 0. DAVIES’S VISITATION SERMON." 

The recent dearth of f]ieoIo«*ical documents [)osses.sin^ any 
local interest — if we except an unhap))y attack on tin? system 
of Bishop's College, in the Church Mlssionartf lieport, 
whicli our respected Bisliop, it is understood, has denounced 
in the strongest terms of ccmsnre — induces us to notic(' the 
Visitation Sermon which was pn^ached in St. Paul’s Catlie- 
drjil on tlie 1st of October last, and afterwards }>rinted, al- 
thoiig-li it secmis not to have been in geiUTal circulation, and 
lias only lately r(‘acli(*d ns. 

Tliis publication, which derives no importance eitluu’ from 
its intrinsic nun-its as a sermon, or from tlu? ])Osition of its 
author, conies before us with this strou;^ claim on our attri- 
tion, that it is “ printed,” as the tille-pagi,' infoians us, “ by 
command of the Lord Bisliop.” Without holding his Lord- 
ship res])onsiblc? for every thing whicli may b(? given to tlie 
pulilic under his sanction, we est<H>m it our duty to re]>Iy <^ven 
to the weakest assailant of our ^stinctive views of truth, il'ln; 
comes forward w ith so resp<*ctahle an intro(Iu(*tion. 

Wlien a clergyman so young as Mr. llavi(‘s has been 
selected, in preferrice to his Fathers in tlie Mini.stry, and 
even, — as he ajipears to have understood it — for tludr in- 
struction, to explain the duties of the priestly oHici^ w e should 
have expected to meet w ith something brilliant as a composi- 
tion, logical in argument, aiuJ modest and uuassiimiug in 
tone. But wbih? the couclu<ion of the dis(*ourse, wliich 
might well beconu* the jiartiiig exhortation of some* grey- 
haired Prelate, exhibits any tiling but sell-distrust, we never 
remember to have met with any writing of a coutro\ ersial 
cliaracter more loose and confus(‘d in its reasoning. 

The first p.'igf^s are a simjile distortion of the amdogy Ix^- 
tvveen the projiertii'S *of a Vine, and those of the Visible 
Church, vvhlcfi Mr. Newniiari, in his sound mind, so ably 
liandlcd in the third volume of his Parochial Sermons. And 
from this source all that is truthful and ajiposite in the dis- 
course wliich we are examining appears to liave bemi de- 
rived. For although M r. Davies imputes to tlie Oxford Theo- 
logians doctrines, with respect to the virtue of sacraments, 


A Hf.umds prenched at St Paul's Cat hfidral, CalcutfUy on Wednesday t 
(}rtohir l.v/, I S.'")!, on occasion of the Sixth Triennial Visitation of the Kitjhl 
lieverfuid J>anietf Lord Bishop of Calcutta and Metropolitan in lndia\bff 
C. Davif.s, B.A., Missionary of St, PauVs Cathedral. Phinted by com- 

MAKl) OF THE liORT) BlSHOP. CALCUTTA ; 1851. 
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Riul tho state of irreligious members of tlie Cliiircli, vvhioli are 
ex[)ressly eoiitradieted in thosiJ pages, l)y a Tractarian writer 
of no iiieaii celebrity, yet the plagiarism of ideas, and the 
princi]>l(; “ est ei ah koste docAtri^" has been carried out in 
the most fearless manner. We cannot resist the temptation 
to place side by side a few of the passages most remarkable 
for the concurrence of doctrina and smitiment, while m o avail 
ourselves of the opportunity to quote in, extamj a very beau- 
tiful description of the Visible Cliurcli of Clurst. 


Mk. Newman. 


Mu. Davies. 


Mr. Newman states that there is no 
inherent ifraee in the Church as far as 
the wicked are concerned, althoutjh 
thc)^ are outwardly and truly memhers 
of it. 

“Or cf)nsider the fip^urc of a tree 
which is our Lord’s own instance—A 
vino has many branches, and i they are 
all Honrisln'fl hy the .sv/y; which circulates 
throuijjhout. ** There may he dead 
hraarhes, still they are upon one and the 
scifsaiiu tree ^Vere they us numerous 
as the sound one.s, were they a hundred 
limes as many, they would not form a 
tivo hy themselves. — vol. lii, s;t. Avi. 

Atxaiii. “ I’ht ea.sc is the same a.s 
rej 2 ;anls the C/hui’eh ; > Its inrisihle pri~ 
vileyes ra.vifc Ihronyhiaif it, hut there 
may he, on ilic part of individuals, 
obstacles (»r impediments which siis- 
jjend Ihair enjoyment of them. It is 
one thiiij^’ to he admitted into the body, 
and another thin«r to enjoy its privi- 
leges. •< ft i/lle men are impenitent, the 
(/race of the Christian clecfum does not 
operate in their (Aise. And in propor- 
tion to their carelessness and profane- 
ness (hj they quench the spirit. Hence 
it is that faith is ncccs.sary for our jus- 
tiftcation, as an iiidisjtensihle condition, 
where it can he had. Simon Ma^us, 
we may securely pjrant, was profited 
nothing hy his baptism ; the font of 
regeneration was opened upon him, but 
his heart was closed. The blessing 
was put into his hand, hut he had not 
that which alone could a}»prehend and 
ap])ly it. It was sealed up for him, and 
only penitence and faith could unseal 
Mr^lbid. 


Mr. Davies, in refuting 
error.s which he seems to be- 
lieve are the errors of 'J’rac- 
tarians, echoes Mr. Newman’s 
teaching. 


1 sacraments corres- 

pond to those inward tuhi- 
clo''*, which convey the sap 
fi'om the root ol the Vine to 
the branches. 

2 ijike them they operate hy a 
hidden injluenve i>f which the 
ejl'crls only are. visihle. Like 
them they enalde the beuever 
to bring forth fruit, and like 
them, it must he added, they 
^convey 7(o grace whate’fC to 
ike •unhelierer. ^ The dead 
branch remains in the Tree .'* — 
Sei. p. 7. 
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“There is no invisible Church yet | ^ In external appearance it 
formed, it is but a name as yet ; a name \ often resembles the rest, espe- 
given to those who are hidden, and j dally if it he not the time of 
known to God only, and as yet but f fruit. — Hid. 
half formed, the unripe and gradually j 
ripening fruit which grows on the ! 
stem of the Church Visible — 5 As well [ 
might we attempt to foretell the blossom ^ ? 
which will at length turn to account, and ' 
ripen for the gathering, and then count- j 
ingup all these, and joining them toge- ; 
ther in our minds, call them by the j 
name of a tree, as attempt now to asso- j 

ciate in one the true elect of God. < * 

They are scattered about amid the j 
leaves of that Mystical Vine winch is j 

seen, 6 and receive their nurture from its [ ® And though the fruitful 

trunk and branches. They live on its ; branches reached far 

Sacraments and Ministry ; they gain : they derived their spiritual 

light and salvation from its rites and j strength from that root 

ordinances ; they commimicate with | alone. — p. 5. 

each other through it; they obey its | 

rulers ; they walk together with its | 

members ; they do not dare to judge j 

of this man or that man, on their - 

right hand or their left, w'hethcr or | 

not he is absolutely of the num- j 

her of those who shall be saved. | 7 Neither on the other hand 
7 1 hey accei)t all as their brethren in : we any reason to con- 

Chnst, as partakers of the same ge- i individuals are 

neral promises, who have not openly , members of Christ, 

cast oH Christ~as really brethren till ; tjj] conduct proves that 
death comes, as those who fulfil their < 

calling most strictly.-ser, xvii. i of raembership.-p. 12. 

The last paralleHsin which we liave instanced is as near an 
approach to an orthodox statement as we could fairly have ex- 
pected. We have “no reason to conclude that any indivi- 
duals are not made members of Christ’’; and if their conduct 
in after life is sinful, we have then evidence before us tliat 
the grace of Clod is not indefectible. 

In the sentences wliich avo have collated, the traces of 
indirect ejuatation are too obvious to permit us to doubt that 
Mr. Davies liad studied attentively tlu'se sermons of Mr. 
Newman. But if tins is the case, be must lx; widl aware that 
all liis orthodox positions had been foresbriled, and that all 
the imputations and insinuated errors, which he associates with 
Tractarian opinions, had been positiv’^ely disowned beforehand 
— nay,, that the direct contradictory of tliose insinuations had 
been cjqplicitly maintained — by the very Corypliaeus of the 
Oxford .School. Did Mr. Davies presume upon the evangeh 
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loal ig’norance* of his audienco when lie liad recourse to 
Mr. Newman’s sermons, to refute a Ncwinanism of his own 
creation ? 

But to pursue our criticism, wliicli is no easy task with one 
w^o, at every encounter, proves a metaphorical Proteus to 
the gras]> of our imagination. The versatility of his similes 
reduces the matter-of-fact reviewer to the despair which Dr. 
Dryasdust experienced in his amusing dialogues with the 
Aiitlior of Waverley — I am unable to dispute with you in 
metaphor, Sir.” The Church is now the weak and Jiriiber 
Vine, and no trei.* but tlie Vine will expn^ss the image of the 
Church (pages 4 and 5) ; and now it is the sturdy olive tree 
(page 8) — a figuni which St. Paul could use without embarass- 
rnent, because the ideas which w'oiild exhibit the Vine as the 
exclusive sunthol f)f tlie Church are not to be found in the Scrip- 
ture. Then the Sacraments at page 5 are some of tlie “ exter- 
m nal props on which the branches lean,” and anon th(»y “ cor- 
resjiond to tliose inward tubicles,” (we hav(^ not in our posses- 
sion a horticultural dictionary, but we cannot find this word 
in Johnson) “ which convey the sap from the root of the Vine 
to the branches.” And besides this, the writer, when it suits 
his j)urp()se, appears to ernjdoy metajilior v^ith the precision 
of syllogism, and syllogism wdth the elasticity of meta])hor. 
If* one Scripture describes the Church as a V^ine,+ this is a con- 
clusive sign of her weaknes» and d<*pe;idence. If another 
text speaks of her as a branch of tiie Vine, that is a proof that 
she does not possess the strength and vigour of the tree. 
Thus, in page 5, are reminded that the Vine represents the 
Church, a statement which the language of the prophecies 
naturally forces upon our mind. But then in page () the 
projdielical iinag(' is discardtal, and we are told that t|ie Church 
is not th(^ Vine but only a bough of the tree. Td ape|k of 
her as “ the Vine,” or as “ putting fortli quickening power,” 
is to “ substitute the Church for Christ.*’ “ What inherent 
}>ower,’’ it is demanded, “ has the branch ? Disseve r it from 
the stem, and it droops and dies. The Church's power i^ 
all derived. It is iu no sense independent.” But surely 
the writer must have forgotten that the inspired Books 


* From the recent aspersions of Bishop’s Collegrc, it would appear that ig- 
norance is one of the cardinal qualities of true Religion, and the dissemina- 
tion of knowledge must bo reckoned among the mortal sins of the Church 
system. 

t I'his is much the same as if we should form the following syllogism 
from Homer’s metaphors. iBneas is a Lion— Lions are quadrupeds— there- 
fore iEneas is a quadruped. 

3 i» 
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liave spoken of the Cluireh, not as a Branclj, but as a 
Tree, and therefore (for the whole argument hinges 
upon the figment that the Church is not the Vine) all the 
perilous consequences which he ascribes to this view are ap- 
plicable, in the first instance, to the language of the Proph^Js. 
It is true that, although the Church is called the Vine in the 
prophetical writings, our Lord applies this designation to 
Himself in the Gospel ; and the simple exi>lanation is, that 
the mystical union between Christ and tlie Church is so close 
and indissoluble, that while Jeremiah and Hosea could 
speak of Israel as the Vine of God, our Lord could say, 
without any contradiction or confusion of ideas, “ I am the 
Vine. Ye are tlie branches.^^ If we have no warrant to 
apply the image of the whole Tree to the Church — if by so 
doing we “ substitute the Church for Christ” — what must we 
say to the far bolder metaphor which St. Paul fre(|uently 
employs, when he speaks of tln^ Church as “ the Body of 
Jesus Christ ?*’ But the Gospel itself represents the ( -hurcli, 
not only as the separate and diverging branches of one st(mj, 
but as a single mighty Tree, as in tlie case of tlie mustard 
seed, illustrating thereby its unity and universality. The fact 
is, that Mr. Davies jippoars to have follo\v(»d the ideas of Mr. 
Newman as far as possible, adojiting his ]»r(;misr»s, but endea- 
vouring to avoid his conclusion, and “ infelix puer, atque irnpar 
congressus Acliilli”* he has met with such succ('ss as w'(* 
should have expcjcted. So long as the metaphor of the \\m 
expresses only the “ feebleness and insignifican(*o^^ of the 
Church, the parallel is allowed ; but wdien it seems to incorjK)- 
rate us with Him wdio has taken the Church's nam(‘ and gra- 
ciously applied it to liimself, then Mr. Davies and the Scrip- 
ture can no longer w^alk together. We can scarcely ft)llow him 
throi^h the mazes in which he now involves him.self, but we 
think we can discovert in the genuine image of the Scripture, 
a luminous consistency between the Old Testament and the 
New, wliich our author altogether interrupts. The Church, 
inspired by Christ, and mystically identified with Him, is 
the Vine of Projdiecy, and individual Christians are the 
branches in particular. So the Church collectively is “ the 
Body of Christ,” and its constituents individually are “mem- 
bers in particular.” Any particular branch may be cor- 
rupted — any particular limb may mortify. Yet the Tree sur- 
vives; the Body continues to exist. The corrupt branch is a 

^ In Mr. Newman’s present relations with Dr. Acbilli exceptions may be 
taken to this illustration. — Ed. 
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part of the Tree, until it falls. The mortifying limb is a 
member of tlie Body, until it is amputated. But this ascribes 
no independence to the Church. We lay our destructive 
hands with some compunction upon Mr. Davieses theory, 
which assumes that the trunk of a tree is more independent 
than the boughs, but we believe that there is a reciprocity of 
sustentation between a tree and its branches — between the 
body and its members. We remember, in our scliool-days, 
that Meuenius Agrippa took some pains to shew that the 
body was not independent of its members ; and, in its natural 
state, even the leaves of the tree contribute in decomposition 
to the vigour of the parent stem. But, not to consider so 
narrowly as this, tlu* C'hurch may surely ))e likened to a pro- 
digii>us Vine, s])r(;adiiig out its brandies into all lands, with- 
out implying tliat it grows of itself and bears fruit of itself 
Is it to be inferred when we speak of a tree that tb(> plant 
is sell-existent? Can a tree any more than a branch flourish, 
fructify, or oven live without the external influences of light, 
heat and moisture ?^ VVe are at a loss therefore to discover 
why the ideas of independence and self-existence should be 
involved in speaking of the Church, as the Prophets spoke, 
not. merely as tlie branches but as the whole substance of the 
A^ine. Nay, we are prejiared to go a stt.p further, and most 
positively deny tliat any of those writers, whom Mr. Davies 
comes forward to assail, have ever es< rib' d any such proper- 
ties to the Cburdi. The mock Tractarianism which was set 
ii]» b<‘fore tlu* CI(‘rgy of the Diocese on the 1st October to 
be triumpliaiitly knocked down by the Preacher, was very 
mucli like Oliver Proudfiite’s wooden Soldan which lie had 
tlie skill to cleave most valorously from the crown of the 
head to the chin, though ho acknowledged it w^ould put liis 
hand out of fence to be ojiposed to a real aiitago^t of flesh 
and blood. 

We proceed now to consider the doctrine of ‘‘ the in- 
herent grace of Sacraments,” which Mr. Davies, with like 
inaccuracy, ascribes to his opponents. For here, too, we 
have reason to complain that our tenets should be described 
in terms which are calculated to convey a very unfair im- 
pression to the casual reader. The meaning which must na- 
turally be put upon this phrase is this, that we describe Bap- 
tism as conferring spiritual benefits on all its recipients, infant 
or adult, without faith and without repentance, and that w'e 
gainsay St. Augustine’s position, as ipioted in our Article, 
with respect to an impenitent or unbelieving communicant. 
The unqualified assertion of the inherent grace of Sacra- 
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nieiits would mean nothing less than this — It would imply 
that the outward rite can communicate spiritual blessings, 
apart from the Divine Influence, and apart from the disposi- 
tions of the recipient. In such a sense we can confidently 
state that we are not acquainted with the writings of any 
Anglican Clergyman who holds the doctrine which Mr. 
Davies has impugned. 

With respect to Infant Baptism, although its benefits are 
not conditional upon the manifest faith or repentance of the 
recipient, we still deny that we ascribe aijy inherent virtue to 
the outward form. If the vrord inherent grace is used in 
contradistinction to imparted grace, we most cordially agree 
with Mr. Davies in repudiating such a doctrine. Most fully 
and entirely do we subscribe to the statement that “ the 
power^^ of liajytism “is all derived.’^ “ It is in no sense 
independent.’^ We are persuaded that “ the Sacraments, as 
w’ell as all the ordinances and ministries of the Church, are 
mere channels of grace.*’ We only wonder that any one 
should think it w'orth his while to preach or to print a refu- 
tation of the contrary opinion. But if by accusing us of hold- 
ing “ the inherent grace of Baptism” it is merely meant tliat 
Infant Baptism confers grace, according to our system, 
without the pre-requisites of faith and rop<mtance, which are 
required of adults, w^e must reluctantly follow our assailant 
into that great controversy, the battk-field of the day, into 
which Mr. Davies has needlessly, and, considering the charac- 
ter of Ills audience, we cannot but think somewhat presump- 
tuously, intruded himself. We shall merely premise that 
whenever we speak of Jiaptism conferring grace, we believe 
that all spiritual grace is derived from the express gift of 
God, and that we receive it in the Sacrament of Baptism, 
Ix^cause f Ailt is the Divinely appointed channel through w Inch 
it pleases Him to conv^t^y His grace. 

The first passage, at which we take exception, is the quo- 
tation from Hooker (page 6), which contaitiKS two instances 
of a very common but most reprehensible controversial dis- 
honesty. This passage is introduced with im mediate* refer- 
ence to the Sacraments in general, but is evidently intended 
to bear a particular application to the case of Infant Baptism. 
Now, in the first place, this w^as not the case which Hooker 
had in view in this part of his treatise ; and, secondly, when 
he does refer to it, liis language is of a very different de- 
scription. These are circumstances which ought to have been 
fairly and candidly acknowledged, to protect those not con- 
versant with religious questions from a very natural mis- 
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apprehension. The ordinary reader, a civilian for instance, 
too much occupied with his own professional work to refer to 
theological authorities, and trusting too implicitly to the 
reading and candour of a Teacher who comes before him 
with tlie credentials of the Bisho}), will probably satisfy him- 
self from this statement that one of the greatest — perhaps 
the greatest writer in our Church — is quite in accordance with 
Mr. Davies’s view^s of Baptism. But, we imagine, he would 
feel a very honest indignation, if, on reference to the original 
works, he should discover that neither Hooker nor Cardinal 
Bonaventura (a strange ally for one who thinks (page 10) 
that the most essential difference between sound Protestant- 
ism and Poj)ery consists in their respective estimation of this 
Sacraintuit) were speaking of Infant Baptism, which is really 
the subject of this Sermon, and that Ilookor^s doctrine on 
this (juestiou was diametrically opposite to that which the 
w riter would lead us to siipposci. To adduce one passage 
often quoted from this high authority in common with maiiv 
others of like import — 

“ As we arc not naturally men without birth, so neither are we Chris- 
tian men, in the eye of the Church of (lod, hut by new birth, nor 
acrordinj? to tlie manifest ordinary course of divine disj)cnsation new 
horn, hut by that baptism which both declareth and maktth us Chris- 
tians. In which respect we justly hold it to le the door of our actual 
entrance into (iod s house, the first apparent beginnin{2^ oi life — a seal 
jHThaps to the ^race of election before received, but to our sanctification 
here a step that hatli not any before it.*' — Book v; c. Go. 

It should liardly bo necessary for us to ])oint out ^hat lan- 
guage wliich may well describe the nature of the Sacraments 
with respect to adults, w^ould he inappropriate if used with 
reference to. Infant Baptism. Mr. Davies demurs to the 
necessity of drawing a distinction between the properties of 
Baj)tism as applied to adults or infants. But surely he 
himself, if he does not virtually give us three Sacraments, 
drawls a far wider distinction between the two cases than we 
could venture to suggest. In the case of adults lie refers the 
blessing to the Divine covenant and the disposition of the 
recipient. In the case of infants he would make the bless- 
ing contingent on the faith of Sponsors, which is a hufiian 
ordinance, and on obligations incurred by proxy. Surely, if 
regeneration depends upon the human part of the institu- 
tion, and the vicarious piety of others, “ Infant Baptism is 
altogether a different ordinance from adult Baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper;” ho different, that if the inward and spiri- 
tual grace of Baptism is given or withheld, as Mr. Davies 
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we suppose would tell us, according to tlie character of the 
sponsors, who are not of Divine appointment, we cannot 
understand liow those who maintain this opinion can class 
Infant Baptism with the “ Sacraments ordained of Christ 
Himself.’* Though our distinction is not so broad as Mr. 
Davies’s, yet we do distinguish betwx^en the passive babe and 
the responsible adult, and with this explanation it will be 
readily understood why our most eminent Divines, in speak- 
ing of the latter, would use tcnns very different from that 
which they employed when treating of* the former subject. 

With similar disingermousness w’o are presented (pp. 9 and 
10) wdth only one side of the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
opinions. And yet there is perhaps no doctrinal staltunent 
emanating from a living pastor of the Church, which has 
excited so much attention as the following : — 

“ Happily for our Church, the framers of its ritual took their doctrine 
from the general tenor and promises of Scripture ; and by a providen- 
tial care extending over a Church so framed, the succeeding Indicvers 
in Calvin were, never allowed to introduce their sul)tleties into her intel- 
ligible and rational formularies. Tlierefore we are instructed to ileclare 
that those who are devoted to Christ as Infants hy Baptism, are rrppne- 
rate; i. e. are accepted of God in the Beloved; and dying without ac- 
tual sin are undoubtedly saved. And therefore we hold that those who 
grow u|) may or may not fall from this state of grace — and that tho.ye 
who have fallen may or may not recover and be finally saved.’’ — Jpos~ 
tolical Preaching Considered: — By John Biki> Sd.mnku, M. A. Sixth 
Edition : p. 173. 

The parallel which Mr. Davies, still mistaking metaphor 
for urguiiieut, ])ur9iies in page 8 between tlie Divine opera- 
tions, and tho3(^ of an unskilful husbandman, whose grafts 
fail througli bis awkwardness or ignorance, is too uninviting 
to detain us for an instant. We shall only observe that his 
explanation seem.s to render Divine grace subservient to the 
qualities of the minist<?r, which is near akin to the Popish 
doctrine of grace contingent upon the intention of the Priest. 

We pass on to the second position maintained in the Ser- 
mon — “ the two-fold character of the Church,** which we 
would wish to regard as nothing more than an inaccurate state- 
ment of an undoubted truth. If Mr. Davies merely means 
to say that all those who have received Bajitismal Regenera- 
tion — ^that all the members of the Visible Church — will not 
continue unto the end, and be finally saved, he has only 
ecGoed an axiom of our creed, which, if more clearly ex- 
pressed, would have spared him the trouble of composing 
the whole of the 2nd paragraph of his 13th page. For 
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tl^iis awful truth is quite sufficient to counteract “ the danger- 
ous consequence of a belief in the inlierent virtue of Bap- 
tism,” since none but a thorough-going Calvinist believes that 
every regenerate person is certain to bo sav('d. All those 
who hold the Anglican doctrine, teach and believe that al- 
though we are “necessarily partakers of the Spirit of Christ” 
as l)eing “ baptized in Infancy,” yet it is very possible to “ re- 
ceive the grace of God in vain,” “ to grieve,” and even “ to 
quench the Holy S|)irit.” The distinction constantly urged 
by our j)roachers, between the faithful and unfaithful, the 
saintly and unsaintly members of the Church, far from “ lulling 
tlie consciences of tlie impenitent,^’ lias quickened, through a 
sense of I'osponsibility, thousands to return to God. And the 
blessed “ privileges of communion,” wherever th(»y have been 
fre(|uently enforced and rightly understood, have been found 
most efficient admonitions to insjiire “ faith and repentance.” 

an? therefore fully prepared to concede tJiat there are 
two large classes within the Visible Church, that the one walk 
worthy of their vocation, and will continue unto the end, 
while the otlier have? only been “ called” but not “ chosen,” 
have misused their regeneration, and parted with their birth- 
right. But to such unqualified expressions as the “ twofold 
character of tin? ('hurch,*^ or “ a Church within a Church,” we 
decid<:*dly object, as tending to the extravagancies of visible 
coinriiunions of tin? saint ;, and fosf *nng exclusiveness, secta- 
rianism, and spiritual pride. We believe that such a state- 
iiieut <Jerives no authority from the standards of our Church. 

“ I conclude therefore,” says Bishop Pearson* “ as the ancient 
Catholicks did a^jainst the Donatists, tliat within the Church, in the 
public profession and external coraiuunion thereof, are contained per- 
sons truly fj^ood and sanctified and hereafter saved ; and top^ether with 
them, other persons void of all saving grace, and hereafter to be damned. 
*•**♦♦♦♦**** Not,'' he continues, ** that there 
are two Churches of Christ ; one in which good and bad are mingled 
together, another in which there are good alone.” 

And Bishop Beveridge, in no less plain language, discounte- 
nances the notion of “ a Church within a Church^’ in Ids re- 
marks on the 19th Article: — 

“ In the Creed is the Church called the Holy Catholic Church; 
not as if every person in it was really holy, really saint, really believer 
in Christ. For we know that the visible Church hero on e^rth is like to 
a floor on which is both wheat and chaff. (Matt, iii, 12.) It is like a field 
in which there is both tares and wheat. (Matt, xiii, 24.) It is like a net 


» Article IX. 
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that gatherelh of evecy kind, fishes good and bad. (ver. 47.) It is like 
Noah’s ark wherein were all sorts of beasts, both clean and unclean. In 
the Church indeed triumphant in heaven there are saints only and no 
sinners ; but in the Church militant upon earth there are sinners also 
as well as saints, as the Fathers long ago taught.” 

Hooker alwnys writes in a corresponding tone : — 

"Now the privilege of the Visible Church of God (for of that we 
speak) is to be herein like the Ark of Noah, that for any thing we 
know to the contrary all without it are lost sheep : yet in this was the 
Ark of Noah privileged above the Church. That whereas none of them 
which were in the one could perish, numbers in the other are cast 
away; because to eternal life profession is not enough.” — Hooker, 
Book V, c 68. 

And the nature of this Visible Church i.s t]eterniin(?(l by 
still more venerable authority in the Homily for Whitsun- 
day ; — 

"The true Church is an universal congregation or fellowship of 
God’s faithful and elect people built upon the foundation of the Apostles 
and Prophets, Jesiis Christ Himself being the head corner-stone 
(Ephes. II); and it hath always three notes or marks whereby it is 
known, pure and sound doctrine, the sacraments ministered according 
to Christ’s holy institution, and the right use of ecclesiastical disci- 
pline.” 

We are aware that Taylor and Barrow and some otliers 
have acknowledged a Church of true Chri.stians witliin the 
mixed society ; but they have taken the j>recaiition, which is 
omitted in this Sermon, to guard against separatism by ex- 
plaining that such a Church is mvisible ; only known to God 
— ^but that the Church in the sight of men is “ the com- 
pany of men and women professing the saving doctrine of 
^esus Chri-st/^ united “ propter temjioralem coinmixtioiieiu 
et communionem sacramentorum/’— Taylor — Dissua- 
sive from Peypery^ vol. pp, 332 and 339. 

Without some corrective or qualification of this kind, the 
doctrine of an exclusively holy Church within the Visible 
Church is calculated to overthrow all the external barriers 
of discipline and Catholic Unity, and to open the door to the 
most pernicious schisms and &natical delusions. 

We (^ould now conclude a notice which has occupied 
a larger space in our columns than any publication of so 
ephemeral a nature can fiiirly claim, but we cannot dismiss 
tliis^S^njl|ati, without comm,enting upon the extraordinary 
which occurs in the 11th page. 

only remws for me to add,’* eaya Mr. Davies, in concluding 
Ms remarks upon the' baptismal sac^ineiit, "that in arguing lately with 
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an intelligent Hindoo, against the supposed soul-cleansing efficacy of 
the water of the Ganges, he immediately replied that his doctrioe 
was nothing more than that of remission of sin by the water of Bap- 
tism. Had I believed in the inherent grace of Baptism, affecting un- 
conditionally the recipients of it, it would have been difficult for me to 
reply to the objection.” 

In other words, Mr. Davies could see no difference? be- 
tween idolatrous baptism in the Ganges, and Christian Bap- 
tism at the font, in the Name of the Most Holy Trinity ! “ Are 
not Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus, bt?tter than 
all tlie waters of Israel? May I not wash in them, and be 
clean V* is a parallel which, we should have imagined, would 
have iiistjintly suggested itself to so close an observer of 
analogies ; but indeed it is melancholy to see that a Priest 
of our Church should have been at any loss to point out the 
distinction between tlie divine institution of bis Saviour de- 
riving its virtue from the blood of Calvary, and the superstitious 
washing of the Hindoo.* We could not have believed that 
even in tlie abcuTations of a Gorham, so disparaging a compari- 
son could possibly have been endured. Eitlier Mr. Davies 
is utterly incompetent as a Missionary to enter into discus- 
sion with an intelligent Hindoo, or he has thought it neces- 
sary to establish a character for huuiility by modestly under- 
rating his own controv(‘rsial powers. We would willingly 
adopt the latter snjiposition, m spite of any symptoms of a 
contrary spirit wliich are evinced in his pages, and we shall 
therefore bid tin ai adi(?u with this one word of friendly 
counsel, that until Mr. Davies feels conscious that he can ac- 
quit himself somewhat more successfully in encountering his 
heatlKui ojiponents, he should refrain from dogmatically con- 
demning the ancient Catholic doctrines which the holiest and 
wisest of our Christian teachers have maintained in all ages 
of tin? Church. 


* In the same way, wo pro.«nime, Mr, D. would have been puMled if his in* 
tagonist had contended that the doctrine of the Holy Trinity was notlung 
more than a phase of the Hindoo Triad. 
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VII. 

THE MYNPOORY MEASURES FOR THE PREVENTION OF FEMALE 
INFANTICIDE." 

Not tbe least of the advantages which the Public owes to 
the present enlightened administration of the Agra Presi- 
dency is the opportunity afforded of studying all that is 
most importiant in the official correspondence of the North 
Western Provinces. The very form in whicli these Selec- 
tions’^ are presented — so unlike the ponderous and uninvit- 
ing Blue Books of England — deserves commendation : for the 
cheerful primrose and elegant distribution of type upon the 
exterior seem designed to invite us to glance within. And 
seldom arc we disappointed. If any doubt could still exist of 
their title to the character for sound discretion wliich the 
Public Officers of tlie North-West have widely established, 
no confirmation can possibly be needed beyond what the 
papers under acknowledgment afford. 

Of all these, the letters on which we arc about to pass 
remark arc, it is no disparagement to Mr. C. Ilaikcs’s Bro- 
ther-Civilians to vsay, by far the most im})ortaijt and signifi- 
cant. They open to us a body of measures for the oblitera- 
tion of the deepest stain upon the Kajpoot character, admir- 
able in conception and successful iti operation. 

It should however be understood that tlic first cast of these 
Measures did not proceed from Mr. liaikes. In a valuable 
paper which that omiucut Public Officer was good enough to 
furnish us with (see Benares Magaziney No. XXVIII. Female 
Infanticide in the DoahJ, he himself ascribes to Mr. Unwiu 
the origination of plans w'hich his own unwearying zeal and 
philanthropy, aud his singular discrimination of native 
character, have worked to their late and happy issue. Mr. 
Unwin, he there tells lis — (and with Mr. Unwin’s measures 
we shall begin ; for the labours of his predecessors in this 
field are already open to investigation through an elaborate, 
though somewhat over-rhetorical article in an early number 
of the Calcutta Review) — Mr, Unwin, in 1842, in the course 
of some enquiries in the Mynpoory district consequent upon 
the famine of 1838, ^'determined to take ten villages in 
each pergunnah, and selecting one house in each of these 
villages, to count in person every head in it. He then 


^ Report o» MeaMures adopted in the District of Mynpoory y for the 
]hr^ention of Percale Infanticide. Reprinted from the Seleetlom from 
Ipmlic Correspondence. Aqua : 1852. 
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found that not a single female, young or old, of the Chow- 
hail Thakoor race, was to be found in any of the houses of 
the district. At once, and on his own responsibility,^^ con- 
tinues Mr. Kaikes, he established a system of watchful 
inspection.'^ '' The watchmen in the Chowhan villages'' — 
(so reports the same Public Officer, as Officiating Magistrate 
of Mynpoory in 1848, in reply to a call for information 
from the Court of Directors) — '^werc ordered to give infor- 
mation of the birth of a female child forthwith at the Police 
station." Tlicn a burkundauzc would see the child, and the 
Thanadar report its birth to the Magistrate, and that officer 
pass an order for a report upon the health of the babe after 
a month. If tlu; child should sicken previously, the watch- 
men were bound to give information of it, when a superior 
police officer (either thanadar, jemadar or mohurrir)" would 
“ at once go to the village, see the child, and send a report to 
the Magistrate." And in suspicious cases the body of the child 
would be sent for, and submitted to the Civil Surgeon. The 
result of these measures was, that between 181-4 and 1847, 
(and we believe during Mr. Unwin's incumbency of the 
Magistracy of Mynpoory) seven hiiudred and fifty-four births 
of female infants were reported in the four years ; and that 
in 1845, a grand -daughter was born and preserved in the 
ancient stronghold of the Rajahs of M) iipoory, which fact 
was duly notitied ro th? Go\criinunt, and a letter of con- 
gratulation and a dross of honour at once dispatched from 
lload-(inarters to the llajah." 

Wliat furthio-, then, has since been conceived — (and especi- 
ally the meeting of the (yhowhan Thakoors at Sumaon, on*the 
12tli of November, 1851, as set forth in the attached extract*) 
— was l)y no means from despair at the small amount of good 
(lone under Mr. Unwin's system; but on the contrary, was 
induced by the success of those measures beyond all expecta- 
tion (as noted in the second paragraph of Mr. Raikes's let- 
ter of Nov. 17th, 1851) which encouraged that gentleman 
to a renewed effort. It is simply because much had been 
effected that more was subsequently attempted. 


^ Extract from a Letter from C. Raises, Esq., Magistrate of ZilUih 
Mynpoory^ dated 17//* November^ 1851, addressed to W. JJ. Tvleb, Esa., 
Commissioner^ ^gra Division : — , 

7. 0»i the l‘2th November, the Rajah of Mynpoory, and many of tho chief 
Chohan Tiiakoors of tho district, assembled in my camp at Snmaon, and 
were invited by me to discuss the matter noted below in paragraph 10. 

** S. 1 told tue assembly that I came amongst them with no desire to exer- 
cise any authority over their consultations, and that whilst 1 would tell them 
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Nor must we allow the fine spirit of Mr. Tyler in encou- 
and prosecuting this noble effort to pass without our 
humble comraeudation. The achievement — whatever it prove 
to he— of the Magistrate of Mynpoory derives largely from 
the countenance and support of his Commissioner. Mr. 
Tyler projected a visit to Mynpoory to meet the llajpoots 
there, with those of the neighbouring districts of Etawah, 
Furruckabad and Budaon, and propose the Mynpoory 
Resolutions for wider observance. The signally successful 
issue of those arrangements will be found in full detail in 
the '• Letter to the Rajpoots of India’^ already adverted to. 

We must be permitted to observe that the Public Press, 
in its review of these proceedings, has too exclusively noted 
the merely philanthropic spirit of the Mynpoory measures ; 
which has on more than one occasion been unjustly contrast- 
ed with the supposed indifference of Missionaries. This is 
by no means the light in which these measures should be 
regarded. The disposition to put down unnatural cruelty 
is not at all a rare endowment — we do not presume tliat 
there is an official man, or a missionary, in all India, who 
has it not in just as high a degree as Mr. Tyler, or Mr. 
Raikes. And moreovei’, in contrasting the operations of 
Missionaries and of Civil Officers, it should never be forgotten 


my own opinion, I would also give tliem every assistance in currying out 
their vi(.’Ws. 

“ 0. 'I’lie meeting’ resulted in the drawing up of the following set of Iloso- 
lutions which were signed by the Hajah and every member of the asscTubly 

“ID. Resolutions or Cuoiian Thakoors concerning Marriage 
Expenses, 

\ Th(‘se wiU he. found in e:i'fen{to in (fie ** Letter to the Hujpooh of India''' 
printed, farthe r ou\ 

“11 I believe that this attack at the cause whieh leads to infanticide M ill 
sucecf’d l>etter than any more direct attempt, 

“ 12. Ivnowing the 'fhakovrs as J do, 1 fully expected that they would re- 
ceive with attention any suggestion I might make, but I was by no means 
prepared for the enthusiasm witli which these Resolutions wore carried. I 
am not generally sanguine as to the effects of engagements taken from tho 
peojjlo i)y authority ; but if you had witnessed the xcal with which these 
Kujpootfi entered into the woik of self-legislation, I believe that you would 
not think me over sanguine when I express a belief that nuieli good may come 
of their present ilcsolutions. The reserve wliich generally attends any ro- 
ferenco to family subjects was quite forgotten in the indignation with which 
tliey recurred to the absurd price (under the pretence of dower) put upon 
sons by tho tribes who take their (laughters in marriage. 

“ 14. It is obvious, in a matter of this sort, that a combined effort must 
be made to soenre success ; and from tho spirit of the people, I am very 
sanguine that success is at last almost within our grasp. 

I have, Ate., 

C. Haikes.’* 
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that the latter class can do much, from the advantage of their 
position, which Missionaries could not attempt. The se- 
cret of Mr. Raikes^s success, in our opinion, is not the phi- 
lanthropic spirit which he has in common with his neigh- 
bours, but that in which all his neighbours, Civil and Ec- 
clesiastic, may fitly be enjoined to imitate him — his active 
maintenance of the power committed to him — power — in his 
own eloquent language, which though a shade, a pretence, 
a slavery in England, — is a reality here : — the power of 
doing good, not to one or two persons or parishes, but to 
thousands : — the power of mitigating the ills of life, by 
smoothing its inequalities, by lessening injustice, by putting 
down tyranny, and by encouraging honest exertion. The 
enchanter^s wand which he wields is The Knowledge of the 
People, acquired in the encampment beneath the mango-grove, 
in the cutclierry under canvass, in the bold adventure among, 
and warm and hearty greetings with, the otherwise inac- 
cessible village communities. Here he has learned the lan- 
guage not only of their lips but of their feelings, and caught 
the spirit wdiich can either accord with their institutions, 
in cases where that may be; or where it may not, which can 
pass them hopefully through the crucible of a true and dis- 
creet conservatism, which lias the wisdom to r^dbrin with- 
out the disposition to destroy. And need this be a much 
rarer eudowrnent than the desire of doing good with which 
we accredit all our fellow-sojonrncrs ? We trow not- The 
most moderate gifts of intellect , — only the mens Sana in 
corpore sano , — seems to us sutheient foi* the blessed enter- 
prize. In a service which enlists so many scions of the 
best of England’s gentle and commercial families, it can 
hardly be expected that there slmnld be any one eminently 
brilliant above the leading men of his order. We ascribe it 
only to Mr. llaikes's active devotedness to the duties of his 
calling, and to his hearty consecration of all his energies to 
seek judgment and relieve the oppressed, that he has con- 
templated that course of righteous persuasion wdiich must 
place him, should his sanguine expectations be ’realized, in 
a line with the chiefest benefactors of this land and people. 

The causes to which we must ascribe the Infanticide which 
has prevailed for so many ages among the Chowhans and 
Phatucks of Myiipoory, in common with the Rajpoot races 
generally, are said in the Report before us to be, — First, the 
large sums of money which it has been considered necessary 
to expexid on the marriage of a daughter; — Secondly, ignorant 
pride, which makes a Chowhan Thakoor rebel against the no- 
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tion of beiaw father-in-law to any one ; — Thirdly, the su- 
perstition that the preservation of female issue is ominous of 
the decline of family importance. The first named, however, 
is unquestionably by far the most powerful instigation: the 
second being of only limited influence ; for although the 
law prohibiting intermarriages between families of the same 
class, however remotely connected, certainly renders it diffi- 
cult to accomplish alliances for the Chowhanee, yet the gra- 
dations of Rajpoot aristocracy are not so distinctly defined 
as to render even that impossible ; and Mr. Raikes himself 
has told us in another place that the higher Cliowhan 
usually seeks alliances for his daughters (if they are preserved 
alive) with the Kuchwaee, Budhoreea, Bhughela, or Rathore 
clans” ; and though, therefore, lie may oliject to be called 
sala” and ‘‘ sooser” (brother-in-law and father-in-law), he 
does incur that connexion as often as the choice lies between 
it and the celibacy of his daughters. And the superstition 
which marks the preservation of daughters as unlucky must 
be traced to the disgrace which taints their house on the 
one hand, if they either remain unmarried, or marry be- 
low their sphere ; and on the other hand, the impoverish- 
ment which is entailed upon it l)y marrying them up to 
their spliere, from the excessive demands of the bride- 
groom's party; the dower to be brought to a husband 
of the Cliowliau race having been frequently fixed at from 
a lac to a lac and a half of rupees, in addition to the 
extortions which such unscrupulous vagrants as the Bhats 
and Charans have been in the custom of practising. We 
very much doubt if such cases as the Calcutta Reviewer 
has contemplated can practically occur — cases which “ no 
mere sumptuary measures can possibly reach, and in 
which it is not the exorbitant expense of marriages, but 
the difliciilty or impossibility of contracting alliances at all 
suitable to the extravagant views entertained of family 
birth,” which instigates the infanticide of the female oft- 
spring; — for if the daughters of the Chowhan tribe — the 
creme de la creme of Rajpoot aristocracy,” may contract 
marriages in houses which can boast no direct descent from 
^'the great Prithee Raj and the regal stem of Neem-rana,” 
it seems to follow that no amount of purity can render an 
alliance for a daughter absolutely unaccomplishable. The 
great, in fact the only real, instigation to destroy their female 
infants is therefore, we consider, the heavy expense attendant 
upon .mandages— and is obviable only by a rigid sumptuary 
mguhition ;~Dr at least thus much appears to be incontro- 
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yertible, that were riiarriages made more easy to the 
bulk of the Rajpoot community, what small impediment 
to the settlement of daughters in the chief clans may 
be referable to family pride would gradually wear away, 
cither by recognition of the equality of the chief clans, 
or by a resolution among the families themselves, which 
its strikes us that we have somewhere seen mentioned as 
in couteraplatioii, not to receive as wives the offspring of 
any house which will not also take their sons in wedlock. 

Sumptuary measures, then, we fully believe, notwithstand- 
ing all that has been alleged against them, will be found, 
under certain conditions, adL^quate to the emergency ; and 
these conditions will be wseen expressed in the twelfth pa- 
ragraph of Mr. C. Raikes’s letter already quoted. The regu- 
lations limiting the expenses of marriages must he framed, 
and (jenerally conemrred in, by the people themselves. It is 
very true, as ('olonel Tod has illustrated in his Annals of 
Rajpoot ana, that though a sovereign im])ose decrees thus 
limitary, the rash vanity of an opulent and ambitious vassal, 
claiming the right to do with his owti as he pleases, may 
counteract them by stimulating tin ])as’<ion for ostentation. 
And wdiat is true of the eonstitfitions ol a sovereign prince 
holds also in respect to sumptuary artiOigerneLls entered 
into in compliance with tlic snggeith ns of a supervising au- 
thority, by any even the whole, of the protected 

body :“tli(! aeijuu .scence, however apparently sincere, may 
in the eveiu prove to have been rendered involuntarily, and 
to have been yielded, therefore, without even the inteution 
of its observance. But the case is different when so large a 
number of chiefs, with their relatives aud headmen, as met at 
Sumaoii on the twelfth of November last, in the absence of 
all constraint from without, aud in obedience to an impulse 
formed upon tlie conviction of how ruinous to all real great- 
ness liad been the practice of their race for ages, combine to 
enact reforms and to discommon all recusants to them. We 
quite agree with Mr. Tyler, (Sec Report &c. No. 11. 2.) that 
the crime of Infanticide can be effectually suppressed only 
through the agency of the people themselves. But perhaps 
no one who is aware that at the Myupoory assembly of the 
Rajpoots of that and the neighbouring districts, all present, 
in number three hundred and sixty, agreed in resolutions 
formed by their own chiefs with a view to the abandonment 
of universally acknowledged “ bad customs,’^ will deem Mr. 
Raikes over-sanguine^^ for his belief that much good may 
come of them. Especially, if he also glance at the result of 
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Mr. Unwin’s measures, which remain in force, with the ad- 
vantage of a concurrence in their objects so important as 
that of the Rajpoots themselves; and if he consider that the 
present Rajah of Mynpoory’s marriage was accomplished for 
the sum of 4,500 rupees, instead of a lac or a lac and a half ; 
— that two daughters — the only ones known for centuries — 
are at the present moment living in tliat Rajah’s fortress ; — 
and that in the month of December, 1851, there were living 
among the Mynpoory Chowhans 1,488 daughters between the 
ages of one and seven, a number denoting the preservation 
of at least half of the female issue. 

But perhaps the best proofs wo have that something in 
extension of all past advantages is at work in the Mynpoory 
District, and approving itself beyond, are, first, the fact that a 
Rajpoot Talookdar in a remote part of the country has peti- 
tioned for the extension of the Mynpoory regulations to his 
own district ; — secondly — (as we observe is noted in the 

Letter to the Rajpoots of India”) that Captain Erskine, 
Superintendent of Jaloun, an officer whoso distinguished 
energy of character renders us most sanguine as to the re- 
sult of his efforts, has been induced, by observation of the 
temper of his people, to enga|;e himself in extending similar 
measures to the territory under his supervision ; thirdly, 
that Gujadhur Sing, Talookdar, an important Chief in a 
wild and remote part of the Mynpoory District, having 
lately, on his own instance, come up to the Civil Station 
to return thanks to the Magistrate for his having saved 
him from being mobbed by Bhats on occasion of his 
niece’s wedding, and being invited by Mr. Raikes to put 
on paper the sentiments which he had expressed to him 
verbally, wrote, substantially^, as follows : — 

'' «f1^rri0l^rr of tftr Hoort ' 

The book containing an account of the lineage of the 
Rajpoots has been despatched to your Honor. Your Honor 
will kindly peruse it. 

I was present at the meeting of the Rajpoots, and inform- 
ed your Honor of the intended marriage of my niece. Your 
Honor replied that after the completion of the marriage cere- 
monies, I was to give you the details of the transaction. 
This account I now render at your request. 

In conformity to the condition of the engagement, no 
previous conversation (as has hitherto been customary) took 
place between the father of the bridegroom and myself upon 
the dowry; although, the bridegroom^s father being resident 
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in Gwalior, I did not conceive it possible that he would have 
allowed the marriage to take place without my settling a 
dowry on my niece. 

“When I informed him of the details of the ensrasreraent 
ann the arrangements of Government relative to liajpoot mar- 
riages, he, with much satisfaction and many assurances that 
ho consificred the conditions of the engagement beneficial 
to the Raj]) 0 ()ts in general, acceded to the marriage without 
reference to the dowry. I, according to my means, willingly 
gave the bridegroom^s father on the day of the espousal (Lurf- 
////// J, aTid on the day when the nu])tial gifts fTe(tku) were 
presented, four hundred rupees in casJi, witli three horses and 
a camel. — I also gave two hundred rnpetis in cash, and two 
horses on my threshold ( Dnnvaza) ) and one hundred rupees in 
cash at the moment of giving away my niece [Kunytulan). 

“ By your favor and kindness the marriage expenses a- 
mounted to only seven hundred rupees, and the bridegroonds 
father was pleased. Another ceremony (Rasin palany) , which 
generally costs 500 rupees, 1 di8j)cused with ; not consider- 
ing it necessary to expend money on it. 

“ The above arrangements lu\,ve been f ffected by the kind 
intervention of Government [?. e. tlie jM;vgistrate — EfUlm\ ; 
and the marriage has taken place with little expanse. 

“In former days I spent 17,000 Rupees, besides the gift 
of horses, on the marriage of my stater , the heavy expenses 
of which still distress me. 

“ At the marriage of my sister, the Bhats and Fuqccrs made 
a great disturbance and auiioycd mo mindi. On this late 
occasion the Tliaiiadar, at my retpicst, gave his assistance ; and 
by his authority many Bhats were excluded. I presented 
to a few old Bhats ten or twelve rupees, and sent them 
away liappy. The father of the liridegrooin, too, was not 
suhjected to annoyance by the Bhats : formerly the whole 
dowry that he received was spent upon tliem ; but this time 
he did not give any thing, and the dowry was so much gain. 

“ There is one circumstance for which I am more indebted 
to you than for any other kindness,* viz., tlic discountenanc- 
ing and preventing tlie custom formerly in practice among 
the Bhats, of carrying and dancing about dolls fixed on long 
poles; and the filthy terms of abuse often *applied by them 
to the parents of the young couple. 

What was requisite 1 have intimated to you — May the 
sun of your prosperity and good fortune continue to shine. 

“ The petition of your* humble servant Koonwar Gujadhur 
Sing ; dated 20th June 1852 ; Mouzah Ourasur, Mustufabad.'^ 

3 R 
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We are now in a position to introduce with a few remarks 
the document which we have more than once referred to, 
Mr. Raikes^s Letter to the Rajpoots of India, with a trans- 
lation of which we have been favoured. The original, in 
Hindee prose and poetry, is in fact a Hindooized resume of 
the Letter of 9th December, 1851, published in the Infanti- 
cide Report It must be judged of not by European, but 
by Oriental rules of composition ; and as addressed to men 
who though soldiers by profession arc mere children in in- 
tellectual development. Its whole construction strikes us 
as admirably adapted to the end in view ; not the less so 
from the prudent reserve which is maintained on the point 
of female infanticide, about which, evidently with the design 
of avoiding all repulsive topics, not a single word is said ex- 
cept incidentally, near the end of the Letter. And we have 
good reason to be aware that the same judgment has been 
passed upon it by critics far more competent than ourselves. 
We have been told that Mr. H. S. Reid, the zealous Visitor 
General of Village Schools in the North-Western Provinces 
is anxious to distribute at his own expense a thousand copies 
of the Hindu Document through the establishments under 
his supervision; and is of opinion that eight or ten thousmid 
copies might find a sale in the Doab. In Mynpoory alone 
there has been a demand for about five hundred, and were 
it printed under authority of Government, Ave doubt not that 
a considerable sale might be expected in Oude, the Raj- 
pootaiia states, and the Punjab. We are glad, therefore, 
to have some ground for believing that it is in contempla- 
tion by the Lieutenant-Governor to extend his Imprimatur 
to this version of the Report of the Samaon and Mynpoory 
Assemblies in the language of the people principally interest- 
ed therein. 

Co ttfe ilaivooto ot 

This letter is written by me, Charles Raikes, Magistrate of 
Mynpoorce, to the Maharajas and Rajahs and men of rank 
and landed property of the Rajpoot race. I ask you to read, 
examine, and understand my letter, and act upon my advice. 

of Hotter* 

In the ancient records of the Hindoo race^ such as the 
Mahabharuth, Pirtee Raj Raisa, Aycund, Bikram Bilas, and 
other annals, the power, valor and generosity of the Rajpoot 
races are frequently celebrated. 
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At the present time, too, their royal possessions, renown, 
and courage are well known. 

In short the fame of your race has spread far and wide. 

I have known you long and liked you well, and am ac- 
quainted with your customs ; no wonder then if I wish you 
happiness and prosperity. But without questioning your 
good qualities I must remind you of one great fault in your 
habits. 

You spend vast sums of money in marriage expenses, and 
the consequence is many cliiefs have been ruined, and from 
rich men have become beggars. 

It has given me much pain to see ancient families thus 
destroyed by foolish extravagance, and thrown into perpetual 
poverty. 

I proceed to remind you of the evils of profuse expendi- 
ture. 


of lltofu^ion. 

It is a sad act of folly to throw away upon a temporary 
gratification money which has been obtained not without 
labor and industry — money which might add so much to 
your own comfort, and to the assistance in difficult times of 
your relatives and friends. 

To make a bonfire of your goods in order to increase your 
dignity, or to gi\ o your wealth to minstrels and beggars, is 
like the act of the drunken man who, in order to keep ins 
clothes ill greater security, takes them out of his house, and 
puts them in the oven. 

Think of this : 

Prodigality causes Ruin, 

Again, the man who borrows money to squander it on flat- 
terers and parasites will soon lose both his honor and his 
property. 

Consider the debtor^s case. Penniless and poverty-strick- 
en, every man looks upon him with contempt. Nobody trusts 
or honors him, and when his wcjilth is gone, he spends his 
days in remorse. He is like a bee robbed of his honey, who 
rubs one leg against the other regretting lost sweets. 

The worst of all is that after the prodigal is ruined, his 
former flatterers who eat his substance point at him, and say 
— Look and see what comes of dissolute living — Such is 
the way of parasites — 

“ Whilst plenty remains, they eat and grin. 

But run from the house when hunger comes in.” 
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Let not wise men then, for the sake of the passing applause 
of interested sycophants, throw away the hardly-earned ac- 
quisitions of laborious years. 

To be provident is the part of a sensible person ; to be 
improvident is the mark of a fool. 

“ The ffood man acts, but. thinks before ; 

The fool reflects when action’s o’er; 

Wisdom to beauty lends a grace; 

But folly wears a sullen face.” 

iLo$0 Of UauH. 

Perhaps some of rny Rajpoot readers may say — money is 
hut dross ; I have spent it and will f^'iru more. — Not so fast, 
my friend. Mind, if you lose your money, your land does 
not go after it. When you have spent your money and dissi- 
pated your other property, the chances are you will come 
down upon your land. It is an old saying ; — 

“ When the bed breaks we fall on the ground.” 

When once a taste for profuse expenditure has come over 
you, then away you go to some banker, aud pledge or sell 
your land to him. Alas ! your land ! that land — 

“ On which your grand.sires shed their blood, 

And cherished long through frost or flood : 

The land Mdiich lent, you tilled fame, 

And marked you with the Rajpool's name : 

Where .stands your father’.s castle home 
Where lakes, with lotii.s half o’er grown. 

With trembling smile give back the trees 
'rhat glisten in the morning breeze; 

Where shaded well and .sacred dome 
Alike remind you, ‘ This i.s Home.’ 

The land which to its fruitful breast , 

Ten thousand living lips has pre.st. 

And fed with countless sugared stores 
The ant that creeps, the bird that soars ; 

Whence nobler man or lium)>ler beast 
Still crop their never failing feast. 

Nay, yield your purse, your good.s, your breath ; 

But, Thakoor, keep your land till death.” 

A Thakoor without land is a Chakur ; and remember, 
when once your land is .sold to another, the purchaser will 
say to himself — This Thakoor belongs to the land, and will 
stick to it if possible. Wc must put him out of the way ; 
aud such efforts will be made to get rid of the former 
owner, that the Thakoor, if he can't get into an anPs hole 
for refuge, will be obliged to fly the country. Then the 
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former chief will have to sound his owu praises. If hy 
good hick any body believe him to be a Thakoor, he may 
get two rupees a month, turn orderly, and do all sorts of 
dirty work. I have seen scores of such Thakoors who eat 
the bread of penitence. But it is too late. Tiny might as 
w^ell water withered crops, or run away after the robber has 
carried off all their property. 

S>oni^ ^crouitt of ti)t rauorft tip Dflotio of 

at iEZllrOOittgo. 

Owing to the sums scpiandcred on marriage occasions, 
hundreds of Bhats, Jagas, and other vagabonds assemble 
and worry the wcdtling folk {/. c., the parents of tlie bride ;uid 
bridegroom) for money. llieli men imuiage somehow to 
satisfy these harpies, but as for poor men they are driven to 
their wit's end. 

If the beggars are not satisfied, they get abusive, make up 
cfligies,* and t hink nothing of culling the marriage-master a 
knave or a rogne or worse names still. 

I wdll now^ tell you how theses licggars killed a man the 
other day. 

afiOMt Hirggar^t 

Last year in rnv District a rcspeeta'oio man was about to 
give his daughter in marriage. He had paid all tlie iVlIs- 
tornary fees to llie best of his power, and liad not forgotten 
tire beggars. But when will such wretches he satisfied? 
They began to pr(?ss the unfortunate master of the feast, 
who declared he had nothing left to give them. These stony 
hearted mendicants w'onld take no denial, and at last they 
murdered the poor man because he could fee them no longer. 

In that house instead of a wedding there w as a funerul. 

And these vile beggars had a rope tied round their waists 
instead of a purse full of money. They were dragged away 
to the magistrate, and are in jail to this day. 

* Those harpies, wlien a wedding’ is to take place, assemble from all 
sides ; some coming ten or fifteen eoss, 'J'hey take uj> their pct.t outside of 
a village the night before the procession sets off from a bride’s house ; when 
that comes by, every man amongst them, every follower of theirs, and every 
horse foal, and even every dog must be fed to the amount of a rupee. If the 
bridegroom’s father demur, he is hustled, laid hold of, has dust thrown u|)Oii 
him, until at last he coiiipoiinds by a considerable payment. If he fail to 
satisfy the bhSts, then a bundle of rags is made up into an effigy, named 
after the master of the wedding party, stuck on a spear, and with blackened 
face exposed to every insult.^’— See Report ; p. 10., 
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But think of all the misery here caused by the abominable 
custom of squandering money at weddings. 

From bitter trees you may expect bitter fruit. 

Now, if you, the heads of Rajpoot families, would unite to 
put down these bad customs, it would be easy for you to do 
so. A wise man will not bear a grievance which can be re- 
medied. A worthy man discriminates between good and 
evil; he rejects the evil and chooses the good. 

I will now tell you what the men of my district have done 
to remedy the practices above mentioned. 

jTfir mming of STI^afiooro at ^iimaott. 

After consulting with the Commissioner of the Division, 
and w'ith some of the local Chiefs, on the 12tli of November 
last w^c had a meeting of Rajpoots at Suniaon. The Rajah 
of Mynpooree and other men of note were present, and the 
question of wedding expenses and beggars at marriage feasts 
was discussed. A list of dowers to be paid by each class of 
Rajpoots Avas made out, and the agreement Avhich I will pre- 
sently relate was drawn up and signed by all at the meeting. 

I heard one Zemindar present say, with the tears in his 
eyes, that he had a marriageable daughter, but that such 
heavy sums were asked by the fathers of young men as doAv- 
er, that he could find no husband for her. He was ready to 
give what he had, but if that would not satisfy other people 
what could he do. 

The Chiefs assembled, shook their heads and said, ‘‘ the 
practices of our tribes are indeed bad. The dignity of our 
families and religion has passed away, and the eyelids of our 
honor have been stitebed up. Brethren, let us put a stop to 
this misfortune in one way or another.'' This is the agree- 
ment. 


Of Sgrrrmrnt* 

Since in our tribe, OAving to the expenses incurred in mar- 
riages, many evils have grown up, we the undersigned enter 
into the following engagements, and attest the same before 
the Magistrate of our District, so that we may act there 
upon, and to the best of our power induce all of our tribe to 
do so likewise. 

Resolution I. We will in future regulate our marriage 
expenses by the four following grades. 

1st Grade. For Rajas or Thakoors. The dower to be de- 
manded on behalf of a son, or guardians of a marriageable 
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daughter, shall not exceed Rs. 500. One-third of this sum 
to be paid at the period of Luggun ; one-third at the door of 
the girrs father, when the marriage procession arrives; and 
the remainder in the shape of pin money (Kuuyadan), &c. 

2nd Grade. For Zemindars. Rupees 250. One-third, &c., 
as above. 

3rd Grade. For others in easy circumstance's Rupees 100. 
One-third, &c., as above. 

4th. Grade. For all other decent people, one Rupee. 

Resolution II. If the father of any marriageable damsel 
chooses of his own will to give more than is specified in Re- 
solution I, well and good; but if the father of any youth 
demands more than has been specified in Resolution I, we 
will remonstrate with him. If he persist, we will put him 
out of our brotlierhood, because he has from his own avarice 
brought dishonor to the father of the damsel. 

Resolution III. Since the insolence of Brahmans, Bhats, 
Barbers, and others, who abuse decent people for not spend- 
ing large sums at marriage ceremonies, is a cause of needless 
profusion, ive resolve and promise, when such abuse is offered 
to us or our neighbours, to complain at once to tiie Magis- 
trate for redress. 

Resolution IV. To prevent n«.*cdl( ©s expenditure in 
crow'ded processions, we undertake to invite to our family 
weddings a moderat e number of persons only, according to 
the grade wc belong to. 

f^oUi lift i^grrrtnrnt iiatifirti. 

As I considered the resolutions of the Rajpoots meeting 
at Sumaon to be wise and good, I proposed their public ra- 
tification to the Commissioner. That gentleman very gladly 
acceded to my proposal, and invited all tlic Thakoors of 
this District and the neighbouring Districts, whether Rajahs, 
Talookdars or Zemindars, to meet him at Mynpoorec, where 
he would preside over a general assemblage of the clan. 

Invitations accordingly were sent round for the 5th De- 
cember, 1851, to the Chiefs of the Agra, Etawah, Furruk- 
abad^ Puttealee and Mynpooree Districts 

nc^onnt of tfic ffUvnvoovct 

A day oi* two before the Meeting, the Chiefs came in and 
encamped around Mynpooree in groves and convenient 
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places. In a pleasant spot on the banks of the Essawa a 
longf row of teiits and shemianahs, sufficient to contain a 
large assembly, was pitched, soft carpets were spread, <iiid all 
the principal native Revenue and Police Officers of the dis- 
tricts were in attendance to receive the guests with due dis- 
tinction. From an early hour in the morning the Rajpoot 
Chiefs, wdth their retinues, were to be seen arriving at 
the appointed spot. Tlic cries of the Chobdars, the roll 
of kettle-drums, the neighing of horses, the ringing of 
bells on elephants and oxen, the rattle of carriages and the 
voices of palancpiin bearers were to Ije heard, on every side. 
It was a gay and pleasant sight. All the Sirdars and other 
members of the assembly were soon seated with such cere- 
mony as satisfied all, and gave offence to none, liududing 
the Rajahs of Mynpoorec, Pertaubueir, Rampoor, and other 
places, and the several Chiefs, upwards of 500 Rajpoots of 
note belonging to the Agra Division were thus seated ; but 
if you take into account their followers, and the crowds 
collected to witness the spectacle, you must count by thou- 
sands not by hundreds. All being thus in due form assem- 
bled, 1 had the pleasure of introducing to the meeting Mr. 
Tyler, the Commissioner, accompanied by the Judge of the 
Zillah, the Joint Magistrate of Puttealce, and several other 
gentlemen. Otter and Pan were distributed, aud amidst 
much friendly conversation and explanation, the Resolutions 
of the Sumaon JMectiug, which have been already detailed, 
were proposed to the assembly for tlicir acceptance. All pre- 
sent agreed that the proposed resolutions ought to be car- 
ried, and signified their acceptance of the same by signing 
their names to the agreement. Many said It is well to 
get rid of the bad customs of profuse marriage expenditure.*^ 
Several Chiefs from a distance came forward and asked for 
copies of the agreement, in order that they miglit take and 
circulate the same in their own neighbourhoods. Three 
hours were thus spent ; the Englisli gentlemen standing, con- 
versing with the Chiefs, or attesting their signatures ; whilst 
all the assembly of Tliakoors, to avoid confusion, kept their 
seats. When the assembly broke up, expressions of satis- 
faction were to be heard on every side; indeed, in what- 
ever part of Hindoostari inhabited by tlie Rajpoot tribes the 
news of this assembly has reached, it has, so far as I can 
learn, been received with approbation. The men of Jaloun 
have expressed to Capt. Erskine, the Superintendent of that 
State, their desire to co-operate in the objects of the assem- 
bly ; and Capt. Erskine has written to me to ask for a copy of 
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the Mynpooroc aj^rcement, wliich has been sent to him. 
There is little doubt but that the same resolutions will be 
carried there also. 

So much for the l\rynpooroc Mcetins;. Now listen to a 
short (ixtract from the history of some of your own country- 
men. 


^ncintt Hrrorlr^, 

\Vc read in history that Maharajah Jye Sin^h, of Jyepoor, 
cousid( ring the evils of profuse marriage expenditure iu his^. 
kingdom, tried to put a sto[) to it. 

11 e issued an order to all the Chiefs iu liis jurisdiction not 
to spend more than one jmar's income on the occasion of a 
inarriagf' : but tlie Cliandwat of Salumbra, ovcr-i)ersnaded 
by Bhats and Beggars. sj)ont vast sums at his daughter^s 
wedding, ui defiance of the wise K.a]ah^s decree ; thus .lye 
Singh's plan.' were frustrated. It is a pity that a set of 
beggarly ilatK rer.s were able to interfere with the purposes 
of so great a king. 

^ i!i211orty or tUio afiotit i!litaittuaria« 

C'ohnici Hall, Stiperiiitcndeut o! Maiiwarra^ many years 
ago calleil toget]>cr an assciiihly to consult about this very 
matter. Rules wevv tlien drawui out to suit the ease of all 
classes of men, wliicli arc still in ibree. The evils winch 
formerly prevailed liave been remedital ; nor were these mils 
of a trifling nature. The Rajpoots iu that ])art of the 
country had become so impoverished by marriitge expenses, 
and so harassed by beggars and other impostors, tluat tliey 
rictualiy used to f)rescrve themselves from these miseries by 
dtsiroyhiy Uudr own daughtins. But since the exceilent 
arrangements of Colonel HalRs assembly have been in force, 
there is no more of this cruelty. Sons and daughter^" are 
equally prized, and grow up like flowers round every man^s 
home. All this good, you see, has come from cutting down 
profusion at weddings. 

4J?nlihtg of tf^t iLrttrr. 

And now I must conclude this letter. But first I must 
tell you that the Honorable the Lieutenant-Governor was 
pleased to express his approbatipn of the Resolutions drawn 

3 s 
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u)> fit tlie Myiipooreo Mooting’s ; and letters wore addressc<l 
to ox])ross Ills Honor’s satisfaction to, — 

The Rajah of Pnrtabni'ir. 

The Rajah of Myn])ooro(\ 

The Rajah of Ranipoor. 

Rao Bliowanco Singh. 

A Cii’enlar Order has since been issn<»d in this District of 
Mynpooree l)y the Magistrate*, tliat all Rhats who crowd and 
javss upon tlu> wedding processions more than is agTe(*fd)Ie 
to llie partii'S coiicenuMl, shall lx* rcinovcxl by the j)olic(’, 
and tlie Bliats havt' been nigisterod and exhorted to give up 
begging, and take to honest labor. 

a JJarting EfflorU of aniOirr* 

It remains now for you to whom this hdt(‘r is sent to ad- 
<by,NS yoiirselves to llui work of n‘fonn. I hope that you 
will (,'ar( ‘roily reail ov('r llu' resolutions to which so many of 
yoiii* bretiir{‘n have agre(*d, and ch'cide t(> taki* similar <'n- 
gageiiKuils upon yourselv('s if oj>portunity oders. 'J'lius your 
honor find good na,nu* >vijl be maintained. 

It not, Thakoors will beeonu^ begg'ars, and beggai’s will 
bocoiijt* Thakoors. Be wis<* thon, unite tog(‘tli(*r, and vv it]ion(‘ 
elibrt di:s})e! the e‘vils whicii Ix'set your race. It may S(‘em 
liard at first to break througli loiig-<‘stai>lished custiun, 
bur wlu'n once you fling oti‘ your fetters, the coinith.'ss l)l<*ss- 
ings ot‘iib;>rty will a|)p(;ar, you will be (‘steemed the lilxvrators 
of yonr race; and of one thing you may r(‘st assured, that 
whereve r llu* British po\v(*r extends, your efforts will be en- 
couraged, and your motives will be aj>[)rociated. 


Wo cannot liring litis jiotic<* |<» a clos(', without some ani- 
madversion on the expressions in a volume, whicIi, conshlering 
tlie vast amount of information condmised within it, has ai- 
rt^ady been censured perliajis beyonil wliatisdiun However, 
ii‘lli(‘re be only tin* shadow of a j)n;t(*xt for tlx* incredulity on 
the matter of infiinticide which Mr. Cam()bell reiterates, time 
firtei* linn*, in tlie conj]>as.s of those ftnv and meagre lines 
Avhlcli he d(‘vut(‘s to the subject,* tin* acts on which we have 
hc<m connnenting would ]>e clefirly supererogatory ; and 
tlier<*for(* it b(*hoves us, as far as w(^ can, to establish the exist- 
ence of the crime, find the expediency of the remedy we be- 
so o|)portun(4y suggestea. Mr. Camj)bell writes as fol- 
lows in his recent work on “ Modern India,” j). 500 : — 
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Child-murder^ as it involves concealment of the fact, would not be 
shown by the reports ; and the murder of female infants, at one lime 
common amontj certain tribes in certain parts of the connfri/, is sometimes 
represented to be very general in our provinces. 15ut I must say that 
] (iouhl the fact. I do not think that it is likely to occur, in present 
]>rosperous circumstances, among large clans, in which there is plenty 
of room for iulermarriat/es, without infrinying the rule which prohibits the 
marriage of blood relations. In fact, except among isolated families 
claiming peculiar rank, girls arc very valuable. And if child-murder 
did take place to a large extent, many instances must come to light. 
If ten sucli t ases be ascertained by the magistrate, we may well believe 
lhal ninety are concealed; but if none are found out, 1 should believe 
in neither ninety nor nine. 1 have had to do with a considLTal)le Raj- 
]>o(jt:, po]uilation, and have seen nothing of the kind. I am therefore 
.s7ror /o beliere specnlal ire people^ irho go into a rillnge pencil in hand, and 
bc<‘aase they fancy they see more boys ihan yirU, (‘(/h'lilale and propound 
that exact fy one -half of the female infants of the ordinary agricultural 
liajpitots are annually murdered f 

\v r to lay uo uiidito stross upon llic' lorui of oNprt's- 
sioii iidoph'd ill this (‘xtnud — tliougli suroly jNIr. C^aiiipladl 
was olilivioiis, lor tho inomoul, of t.ljo mat t(‘r-of-f;u‘t stylo 
'wliicli p(']*\'ji(l'‘d Ill’s voliiiu(‘ ; or lio would not lia\ o d<'sii^n.'tt(‘(l 
Shore* and Dimoan, W’illonghhy and \\ Si^dnson, Bnnu's and 
notting'(‘r, or, to pass to tlio jirostMO, tin?' , Kohoi t ]M(>n(g‘o- 
niorv and (.'harh’S Kaikos, “sj)<‘(edadv ^ ] ‘opio u !h.j -o itao a 
\illago with juncd in hainl/' lliil the aliovo e\tra(*t ovposc’s 
an ainomit ot' igta vvhieh slioind not Ik* elm ro'e^ahh*, ev en 

on. a singlo point, on ota* aiidiitioiis (o onliglitani t!io Minisb rs 
and jhirliarooin oi’ Idiglaiul on Indian ailkirs, ])rior to the 
(!is<*nssions in 1S54. It is imjiossilde, sniiposinij;' IMr. 
Cainpht'li to hr (and In* is inor<') a ii.an oi' (.u'dinary ohsoiaa- 
tion and sagaoily, that his eiuioln^ion^ < >u!d havr* h(M*n formed 
aid*!’ oven an Ikmii's airendon to tiioso confiniiatory docu- 
ments, wiiioli ihe oilice he has undertaken made it ins duty to 
considt. 1'he several memoirs pid»lisluMl in the flnve vohTmos 
ol' rarliaim-ntary PajuTs, and the nunuTons dciails and re- 
nnalies winch IiaVe Ikh'M sid)nii1.t(Ml to llu* Govoniinoiit since 
tlie y<‘ar ISfd, by oliicf'rs of the very liigliest di.scnaiou and 
integrity — to not one of tliesi* can la* <*v(.*r have tli^v'oted tlio 
Itvist c(>nsidi*ration, or the idle tlouhts wUicli ho endeavours to 
auth()Z‘i/e, it would he strictly iinpossibh' that lie should enter- 
tain. i.Ie cannot have' an idea of thi‘ (vxact statistical scrutiny 
which has Ikkui iiistituteil since Mr. Idiwin’s discovery in 
1842, or he‘ would havt? bhish(*d for tlie importiiionco which 
ho has huinched at men as g-ood as Ik*, and oi whose experi- 
enc(? of Pajpoot irlations ho cannot have a tithe. Tlie com- 
plicated incentives to the crime, in the lorm of the uumerical 
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extent of the several tribes, the exorbitant dowers doinaiuded 
for tlio settlement of the better born girls in their degree, the 
restrictions against intorniarriages even in the most remote 
connexions, the exactions of insulting vagrants, the facility for 
perpetrating, and the singular difficulty of establishing the 
guilt, even when suspicions have been strongest, and magis- 
terial measures most prompt — not one of these things can 
have ever crossed Mr. Cain})beirs thoughts, or be had never 
been guilty of such iueohorent tridiug as to call in (|U(‘sti()n 
the witness of many of the ablest administrators of our 
Provinces and Districts from 1794 till now, on the frail ground 
of prosj)erous circu instances the visionary projection of 
unaccomjilishable alliances ; the presumed “ value of girls” 
in a constitution wlnu-e their settlement involves either ruin 
or dishonour — and often botli ; the paucity of convictions 
of an offence which obviously evades detection ; and his ow n 
want of ocular evidiuice of <leeds transacted behind the curtain 
in the Rajpoot Khass-mahdL 


STANZAS. 
To E. G 


ti 


Tis only when they Bpring to heaven that angels 
Reveal themselves to you,” 

pAnA.Clf:LSL'S. 


The blast came by ; and she hath bowed her head 
As gently as the earliest vernal flower. 

Swept by the storm, upon its lowly bed 
Falls unresisting. Meekness, as a dower, 

Was by her heavenly Father to her given : 

And when she felt it w'as her dying hour. 

Her angcl-meekncss wafted her to heaven, 

Where blasts arc not, where tempests do not lour. 


The summer flowers grow on her early grave. 

And as her life ail innocently bloom ; 

Die freshening dews of morn and evening lave 
The opening daisy on her gras.sy lornb ; 

She wished her friends to see her silent home 
Arrayed in Nature’s simplest loveliest dress. 

That, Death disrobed of melancholy gloom, 

Though they should weep, yet weeping they might bless. 

■ 13 . 
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VOL. VIIL— PART I. 

I. 

MARCHING CHAPLAINS AND THE “ FRIEND OF INDIA.”" 

On the 19th of August read an article in the Friend of 
India on the Encrease of the Ecclesiastical P^stablishment 
in this Presidency/^ which caused us more unmixed satis- 
laction than \vc generally derive from the comments of that 
respectable Journal, which professes views in politics and 
Clmrcli matters generally dissonant from our own. ^‘The 
article wa have referred to involved three topics of congratu- 
lation. First, there was an indirect but positive admission 
that Lord Derby and his colleagues are likely to remain in 
power for at least two ycais tc curne. Secondly, there was the 
important fact that the reported addition to the number of the 
Chaplains is not only uucoiitradieted, but is distinctly attri- 
buted to au increased attention on the part of the Govern- 
ment, if not of the East India Directors, to the wants of the 
Church iu this land. And, thirdly, there w na the very signi- 
ficant circumstance that our accomplished contempor. ry, 
whose WTll-knovvn ability in discussion, and skill in making 
the worse appear the better reason, have often been employed 
in opposition to the interests of the Chiircb, had not a wurd 
of ordinary plausibility to allege against this increase of Ihe 
clerical body. 

The stability of the present Administration must have 
seemed tolerably certain to the Friend of India, when that 
paper informed its readers that the influence of the Protec- 
tionist Cabinet over fhe Parliamentary discussions on the 
Charter (which will not take place until 1854,) is the quid 
pro quo for the compliance of the Directors. Great also is 
our thankfulness to learn from such unexceptionable and 


* Encrease of the EccloBiaetical Staff at this Presidency.” — Friend of lih 
dia, No. 920, vol. xviii., p. 532. 

B 
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impartial testimony, that the boon has been granted because 

the Church party happens at the present moment to be in the 
ascendant in the Ministry/^ And against the desirableness 
of the measure, we arc justified in assuming that no valid 
objection can be urged, when the ablest of our Indian 
organs, albeit sore displeased at such a concession to the Baal 
of Prelacy, can find no other cause of complaint, than the 
gratuitous conjecture, that the Court of Directors can only 
have recognized this undoubted duty, in the hope of propi- 
tiating tlic orthodox statesmen who now hold the reins of 
Government. At the same time it is pretty evident that our 
weekly brother would chide, if he could, from the pertina- 
city with which he rings the changes upon this supposed and 
probably unreal compact between the Directors and the Ca- 
binet, — an allegation three, if not four, times repeated in tlie 
same column, as if he felt it his duty, even at the hazard of 
his reputation for argument, to concoct a certain quantity of 
protest u[)on the occasion. 

It occurs to us that if the alleged reasons of policy and in- 
terest liavc had their weight in the councils of Leaden hall 
Street, it is not very likely that they would be suffered to 
transpire ; but admitting the supposition to he correct, we 
have no direct concern with the motives which may have 
influenced the determination of the Directors. This Inus 
nothing to do with the expediency or non-expcdieucy, the 
necessity or impropriety, of the measure itself. If all stories 
be true, Dissenters themselves have not always been nicely 
critical in scrutinizing the designs of the givers, when tempt- 
ing gifts have been put into their hands. When James II. 
published hi.s Declaration of Indulgence, aud j)atroTiized Dis- 
sent to promote Popery, 'Mulsome addresses from all deno- 
minations expressed their admiration of the generous and en- 
lightened king.^^ And William Penn, the Quaker, testified 
his gratitude for that act of toleration, by attending the 
Royal Progress in company with Father Petre, the Jesuit. 
As we trust there is no latent Popery either in Dr. Daniel 
Wilson, or in the dona ferenies^^ on this occasion, we hope 
we need not be more scrupulous than the Nonconformists 
shewed themselves in 1687. To seek for interested motives 
in the minds of those who have granted an unquestionable 
and unobjectionable benefit to the country, is really much 
tlic same as if wo should think it necessary to analyse the 
compost of an Englisli hot-house, before we could enjoy the 
pine-apple on our plate. 

The grant of additional Chaplains, which would be a great 
boon at any time, is certainly not unseasonable at a moment 
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when a scheme is said to be in agitation for connecting tin* 
chn-gy more closely with the jirincipal jiortion of their flocks, 
by perinaiKmtly attaching a Chaplain to each European Corjis. 
Of this proposal, the Friend of India — for we are glad to 
avail ourselves of such assistance on all possible occasions — 
expressed its opinion on the 22nd July (No. 91(>, page 4(16): — 

“There can be no doubt that the reriml of* this practice will be be- 
neficial to the interests of the European Regiments, and that no small 
advantage may be expected to result from giving each rorj)s a Minister 
of Religion, whose business it shall be to watch over the moral and reli- 
gious training of the men, and the instruction of their children, ll can 
scarcely fail to diminish criiac\ and to improve the characler of the soldiery.^* 

But this most desirable result, our cont('mporary objected, 
was not attainabh.‘ without “ a very serious eucTease of the 
Ecclesiastical De]uirtment of lh(‘ State.” Tliis obstacle, if tlie 
runioured auguieiitatioii bo indeed an aecoiii))lished fact, wo 
are br'giiniing to overconu*. So wonderfully opportune to 
obviate the anticijiated ditliculty, is the grant of additional 
C]ia])Iains, that wo shoidtl have expected the most handsome 
congratulations on the subject. Tliere was but one objection 
in tilt* writer’s eyes to a im‘asure wliicb <*ou]d “scarcely fail to 
diMiiuisli crime, a!id tuimjrrove tli(» ebarjufter of tbe ^oldi(Ty,” 
— ami the inkof lliat paragra])b was bardb dry at Serampf>re 
before the Sonthair j)t()n Packet was conven ing a 1 vices to ^ 
Calcutta ibat the iuij ediim^nt was a); mt to bt} removed. 

We are tlu'ivlbre ainazt»d that any grmind for dissatisfaction 
can e.xisl. V\‘ e should hav<^ thought that the announcement of 
aiiv act auxiliarv to a measure whicli on the 22nd of July was 
calculated to diminish crime and imi>rore the character of the 
soldieri/, would hav(? heem hailed with exultation on the 19tli 
of August. But to our extreme surprise we now h‘arn iliat 
the prevention of crime, and the moral imjirovamn iit ol‘ the 
Euro[)ean soldiers which tbe increase of Chaplains can scarce- 
ly fail to jiroinote, are matters of very inferini moment 
to ibo Aiiiui Postage and the El(?ctric Telegraph. This is a 
new doctrine. We hav(^ yet to ask, for the projioimder of this 
bold theory is mysnu’iously silent on the point, what grounds 
there may* be for stating that postal communication is so 
much more valuable than good manners .^ It is be} ond our 
skill in guessing, to conjecture wdiy the more ready circula- 
tion of Calcutta gossip, or even of the Exchange Gazette 


* We never heard that tlie Chaplains were at any time attached to Regi- 
ments, and we know not on what autlienty this statement has been made. 
Wo believe that when Bishop Heber arrived in India, he found Chaplains 
attached to Brigades. 
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should necessarily be preferred to tlie diffusion of Christian 
knowledge. Nay, we even venture to doubt, at the risk of 
being esteemed visionaries and enthusiasts, whether the 
Electric Telegraph itself is more really conducive to the best 
interests of the coMImonw^ealth, tlian the sober and efficient 
Church instruction which might always acquire for the sol- 
diers that praise which the Govcrrior-Ceneral, in his recent 
order, so gracefully bestowed upon the troops in Burinah, — 
and for the nation, that permanence of Empire wherever we 
plant our flag, which is only really secured when “ irresistible 
bravery in the field” is united with order, obedituice, and dis- 
cipline in the camp.^’* If the influence of the Ministers of 
Religion — and who can doubt it ? — contributes to this result, 
we challenge the Friend of India to show cause for the ])ri- 
ority which he assigns to the inventiogs of science, and the 
facilities of correspondence, in preference to the immediate 
advancement of religious instruction. Our ancestors of the 
epoch of the Reformation had reason to he thankful that 
they lived at a time when no utilitarian Newsjiaper had in- 
fluence in the Councils of the State, for assuredly, if sucli 
principles could have warped tlio mind of Elizabeth, tlie 
publication of the Bible w'ould never have laMui allowed, 
until Drake had effected the circumnavigation of the globe. 

In the darkness of our prejudices w e are not ashamed to 
believe that the interests of Ihdigion arc second to no other 
coiisidc;ration, not even to the palpable adv.'intuges of Ih)st 
Office Reform. The Anna Postage would doubtless be very 
acceptable to all classes of the community ; it w ould certainly, 
if extended to New'.sj)apers, give a wider ran g<* to the circula- 
tion of journals, and enhance the rectiupts of Editors, a consume 
mation devoutly to be wished for even in the Ledger of the 
Benares Magazine ; while it would increase the consumption 
of writing nmterials, and gratify the personal and patriotic 
desires of Paper Manufacturers ; but we cannot admit that 
even these Utopian results would prove a more “ invaluable 
booii,’^ than an adequate provision for the temporal and spiri- 
tual necessities of the poor European Soldier. To give him a 
friend in Ws state of friendlessness and temptation, who should 
advise him in his perplexities, guard him from the evil influ- 
ence of bad associates or abominable writings, wean him from 
habits destructive to his health and comfort, teach him to be 
useful to his country, baptize and train his children, attend 
him in his sicknesses and privations, and minister to him 

* Sec Ixird Dalliousic’if General Order on tlie eve of his departure from 
Rangoon. 
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on lijs last battle-field — tins would be a benefaction, which 
we may venture to say would be cheaply purchased even 
by the postponement of the Anna I^osta^e. 

It seems highly probable, whether the Ecclesiastical Es- 
tablishment is at once increased, or not, that the plan of 
attaching a Chaplain to each bAiropean cor]>s will be carried 
through. There are indeed objections to this arrang<mient 
of which we do not wish to make light; but, on the whole, 
we consider them far more than counterbalanced by its very 
obvious advantages. By rendering the tie between the 
Pastor and bis congregation more permanent, his ijifluence 
over the soldiers will be gn^atly incnuised, and the march 
and change of station will no longer be an injurious inter- 
ruption to moral and religious training. W(» can safely 
atHrm that there are few instanct^s in which a Clergyman 
has been associated for a period of years with any portion 
of our army without accpiiring tlu^ respect and affection 
of the eor|)s, or at least of the better (?lass. The British 
sf)ldier is [H'culiar acc(*ssible to the assiduous and disinter- 
ested kindness of his Minister. His liabits of dis<‘ij>liiie and 
obedience induce liim to listen with deference to his first 
counsels, and when he s(?ls him activn^ iii the pej'fbriijajice 
(»f his duties, and at the same ti?ne ever ready, tliot:gIi 
the eijual of his officers in birth and education, i:o waive 
the distinctions of r ink, aricl t(» hold intercourse with Jjiin 
as a fri(md, lie soon learns to confide* in his goodwill, and 
to recur to him for advice. But all this is a work of time. 
Soldiers partake largely of the national characteristic, the 
cjuality of reserve, and they do not hastily giv(^ tiieir confi- 
dence even to their j)astors, until tliey know their characters, 
and are assart'd of the sincerity of their interest in tiieir 
people. A few may be caught by straight-laced carriage, 
or the charms of popular ekxpieiice, but, in general, it is efter 
months of earnest labour, that the voluntary duties, the 
efficiency in liospital, the fr(H|ucnt visits to the school, the 
affable interview in the Padre’s study, the sympathy with 
those who suffer, or with those who fall, enlist the esteem 
and attachment of the men. Nothing can he more de- 
pressing to a zealous Clergyman, or more destructive to 
his usefulness, than to be separated from a congregation 
wdiere he has thus begun to win his way, and to recommend 
himself to the affections of his charge. The separation 
takes place — an interval perhaps ensues before his successor 
arrives— and when he comes, he is a stranger, perhaps he is 
less earnest, or his system is not the same. At any rate 
the first difficulties which we have described are in the way\ 
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Such changes should be discouraged as much as possible — 
for the evil which they occasion is incalculable. 

To this mischief the ]>lan which w^e are examining will 
in some degree provide an antidote. But, on the other hand, 
long and frequent marches will, in many cases, prove a 
serious detriment to the Clergyman. His habits of study 
and retirement will be fatally broken in upon. His routine 
of religious duties, if he wishes to discharge* his daily pub- 
lic ministrations, must be constantly int(*rrupted, for no one 
could carry out tlje order and S3\stein of the Cbiircb in the 
irregnlaritios and confusion of a march. Tht‘n the constant 
and unavoidable association w ith the officers of the R(*giment 
must in some instances, though we willingly testify that 
such cases are excejitions, tend to det(*riorate tin* standiird of 
Ministerial character. It would be a most trying and injuri- 
ous position even for a Clergyman of llie Inghest qualifi- 
cations, to be bound in perpetual coinpanioiishij) witli a 
profligate and unrestrained Colom*!, and witli officers who 
are not taught by the example of their superior to re.sj)<*ct 
the decencies of lleligion and its ^Ministers. And, in addi- 
tion to till's, wdieii a Regiment leav(*.s a station, the pastoral 
connection must be dissolved with the rest of the congrega- 
tion. That part of the society ivliich is not identified witli the 
Queen’s Troops, and which perhaps is the circle wdth wdiich 
a clergyman would find most sjinpaffiy, and contract tlie 
closest intimacy, must be dejirived of their Minister, and 
the separiition would probably be disadvantageous to both. 
Still, tile benefits to Ik* expected from the jiroposed arrange- 
mt*iit undoubtedly preponderate. 'Hie European soldiers form 
the great majority of the community at every station wliich 
is garrisoned by a Royal Regiment, and att(*ntion to their 
spiritual w^ants is the positive and unalienabl (3 duty of the 
Church. 

W e have not alluded to tlie inconvenience and increased 
hardships which the measures may entail upon tlie Chaplains, 
because none of the Clergy, wdio have their hearts in their 
work, would permit us to use such a plea on their behalf. 
But we have no hesitation in saying that Assistant Chaplains 
with wives and families, and cumbrous libraries, could not 
eri(>ount0r the expense of moving with the Regiments, with- 
out some considerable increase of their allowances. 

We are not afraid of the rebukes of those wdio think our 
Churcli already overpaid. We shall not cease to call boldly 
for more labourers, and for their hire, until our ministerial 
strength is more commensurate with the increa.sing wants of 
the community. We regard the suggested number of twelve 
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new Chaplains only as an instalment of a far more liberal 
supply ; and thoup;li we may never live to see the day when 
Gov<Tiiments, avvakeiit^d to a just scmse of tlic importance of 
Religion, and solicitous for the moral as for the bodily 
health of their dependants, shall provide for their soldiers 
and servants the same amount of pastoral as of medical 
suj>ervision ; yet we do trust that the time will come when 
our Bishoprics will be of manageablo extent, our smaller 
stations [uovided with resident Pastors, and the wdiole machi- 
nery of the Church augmented and im]>rove(I. We cannot 
but conf(‘ss with shame that the Romanists far surpass us at 
the present moment in tlie apparatus of Religion, and in 
spit(' of those foolish snetTS (in which we can find iu*ither 
wit nor argument) at the recent ex[)r(\ssions of our truly wise 
Diocesan, wo heartily concur with him, that an increase of 
Bishops and C'hajdains is the Crying Want of India, and 
that our eccl(‘siastical organization is as yet on a very im})erfect 
footing. AVe want Bishops who can really superintend their 
Dioceses, and Chajilains who iiave only one congregation for 
their Held of labour. Four Bishops in each oi’ die Presi- 
dencies of Aladras and Bombay, and eight in the rest of 
India, with donbh^ the number ul the j)resf Chaplains is the 
least allowance* wliicli could sati-fy a tie uglitfnl mind 
jjro|)er complement for tln^ Archbisliopric of Calcutta. It 
does not follow that our additional Bishops should be in the 
rec^<?i|)t of large eoiolumeiits. We would willingly reduce 
tli(‘m to a. more imj>overished and jarimitivc? stylo; altliough, 
if ecclesiasti(?a) incomes could always be dispensed with the 
singular miiniHca‘nc<^ of our Chi(‘f Pastor, wt^ would gladly 
mak<* every Bishoj) tin' AhnoiKU’ of public wealth to a very 
considc^rabie ext(*nt. And again, that w(‘ may do w hat w^e can 
to soothe the frugal ohjections of the advoraites of T^Iconomy, 
it do('S not sec’in necessary that the Clovernment should deb-ay 
all the charg(*s of an increased establishment. A\ jiy should 
not the members of the services, and the w hole of the Christian 
community contribute to the due maintenance of Religion ? 
Why should not the w-hole income of the Indian Services hear 
a tax of one per cent., the tithe? of a tithe, for this purpose ? 

Let the W^uits of the Church be supplied at least in part 
by the contributions of her members. While we do so 
much for the Evangelization of India, let us not grudge our 
substance to expel healhenism, unbelief, wretclilessness of 
unclean living, from the tents of our Soldiers, from the 
nn visited homes of pensioners, from the foul neighbourhoods 
of vice and impurity, lying iincared for within hearing of the 
Band which plays in the marble halls of the City of Palaces. 
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It may possibly be objected by those who are con- 
tented with the now necessarily neglected state of the 
po|)ulous parishes of Lancashire and London, that the Esta- 
blishment which we have instanced would apportion the 
Ministers of Religion to the People in a larger ratio than 
the most favoured portion of the Rritish Empire can com- 
mand. But is this fair reasoning * Are the speculations 
which build squares and streets without churches, or with 
churches for the rich — for those pay well — but none for 
the poor — models for our imitation t Are the teeming 
districts with many thousands of inhabitants to which modern 
})iety gives one Ch‘rgyman with a scanty stipend, spectacles 
which we should wdsli to reproduce 't llie following stern 
truths by a justly approved writer of the day, while they 
cry shame upon us for our deficiencies at home, and forbid 
us to appeal to the present abnormal state of the Anglican 
Church as tlie proper standard of Apostolical J)iscij)Iim‘, are 
not without their value as a corrective to ruerconary and 
utilitarian views, which have a natural tendency to conciliate 
the sympathies of our Indian officials, who support, and are 
supported by, the great Commercial Institution of tlu* East: — 

The Erifflish Church ims never recovered from the spoliation *[of 
the Tudors] ; and never did we feel her inadequacy more strongly 
than we do at present. Every year that passes does but serve to 
increase her insufficiency to administer the offices of Reli«?ion to 
the community over which God has set her, and it is no small 
reproach of a Protestant people, that in dei'(»tion of their means, 
to God’s honour, and in liberality in His Service, they thus fall 
far short of the Church which they reformed. Worldfiness, private 
selfishness, coveteousness, carelessness for God’s honour, are the lament- 
able results of those evil principles and evil deeds by which the 
reformation was “ disf^raccd.” 

In tliis category we fear we must comprise the attempt 
to exclude pro] positions for Church extension from that 
abundant and cheerful munificence which, on almost every 
other motion of consideration for the poor, is the noble 
characteristic of our countrymen in India. 

Though po.sitively so transparent as to be unworthy of 
serious refutation, we shall do right to expose one fallacy 
which the Friend of India ha.s endeavoured to palm upon 
ns as good reasoning, in its article of the 22nd of July : — 

If the Bishop,” it is argued, “ considers the encrease of Chaplains 
for the Civil and Military stations beyond the jjresent number, one of 
the crying wants of India, he is not likely to remain silent when rfe- 
pHved of one^hird of the ecclesiastical staiF which he now possesses.,” 

Without objecting, as we well might, to the obvious in- 
correctness of* assuming that all the royal Kegiments and the 
Chaplains attached to them will move at the same time ; — 
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for no other hypotliesis can justify the iiiferonce that one-third 
of the clergy will ho exclusively employed upon this ser- 
vice — without filling our eoluiniis with the self-evident 
demonstration that (luring two-thirda (wen of those years 
in which the Regiments march, they will be located, as 
they are at present, at stations in which the Europc^an corps 
constitutes ordy one demerit of the society, how, we ask, can 
the Bishop, or, as we sliould phrase it, the Church, since 
a Bishop and his clergy ^ and a General and his staff' are not 
convertible terms, btJ said to he deprived of the services 
of thos(‘ (./haplains who move with the Marching Regiments ? 
They will he engag(*d in the most activi‘ duti<)s. They will 
be ministering among the larger portion of the Church. 
Their services will be? employed in the most arduous, and 
most necessary, and most profitable occupations. If they 
were coinpelle<l to expend, as under the present system, 
three or four months, in being transferred from Peshawur 
to Singapore — or if tliey wcuh^ under the lu^cessity of remain- 
ing at some large cantonment, denuded of its garrison, with 
only some scon* of p<*rsons for tluur congregation — either of 
tliese predi<^anionls could witli propri(‘ty lx descril>ed as a 
t(ut>j)orarv sus])ension of the full usf*fubiess c rthos(* ('liaplains 
who might ho.pj)en to he so circnms^^ance But to repn - 
seiit th(^ continuous connection of the (-haplains with the 
M arching Rogimerrs as depriinny I he JJis/iop of their sei*- 
vices, if meant for serious argummit, is not (*veu respectaole 
sophistry. It would be as rational to athrm that Greece was 
deprived of the assistanec* of Leonidas and his band wliik^ they 
were doing yetmiari service at Thermopylae. 

The following form, though not (|uite syllogistic, expresses 
the Friend of India s arguiiumt : — ^ 

“The present complement of Chaplains is nra enough foi the 
Bishop; — 

The Regimental system will employ oiie-third of the present compie- 
nicnt ; — 

Therefore the deficiency in the Bishop’s eyes will be one-third greater 
than before.”* 


• Although it is generally difficult to define tlm exact process of false rea- 
soning, perhaps it would be more methodical to reduce the Friend* 8 rea- 
soning into two unsound syllogisms. y.-— , . , 

I.—The Regimental system will emplot/ one-third of the present Uiap- 

lains ; — . . ... . ... 

This employment of one-thii-d of the Chaplains will increase the existing 

deficiency in the ratio of 3 to 2 . 

Ther^ore the Regimental system will increase the existing deficiency 

in the ratio of 3 to 2. . . , j i. j i 

Here there is an undue assumption of the major premiss ^rd for ^jth, and 
an ambiguous middle employ in the major premiss being converted 
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TIk) minor premiss will be eminently untrue, since not a tenth 
]mrt of* the Chaplains, in ordinary limes, would move with the 
regiments in one year, and even these would only be with- 
drawn from their general ministrations during the marching 
season ; but su])posingihe premises to be correct, it would be far 
more reasonable to supply this directly contrary conclusion : — 

“ The Bishop considers the increase of Chaplains for the Civil and Mi- 
litary stations beyond the present number, one of “ the Cryinpf Wants” 
of India, but he is likely to be less urgent in his demands, if he finds 
that he can provide, l)y the more efficient employment of the exis- 
ting establishment, for the most extensive part of the evil, the wants of 
the European llegiments, throtighout the whole j)eriod of the year.” 

The fact is that our o])ponoiit lias fallen into the error of 
supposing* that the Barracks and Bungalows are the splnu-o 
oi*a Cha])laiii’s duty, instead of th(! souls and bodies of the ])eo- 
ple ; or that the Church is some Military l^ngineer’s unshapely 
eye-sore of brick and chunam,insteat! of the assembly of Chris- 
tians who resort to it : or, if he does not consider that the 
Pastor's presence is essential to empty walls, and his sermons 
edifying to vacant benches, he clearly infers that a greali‘r 
and more laiinnitable void will !>(» occtisioned by the temporary 
absence of the Chaplain from the diminished congn'galion, 
than by any intermission of sacr(‘d ofricivs for the soldiers. 
Tile station, it is true, in tin* existing [laucity of Clergymen, 
will be dejirived of a Chaplain when tlie minister of religion 
leaves it with the regiment. But tiiere will be no greater 
arnonnt of spiritual privation then than now — If there be only 
o/te Chaplain, either thos(‘ who leave or tliose who stay wn/.vf he 
precluded from the offices of devotion ; and to wdiich of these 
tw o parties ought we to give the privilege of monopoli/.ing the 
services of the Priest ? To the majority or the minority f To 
the ignorant an# unregulated soldiers, or to the educated and 
right-minded Civilian ? This is the real pith of th(3 qiiestion, 
and the Christian answer is pronouncficl beforehand. The 
deficiency may be more apparent when the station is left des- 
titute, but it is not so real nor so extensive as when the soldiers 
leave the Chaplain at the station. The sliej»herd is as w^ell em- 
])loyed when he drives the flock to pasture, and leaves the stall- 
fed sheep at homg, as when he gathers them into the same 
enclosure for the night, and gives his watchful care to all. 


into nsslessly employ in the minor — Then the second eyllogiam naturally fol- 
lows with a false minor premiss, 

II —The present insufficiency of Chaplains is the Bishop’s grievance. ; — 
The present insufficiency will be increased by the Kegimental system 
in the ratio of 3 to 2 

Therefore the Bishop’s grievance will be increased by the Regimental 
system in the ratio of 3 to 2. 
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We have said that we are no believers in the reality of the 
conjecture which imputes the grant of additional Chaplains 
to an express or iin|)lied understanding Ijctween the Hoa^ble 
Court and the Quccu^s Government. Strong are our sym- 
pathies with Lord Derby^s Cabinet, and sanguine our anti- 
cipations of their future, but unlike the Friend of India, our 
estimate of their present power is not so strong and san- 
guine as to persuade us that the Ministry are in a position to 
dictate terms of alliance to so influential a body as the East 
India Directors. On the eve of a precarious election, the 
Cabinet must have been more tempted to buy than to sell 
support. On tlie other hand, we are not aware of any 
solid reasons hjr concluding that the Court of Directors 
recpiire any contraband Hllurcmcnts to induce them to lend 
a n^ady ear to the pressing exigencies of the ("hurch. Un- 
doubtedly we need not hesitate to admit that they have not 
done all which we, speaking merely as churchmen and not 
as ])oliticians, would desire to attem[>t for the advancement 
of religious trutli ; but w(5 cordially allow that the Directors 
have never shown themselves indiirerent to tlie higlmst 
interests of their servants. Considering that no Governor- 
General, and perhaps no jNLunher of (>oun il has cuu’ advo 
cated our cause in a spirit of devoted and iuicom]>rornishig 
{ittachmcut to the Church, we can only wondc] that we 
liave received so many })roofs of ihci;rfiil sympathy and 
sapj)ort from our Honourable Masters, and wc should he 
ungrateful if wc withheld, in the name of the Church and 
of the country, our rc.s])ectful and sincere acknowledgments. 
We need only bestow a cursory glance on the modern ecclesi- 
astical history of British India to convince ourselves how con- 
stantly tlie inadequacy of our clerical strength has met with 
th<j favorable coiisideratiou of the Court, and how little room 
exists for the insinuation, that the crying wants of the Church 
are only listened to when a pressure? from without cornpeis at- 
tention. There was a time, whicli most of us rceoiioct, w hen 
one Bishop was considered capable of superintending Bengal 
and the North-West Pioviiices, Bombay, Madras, Ceylon, 
Australia, Borneo, and Singapore. With two exceptions, the 
whole of this list is now a catalogue of independent Dio- 
ceses ; Sydney being itself a Metropolitan see, with five suf- 
fragans. Before the arrival of Bishop Heber, one Chaplain 
for each Division was deemed a suflicieut provision for the 
military; and even in later times the important Station of 
Benares was dependent for a considerable period on the ser- 
vices of a Missionary, while Chinsurah, Chunar, Fort William, 
and Lucknow, continued for several years to be supplied in 
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like manner by the voluntary labours of Clergymen uncon- 
nected with the Government. T^ow we have sixty-two Ben- 
gal Chaplains maintaiued by the East India Company. In the 
same way, although the Mofussil Churches are in general 
miserably and offensively deficient in beauty of architec- 
ture and decoration, yet even in this respect there is a strik- 
ing contrast between the old practice of worshipping — if at 
all — in mess-rooms or cutcherries, and the present trophies of 
Daniel Wilsor/s diligent Episcopate, during which, as he 
mentions in his last Charge, 55 Churches, including St. Paurs 
Cathedral, — with all its shortcomings,’ among the costliest 
monuments which Protestant piety has ever consecrated 
to the honour of God, — li^ive been built or improved in 
the last seventeen years. To all these undertakings for the 
efficient expansion of our Church, the Court of Directors have 
not been backwjird in affording encouragement and support. 
And as we freely acquit them of Ivdvcwarmness in the pro- 
motion of Religion, so we are happy to add tliat they seem 
to be under no constraint, if we read the signs of the times 
aright, to barter just concessions in order to purchase the re- 
newal of the Charter. The whole current of evidence before 
the Indian Committee, both from friend and foe, tends orIv 
to this conclusion, that the Government of the country could 
not be in better hands. Whatever modifications on some 
points Parliament may introduce, public opinion has pro- 
nounced that the vices of the present system are few, its 
virtues many and great, and that any attempt to remodel 
the Indian Constitution will be as ntnvise and dangerous a 
proceeding, as ever hatched the egg of Revolution. We en- 
tertain no doubt, that even if a Cabinet as hostile to the Com- 
pany as was Burke to Warren Hastings, presides over the 
destinies of the Empire in 1854, if Lord John Russell returns 
to Downing-street, and Lord Panmure to Cannon Row^, the 
wisdom, justice, and integrity which has ruled the Councils of 
the Directors, the prudent reluctance with which they have 
deprecated aggrandizing wars, the interest wdiich they have 
shewn for the amelioration of the people of the soil, the en- 
lightened liberality with which they have fostered the germ 
of Indian education — and last, but not least, the indulgent 
attention with which they have redressed the grievances of 
the Church, and multiplied her resources from time to time, 
— will ensure for the Court of Directors not only the sub- 
.stantial renewal of the Charter, but the esteem of Statesmen 
and the commendations of Historv. 
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A TALE OF THE SUNDERBUNDS. 

FOUNDED ON FACT. 

About two years ago, the good ship ****** had 
completed her loading at Calcutta, taken on board her pas- 
sengers, and was dropping down the river on her homeward 
voyage. All Itearts on board beat high in joyful anticipation 
of setting foot again on the shores of old England, and of 
tasting once more the sweet pleasures of their dear English 
homes. Of the many who thus cherished the hope of a 
speedy return to their native land was a youth of sixteen, 
of mild and gentlemanly manners, and whose appearance 
displayed somewhat more of softness and refinement, than 
is usually associated with a life at sea. lie w^as the only 
son of aifiuent parents, whose grief had known no bounds 
when tlicy found that their boy — their beloved and only boy 
— had fully decided on venturing on the dangers of a sailor^s 
life. In vain did an affectionate mother lavish her tears and 
entreaties to dissuade him from his purpose, — he w as infloxi- 
bk. On no former occasion had he evt i manifested any 
opposition to the wislies of his parents, whom he fondly 
loved; but in this ir.stanee, a spirit ol oostinaey s^'euied to 
have tak(m so lir in a hold of him, that attempt to loosen 
it was of any avail. The fact was, he bail been stricken witli 
the mania so common to English youth, of going to sea.^' 
His parents, after consulting with friends, agreed to let him 
have his own way, in the hope that the experience which 
one voyage w^ould furnish of the discomforts of a seafaring 
life might cure him of his rashly formed determination. A 
vessel was accordingly selected, the commander of which 
was an intimate friend of the parents of the infatuated 
youth ; and after entering him as a midshipman on board 
this ship, many stipulations were made with her captidn, 
that the youth should be taken great care of, and not over- 
worked, and that every indulgence consistent with ship dis- 
cipline should be allowed him ; while in his outfit, nothing 
was omitted that could possibly contribute to his comfort 
during the voyage. 

With a spanking breeze and a cloudless sky, the vessel 
sailed from England for India, and our midshipman found 
himself at the summit of his wishes, that is to say, he was a 
sailor, though only a day or two old as such, and with ex- 
perience in seamanship which had not extended much beyond 
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a few awkward efforts to get up tlie ship’s side with no other 
aid than that afforded by the man-ropes at tlie gangway; in 
puzzling himself as to which was ^'port/^ and which ^'star- 
board;” and in wondering whether the "crojjik” (cross-jack) 
yard, of which he had heard, w^as a fabulous piece of timber, 
or a veritable spar; n^importe, he was now a sailor, and on 
the broad bosom of the glorious ocean. Nothing of any 
moment occurred during the voyage, in the course of which 
our young friend made considerable progress in nautical 
matters ; and by his obliging disposition, and readiness to 
take as jokes what Avere meant as such by the rougher por- 
tion of his shipmates, he obtained the respect and esteem of 
the w hole crew. 

W (2 revert now to the commenceraent of this story, where 
we left the ship dropping down from Calcuita on her home- 
ward voyage. It was late in the evening wdien the vessel 
reached the Sandheads, the wind blowing up the bay a per- 
fect hurricane, a heavy sea on, wdth every prognostication 
of a bad niyht. Under these circumstances it was deemed 
advisable to anchor; the only misgiving being, whether in 
the event of the sea rising still higher, there would be a 
sufHcient depth of w^ater undtr the vcjssel. The order ,to 
anchor w^as given, and out rattled the best and small i)owa*rs, 
sails were clew^ed up and furled, and the ship was made sung 
for the night. The strain on these two anchors, however, 
owing to the tremendous pitching of the ship, was more 
than they could bear, and the sheet-anchor w as let go ; this 
held her to her ground, and proved her ruin, lu the heaviest 
sea, the pitching of a ship under sail may l)e inucli relieved 
by sending down yards and masts, and trimming the vessel 
with storm stay- sails, &c. ; it is not so with a vessel at 
anchor in a heavy sea; her pitcliing can in no way be miti- 
gated, for she is raised at one moment on tlie breast of a 
huge wave, bringing her nearly over her anchors, and at the 
next, she is snatched backwards into the hollow of the trough 
wdtli the most fearful violence. In ground such as that at 
the mouth of the Hooghly, it is equally unsafe to stand out 
or in, in bad weather, especially at night ; and, in anchoring, 
the danger is that you may bump the ground. The ship of 
which we write was anchored under these circumstances, 
and as the sea rose, her pitching increased to a fearful 
degree ; she seemed as if maddened with fury at the power 
the anchors held over her. Midnight came on dark and 
stormy, and the gale still increasing; the passengers and 
others who had no business on deck, were in their berths 
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below, when the ill-fated vessel, rising on the breast of an 
enormous sea, pitched again downwards with tremendous 
violence, and struck the bottom. She never ruse again; 
and thus in one moment nearly every soul oti board perish- 
ed ! A few of those who were on deck at the time, were 
floated upwards and tossed about with great violence among 
spars and timbers, and though at the risk of being dashed 
to pieces on them, they clung to them with desperate energy. 
Mutual assistance was quite impossible, nor could any shriek 
from a sinking companion have been heard in the wild 
din of that awful night. The wind and tide were setting 
strongly in to shore, and drove the survivors of the wreck 
towards it; and those wdiosc strength had not utterly failed 
them w-erc east up in the morning on tlic inhospitable beach 
of the Sundcrbuiids. Jhit they were not yet out of the 
reach of the snrf; a receding wave might take them back 
again, and they were forced in their exhausted condition to 
exert themselves to crawl np a little higher, and this done, 
they fell to the ground, utterly incapable of a single 
further effort. Sleep came to their relief, and they slept 
soundly until tlu^ heat and glare of the noon-day sun 
awoke them. Now for the fir.>t time wm ^ they able to 
cast their eyes around, to see who wer ? their compau^'- 
ems in distress, and how many they were; tiny mus- 
tered in all liftcc 0 souls, of whom cue was the youth 
wiio luid It.ft his home and all tf) embrace a saiio^^^' 
life. The tir^t thing that naturally occurred to them, >vas 
to Avauder up and down to see if any others had been cast 
ashore, Imt they found none, nor did they find a single 
eatable of any kind, nor a keg of fresh water, of which 
they were sadly in need. To remain on that drcaaful 
spot another hour, would have been wilfully throwing away 
an hour's strength; they therefore agreed to march npw^ards 
in a body, and trust to Providence to reach some native 
village before their remaining energies failed them. But 
their difficulties were but commencing; the Snnderbund 
jungle extends from the sea shore on the south, to within 
a few miles of Calcutta, and like all Indian jungle, the 
underwood consists of thorny and almost impenetrable 
thickets. Through this their passage was slow and painful, 
and so dense was the jungle, that they had great difficulty 
in keeping together. They had made but little progress by 
the evening, when they were obliged to lie down to rest 
themselves, endeavouring to satisfy the cravings of hunger 
with tender leaves and twigs ; water was no where procur- 
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able. Another peril now stared them in the face ; the 
jungles were known to be infested with tigers, and it was 
only as the shades of evening drew round them, that they 
became painfully alive to the danger of their situation ; 
they could do nothing however to render themselves less 
insecure, and having crept under the dark thick bushes, they 
resigned themselves to their fate, and fell asleep. The next 
morning they resumed their march, but after toiling througli 
these dreadful jungles with weary limbs and tattered garments 
without any water having been found, they were obliged to 
halt for the night, which, like the preceding one, was passed 
without accident. The third morning found them wdth wan 
and haggard looks moving on again with increasing didiculty ; 
but after marching a few hours, they found a pool of filtliy 
brackish water; eagerly did they drink of it, for though 
nauseous in the extreme, it was water. While resting at 
at this pool, their councils unfortunately became divided ; 
some proposed going one way, and some another, while 
a few considered their present straight course, as more likely 
than any other to bring them soonest within reach of 
human aid. After w'asting much precious time in combating 
each other’s opinions, the party broke up into twos ynd 
threes, and separated. Our poor youth now found himself 
left with only tw^o seamen ; but these men had borne a good 
character on hoard their lost vessel, and he was not sorry to 
Lave them for his companions. They agreed to remain to- 
gether and assist one another as long as they could, and set 
forward again in as straight a course as they could pursue. 
The next day was passed without any water having been 
found, while their food consisted of leaves and twigs, and 
a few repulsive berries. On the morning of the fifth 
day, they were unable to move on; the deadly jungle fever 
had fixed its dreadful fangs upon them, and was prey- 
ing upon their life’s blood. It would be impossible to de- 
scribe the misery of these unfortunate sufferers ; to remain 
where they were would be certain death, but even this 
sometimes seemed preferable to dragging their weary and 
wasted limbs through that terrible jungle. They pushed 
onwards as well as they could, and halted as usual under 
thickets. The next morning they were again prostrated 
with fever: the youth was delirious for sometime, and 
raved about his home and his fond mother, while the two 
seamen sat by in silent pity for what they considered the 
inevitable fate of the poor sufferer. Self-preservation seem- 
ed to them their first duty, but the idea of leaving the young 
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man to die ill that horrid place, was too new and too mon- 
strous to be acted upon at once. They waited therefore till 
the youth opened his eyes, no longer wild with delirium. 
The first glance he cast at his compaiiious seemed to shew 
him what had been passing in their minds, and he besought 
them with tears that they would not desert him. “Oh! 
save me, Oh ! help me, for niercy^s sake,"' cried he, “ do 
not, Oh ! do not leave me to die in this dreadful place. Oli ! 
save me, I know you will, men, promise that you will.^^ It 
did not require much persuasion to touch the good feelings 
of these rough .sons of ocean, and after a little silence, one 
man spoke to his messmate as follows. 

“ Now Jim, ni tell you what Tve bin a thinkin on ; it arhiT 
ohio use for you nor me to go for to lug this here poor lad 
about ; we haviiT neither on ns the strength for td do it ; 
yet I must say it goes agin my grain to leave him to die 
like a swab in this lierc infarnal place and the poor man 
drew his wasted lingers across his eyes. After a momentary 
struggle with liis feelings, he continued, “ Atween us two 
we may do surniuat, and if you agrees to stick by the poor 
lad, it sharnT said as I couldiiT. do a g’:n>d turn by him. 
Wluit do you say, is it ^donc,^ or not?'’ 

“ Done,"' said the otlu-r in a I'eeble hut wdlir^g voice ; and 
the simple <a)venant v as most laithfully observed. 

Noljly and gemerou ly did tliey susiain me sinking youth ; 
helping iiiin over didiculties, and placing him on a bed of 
grass while they liaiiod to pluck their wretched food ; bind- 
ing his aching foiadiead with damp grass and leavvjs, and 
assisting him on again with the most goierous disregard of 
the detriment to their own progress. It will scarcely be 
believed that these miserable wanderers passed nearly ten 
whole days of unheard-of suficrings and privations in Miose 
pestilential jungles. On the afternoon of the tenth day, 
however, they were electrified with the echoes o" a wooU- 
eutter’s axe ; they remained rooted to the spot ; then tiie 
noise ceased for a few' moments, and threw them into a state 
of most indescribable alarm. But the sounds were repeated 
again distinctly, they called upon each other for a last rallying 
effort, and set out in the direction from whence the sounds 
proceeded, resolved, in the event of being disappointed in find- 
ing assistance, to lie down together and die, for nature was 
utterly worn out, and they could go no further. They 
reached the place where a man was cutting wood, and their 
sudden apparition almost scared him away ; but their totter- 
ing gait, and woeful plight convinced him that he had nothing 
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to fear from them. Water! water was the only cry they 
could utter, while they put their hands to theit parched 
lips ; the man soon understood their distress, and ^et off to- 
wards his village for a supply of water. Tito village, the 
outskirts of which these poor men had so opportimely reached, 
was the native Christian settlement of Khari, about fifty 
miles south of Calcutta ; it is a quiet, orderly little commu- 
nity, with a resident Native Reader, whose work is superin- 
tended by the Rev. 11. J. Harrison, Missionary at Barripore. 
Most opportune indeed was the arrival of these three suf- 
ferers at this place, for they could not have held out ano- 
ther day in those fearful jungles, and must have perished. 

The mail soon returned with a good supply of water, and 
with him came several other villagers ; they found the poor 
fellows" stretched on the ground, and being so weak as to be 
unable to rise and drink, they were assisted by the villagers. 
With emotions how strange and indescribable did these 
famishing people receive and drink that precious w^atcr ! It 
was to them a new dawn of life and hope. After resting 
a couple of hours, they were supported to the village, and con- 
ducted to the house of the native preacher ; and to the honour 
of these humble Christians let it be recorded that they re- 
ceived these destitute and famished Europeans with the most 
tender solicitude, for they felt that they owed a debt of grati- 
tude to the race of those who had brought to them the glad 
tidings of the Gospel, and taught them the saving truths of 
religion. Food was quickly supplied to them, but tliey 
could scarcely touch it, for long abstinence had completely 
deadened the sense of hunger; but they diauk freely of 
winter well sweetened with sugar, and felt relieved. Their 
bleeding and swollen limbs were now washed and bound up, 
and their tattered garments exchanged for such simple cloth- 
ing as these poor people could provide. Rest, however, was 
what they needed, and rnattrasses of straw and blankets 
were prepared for them ; on these, to them luxurious beds, 
the poor fellows stretched their weary frames, and with a 
sigh of gratitude for the mercies extended to them, they 
fell asleep. That evening when the native . household 
assembled, according to custom, to ofler up their thanks- 
giving to Almighty God for his abundant mercies to them, 
they put up a prayer to their Heavenly Father on behalf 
of their unfortunate guests, and h^|mbly besought Him, 
that if it seemed good in His sight, he would raise them 
up to health and strength. Long and heavy were their 
slumbers^ hut there were watchers by their side to i^inister 
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to their slightest want, in case they should wake. At last 
they awoke, and tears of thankfulness rolled down their 
hollow cheeks when they found tliat it was not to another 
day of horror in those dreadful jungles, but that they were 
ill the liands of sympathizing fellow-creatures. As these 
humble villagers had no skill in medicine, and the state of 
their suffering guests was very precarious, it became a ques- 
tion witli them whether to keep them longer, or to take 
measures at once to place them under proper medical treat- 
ment in Calcutta. The latter course was very properly de- 
cided upon, and a saltce, or boat made by hollowing out 
a long tree, w'as procured and fitted up with as much com- 
fort as the case would admit of. In this the men were 
placed, with a supply of food and w^ater, and having been 
recommended by their kind host to the care of Providence, 
w ere conveyed to Calcutta, and safely lodged in the General 
Ttospital. 

A very lively interest was excited in Calcutta when the 
story of the.se cast-aways became known, for it had been 
sup[)osed that all hands on board the unfortunate ship had 
])crished ; and as soon as it w^as ascertained from these three 
sujw’ivors that they had left •twelve others alive in the 
jungles, boats were dispatched to search the creeks and 
nooks of the Suuderbunds, and to spare no elfort to rescue 
the poor inoii ; bat wdth what siuice.^ws the wodter has not 
been inforractil. 

A day or tw o after the loss of the ship, a gentleman arriv- 
ed from England in Calcutta by one of the P. and O, Com- 
pany's Steamei s. lie was a man of fortune, of great piety, and 
of enlarged and liberal views. He had come to Calcutta partly 
on business, and partly out of curiosity; and when he heard 
of the catastrophe at the Sandheads, he was overwhelmed 
with grief, for he knew that that was the vessel in which his 
nephew, the only son of his beloved sister, lmd*sailed for 
India. Mourning for the poor youth as dead, he WTote home 
to his sister by the mail then leaving, to inform her of the in- 
scrutable decree of Providence wdiich had deprived her of her 
only son f and though he conveyed the sad tidings to her wdth 
all the caution that deep aflection could suggest, he was 
painfully sensible of the possible consequences of this sudden 
blow to the afflicted parents. The dreadful event which he 
was deploring effected such a change in his feelings, that 
he resolved to leave his business to be settled by others, 
while he made preparations for an immediate return to 
England. Many people in Calcutta went out of humanity 
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to visit the tlirce suflerers — and to otfer asSsistance ; — 
anion^ tli(?ra was the "cntleman alluded to above. With 
Iicart and purse always open to assist the needy and succour 
the distressed, he repaired to the hospital to tender such aid 
as inij^lit be necessary, and to learn a tew particulars regarding 
the loss of the ship which would always possess a mournful 
interest for those iu England. He was shewn to the ward 
of the shij)wrecked men, and stood by tlie bedside of tlie 
youngest, absorbed in pity at the sad evidence of suffering 
before him. He had been thus silent for a minute or two, 
when the youth, gazing at him earnestly, and sJiglitly raising 
himself, exclaimed iu utter astonishment, Mij uncle /’^ And 
indeed it was his uncle who stood beside him, but wlio, iu 
the wasted skeleton before him, had been totally unable to 
recognize his once handsome and intelligent ne|)hew. The 
scene that followed this recognition was deeply affecting and 
\vc will not attimvpt to describe it. When their feelings 
were a little subdued, this good man knelt down amidst the 
three invalids, and offered up a fervent thanksgiving 
to Almighty God Ibr the signal deliverance he had vouch- 
safed to these pooi’ sufferers. Before leaving tlie hospital he 
gave instructions tliat nothing that money could provide 
sliould be wanting for the comfort of his nephew and the 
two seamen. He tlien hurried liomc to his lodgings to write 
a second le tter to his sister informing her of the wonderful 
discovery tliat had that day gladdened liis heart; to assure 
iu’.r that her son still lived, and that he might, by God’s 
good will, l)e restored to her before long. His anxiety, how- 
ever, Avas extremely painful when he reflected oti tlie jiossible 
etfecls his first letter might produce ; for setting aside the 
worst that might be anticipated, there would be at least a 
fortnight of unmitigated afliiction to bear, before the .second 
letter could arrive to cheer their hearts and chase away their 
sorrow ;—liowevcr, it was impossible to alter what had been 
done, and his trust was in a merciful Providence. 

As soon as it was practicable to move the young invalid, 
he was carefully conveyed to the private lodgings of his 
uncle, where he vvas necessarily more comfortably than he 
could have been in a public hospital ; and under the skill and 
unremitting attention of the best medical advisers, his pro- 
gress towards convalescence, though slow, was no longer 
doubtful. It was evident, however, that it would require 
much time and attention to restore him thoroughly, for the 
shock to his constitution had been most severe, and it was 
that nature had ever been able to survive it. 
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Time passoi]^ and returning streiigtli began slowly to shed 
its invigorating influence over the young man; and as the 
unelc sat by him and watched his improving countenance, 
he could trace, though in features still pale and sunken, the 
lines of his beloved sister's face, and his heart swelled with 
gratitude to that God who had so signally preserved the 
youth from a premature and horrible death. To the seamen 
wdio had so nobly assisted iiis kinsman when the}^ them- 
selves were in sore need of assistance, he felt that he was 
under no common obligation; he frequently visited them 
in the Hospital, and left instructions with his agents that 
as soon as they should be in a condition to return to Eng- 
land, they should bo provided with a liberal kit, and a 
considerable sum in cash ; to the Christian institution at 
Kliari, also, he left a sid)stantial tok(m of his gratitude. It 
now hecaiue an olqtict to get to England as quickly as 
possible, and the medical advisers of the youth having given 
their o])iuiori that the trip miglit be undertaken without 
hazard, the unde and nepiiew took their passage by steam, 
and bade a lasting adieu to the shores of India. 

Safely landed in England, th(‘y repaired without a mo- 
mc4it’.s delay to the home of the youth; at the door tliey 
found the alfeetionate parents waiting with outstretched 
arms to receive theni, and the son was soon locked in their 
embraces. TIic holy joy of that monj. nt may not be pro- 
faned bv any attempt to describe it. When their eim-tiou 
had somewhat sidisided, and they could give utterance to 
their feelings, the fatlier, raising his iiands and eyes towards 
heaven, exclaimed with great fervour, Blessed and praised 
be Thy Holy Name, O most ineieit’ul Father, for this our 
son ‘was dead and is alive ayahij was lost, and is found, ' 
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CHAPTER I. 

It is difficult for any reader of ordinary sensibility to glance 
over a memoir of Keats without emotion. The career of the 
young poet was a continual struggle. He strove for immor- 
tality amidst poverty, sickness and obloquy, and death over- 
took him just as he was about to seize the prize. When he died, 
his name had not assumed that place in his country’s literature 
which it now occupies; and though, with the inward presenti- 
ment of genius, he sometimes hazarded a tliought that he 
might not be quite neglected by future generations, his a92)ira- 
tions, at their highest, were far lowx'r than his deserts, and his 
brightest hopes but too often clouded with doubts corrobor- 
ated by a regular system of harsli, and cruel, and ungene- 
rous criticism. Verily a poet, like a prophet, can have no 
honor in his own country and among his ow'ii people. 

The life of Keats by Mr. Milnes, of w Inch some note has 
been already made in the Benares Magazine^ the most care- 
less observer may perceive to have been a w ork of love. It is 
not without its faults. It is slovenly in parts. There are awk- 
ward constructions ; there are inelegant (‘xpressions ; and tliere 
are inaccurate statements. We meet wu'th some letters which 
ought to have been suppressed ; and w^e miss some which 
ought to have bo(?n jniblished. But these arc faults which 
might be remedied with a little cai'e ; and which do not 
materially disfigure or injure the book. Nothing can be 
easier, for instance, than to reconstruct such a sentence as 
the following : — 

** But now Mr. Brown, knowing what his pecuniary circum- 
stances were, and painfully conscious that the spirit in the creation of 
those works, which were destined to be the delight and solace of thou- 
sands of his fellow- creatures, must be unprofitable to him in procuring 
the necessities of life, and above all, estimating at its due value that 
spirit of independence which shrinks from materializing the obligations of 
friendship into daily bread, gave every encouragement to these designs, 
and only remonstrated against the project of the following note, both 
on account of the pain he would himself suffer from the privation of 
Keats's society, but from the belief that the scheme of life would not be 
successful.” — vol. ii, page 31. 

Or to supply figures in the margin, where it is stated that 
“ the Eve of St, Agnes was begun on a visit in Hampshire 
at the commencement of this (?) year, and finished on his 
return to Hampstead,” vol i, page 287. Or to put a few stars 
^'the iplace of certain words in page 77, vol ii, in which 
gives vent to his full heart in expressions of unparal- 
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leled agony. Or to alter the expression — “ Still after many 
years of honest, useful and laborious life, he who remained also 
•past away^^ vol. ii, page 4G. Or to change such a phrase as 
— It is left to passages from the letters of Mr. Severn to 
express in their energetic simplicity the final accidents of the 
hard catastrophe of so much^ that only asked for healthy life, 
to be fruitful, useful, powerful, and happy.” vol. ii, page 85. 
If tlie book should ever pass through a new edition, as from its 
merits it well may, wo should be glad to find that it had un- 
dergt)nc a careful revision, as there is nothing in it essentially 
wu’ong, or what may be termed wrong at the root. Its de- 
fects are purely suj)erficial, and we allude to them thus pro- 
minently, not because tluiy are numerous or glaring, but be- 
cause tliiw are susceptible of easy remedy. We admire Mr. 
Millies too much to be able to put up with any thing that 
would lower him in the public estimation. 

Keats was born on the 21)th of October, 1795. His father 
was employed in tin? (‘stablishmeiit of Mr. Jennings, the pro- 
pri(?tor of large Livcu-y Stables in Moorfields. He was the 
second of four children. 

In many of the biographies of Keats, the year of his birth 
has^ been erronc‘Ously noti^l. Capt. 1). L. Richardson, in his 
Lives ol‘ the Poets, — Messrs W. and Ii. Chambers in their 
v(‘ry popular schoolbook, the Cyclopaedia oi’ Literatir*e, — and 
Mr. Leigh Hunt in Ids work on Lord Ryron and his Con- 
temporaries, state that Keats was born in 1796. A disciple of 
Pythagoras would, undoubtedly, in the absence of overwhelm- 
ing authorities, jirefer such evidence to that of Mr. Milnes 
alone, as Burns died in July 1796; but there is very little 
reason to suppose that the soul of the Scotch Peasant trans- 
migrated to the body of the infant son of Mr. Jenning’s 
subordinate and son-in-law, as the proceedings in Chancery, 
on the administration of Keats’s effects, shew that he attained 
his majority in October, 1816. 

The father of Keats died in 1804, by a fall from his horse, ^ 
and his orphans were thus left entirely under tlie control of 
their mother, on whom they appear to have accumulated the 
debt of aftection due to both parents. Mr. Milnes relates an 
anecdote strongly characteristic of the ardent temper of 
Keats, even in his infancy. His mother was unwell, and 
the doctor had directed that she might not be disturbed. 
With an old sword picked up no man knew how or where, 
the future author of Endyinwn^ then scarce three feet high, 
stood sentinel at the door of her room, and would suffer no 
one to enter until she recovered. 
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It was at first proposed to send Keats to Harrow, but that 
was considered beyond their means, and he was thertjfore 
placed ill Mr. Clarke’s school at Enfield. His appearance at 
this time is described as singularly prepossessing. A stranger 
would have stopped to gaze admiringly on his figure and his 
face. There was hardly any blemish in either. His legs did not 
then appear disproportionately small ; nor his lower lip unduly 
prominent ; and if be had no Herculean breadth of chest, 
there was nothing to indicate it the seat of disease. On the 
other hand, an ample span of* forehead, set off’ by the%iost 
luxuriant dark brown ringlets, — a rosy cheek on which 
health had imprinted her seal, — and an eye ever sparkling 
with the fire of genius, added their fascinations to a counte- 
nance of rare vivacity, and “ drew all hearts unto liim/^ 

In the early stages of his school career, though he did not 
display much devotion to books, he learnt his lessons with 
remarkable facility. He was always the foremost in feats of 
pugilism. The boys that fought most pertinaciously were 
his fa vorites, and it may be mentioned that his younger brother, 
Thomas, added this recommendation to the ties of blood. 
They were both exceedingly piignaeions, though tli(»y sel- 
dom tyrannized over their young compeers. On one occasyon 
Keats uttack(?d tln^ usher of the school who had boxt^i his 
brother’s ears. A fellow-stud<uit has recorded his c'xtraordi- 
nary animation and <?nergy on that occasion, adding tliat every 
one thouglit he woidd divStinguish liimself in tin* world, but 
rather in the ‘‘ military or some such active splnu'e of life, than 
in the peaceful arena of Literature.” 

In the later part of his pupilage, his love of reading a- 
mounted to a passion. la the charming novel of Defoe, 
which has enchanted tlie youth of so many generations, the 
spell wliich is in books was first revealed to him. MarmontePs 
Incas of Peru then became a favourite ; and Tooke’s I^antlie- 
on, J!jpence\s Poly metis, liempriere^s Dictionary, all of them 
books which Leigh Hunt devoured in his youth, possessed 
peculiar fascinations for ong whose ignorance of Gn^i^ and 
imperfect knowledge of Latin, had hitherto rendered tiie an- 
cient world of Mythology to him a sewiled story. He read 
Macbeth, too, and characteristically remarked to a friend that 
he thought no one wojild venture through that stirring tragedy 
alone in a house at tw^o o’clock in the morning. Seriously, we 
think it doubtful whether one of Keats’s lively imaginative 
faculties could perfonu the feat even when no longer a child. 
So intense was his application that he would not join in the 
^sports of his school-fellows on half- holidays, preferring to 
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remain at home in society with the mighty dead, until forced 
from his seclusion to recruit his energies in the open air. Mr. 
Milnes states that “ tlie quantity of translations on ))aper he 
made during the last two years of his stay at Enfield was sur- 
prising, and that the twelve books of the -.-Eneid were a portion 
of it.’' It might naturally be inferred that such •diligence 
could not be without rewjird. Keats had his ; for he car- 
ried off the first jirizos in literature for some successive 
years. 

Ilis mother died in 18 H). He was inconsolable, and hid 
himself for days together in a nook urnhu' liis master^s table. 
Such grief, thougli unusual, was natural to liis idiosyncracy. 
A tem]K?rameut keenly set for enjoyment is almost always as 
sensitive of j)ain, and the propensity to laugli convulsively 
often indiccates a susceptibility to agonies of distress. 

Wluui K(^ats left school he was ap))renticed for the usual 
period of five years to a surg<^on at Edmonton of the name 
of Hammond. That choice of a j)rofession was unfortunate. 
It had no attractions for him. Apollo, is, it is true, the god 
of poetry and ofpliysic; but there is in reality very little in 
common between the doctor and the poet. Acknowledging as 
we do the several excellencies of Moir and Gokismith, Darwin 
and Akenside, we may yet venture to say, tliat no one who 
has ^‘glutted over the debasing horrors of a dissecting room,” 
and seen limb s(‘V<‘red from limb, can gaze upon a landscape 
with the eye of Thomson, or criticize the female face with that 
enthusiasm whicli must have ])ecn preliminary to the creation 
of J uliet (Japnlet. But what had been unwise in any man of 
“ seething brains and shaping pliantasies” was doubly so in 
K(‘ats. Tlie least discerning (ye might at once have pewoived 
there to be other causes than its antagonism to the poetic sen- 
timent why the profession of a surgeon should be so strongly 
antithetical to Keats’s delicate susceptibilities, that he n(?ver 
could, by any possibility maintain his composinv in it, much 
less rise to eininence. He could not perform tlie simplest 
operafci without a shudder. Whenever he took the lancet 
in his nand, his mind became oppressed with over-wTo light 
apprehension tliat he might do harm instead of goo<l. “ My 
dexterity,” he said, when he abandoned the study from con- 
viction of unfitness, “ used to seem to me a miracle, and I 
resolved never to take up a surgical instrument again.” 

The new life into which Keats thus entered did not dissolve 
his connection with the Clarkes, He visited them frequently^ 
and a similarity of tastes led to an ardent friendship between the 
future poet and the son of his preceptor, which ended onfy 
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wifJi life. The younger Clarke was an excellent reader, and 
a man of genuine taste. He perceived intuitively the genius 
of his friend, and fostered it with the sunshine of his j)raise. 
Keats walked over from Edmonton to Enfield at least once 
a week, and frequently borrowed books from Mr. darkens 
collectioTF. At the beginning of 1812 ho asked for one which 
was readily lent to him ; and the matter was forgotten. That 
book formed the man. Itw^as Spenser’s Faery Queen, 
Words cannot adequately describe the rapture with which 
be thrided the intricate allegory. “ lie ramped through 
its scenes,” writes Mr. Clarke, “ like a young horse turned 
into a spring meadow.’* It w^as a fountain of‘ perpetual de- 
light to him. He would talk of nothing else but Spenser. 
He read out passages from it frequently, and when he came 
to any striking description, his face would light up with an 
expression of extasy which his friend observed with wonder. 
The force and felicity of an e})ithet, such as “ the mi-shoulder- 
ing wliale” would act upon him sometimes like tli(‘ wave of 
an enchanter’s wand. He was indeed under the s])(‘ll of the 
mightiest of enchanters, and he could not entirely break the 
fascination as long as breath remained in him. 

The earliest known composition of Keats was in iinitaftion 
of Spenser, It was the piece which commences with the line 

“ Now morning from her orient chambers came 

and which any curious reader may find by turning to j)age 
286 of the late edition by the poet-publisher, Moxon. The 
search will not disappoint him. Crude as the effort may 
ap[)car, he will find in it the genu of what#was then to be. 

“ The little lake which round its marge reflected woven bowers, 
And in its middle space a sky that never lowers" — 

is a Jake of genuine Fairyland. 

“ There saw' the swan his neck of arched snow, 

And oar’d himself along with majesty : 

Sparkled his jetty eyes ; his feet did show A 
Beneath the waves like Afric’s ebony, ^ 

And on his back a fay reclined voluptuously." 

We may perhaps have occasion to point out hereafter what 
influence Spenser had over his subsequent efforts; in the 
meantime it may not be amiss to name the poets he read 
with the greatest avidity when he first began to feel he had 
wings. These were Chatterton, Chaucer, and the name 
tjien great in the literary world, Byron. For Chatterton, 
whom Wordsworth calls the “ marvellous boy,” and Shelley, 
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ill liis Adonais, “ the inheritor of unfulfilled renown,” 
Keats always entertained a sort of prescient sympathy.” 
He dedicated the I^ndymion/m subsequent life, to the memory 
of that unfortunate poet, and was perfectly indignant at the 
manner in wliich he was treated by Hazlitt in his Lectures. 
There is a sonnet in Mr. Milnes’s book addressed to Chatter- 
ton, in which Keats c^lls him 

“ A half-blown flowVet with cold blasts amate 
and lainents that in early prime 

“ The film of death obscured that eye 

Whence {i^enius mildly flashed.” 

And in his first published Epistle, which was addressed to 
Mr. Matthew, there is a pathetic nderonce to him ; — 

“ Where we may soft hninanity put on. 

And sit, and rhyme, and think on Chatterton ; 

And that warm-hearted Shakspeare sent to meet him 

Four laurelled spirits heavenward to entreat him.” 

TIkt(* are also several passages in his letters which shew the 
feeling of reverence with wdiich Chatterton was regarded. 
As an instance, wo may quote the following from a letter to 
his publi.sher, Taylor — I always somehow associate Chat- 
terton with autumn. He is the jinrest winter in tiie English 
language. ITe lia^ no French idiom or particles, like Chaucer ; 
^tis giuniine Englisli idiom in Fhigli>h wu)rds.” 

Chaucer, of w horn lie thus complained in 1819, evidently 
gave liiin, at tin* time of which we are writing, more pleasure 
tlian any other poet except Spenser. One day Ins fi'ierid 
Clark<', tired with a long w^alk, had fallen asleep with a copy 
of Chancer open in his liands. When he awoke he found a 
sonnet in it, on the blank page after the story of the Flower 
and the Leaf- It w\as that exquisite gem which commences 
with tlie words — 

^ ** This pleasant tale is like a little copse, 

^ The honied lines so freshly interlace 

a gem destined to convey to the most, distant generations the 
mighty power that “ whit6 simplicity^^ had over him. We 
can never road over this sonnet without admiring the 
felicity with which every word appears chosen and the 
singularly beautiful manner in which the main idea is deve- 
loped. If there is any thing objectionable, it is the word “ ten- 
der-legged^^ in the eighth line. But for that one word and 
a somewhat imperfect rhyme, the piece would be faultless. 
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As it stands, it is one of the best sonnets he lias left us, and 
tlierefbrc one of the best in the lang’uage. 

It is not determinable whether Keats, in his inaiure jndg- 
ineiit, admired the poetry of Byron riiucli ; but there cannot 
be any doubt that in early life he was loud in his praise. 
There is a sonnet on Byron which Mr. Milnes has preserved 
wdth the sonnets on Chattertoii and Cliaucer. Byron had 
never seen this etfiision, — or he would assuredly have been 
less harsh towards its author. There is nothing in it to ad- 
mire, but the soul of Lucifer himself would have melted to 
hear such “ imperfect utterances of boyish adulation:” — 

“ How sweetly Stid thy melody ! 

Attuninj^ still the houI to tenderness. 

As if soft pity with unusual stress 

Had touched her plaintive lute, and thou being by 

Had’st caught the tones nor suffered them to die.” 

Sbakspeare and Milton, whom he afterwards so mucli 
admired, were at this time great names to him, — and but little 
more than great names. He had read j)arts of both, but 
not wdth the keen appreciation which amounts almost to 
painfidness. The Cotnus, tin' L Alh(jroy the 11 Poisnvso 
and tin; Li/cidas, — all the poems of the latter author in 
which he indulges himself in what K('ats so happily calls 
“poetical luxury,” wen.^ his favorites; but lu^ had not yet 
read those severer productions in winch Milton abandoiJ(‘d 
the sense of luxury, and devoted himself rather “ to the 
ardours than the jih'asures of song.” The book in which 
“ Heaven moves on Iik(* music throughout” was to Keats at 
this time a seak'd book. He had not yet seen the fallen 
angel whose face 

Deep scars of thunder had entrenched 
nor tlie first of men 

Whose fair large front and eye sublime declared 
Absolute Rule.” — ♦ 

Tlie Macheth, the Venus and Adonis^ the Sonnets ^ — these 
were wliat he had read and appreciated in Shakspeare; but he 
had not felt the finer humanities of Lear and Othello ; his 
heart had not knocked against his ribs as it afterwards did, to 
see the doting old man hang upon his daughter's corpse, and 
hear liim cry “ I pray you undo tliis button.” His inmost 
soul had not yet been racked with agonies of despair at hear- 
ing the great Moorish Captain bid adieu — 
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“ To the plumed troops and the big wars that make 
Ambition virtue.” 

lie had not yet confessed, “ I read Shakspeare, — indeed 
I think 1 shall never read any other book much nor afijreed 
with Hazlitt that a certain hook of plays written by a man 
who lived in the reiij^n of Queen l^lizabeth is g;ood reading 
for a maids whoh* life. The (earlier elfusions of liis pen, on 
this account, are more remarkable for their elaborate and 
beautiful <les(*ri])tions of external nature, than for sublimity 
or pathos. The spirits of S[)eiiser and of Chaucer, of 
Fletcher and of Chatterton, are more clearly discernible in 
them, than the emotions horned from reverential contem- 
])lation of the mysttu-ious (h*pths of Shakspeare and of Milton. 

At tin* t(*rinination of liis apprenticeship, Keats came to 
liomlon to walk the hospitals. He lodged in tiie Poultry, 
liis friend Clarke introduced him to a number of men, with 
some of wlioin In^ soon becann? very intimate. Th(‘y were 
not UHui like thos(^ whom one nu*ets with every day in streets 
and tlj(‘atres. They w(‘re heirs of a long renown — painters 
and critics and poets whose names the world will not willingly 
(‘oiisign to oblivion. 

‘J'here was one among them who had been rifiicided and 
lib(^lled in Magazines and N<*wspnpers for his political 
o[)inions, hut who^e <.»xc<*llent temper, warm heart, and genu- 
ine tast<‘ end(‘a red him to ev(uy circle in which he moved. 
He had wriittui poetry long before Keats, and though that 
pordry \^as not of the liighest order, it was genuine poetry 
still. M itli tll(^ ey(^ of a prophet he perceived tin? genius of 
tlj(‘ l)ashful youth whom Mr. Clark brought to him, and lie 
was not h)ng in proclaiming the discovery to the world. 
A friendship w^as thus cemented, wliich persecutions by men 
in ]>ower made firmer, and when Mr. Ledgh Hunt was thro wm 
into prison, few felt the calamity so keenly as young Keats. 

There w as another of about the same age as Keats, perliaps 
a little older, with a tall and slight figure, yet to which exer- 
cise and discipline liad imyiarted great strength ; and a lace so 
beautiful, that, according to a contemporary writer, he might 
have sat before Ratfaelle for a portrait of John the Baptist, 
or the angel whom Milton describes as holding a reed tipt 
with fire. He laid a delicate complexion ; brown hair, among 
which thought's sober gray was prematurely sprinkled ; large 
animated eyes ; and a mouth, chin, and lips moulded for love 
at first sight. 

” None but a poet ever had 
Such lips as those !” 
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He had been withdrawn /rom Eton, and expelled from 
Oxford for Hpeeulating upon subjects of the gravest impor- 
tance with unwarrantable freedom. But the expulsion was 
to him not a disgrace, alas, but a glory. He thought the 
grave professors liad punished him bticause they were unable 
to meet his argiiinents, and his j)roud spirit soared higher 
than ever. If those professors imagined that their severity 
would huinble or reform the culprit, they knew but little 
of his nature. The result proved their error. The mis- 
taken notions which they had endeavoured to (radicate 
took deeper root in his mind, and either he or they must 
be held responsible for the still more grievous mistake that 
lie was a martyr in the cause of truth. Milder measures 
might probably have effected tln^ desired conversion. Had 
they been conciliatory towards liim ; bad they argued and 
expostulated ; had tiiey jiointed out the fallacii'S in his logic ; 
— then they might have reformed him ; for with all his faults, 
he Avas truly a noble youth. No nature could ev(‘r have been 
more independent, brave, or cbaritable. When bis own in- 
come was at an ebb, he gave £1,400 to a friimd in debt, 
and lamented he had not more to give. WIhui a strang(*r 
asked him to lielp a woman in fits, whom her neighbours had 
abandoned to the inclemencies of winter in the belief that she 
was possessed, ho carried h<‘r in his own arms to his house, 
and procured her relief. When there was a scuffle in the 
streets of Pisa between Englishmen and Italians, behaved 
with such consummate courage, and ‘‘ with so much thought 
for every body hut hims(‘lf, that Lord Byron wonderi^d upon 
what princijtle a man could l)e induced to prefer any other 
personas life in that maimer before liisown.” He studied the 
science of uuMlicine, and walked the hosjiitals, that he might 
afford relief to the indigent sick. He was visited with re- 
morse? for jmrcliasing a pleasure boat with money which he 
could otlierwise have given in charity. He k(*pt a regular list 
of tlie industrious poor, and gave monthly stijiends amongst 
them. Surely, whatever liis opinions, this man’s heart w^as 
in the right j»lace ; and if persecutors he had, thmi, whatever 
their motives, their stuff was sterner than his own. He dis- 
cerned in Keats a rival in poetry before the latter bad esta- 
blished any claim to such bigli honor, and bis heart leapt 
towards him witli fraternal affection. Little dreamt Shelley 
then that the young man wliose verses, ho averred, gave sure 
promise of future excellence, would sink so soon into an un- 
timely grave, on which it would be his sad office to pour out 
.an Elegy, second indeed to Lycidas, but which nevertheless 
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has been declared to be the most successful imitation of the 
Grecian Elegy jiroducetl in modern times. 

Another to whom K('ats was introduced was very “notice- 
able” in his look. He lived at Highgate. He was rather 
advanced in years, and in person iiicliri(*d to corj)ulence. His 
hair grew iii “ silvery slips, and his dress was black and 
ecclesiastical. He had a voice so rich and melodious, and 
words at his coiinnaiid so clear and eloquent to irradiate the 
mystic depths of his thoughts, that it was extasy to hear him 
talk. At tim(?s, if pressed, he w^ould recite his own verses — 

“ A darnsp] with a dulcimer 

In a vision once I saw — 

and then his tones would grc>w so etherial, tliat his auditors 
seemed transported to tin; “ sphery chime.” It was he who 
had charm(*d his age with the wondrous tales of tlu^ “ Ancitmt 
Mariner,” of tlu* Lady who swooned in the arms of an enchan- 
tress, of the Knight who fled to the woods in despair for his 
niistn‘ss’s disdain. Glorious, how^ever, as were his visions, he 
had a look of des[iondency. He “ worked without hope.”t 
A barudul habit which In* had 4?ontracted in sickness, and 
winch he often, though unsuccessfully, endeavoured to shake 
off*, threw a sombre shade* over his wlioh- life. Indulgence 
in the fearful luxury of that talisnjanic drug wnich opens 
glittei'ing scenes ot fantastic b(*auty on the waking soul to 
leave it in arid desolation”!— was his ruin. Yet his was a 
mind too powe rful to succumb entir(*ly under such an influ- 
ence. “ I'be great central hglit of his intellenit remaineel iin- 
quenclieel, and cast its gleams through every department of 
human knenvledge.'^ 

Keats was in ap|)arent he^alth when ho was first introduced 
to Col(*rieJge, but with the timidity and awkwardness of 
youth he lingered at a little distance, while the great man 
talked to the common friend who had brought them together. 
Coleridge noticed him, and would not permit it. He came 


* ** I sec these lochs in silvery slips, 

This drooping gait, this altered size.” 

Youth and Age, 

+ With lips nnbrightened, wreathloss brow, I stroll : 
And would you learn the spells that drowse my soul ? 
Work without hope draws nectar in a sieve, 

And hope without an object cannot live. 

Sonnete. 


X Talfourd’s Memoirs of Lamb. 
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forward, and g^rasped the young poet’s fingers in welcome ; — 
then turned round, and almost involuntarily whispered in 
liis friend’s ear — There is death in that hand. 

A schoolfellow of Coleridge who had published a volume 
of verses, conjointly with him, in early life, also became inti- 
mate with Keats. He had a figure so slight, that it seemed 
“ a breath of wind could overthrow^ it,’^ — but there was an 
ineffable expression of sweetness in his countenance, which 
was “ strongly yet delicately cut, that made ample amends 
for his figure. His eyes were large and beautiful, and when 
he uttered any thing whimsical or witty, tlu'v sparkled with 
an archness wdiich none could resist. His black hair curled 
crisply round an expanded forehead pale as marble, on which 
thought, or time, had traced a few wrinkles. He staniuK'red 
when he spoke, but still it was a pleasure to hear him. He 
was a strange character, — and utter(?d odd things in a very 
odd way. He touclu'd the most commonplace topics wdtli a 
colour wdiich was peculiar to him. There was nothing stale 
in his conversation, one who had the pleasure to listcui 
to him, could doubt for a moment that, wdiat(‘ver might l>e its 
imperfections, the iru'chanism of his mind was strange and 
W'onderful. He had read much, but he lovcul no books, so 
well as the plays written by the coTilemjmraries of Sliakspeare. 
Heyw'ood and Wt'bster and Middleton and Ford and Old 
Decker, “ who bad poetry enough for any thing” — Oli, bow 
keen and intense w^as bis appreciation of tludr visions ! He 
could pore over their various scenes of siifiering and dtdigfit 
till his bead swam and bis eyes refused their ofbee. Calantha 
and Dorotliea and the Duchess of* Malfy lived and breatlied 
anew in his mind, and he felt for them as if they wnu’e indivi- 
duals whom he knew in actual life. He could not read over 

** Bid the f^irl 

Say Her prayers ere she sleep ; and get the boy 

Some syrup for his cold — 

the simple directions of the lady led out to execution ; or 

Cover her face — mine eyes dazzle, — 

She hath died young” — 

the sudden remorse of the murderer ; — without being struck 
to the heart as with a dagger. He loved no modern poets 
oxct‘|>t Wordsworth and Coleridge and Southey — but these 
he read with a profound sympathy. Byron in the zenith 
of his glory had for liim no attractions. “ Tlie Laras, the 
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Giaours^ the* Harolfh, wore in his estinifition but 

iinn'al inook(Ties — the phantiisnis of a feverish dreain and 
tiioiigli ]ik(Hi the nov(ds of Scott, he liked tiieni loss lluui 
the novels <d‘ Fielding* and Kiehardson an<l Smollett. 3V)in 
Jon(‘s, and Panada, and IpKlorick Kandoin had v^n*y little 
indelicacy in his sig-lit, aiid lie preferred tiudr well known 
pictures to the more recent creations, just in the same manm'r 
that h(‘ pr(d(‘rred the coinedus of Cong:revc and Vanburgh 
and F^arcpdiar to the comedi«‘s of his own day. He abhorred 
all grav(‘ histories; and r<‘ckoned Oibboii, ilunie, Robert- 
son, and that “ h'arn(‘d ,r<‘w” Josephus ainorigst the oncum- 
branc(‘s of si lilirary. He would as soon hsive attmnpted to 
read llie backganmion board bound in vellum and placed 
on tli(‘ shtdf, as to road them. AVith a taste so ]>eculiar, he 
unit(‘d a disposition which mad(^ all who knew him lovr^ him. 
He ni'ver in tlu‘ whole course' of his life (juarrolled with any 
oiH' except Southey, and that (juarrc'l was like a (piarrel be- 
tw'e(‘u lov('rs — an April cloud, that fl(*(‘ted away in a moment 
and loft tile sunshiin* of tladr friendship brighter than befon*. 
‘‘ I w;is v(*ry much surjirisc'd and grievi'd,” wrote Sontlu'y, 
after h(^ had n'ad the indignant letter of Elia, — “ because I 
km'iv how much h(‘ would comh'rnn himsi'lf. And yet no 
n'scntl'iil letter was over writtim less (‘ff Jisively ; his goiitli' 
natnri' may la‘ seen in it througlioiit.” Southey was riglit. 
Within a nnnilh aff r that li'tter the penitent Elia wrot(* to 
him fn>m the India House. “ I wish both Magazine 

and Review ;it thr* bottom of the si'a. I shall Ix' ashamed 
to s 0 (' you, and my sister (though innocent) will be still 
rnon* s(»; for tin* folly was done without ii('r knowdtalge and 
has made Ik'i* uneasy ever since. My guardian angel wns 
absemt at that tiim'. Come however, and liea|) embers.” 

The guardian ang('l, to wliom r(*f(‘rence is Ikto ma,d(*, was 
alas! tin? slaughteress of Iiis mother and her own — Mary 
the wis(', tin; afiectionalo and the gentle, who in a ht of in- 
sanity committed an act which it is ini|)Ossible for the most 
unconcerned reader to recall to memory without liorror. The 
noblest proofs of Lamb’s nature are to be found in tlie forti- 
tude witJi wbicb li(i endured the calamity, and the self-denial 
to whicli ho afterwards submitted througli the wliole of his lib? 
for the sake of his sister. Who that saw him in the evening 
circle seated amidst his friends, “ the youngest of whom were 
probably busy at the side -tables with the cold roast lamb, or the 
boiled beef, or the heaps of smoking roasted potatoes’' — while 
the elder listened in dcivout silence to the music of the voice 
oi’ Coleridge, or hajily smiled at Lamb^s own inexhausti- 

F 
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l>Ie artilloiT of' puns and ])oninots,— who oonid druain for 
a nioinent how hoavily his mind was lahouriiij^ with anxioty 
for the apparently quiet, sensible and kind woman at his 
side, — who conjecture that the Mary does your head 
aclie? — do you fe(d unwell!*^’ conveyed any tiling* beyond en- 
quiries, the natural and ordinary suj»gestions of a brother's 
solicitude/ 

It was at one of these evening parties tliat Lamb poured an 
almost unconscious tribute to the gen in sol' Keats which has been 
afliictionately recorded by Hunt in his AuUibhKfraphj . Keats’s 
third, and last, and best volume had just been giv en to the world. 
It liad met with a cold, or rath(*r an indiff'tu’ent r('ce}>tion 
from the critics, and had but very little sal(‘. Lamb had re- 
ceived a presentation copy which he had read with admiration 
such as only natures so fashioned can know and (‘X])ross. The 
images of Mercury, (who had been called the Star of Lethe’’ 
— rising as it were, and glimmering over the ])ale n^gions 
of death); of tlu* two brothers and their “ murden'd man” 
riding past Tlonuiccs and much besides, app(‘ar(‘d to liiui in 
thehigliest style of poetry; and he stammenMi out the }>a.s- 
sages agiiiji atid again with an extasy that l)afHes all descrij)- 
tion. 

Among tln‘ many eminent imlividuals who w'ere the guests 
of Lamb at his evening entertainments, (which were gern.'rally 
given on Wednesday) three n.'quire to he noticed in this 
place ; — one as the intimate friend and worshij)p(;r of Keats, 
and two as the patrons under whose fostering care his g(‘iiius 
ex])anded its earli(‘St blossoms. Jd)eso were a novelist and 
motapliysician ; a painter ; and one who, having fiiiled in “ tlie 
silent /Vrt,” b(?came a critic, politician, and historian. Th(‘y 
wer(! all deep thinkers, and have carved their names in cha- 
ractiu’s too distinct to be easily effaced. 

I’he iiov(dist and metaphysician was a man of low 
stfiture, with a head as larg(j as a giant’s, hut the gravity 
and grace of wdiose manner diverted each one’s thought from 
his unshapely exterior. There was nothing brilliant about 
him, nor any vivacity in his countenance, which on the con- 
traiy was uncommonly dull and heavy. Wh(;n he talked, it 
would be on ordinary topics and as an ordinary man ; his con- 
versation was rather common -j)laco than otherwise ; and when 
his dinner was over, he would take his nap in his chair utterly 
regardb'ss of the company around, though in that coni})any 
wert' fr(*quently Inward the voices of Talfourd and of limit, 
of Hook(' and of Coleridge, and occasionally those of Southey 
and of Wordsworth. Hooke frequently used him as a butt 
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for his coarse wit ; and he had no power to retaliate. Yet 
it was lie who had sent fortii from his gjirret ]>ainj>hlcts wliich 
signalized him as the terror of hisho|)s and of cardinals through- 
out Eiir()j)e, and volumes which made the hearts of the huml)lc 
milliiior and the proud jieoress throb alike witli |)ity and with 
wonder. The causes why a writer so gifted and ])owerfu] was 
a c()ni])anion so indifferent have been well explained by 
Talfourd in his “ JNfemoirs of Lamb/^ and may be repeated 
in a few words. He was a reasoner. lie had no imagina- 
tion, no fancy, no wit, no humour ; or if he had any, they 
were obscured by pure reason/^ Caleb Williams/^ which is 
read as much, at this day, abroad, if not at liomc, as the 
latest novel of Thackeray or Dickens, was as much The pro- 
duction of reason, as “ Political Justicc,’Mvhich exercised a 
great inflncnco on, or rather may be said to have formed, the 
mind of his future son-iii-law Shelley. So ascendant was 
this faculty over every other in his mind, that it gave a 
])eculiarity to his style itself, liis sentences follow each 
otlier ill orderly sccpicncc, like the sentences of Euclid. 
They converge to a demonstration. There never is any 
ornament by way of illustration in them, nor is there ever 
any needed, for they are always perspicuous. They are 
clear and colourless as glass, and Cobl'ctt- himself might have 
imitated them with advantage* 

Talfourd ladates an amusing aneedoie illustrative of the 
simplicity of (.Todwinbs cliaractcr — a simplicity which often 
brought him to contempt and ridicule in the eyes of men 
who did not thoroughly understand him. The very next 
day after they had met and been introduced to each other 
at Lamb's, Godwin called at Talfourd's chambers, and asked, 
after some desultory conversation on literature, if he 
could make it convenient to lend him £150, “as he had a 
little bill for that amount falling due on the morrow wdiich 
he had forgotten till that moment.^' “At first in eager 
hope,'^ continues the good-natured lawyer, “of being able 
thus to oblige one wdiora I regarded with admiration akin 
to awe, 1 began to consider wliether it was possible for me to 
raise such a sum ; but, alas ! a moment's reflection sufficed 
to convince me that the hope was vain, ami I was obliged, 
with much confusion, to assure ray distinguished visitor how 


* For an admirable critical estimate of both “ Caleb Williams” and “ Po- 
litical Justice,” the reader is referred to Sir .lames Mackintosh’s Review of 
Mr. God>vin’s Lives of Edward and John Philips. Aliscellaneous Works, 
p. 505. 
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(?lad I slionld have been to serve him, but that I was only 
just startin'^ as a special pleader, was obliged to write for 
MaiL^azines to help me on, and had not such a sum in the 
world. ^ Oh dear,^ said the philosopher, ^ 1 thought you were 
a young gentleman of fortune — don^t mention it — donH men- 
tion it ; I shall do very well elsewhere/ — And then in the 
most gracious manner reverted to our former topics ; and 
sat in my small room for half an hour as if to convince me 
tliat my want of fortune made no difference in his esteem.” 

Another anecdote equally characteristic is told of the 
equaniinity and patience with which Godwin horc the treat- 
ment which his “Antonio” met with when brought on the 
stage. The first act passed off without any applause ; and 
Godwin expatiated on the good taste of tlie auditors. The 
time for praise had not yet arrived. Aet^ the second and 
third were received with e([iial indiflereuce ; and his friends 
became restless and uneasy, — but he sat in the front row as 
cairn and collected as ever. It was not till the storm of 
disapprobation was up, and half-catcu apples dew like locusts 
over the stage, that he was convinced his dramatic hopes 
were “ extinct” — and then he quietly resigned himself to his 
destiny. 

The painter was tlio son of a res})e(*.tal)le tradesman at 
Plymouth. Ho becaim* intirnati* with Keats in a very short 
time. While the world was insensible to their genius, they 
dis(?eriied it in each other, and a friendshij) sprung uj) such 
as can b(? reciprocated only by ard(mt and enthusiastic minds. 
Though a poet, Keats had a passionate love for the sister art, 
and had devot<‘d some time and attention to it. In one of 
iris lettfM's lie playfully says — ‘‘ The other day Brown was 
sk(‘tching Sliaiiklin Church, and as I saw how the business 
was going on, I challeng(‘d him to a trial of skill ; he lent 
me pencil and paper. We keep the sketclies to contend for 
the ])rizc at the Gallery. I will not say whose 1 think best, 
hut really I do not think Brown’s done to the top of the 
art.” On the other hand, though a painter by jirofession, 
llaydoii was at heart a poet. Many a time and oft the 
friends wandered togeth(*r through mcjadows and green 
lanes, discoursing on the Beautiful with rare discernment and 
felicity. It was in one of these strolls that Keats first re- 
peated, or rather chanted to hi.s friend the odes to the Night- 
ingale and tlie Grecian Urn. The sun had set, and th(» 
rich colours of evening had already begun to lose their dis- 
tinctness. There was a profound silence over the land- 
scape, broken only by the deep grave voice of Keats, which 
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seemed deeper and more impassioned than usual^ probably 
because the verses had been only recently composed : — 

Fade far away — dissolve — and (juite forj^et 
What thou amongst thy flowers hast never known. 

Poor Ilaydon never forgot that scene and that music ! 

When Keats and ilaydon were thus intimate, the pro- 
spects of the latter were rich and cloudless. lie was confi- 
dent of tniun])li and success. It does not once appear from 
the correspondence between them tliat Ilaydon ever gave 
way to despondenev, and Keats tried to cheer him ; though 
it does, on t he other hand, appear that Keats was often re- 
inspirited by Ilaydon. Keats always applied to Ilaydon when 
he was in any difliculty, and Hay don always gave him 
sound, manly, and disiiiterest(;d counsel. Here is one in- 
staiiee out of many. Keats writes to his friend Reynolds, the 
author of Fannf and the Gardva of Florence” in March, 
— (Mr. aMilnes neglects to tell us of what year — but we pre- 
sume 1«S17.) — 

“ My l)r()i]icr8 are anxious that 1 should go by myself into the 
ooiiutrv ; tlujy have .alwnys been extremely fond of me, and now that 
Hufiditti lias poiuicd out how neces<ary it is that I should be alone 
to ilniirovc myself, they give u|> a temporary ]jleaRure o( being with 
mo eoiitniuaily, for a great good 'vhich i ho[*c niil follov^. So I biiall 
soon 1)0 out ol tou u. ■’ 

Again, to fjnotc one more instance, Keats writes to Havdon 
in May, 1817 — 

*' Von tell me never to despair. I wisli it was easy for me to 
observe this saying : truth is, I have a horrid morbidity of tempera- 
ment wliieh has shewn itsell at intervals; it is, I have no dfiuht, 
ilie izrealest stumhiiiig block I have to lear, * * * I am very sure that 
you do love me a.s } our very brother. I have seen it in your conti- 
nual anxiety for me, and I assure you that your welfare and fame is, 
and will be, a chief pleasure to me all my life. I know no one but 
you w ho can be fully aw are of the turmoil and anxiety I feel.” 

HaydolPs house, like Lamb's, was a favorite resort of 
authors, Basil Montague and Godwin and Hunt and 
Hazlitt, and sometimes Wordsworth, would grace liis paint- 
ing room w'itli their presence, and Avhilo the artist busily 
plied his brush, Avould j^itKcfore his picture, and discuss the 
literature and politics of the day. Keats frequently took 
part in those debates, to which he always looked forward 
with pleasure. The fine sonnet, 

“ Great spirits now on earth are sojourning,” 

in which he pays exquisite compliments to his friend, to 
Hunt and to Wordsworth, was written on his return from 
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one of these evening assemblies, and sent to Haydon on the 
following morning. It was afterwards nutnercifiiily ridiculed 
in Blackwood's Matjazlne. The lines alluding to Hunt were 
marked for especial contempt ; — 

“ He of the rose, the violet, the spring. 

The social smile, the chain for freedom’s sake.” 

But the Public never ultimately pinned its critical faith 
on the sleeves of Reviewers known to be politically hostile 
to the writers they dissected, and the sonnet has therefore 
stemmed the storm of opposition. Haydon in his reply 
suggested the omission of part of it” — the part, we pre- 
sume, which alludes to himself ; and mentioned that ho 
would send it to Woi’dworth. The idea of its being seen 
by Wordsworth put the young poet out of breath with 
pleasure. He knew of what metal he was, even when 
the Edinburgh Reviewer had convinced Wordsworth’s 
own friends that he had no turn for jioetry. Whatever 
others might think or say, that was to liim a name never 
to be mentioned without veneration and liomago. 

Wordsworth entcu’taincd a strong regard for Haydon, and 
celebrated botli the maste>* and his works in sonnets uhicli 
rank among his finest. Oftc we will ipiotc entire, as a 
tonchiug memorial of the line enthusiasm which armed 
both poet and painter against the withering scorn of an age 
unworthy of them. 

“ High is our calling, Friend! — Creative Art, 

(Wliether the instrument of words she use, 

Or pencil pregnant with ctherial hues,) 

Demands the service of a mind and heart, 

Though sensitive, yet, in their weakest part, 

Heroically fashioned — to infuse 

Faith in the whispers of the lonely Muse, 

While the whole world seems adverse to desert. 

And oh ! w^hen Nature sinks, as (»ft slic may, 

Through long-lived pressure of obscure distress, 

Still to be strenuous for the bright rew ard. 

And in the soul admit of no decay, 

Brook no continuance of weak-mindedness — 

• Great is thy glory, fur the strife is hard!” 

And another, as exemplifying Wordsworth’s rare appre- 
ciation of the Poetry of Art. It is, we need hardly say, 
on Haydon’s famous picture of Napoleon at St. Helena — 

“ Haydon ! let worthier judges praise the skill 
Here by thy pencil show'ii, in truth of lines 
And charm of colours ; I applaud those signs 
Of thought, that give the true poetic thrill ; 
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That 11 n (incumbered whole of blank and still, 

Sky without cloud — ocean without a wave; 

‘\ud the one Man that laboured to enslave 

I’he World, sole-standinij: high on the barci hill — 

hack turned, arms folded, the unappareiit face 

1'inged, vfe may fancy, in this dreary place 

Witli light reflected from the invisible, sun 

Set, like, his fortunes; but not set for aye 

hike them. 'I he iinguilty Power pursues his way, 

And belbre him doth dawn perpetual run.” 

The following eulogy, too, on one of Itaydon^s most 
remarkuhle pictures, Wellington on the field of Waterloo, 
ten years after the Battle/’ is rciJicte with graceful appre- 
ciation of botli licro and artist. 

“ By Art’s hold privilege Warrior and War-horse stand 
0:1 ground yet strewn with their hist battle’s wreck ; 

Tift the Steed glory while his Master’s hand 
Lies fixed for age^s on his conscious neck; 
lint hy the Cliudfaiii’s look, though at his side 
ilariga that day's treasured sword, how firm a check 
Is gi\ t*n to triumph and all human pride ! 

A’on tropliied Mound shrinks to a shadowy speck 
In his calm present'd Him the mighty deed 
Liaies not. brouiihi lar nearer the grave’s rest, 

, As shows that time-worn face, for lie sm b seed 
Math sown, as }oolds, wc tif'ust. the (ruu <d fame 
111 Heaven; hence no one blushes l»)r .by name, 

(.'oiojin'ror, ’mul some sad tlioug>j<s, d vmcly blest!” 

What Hay don could have done may be conjectured from 
these pict ures;. tVorn t he Curtins leaping into the Gulf,” 
tlie Lazarus/' the Entry into Jerusalem,” {which Mrs. 
Si(ldoii>, ill Iku- deep low^ thrilling voice pronounced to he 
perfect,'' wlien he was at open war with tlic Academy, and 
would-be nuui of taste stood doubtfully around, fearing 
to praise, yet uinvilling to condemn,) and even from the 
neglected Aristides and Nero.” Alas ! for the weak- 
nesses of luimanity ! — Alas and woe for the envy and the 
scorn without, — and — the word will out — the iiuprudence 
within, wliich blightcMl such early ])rorni.se ! 

The ardent temperament of Ilaydon, and his abilities 
as a controversialist, were the sources from which all his 
misfortunes arose, — misfortunes which ended in poverty, 
distniction, and suicide. He entered too (juickly into dis- 
cussions on his art, and w hen fairly launched into contro- 
versy, wrote with an asj)erity and vehemence, wdiich not 
only gave every advantage to his opponents, but so agitated 
Ids own mind as to disqualify him for resuming the labour 
of the atieUvr with ordinary coolness. A painter wdio aspires 
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to eminence must not jicrrnit his mind to be Tuffled by 
tumult nous a^^itatioiis ; but secluding; himself from the world, 
must yield his whole soul to the study of nature, and the 
masters who preceded liim. Haydon omitted this. He 
rushed, alas ! too frequently, into contests with periodical 
writers, with the Royal Academy, and Avith — every one that 
cared to pelt at him or his school, — regardless of consequen- 
ces. Hence the ^Mmpcrfect development of his most majes- 
tic conceptions hence his grievous disappointments; and 
hence his sinful death ! If Keats had lived to witness the 
struggles of Haydon in his age, he doubtless woidd have 
repaid the debt of consolation contracted during his own 
early disappointments, and the name of Peel would probably 
have l)een not the only om; meutiuned witli love and grati- 
tude in the blood-stained Diary. 

The painter who had failed in his profession, and become 
a Lecturer, Politician, and Critic, was perha])s the most 
remarkable man of tlic three. As close and subtle in his 
logic as (jodwin, hut gifted witli a rhetoric more fascinating 
and attractive ; as ardent, fierce, and uncompromising as Hay- 
don, — but of ast liter judgment and disei’imination ; dce])er 
read, and coin crsant with a wider range of topics ofmntnitl 
interest, he naturally b(!camc*an obji'ct of intense admiration 
to the young poet. His a])pearancc was by no means pro- 
mising. A writer wdio knew’ him w’cll, — says that though 
liis eountcnaiicc was handsome, it was marked by a pain- 
ful expression.” He drest in a most slovenly fashion. He 
was awkward in his gait. He w^as bashful in his manners. 
He hesitated in his spoccln It required an intimacy with 
him to be able to feel and appreciate his merits. To 
tliose who knew him well, and in wdiose prescuec lie felt 
himself perfectly at ease, and to none others, was he the 
master spirit, that had been trained from youth to seek 
truth with singleness of purpose, and to enunciate his 
opinions like a man. Keats was of that number, and he 
alw'ays looked up to Hazlitt with veneration mingled with 
love. How is Hazlitt he enquires of Reynolds, in a 
letter from Oxford, w^c were reading his niound Table^ 
last nigiit. I know he thinks himself not estimated by ten 
people in the world. I wish he knew he is .” — “ I hear 
HazlitPs lectures regularly,” — he says in another letter writ- 
ten in FeViruary 1818 to his brothers, — his last was on Gray, 
Collins, Young, &c., and he gave a very fine piece of discrimi- 
nating criticism on Swift, Voltaire and Rabelais.” “ I shall 
apply to Hazlitt” — he writes to his dearest friend 13rown 
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ill September of the following year, in a letter in which he 
complains of poverty, and announces his intention to write 
for the periodicals — “I shall apply to llazlitt, who knows 
the market as well as any one, lV>r something to bring me in 
a few pounds as soon as possible. 1 shall not suller my pride 
to hinder me. The whisper may go round ; I shall not hear 
it. If I can get an article in the Edinhurrfh I will.^^ 
Hazlitt was a contributor to the Edhdmrffh RnnnVy the 
Editor of which generously remitted a large sum to him on 
his deathbed, — and it w^as through him no doubt that Keats 
meant to have submitted bis article. 

Th(! character of Hazlitt lias lieen so well pourtrayed by 
himself, undesigncdly, in bis works, that it is quite unneces- 
sary for otb('rs to attempt to sketeli it. He wuis a breathing 
paradox. Xo man knew better what genuine poetry is, 
or could ex])ress his opinions about it with greater clear- 
ness, force and i)reeision ; yet no man, — not even Christo- 
plier North, — ever perrnitti'd bis ]iolitical prejudices to blind 
Ills judgment so completely. No man ever entertained a 
deadlier hatred of tyranny and oppression and wrong, yet no 
man ever defended tyranny and usurpation and unscrupulous 
ambition with a zeal more fervent or a boldness more 
absolute. AVho could appreciare Sliakspi^aro so well as lie ? 
Tlie greatest commentators that preceded him — men in 
some respecds vasiiy Ins superiors — Johnson and Pope and 
Warburton eculd itot, Tliey criticisid and admired, but not 
with one half of bis acuteness and discrimination, and not 
with one tenth of his feeling: — yet be thought all the mo- 
dern poets, except perhaps Wordsworth and Coleridge, con- 
temptible. He bad no sympathy for Chatterton, whom 
Keats, w(' have seen, calls the purest writer in the English 
language. He had no great opinion of Sir Walter Seott^s 
novels. He called Southeyks picturesque and sublime Tha- 
laba, a failure ; and his luxuriant and often magnificent 
Kehama, a “ sprawling caricature, or w^ords to that effect. 
Scott somewhere observes that Soutliey^s description of the 
entrance into Padalon or Hell in the Curse of Keliama, 
which commences with 

“ Far other light than that of day there shone,” 

is one of the finest things in modern poetry; and few 
readers will be disposed to differ from us, when we say, that 
there are passages in Thalaba of even greater power ; for 
instance, the description of the Domdaniel Cavern with the 
magicians sitting round to perform unhallowed rites, — the 
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Tcraph, or new-born infant’s head, transfixed to the wall, — 
and tlie ten mystic fires burning on the floor, eight of wliich 
go out of a sudden, leaving only two lights at which the 
children of evil look with horror. 

‘ A mightier power than we’ — Lohaha cried, 

‘ Protects onr destined foe ; 

Look — Look — one fire burns dim. 

It quivers, — it goes out.’ 

“It quivered, it was quenched. 

One fiaine, alone was left, 

A pale blue fiame that trembled on the floor, 

A hovering light upon whose shrinking edge 
The darkness seemecl to })ress 
“ Stronger it grew, and spread 
Its lucid swell around ; 

Extending now where all the ten had stood, 

With lustre more than all.’* 

Or the description of the locusts in the Desert ; — 

“ Onwards they came a dark rontirmous elond 
Of congregated myriads numberless.” 

Or of the cave at w hose entrance the w retched Zohak kept 
guard, and the manner in wdiich admittance to it w as gained 
by Thalaba, w hile 

“ The twinl orn serpents kept the narrow' pass.” 

— pas.sagcs whicli Milton himself would not Iiavi* been aslinin- 
ed to own, ‘•Yet Ilazlitt never could sec any bi?auty in 
them. The fact w as, Southey diHered from him in politics, 
and contributed to the Qnarferif/ Hevietr ! Again, w ho could 
write with such vehemence and effect as Ilazlitt has written 
in his political essays against kings and opijrcssiou V he 
set up a king and an usurper for his idol; driidg(‘d to defend 
Jiis most infamous actions, even the murder of the Duke 
D’Enghien and the invasion of Spain ; and was in pcrlcct 
raptures when any one named him. lit his Life of Lamb, 
Talfourd characteristically remarks that when he first met 
HazUtt ^Mie was staggering under the blow of Waterloo 
and adds, ** he as bitterly resented the captivity of the Em- 
peror in St. Helena, which followed it, as if he had sustain- 
ed a personal wroug.^^ 

In his early life, Hazlitt had found great difficulty in giv- 
ing expression to his thoughts. He could not speak well, 
and, wdiat was worse, he could not write to his own satisfac- 
tion. Uc sometimes cried with vexation because the words 
did not flow easily from his pen. He attained remarkable 
facility as a wTiter in his later life, but his diffidence as a 
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spenker always stuck to him. It was only, as vvc have said, 
in circles where his merits were knowai, and where he was 
cncouraji^ed with looks of approbation, that he ventured 
to speak, and it was only in such circles that he spoke well. 
The lectures he delivered were prepared beforehand, and 
read out to the audience from his manuscript. 

If thei'e was any trait in the nature of Hazlitt more pro- 
minent tliaii others, it was an indomitable force of wdll. 
What lie resolved, ho performed in spite of all the difficulties 
that obstructed his course. By force of will he for succes- 
sive years devoted himself to an art for which nature had 
not qualilied him, and attained a remarkable mastery over 
it. By force of will he varK|uislied all his natural impedi- 
ments — and th(‘v vv(‘re many — and became one ot the most 
eloquent writers in the lan^ua^e. J5y force of will he re- 
conciled his own mind to conclusions which were revolting 
to his principles, and looked on a Tyrant with the reverence 
and love that a Hero alone should command. The sirnjdest 
acts of his life e\hil)it what victories he obtained over him- 
self by that peculiarity in his nature. He w’as fond of wine, 
but li<‘ found it injurious to his health. By force of will he 
ahjmvd it altogetluir, and, like Dr. Johnson, drank tea in 
huge (piantitii^s. An ordinary man ir» such circumstances 
would slnin th(‘ society of convivial friends, and .vVoid *'^the 
sight of tlnil wh;<ii he might no longer taste witliout dan- 
ger.” By fvU’ce of will he not only taught himself to sit 
among his friends while at their wine long after the chimes 
of midnight’^ had been heard — proof against all temptation 
— hut, what is mor(‘, “to participate tlic sociality of the time, 
and renew his own past enjoyment in that of his compa- 
nions, without regret and without envy.”* In his temper, 
lie was naturally wayw^ard and cruel. There was a period 
ill his life, vvlieu his very .servants and friends feared ap- 
proach him. J5y force of will, he reformed hi.s temper, and 
though it left indelible traces of its dominion in tlie farrows 
oil his forehead and cheek — became the best of masters and 
the kindest of friends. 

In tlie midst of such companions, and of Basil Montague, 
the “unwearied friend of humanity,” and his illustrious 
family ; of Ollier, a young and enterprising publisher, one 
of whose relations, — his son we believe, — is now one of the 
most rising of the young poets of England j of UlSynolds — 
dear Reynolds, the poet and comedian, — of Woodhouse — 
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short-sighted Woodhoiise, who ^^\rhen looking up at book win- 
dows twisted his muscles iu so queer a style, that people 
stood by iu doubt whether it was he or some one else of 
Bailey whom he regarded as a brother in affection and in 
thouglit/^ and who followed him to a premature grave ; and 
of Taylor and Ilesscy and Haslam, the genius of Keats put 
forth its earliest and tenderest flowers. Mr. Ollier, out of 
sheer admiration, volunteered to publish an edition of his 
poems, — and out came a volume accordingly — small in size in- 
deed — but with the unmistakeable stamp of poetic genius. It 
contained the Epistles to his brother George, thou a clerk in 
Mr, Abbey^s house ; to Mr. Felton Mathew, a gentleman of 
great literary abilities now employed in tlie administration 
of the Poor Law ; and to Mr. Charles Cowden Clarke ; seve- 
ral sonnets; S/ee/j and Poetry^ occasioned by his sleeping 
in Mr. Leigh HimPs pretty cottage in the Vale of Health 
a poem of almost equal length suggested by a delight- 
ful summer’s day as he stood beside the gate tliat leads 
from the Buttery on Hampstead Heath into a field by Caen 
Wood,” and some minor poems. The book was gracefully 
and atfeetiouatcly dedicated to Mr. Hunt, in a sonnet of 
great beauty, which Mr. Milnes informs ns was written r^ff- 
harul whilst his friends were noisily conversing around. 

VYc have seen a copy of this volume, — and though we feel 
no surprise that it fell still-born from the press, wlicn we 
consider the indifference of the public generally to verses by 
a prentice band”, w e cannot but regret its hard fate. 
With all its faults it assuredly deserved better treatment. 
There was matter in it of the right sort, — of the sort which 
deserves encouragement, — of the sort which seems to say, — 
yes I am rough — I have no polish, — I have no loveliness, — 
but try me by the furnace and the balance, and you shall 
find that I am no counterfeit, but pure gold.” Who can 
read over tlie Sleep and Poeirif^ in which its author 
first attempted a sustained flight, without accrediting him 
with an intense perception of the beautiful — a wddc range of 
fancy — a marvellous command of language — and an ambi- 
tion which, it was clear, would never rest content midway 
on the height of fame? We have not looked at this poem 
for many months — we had almost said years, — but some of 
the lines still haunt us like glorious strains of music. 

** What is more tranquil than a musk rose blowing 

In a green island^ far from all men’s knowing ? 

'More healthful than the leafiness of dales ? 

More secret than a nest of nightingales r 
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More serene than Cordelia’s countenance ? 

More full of visions than a hip[h romance ? 

What, but thee, Sleep ! Soft closer of our eyes ! 

Low inurmiirer of tender lullabies I 
Light hoverer around our happy pillows ! 

Wreather of i)oppy buds and weeping willows ! 

Silent entangler of a beauty’s tresses ! 

Most happy listener! when the morning blesses 
Thee for enlivening all the cheerful eyes 
That glance so brightly at the new sunrise.” 

Wc know but little in tins land, it is true, of the health- 
fulncss of leafy dales ; but the correctness of Keats^s 
imagery must not be tested by a reference to situations 
where the earth, saturated with heat and moisture, teems 
with a rank and pestilential vegetation. 

Sonu! lines on liiunan life from the same poem are emi- 
nently picturesque: — 

“ Stop and consider! life is but a day, 

A fragile dewdrop on its perilous way 

Lrom a tree’s summit; a poor Indian’s sleep 

While his boat hastens to the monstrous steep. 

Of Montinorenci.” 

The key % afterwards changed, hut the note is more melo- 
dious than ever, Rogers never wrote any thing sweeter. 

“ Wh}' so vad a m'r.an ? 

Life is tlir rose’s ho])e while yet unblown ; 

'riu. rcadmg of an ever-changing tale ; 

The light u})lifting of a maiden’s veil ; 

A pigeon tumbling in clear summer air ; 

A laughing school-hoy, without grief or care, 

Hiding the springy branches of an elm.’’ 

Glorious aspirations succeed — Ah I wherefore were they 
only aspirations ? 

Oh for ten years that I may overwhelm 
Myself in poesy ! so I may do the deed 
That iny own soul has to itself decreed.” 

One more extract, and we must close the book which we 
have just opened to help our memory. 

“ Then I will pass the countries that 1 see 

In long perspective, and continually 

Taste their pure fountains. First the realm I’ll pass 

Of Flora and old Pan : sleep in the grass, * 

Feed upon apples red, and strawberries, 

And chose each pleasure that my fancy sees, 

Catch the white-handed nymphs in shady places, 

To woo sweet kisses from averted faces. 
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And one will teach a tame dove how it best 
May fail the cool air gently o’er my rest : 

Another, bending o’er her nimble tread, 

Will set a green robe floating round her head, 

And still will dance with ever-varied ease, 

Smiling upon the flowers and the trees : 

Another will entice me on, and on, 

Through almond blossoms and rich cinnamon ; 

Till in the bosom of a leafy world 
We rest in silence, like two gems upcurled 
In the recesses of a pearly shell.” 

That Keats when he wrote such verses must have been 
deeply imbued with the spirit of Spenser is evident. Spenser 
lives in every image. The beautiful picture — 

“ Will seta green robe floating round her head.” 

is evidently modelled from the description of ]\ray in the 
Faery Queen ; — 

“ Lord! How all creatures laughed when her they spied, 
And leaped and danced as they had ravished been, 

And Cupid’s self about her fluttered all in green.” 

The J']|)istlc to Mr Mathew, who had intro?5iced Keat.s 

to agreeable society both of books and men,^’ exhibits the 
influence of Spenser over liim still more distiiictly. The 
quaint expressions, the curious rhymes, the quotation of 
that exquisite line from the description of Una — 

“ And made a sunshine in a shady place,” 

all point, as Mr. Milnes remarks, to Spenser, and show how 
much Keats admired him. Tliough lavishly sprinkled with 
commonplace conceits, this Epistle bears the marks of care. 
Had all the lines in the Endymion been as highly wrought, 
that in many respects great poem might have been less 
severely handled by the critics. At least it mUvSt have 
attained a far more extensive popularity. 

The Epistle to Mr. Clarke, whose amiability equalled his 
good taste, is not less a monument of the youthful poet^s, 
tliau a graceful eulogy of his friend^s, acquirements. 

“ By this, friend Charles, you may full plainly see 
Why I have never penned a line to thee : 

Because my thoughts were never free and clear, 

And little /it to please a classic ear ; 

Because my wine was of too poor a savour 
For one whose palate gladdens in the flavour 
Of sparkling Helicon small good it were 
To take him to a desert rude and bare. 
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Who had on Bfuaj’s shore reclined at ease, 

While 'Jasso’s paj^e was floating in a breeze 
That ^(ave soft music from Armida’s bowers, 

Mingled with fragrance from her rarest flowers : 

Small good to one who had by Mulla’s streams 
Fondled the maidens with the breasts of creams; 

Who had beheld Belidicebe in a brook, 

And lovely Una in a leafy nook. 

And Archimago leaning o’er his book : 

Nor should I now, but that Fve known you long; 

'I’hat yon first taught me all the sweets of song : 

The grand, the sweet, the terse, the free, the fine : 

What swelled with ])athoB, and what right divine.” 

He then tulks of 

“ .^iienserian vowels that elojie with ease 
And float along like birds o’er siiinnicr seas, 

Miltonimi storms, and more, Miltonian lemlcrness : 

Michael in arms, and more, meek Eve’s fair slenderness.” 

And asks (the language of the first distieli is fully applicable 
to some of his owu sonnets) ; — 

“ \\ho read for me the sonnet swelling loudly 
, Up to its cliina.v, and then dying proudly ? 

W' ho found for me tbe graiulenr of the ode, 
tirowing, like Atlas, stionger fiotn its load? 

Shewed me that epic was of all the king, 

Round, and spanning all, like Saturn’s ring?” 

Tlic sonnet upon reading Chapman's Horner, wliich Haz- 
litt, never a lenient judge, and Basil Montague, and God- 
win, to all whom it wa.s shewn b) Mr. Hunt on the same 
evening, ])ronounced to be extraordinary, and whicdi is cer- 
tainly what Mr. Hunt liimself calls it^ a nnnarkable in- 
stance of a vein prematurely masculine,'' graces this collec- 
tion. 


” Much have I travelled in tbe realms of gold. 
And many goodly states and kingdoms seen ; 
Round many western islands have I been 
W^hich bards in fealty to Apollo hold. 

Oft of one wide e-xpanse have 1 been told 
That deep*hrowed Homer ruled as his demesne : 
Yet did 1 never breathe its pure serene 
Till I heard Chapman speak out loud and bold ; 
Then felt I like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken ; 

Or like stout Cortez when with eagle eyes 
He stared at the Pacific - and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 
Silent, upon a peak in Darien.” 
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The evening which preceded the day in which this sonnet 
was composed, had been spent by Keats and Mr. Clarke in 
the study of Homer and his great interpreter. Keats was 
unable to read the original, but was greatly struck with his 
friend^s exposition of the faithfulness of Chapman. Their 
interchange of question and comment proceeded through the 
night. Mr. Milues says that Keats half shouted out the 
passages of especial energy. The anecdote is characteristiir 
of the man. 

The Sonnet to Solitude is also in the volume we have 
been referring to. 

“ Let me thy vigils keep 

’Mongst boughs yiavilionecb where the deer's swift leap 
Startles the wild bee from the foxglove bell."’ 

And that affectionate one to Leigh Hunt on the day lit; 
left prison, and in offence at which the Tory critics dis- 
gorged their venom. 

What though, for showing truth to flattered State. 

Kind Hunt was shut in prison, yet has he 
In his immortal spirit, been as Irec, 

As the sky— searching lark, and as elate.” 

Among the minor poems, the verses to Hope, though not 
of a high order, are certainly sweet and musical. 

“ Sweet Hope ! etherial balm upon me shed, 

And wave thy silver pinions o^er iny head. 

Whene’er 1 w'ander, at the fall of night. 

Where woven boughs shut out the moon’s bright ray, 
Should sad Despondency my mnsings frigbt, 

And frown, to drive fair Cheerfulness away. 

Peep with the moonbeams through the leafy roof, 

And keej) that fiend Desj)oridence far aloof.” 

then, speaking of Despair; — 

“ Chase him aw’ay, sweet Hope, with visage bright, 

And fright him, as the morning frightens night !” 

The last line may either have suggested, or been suggested 
by another equally effective one in Campbell’s Gertrude of 
Wyoming ; — 

Led by his dusky guide, like morning brought by night. 

Fancy^* is written in the style of L’ Allegro, and though 
far more diffuse than that poem, is decidedly one of the best 
in the collection. Mr. Jeffrey, in his criticism on tlie works 
of Keats in the. FAinhurgh Rmew?, extracted almost the whole 
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of it. We confess to a partiality for such lines, (and tlicy 
abound in the Ode) as — 

“ Thou slialt hear 
Distant harvest-carols clear ; 

Rustle of the reaped corn ; 

Sweet bird antheming the morn.” 

The Lines to are delicious ; — 

“ Hadst thou lived in days of old, 

O what wonders had been told 
Of thy lively countenance. 

Of thy humid eyes, that dance 
In the midst of their own brightness, 

In the very fane of ligbtne.ss ; 
t)ver vvliich thine eyebrows, leaning, 

Pietiire out each lovely meaning ; 

In a dainty bend tlicy lie, 

Like the streaks across the sky, 

Or the feathers of a crow, 
k'nllen on a bed of snow.” 

Some of the vcr.ses tbaf. follow are redolent of Spenser. 
Compare, for instance, the following passage : — 

“ With tliose beauties scarce discerned, 

^ Kept >vith such sweet privacy, 

That tliey seldom meet the eye 
()( tl.e little Loves that fly 
hound about with eijer prv.” 


And Spcnscr'v 

“ ih.it even the angels which continually 
About the sacred altar do remain, 

Korget their service, and about her fly, 

Oft peeping in lier face, that seems more fair 
I he more tliey on it stare.” 

It will be perceived that though never a servile copyist, 
Keat.s sometimes drcAV his light from that source to which 
all. modern poets are more or less under obligation, and 
thought, like Southey, no honor was more to be coveted 
than to be able to bind round his young foieheaJ 

The laurels which his Master, Spenser, wore. 

The cold reception of the book by the public mortified 
Keats, and somewhat damped his ardour. While his friends 
were enthusiastic in his praise for what he had done, he 
found the mob perfectly apathetic towards him, and appa- 
rently even unconscious that he had laboured to please it. 
Not a word would it deigu in praise or censure. What could 
be the reason of such freezing indifference ? The publisher 
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was the only scapegoat. He had not been sufficiently ac- 
tive ill his advertisements and notices ! The result was 
accordingly au open rupture with Mr. Ollier. 

We consider the rupture of Keats with Ollier a stain upon 
the poet^s gcncrall}^ unblemished character, and an indica- 
tion of one of the grievous faults of his disposition. Wc 
have not what Macaulay liumoiirously calls the Lues BoS‘ 
welliana with which liiographcrs are generally afflicted, and 
shall not in our admiration of Keats sliriiik for a rnoinoiit 
from stating that lie sometimes^ though, (wc arc glad to add) 
rarely, attributed unworthy motives to his friends, and laid 
his own sins or the sins of the public too hastily at tlicir 
door. We have only to allude to his letter to his brothers, 
dated the 23rd Januarv, 1818, and published in Mr. .Mi lues’s 
page 95, to prove that we do not speak without book. In 
that luifortunate letter lie attributes conduct to Sliellc^y and 
Hunt, tw'o of his best and dearest friends, of wliieh they w ere 
utterly incapable ; and if wc bad not felt (Vom its general tone 
and s])irit that he w^rotc it without deliberation, and in haste, 
we should have felt it our duty to be iniich harsher with him 
than we arc iucliiicd to be. It appears that he had sliow ii his 
largest poem, the Eudtjfnh/f, to his friends, with a view to ob- 
tain their opinion about it ; and they had not only declined 
to concede to it nuich merit as a whole^^ — -but had even 
gone so far as to condemn parts of it as unnatural. On 
this Keats wrote, The fact is. Hunt and Shelley are hurt, 
and perliaps justly, at my not having shewed them the 
aflair officiously ; and from several hints I have liad tliey 
appear much disposed to dissect and anatomise any trip or 
slij) I may have made. But who’s afraid ? Ay, Tom — dom- 
me if 1 am.” What little ground he had for such an un- 
charitable suspicion all the world knows. Adonais speaks 
for Shelley ; the Autobiography for Hunt. There can be 
no doubt that the genius of Keats would liave vindicated it- 
self and asserted its own rights in the course of years ; but 
at the same time there can be none, tliat the consummation 
might possibly have been much delayed, unless Shelley had 
strung his silver lyre in his praise, and unless Hunt had 
dissected, and expatiated upon his beauties, \vord by word 
and line by line, in magazines and in newspapers, and in 
critical essays upon poetry in general, — and showed to the 
dog of a public” what sort of stuff’ it was neglecting and 
silently consigning to darkness and death. We may have 
occasion to advert to this painful subject once more before 
we conclude, when we offer our own opinion of Endymion. 
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IV. 

THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. NO. L* 

The present iispeet of religion at home is one which de- 
mands that each faithful member of the Church of England be 
able *"t() give an answer to every man that asketh him a reason 
of tin; hope that is in him.^' The course of events is forcing 
us to consider questions which the generation past had left 
alone as long settled. We have on the one side even Church 
dignitaries denying the existence of a Church in any shape 
other than as a State h^iStablishment for promulgating the 
popular religious views of the day, — and asserting that the 
Church of England was madi? by the peoph;, for the people, 
and therefore may be destroyed by the people. And on the 
other side we have tlie Church of Rome advancing her pre- 
tensions with nion^ haughtiness than ever, and e(pially deny- 
ing a!iy spiritual existence to the Church of England, declar- 
ing that since, and through, our Reformation, she has ceased 
to 1.K‘ a portion of the true fold of Christ. And in propor- 
tion as Rome lias attempted to invalidate our position, she 
has j)nshed forward lu‘r own claims to the spiritual obe- 
dience of the ICnglish nation with increased audacity. Hopes 
are entertained and expressed, niasst*'. have been said, 
and litanies chanUd, for the ^‘return of England to the 
Unity of th<' The number of converts is ct)n- 

rmiially increasing. Moreover, a Brief or BuU has been 
issued by the Eo}>e, by which he treats Englami as heathen 
and inlidel. By him England has been portioned out into 
Dioceses, and Bishops appointed to them, as might have 
been done with some newly discovered heathen land. Great 
indignation was indeed temporarily excited by these proceed- 
ings. Meetings were held throughout the length and breadth 
of the country. Bills were passed in Parliament by iinprc- 
C 4 klented majorities, forbidding these intruding Bishops to 
assume any territorial titles in England. But what is the re- 
sult ? Why, that these Bishops are being one by one enthroned 
in their newly defined sees, and that tliey have in affect gained 
the slap. No real check has been given to Popery as regards 
its operations, whatever contradictions may have been given to 

* (1.) Anff hoi i(^ Safuf/uardti^li vols. Murray, 

(2.) Treatisd ou the Church, 2 \oU. .. .. Jiivingtoiis. 

(3.) WonmwovL.Tii’» C/irintian InstUuteSfi \o\b. .. Ditto. 

(4.) Ditto Thaophilus Amflicanus .. .. Ditto. 

Ditto 5(jrwa»«’—2ud Scries,, , Ditto. 
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its hopes of speedy possession of the land. Rome is at this time 
as extensively eni;aged in the work of proselytism as ever. 
And no legal enactments will check its spread ; — nor would 
they be necessary, were Rome met in the proper way ; that 
is, by the exposure of the falsehood of her assertions, and by 
the support of that body, the Church of England, whose 
existence, spiritual as well as legal, enables us to declare 
that the Roman claims are false. As a humble contribution 
to this good work, we purpose in the following [)ages to shew 
that our English Reformation in no way impaired the exis- 
tence of the English Church, that it was a lawful as well as 
a necessary undertaking, and that we are now as truly a con- 
stituent part of Christ’s Holy Catholic and Apostolic Church 
as we ever were. 

To shew clearly what are the present assertions and claims 
of the Church of Rome, we ofler the following extract from 
a noble sermon preached by the Rev. Canon Wordsworth be- 
fore an audience of nearly two thousand persons at Westmins- 
ter Abbey, November 17th, 18o(): — 

“And what is the Bishop of Rome -tlie self-styled snecessor of St. 
Peter — doing at this hour? 

“ His recent act amounts to no Ics.s than a denial of the existence of a 
(’hiircli in this country. Indeed it is founded on the assumj>tion 
that the English nation has no Episcopate, that it has no Priesthood, 
no Diaconate, no Sacraments, no jight preaching of the Word of God ; 
in a word, that we have no Christianity. 

“ What then, is the state of the case ? What, I repeat, is the Bishop 
of Rome doing at this hour ? 

“ He, the Bishop of that City — the City of Rome — which has ne\x*r 
printed a single copy of the Holy Scriptures in their original languages, 
and almost prohibits the use of vernacular Scriptures to the laity, — 
treats as Heathen and Infidel this (hty of I^ondon and this Realm 
of England, which (whatever may be our sins, and doubtless many 
they are), yet, by (iod’s grace, and through His infinite mercy, ha.s print- 
ed numerous editions of the. Greek Testament, and has disseminated more 
copies of the Word of (iud, in the various languages of the globe, than 
any city or kingdom that has ever existed in the world ! Rome, n.y 
brethren, treats England as Pagan ! Rome, which for many centuries 
has nev'er rightly administered a single Eucharist; — Rome, which 
contradicts the words of Christ, who says : “ Drink ye all of this 
Rome, which will not permit any of her lay j)eople to drink of the 
cup of blessing; — Rome treats this City of Eondon as Heathen. 
And all the twelve thousand parishes of England and Wales — where, 
thanks be to God ! the blessed sacrament of Christ’s Body and Blood 
is freijuently and duly administered to thousands of devout communi- 
cantK — Rome unchristianizes them all ! Rome — who preaches a new 
creed, which corrupts the truth of Christ — treats us as if we had never 
heard the sound of the Gospid ! Rome who commands that saints 
should be worshipped with honours due to God, and makes the crea- 
ture an instrument of dishonour to the Creator ; Rome, with all her 
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idolatriefc!, treats us as if we were no better than worshippers of idols 
of wood and stone. 

And wliat next r The Bishop of Rome — the so-called successor of St. 
Peter — not only denounces our form of Christianity, as if it were Heathen- 
ism, but aftirms, and acts on the affirmation, that, unless we accept 
his corruptions of Christianity, we can have no hope of salvation. 

It is vain for us (he says) to believe in the saving efficacy of the Cross 
of Christ, unless we bend our necks beneath the yoke of Rome. We 
must sacrifice the indejiendence of the British Church, winch dates 
from the time of the Apostles. We must renounce the jurisdiction of 
our lawful Bishops, the successors of the Apostles in this land, and we 
must acknowledge the usurped authority of a new Papal Hierarchy, who 
put forth their pastorals in which they say that, by virtue of the Pope’s 
authority, they govern, and will continue to govern,” our English 
counties, as ordinaries thereof. We must change our Bibles, and re- 
ceive as inspired the Apocryphal hooks, which were never so received 
by (’hrist ; we must accept human traditions as divine doctrine ; we 
must believe in the Romish doetrine of Purgatory ; we must invoke 
saints, and venerate relics, and worship images, and be prepared to 
embrace any novel doctrine that Rome may invent ! Thus, and thus 
only, we may cease to be Heathens 1 'riius, and thus only, we may become 
Cliristians! So, and so only, we may have some hojies of salvation! 
In tiiis manner, my beloved brethren, the Church of Rome treats our 
Christianity as if it were Heathenism, and would enforce upon us her 
own corrupt creed, as if it alone were the Gospel of Christ.” — Occasion- 
al Seruryns, 2nd Series, jip. 49-51. 

i^ow Jill these claims of Rome proceed upon the assiimp- 
tion that the. Ihiglish Cliurch, by unlawful and schismatical 
conduct in her Refonnation, foiiVited her spiritual exis- 
tence, and merged into a mere 8tat(‘ Estalilishment. 

And hence, starting from the point conceded by each 
one who n‘garus the Church at all as a divine institution, 
viz., tliat tlie English was a true and living branch of the 
Holy Catholic Cliurch previous to tlie Reforination, we invite 
our readers to a brief consideration of that Reformation, with 
the view of investigating whether there were in it any such 
unlawful proceedings as to cut the reformed Member off from 
Christ’s Body. Premising, however, with a .short review of 
tTiat stale of religion wliich made a Reformation necessary. 
This is an important point, becau.se it is not unusual to find it 
declared that the Reformation M’as brought about by worldly 
men for political purposes ; — whereas the truth is that 
during the whole of the 15th century, events were gradually 
tending towards a Reformation ; and the worldly men and 
political purposes were but instruments for the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes who wills that all things, bad as well 
as good, shall work according to His good pleasure. 

The cry for Reformation did not pi oceed from any one par- 
ty or one country. During the 14th century, throughout the 
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whole of Western Christendom, there was a general feeling 
that the existing could not be a right state of religion. — 
What that state was the following extracts from Gieseler, 
Division 5th, chap. iv. shew us: — “As in every part of the 
history of the Church in this period, so in the history of 
public worship, we find the most shameless abuses and im- 
positions accompanied by bold though inefieetual attempts to 
bring about a reform. Thus, though constant objection was 
made to tlie excessive practice of canoni/ation, the imposition 
of the priests in pretended miracles and relics exposed, and 
the legends of the saints subjected to a rigorous criticism, 
yet the number of saints, of shrines, of holy frauds and 
absurd fables increased daily.’’ “ This periotl was most dis- 
tinguished by the /eal manifested to glorify the Virgin, as 

the real controller of all events The Ave Maria became 

the favorite prayer.^’ ‘^"Tlie religion of the people was made 

to consist entirely in obedience to the Church very 

little was done for the religious instruction and excitement of 
the people. Most of the Clergy could not eveji preach : tlmsc 
who did, usually entertained their hearers with absurd fables, 
the object of which was to magnify the importance* of their 
various relics, or make an exhibition of their barre’fi scho- 
lastic learning.” — The abuse of indidgences was fully re- 
cognized by the Coinjcil of Constance, and an attempt 
made to check it, but the restraint was only temporary.’’ 
The various Councils calk'd for the purpose of reformijjg these 
abuses testify to tlu'ir fearful extent. Of the state of Ital}^ 
Ranke, in hi.s History of the Popes, writes, While the 
populace had sunk into almost heathen superstition, and ex- 
pected their salvation from mere ceremonial observ ances, but 
half-understood, tlie higher classes were manifesting opinions 
of a tendency altogether anti-religious. How profoundly 
astonished must Luther have been on visiting Italy in his 
youtli ! At the very moment when tlie sacrifice of the Mass 
was com[)lete, did the priests utter blasphemous words in de- 
nial of its reality. It was even considered characteristic of 
good society, in Rome, to call the principles of Christianity in 

question At Court the ordinances of the Catholic Church, 

and of passages from holy Scripture, were made subjects of 
jest — the mysteries of the faith had become matter of deri- 
sion.” Of the universal corruption in morals, especially 
among the clergy, it is needless to write here. Avarice, ambi- 
bition, or lust, were the sole ruling passions among the 
majority. The particular corruptions in doctrine we propose 
to enumerate hereafter in detail : — and for tlie rest there is 
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no need to c^o to Reformers for information. Many voices 
which uphold all Roman doctrine were upraised against the 
existing corruptions. Dr. Pierce, a writer of the IJth cen- 
tury, thus enumerates these, That there was in the See of 
Rome the most abominable practice to be imagined, we have 
the liberal confession of the zealous Stapleton himself, and of 
those that have published their penitentials. We have the 
published complaints of Arniachanus and Grosthead and 
Nicholas do Clemanjcs, John of Huss and Jerome of Prague, 
Chancellor Gerson and Erasmus and the Archbishop of 
Spalato, Cassander and Ludovicus Vives.^^ 

That the condition of religion in England w'as but on a 
par with that in other countries, all records of our country's 
liistory teacli. And hejice we may well determine that suffi- 
cient cause for a Reformation existed, — so far as it could 
be lawfidly procured (as in the Engiisli Church, wc shall 
see, and do most thankfully ackno\vledge it might be ;) and 
perhaps e\a‘n at some sacrifice of what was lawful (as was 
the case in the foreign Reformations), 

No trivial matter m as at stake, which it would have been 
better to have o\'erlook(n], rather than run those risks which 
always attend disturbance and agitation. All that concerns 
tlu‘ most sacred interests of iminkiml was involved. Indul- 
genees, — tliat is forgiveness of siirs to be purchased for 
moiK'y — here ahuu' was an index to pj .tensions lacerating 
the very roots of tiu* Faith. The first rudimental principles 
of tiie Chri.jtian Dispensation were attacked. Salvation 
through the work of Christ Avas obscured and put aside. This 
was not a state of things wdiich could he endured, and God 
in Mis mercy causcil a spirit of reformation to go abroad. 

Wc must not suppose that the first originators of reform, 
either in our own country or abroad, saw at once clearly 
every point that needed reformation. History testifies that 
it^yvas the universal corruption of morals which at first 
ex(*iled men’s attention, before they discerned the system of 
false doctrine from wiiich these corrupt morals had proceeded.* 


liislioj) Hall, ill liis Old Udigion, thus dcscrflios the progress of enligh* 
tenmeiit : — “ Nothing doth so whet the edge of wit as eoutradiefum. Now, 
he, who at first, like the blind man in the Gospel (it is IJeza’s comparison) 
saw men like trees, upon more clear light, sees and wonders at those gro.s8 
su[)erstitions and tyrannies, wdierewith the Church of God had been long 
abused ; and now, as the first hue and cry raiseth a whole country, the world 
was awakened with the noise, and starting up, saw, and stood amazed to seo 
its own slavery and hesottedness ; meanwhile, that God, who cannot be want- 
ing to Himself, raisoth up abettors to His truth ; the contention grows, books 
lly abroad on both parts,” . 
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In our own country^ from the cUiys of Wickliffe^ men^s 
attention was c^radually aroused to this, and the leaven was 
irradually working its way, when political events hastened its 
progress, and God wrought that the sinful humours of an 
ungodly king should so be thwarted by the usurped power of 
a Pope, that men’s eyes must needs be o|)ened to that un- 
lawful jurisdiction, and Christian nations unite in flinging off 
that yoke which would, as future events pro^'ed, have been 
a complete obstacle to all effectual reformation on points of 
doctrine. 

Political events hastened^ we say, for we iRuer can 
allow that they originated the Ueformation, either in our 
own country or in any other. As to our own Reforma- 
tion, the fact is that Ilenry was not an upholder of the doc- 
trines afterwards embodied in our Liturgy and Articles. 80 
far from being a friend or favourer of the Protesters, he was 
himself a persecutor of them. Not only wlien the Pope, in 
approval of his rigorous pnx^eedings against them, and of his 
book against Luther, sent him liis title of Defender of the 
Faith,” and proposed him to the Emperor as a ptittcrn for 
imitation, but afterwards also, when he had taken Cranmer 
into his counsels, had made him Archbisho]), and had re- 
nounced subjection to tlie Pope, he was as zealous a su[)- 
porter of Romish doctrines as ever — so that his acts against 
those who u[)held the Papal supremacy, and against those wlu) 
denied the 8ix Articles, have beei# compared (so Bramhall 
says) to Samson’s foxes, looking divers ways, yet each willi a 
firebrand at his tail. He did indeed, when he fouiul that the 
Papal power interfered with his will, and the gratification of 
his passions, join himself with such of his subjects as were 
favourers of reformation, and made common interest with 
them in subverting the usurped jurisdiction ; but lu* went no 
further than this. And while, we thankfully acknowledge, 
that from this political aid, the cause reformation did ac- 
quire an immense accession of strength ; we cannot allow that 
Henry was an intentional agent in the final Reformation of 
the Church of England. Providence can over-rule everything 
for the accomplishment of its purposes, and the evil passions 
of Henry were made the effectual means of freeing the realm 
of England from the usurped dominion of Rome. But Henry 
was a firm supporter of the greater portion of the errors of 
Rome, and he intended to prevent the spread of the reformed 
doctrines, as is loudly witnessed by his cruel persecutions 
and murders of those who maintained them, like Lambert 
and Frith; by the promulgation of the Six Articles in the 
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last years of his reign, (law, as was said, written in blood, and 
executed in blood ;) and by the imprisonment of Latimer and 
Shaxtori, the forced separation of Cranmer from his wife, and 
many other acts of a cruel and persecuting nature against the 
Protestants. It may be said that Reformation took deeper 
root and advanced in spite of Henry. However, during his life 
nothing was authorised except the setting forth of an Eng- 
lish Bible ; and even the treatment of this, at one time au- 
thorised, at another prohibited, at another its reading fettered 
with restrictions, and limited to certain classes, can hardly be 
termed vnriUlnff move of Henryks, although \\c perniiited \i at 
Cramner’s instigation. And the time of all real reformation 
in. dortrines toojv place during the succeeding reign. Before 
leaving this part of the subject, we must remember, however, 
in the words of a living author, that in regard to such steps 
of Henry’s as did forward the Reformation, we have no right 
to call in rpiestion his motives. His public; professions were 
unexceptionable. According to them he was influenced by 
a desire of reforming abuses, reviving usurped rights, and 
relieving the Church and State from foreign oppression and 
exactions,'*^ 

Apd admitting that Henry was our reformer, which he was 
not, his character and motives would have notliing to do with 
the question. ‘MJod often does good works by e\ 11 agents. 
Jehu’s liojirt was n*»l upright towaiais the Lord, yet God used 
him as an instrumeut to reform his Churcli, and to punish the 
worsliippers of Baal.” [Branihall ] And Romanists them- 
selves admit that ungodly men have often been made instru- 
ments in performing works beneficial to the Church, 

Two other causes may be added, wliich, besides political 
events, tended to accelerate the progress of reformation in 
our country. One of these was the discovery of the art of 
printing; for the consequent diffusion of the translated 
Sojptiircs in the vernacular tongue had caused many to insti- 
tute a comparison between the existing teaching and that of 
the Word of God; and the other was the encouragement 
that had been given to the study of the classical languages, 
and the taste for these that had superseded the passion for the 
philosophy of the schools.* 

As the study of the Holy Scriptures in the original and 
vernacular tongues, and of such of the Fathers as were acces- 
sible to the Reformers, proceeded, it began to be seen that 


* Cf. Masaingborg’s History of the Reformation ; pp. 237-239. 
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tlie (wistinc^ corruptions in morals were not the onlj" evils, 
and tliat as tlie cJaiiOvS set iip by the Bisliop of Rome w’cre 
unwarrantable, so the doctrines then cMiforccd were repugnant 
to tlie ^Yord of God, and perilous to the salvation of men. It 
became more and more evident that it was a matter of life 
and deatli. lligldy desirable, doubtless, it would have be(*n 
had tlie whole of Christendom concurred in the work, and 
proceeded unanimously towards reformation. But every day 
made it more evident that the party of the Pope clunii: to the 
existiniJ^ corruptions of doctrine as if they were the Gospel. 
Appeals to (leneral Councils had been nuuK* in vain. Our 
Churcli must proceed alone, or persevere in professions and 
practices plainl}' corrupt and discordant with Divine com- 
mandment. And the magnitude' of tlu‘ cause justilied her in 
proceeding alone, — at the risk of being maimed, — if she 
could hut retain life. The mere consicleration tliat others 
would not concur, and woidd separate themselves, o\ight not to 
restrai?! her, — tin* cause for reformation was too great for the 
indifierence of other ChiirelH's to exercise any r(‘straining 
influence. So long as she did not sin licrself, she was fully 
justifu'd in renouncing cormpiions imposc'd upon her by afiy 
authority, but most of all by <a (dearly usurping Patriarch.* 
I'Jien {//r/ she so sin l)y any unlawful, schismaticai proceed- 
ings r 'Fhis is the (juestiofi we propose now to answer. 

Nor is tliis matter unworthy of consid(‘ration. Miiny t hen* 
are wlio say, The existing errors made {/n// refluanation 
lawful ; — MO need to eiu[uire wdiether every step was exactly in 
accordance witli precedent or done with due authority. If 
you ask me my reasons for justifying our Reformation, I point 
t<i tin* errors widch we renounced,” Now these errors were 
reasons for reforming, but not for reforming frit/t .vm. Those 
who are so careless as to the mode in which the work was 
done, seem to rim the hazard of approximating to the Jesuits’ 
principle that the end justifies tlie means. It is very tj;uc 
that a Churchman of the present day, in cemtroversy with a 
Romanist, may well point to the errors of Rome as forming 
an insurmountable obstacle to communion with her. We 
frankly confess that if our own Church were proved to have 
forfeited her spiritual existence, and that wc were therefore out 
of the fold of Christ, we coidd not join the Churcli of Rome 
on her present terms of communion. But still it is not 

* For a full vindication of the independence of the ancient British Sees, 
Cf, Cave. IHscourfte on Ancient Church Government^ pp. 244 — 205 ; and 
iStillingSeet. Oritfinen Britanniew. 
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uniniportaiit that we are also able to prove that in our Refor- 
inaiioii our Church was not £?uiity of schism, did not cut off 
hc'rself from the one Holy Catholic Body of Christ. For on 
tliis plea Romanists have siicceeded in blindinir men and 
leadinj^ them astray. And on this point many feel a laudable 
anxiety to be satisfied. Let not those who do not^ shew such 
little want of symjiathy with others, such desire to reduce 
all minds exactly to the mould of their own, as to condemn 
those who dtt. And we ourselves confess to no small degree 
of satisfaction, in being able to clear our spiritual motlicr of 
such a charge, and to find that she is now as mucli as ever 
a true Branch of the (niurch, in which all means of grace may 
be fully enjoyed by all her faithful members. 

Now if our Church was then guilty of schism, it certainly 
was not intentional ; — and she certainly did not believe her- 
self to he guilty of it. To prove this we need but refer to 
her llOth Canon. So far was it from the purpose of the 
Clnirch of Kngland t() forsake and reject the Churches of 
Italy, Frani’c, Spain, (lermany, or any such like Churches, 
in all tilings wliich they ln‘ld and priictised, that, as the 
Apology of the Church of England confesseth, it doth with 
rev i'^’(‘nc(‘ retain those ceremonies, which do neither endamage 
the C'hurch of (Jod, nor olfend the minds of sober men; and 
only departvai from Cicm in those particular points wherein 
they were fallen bot h from themselves in their ancient inte- 
grity, and from tin; Apostolical Chiirehes, which were their 
first fonnd(‘rs.” 

'I’hat Henry VIIL, by such Acts of his as did forward the 
Reformation, never intended to separate tlie Church of Eng- 
land from th(‘ General Church, is evident from the whole 
tenor of his life, and specially from a protest which he sent 
to a Council called at Mantua, 15.%, in which he declared that 
he most heartily desired a triu* General Council, and that he 
w^^ild maintain all the articles of the Faith in his kingdom.* 
In the Act wdiieh suppressed Papal jurisdiction, tiie Pailia- 
ment declared ‘‘ that they did not hereby intend to vary 
from Christ’s Cluircb, about the articles of the Catholic Faith 
of Christerulom.” “The Institution of a Cliristian Man,” 
and “ the Necessary Doctrine and Erudition,” made the same 
professions. They are abundant in the works of Crammer and 
other Reformers. The language and views of our Church 
are well summed up in this passage of Hooker — “ Notwith- 
standing so far as lawfully we may, we have held and do 


Burnet’s iUslort; of the Reformation ; vol i., p. 400. 
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hold fellowship with them. For even as the Apostle doth 
say of Israel that they are in one respect enemies but 
in another beloved of God ; in like sort with Rome we dare 
not communicate concerning sundry ber gross and grievous 
abominations, yet touching those main parts of Christian 
truth wherein they constantly still persist, we gladly acknow- 
ledge them to be of tlie family of Jesus Christ.’"* More- 
over, we do still communicate with the Church of Rome as 
far as w'e can — we admit her Baptism and Holy Oi-ders, — 
and possess within our Church all elenienls for being at 
unity with her. And as regards the Catlu)lic Church, — 
tve reformed ourselves, in order to become more truly and 
soundly Catholic, declare that except a man believe faith- 
fully the Catholic faith he cannot be saved,” — we pray daily 
for the ‘^good ‘estate of the Catholic Church,” — we believe 
nothing that she has rejected, and reject nothing that she 
believes, t 

It is, besides, well-known that for many years after the 
Reformation had been completed, our C'hurch was not 
affirmed to have lost life. By permission all Roman Catholics 
in the country communicated with her, tluu'eby implying 
that the means of grace were still with her. — Popes Paul 
IV. and Pius V. even offered to confirm our Book of Common 
Prayer, if Queen Elizabeth would acknowledge the Papal 
Supremacy; and the excommunicating Bulls of Pius V. 
did not come until 1,W9, — twelve years after Elizabeth had 
ascended the throne.]: 

However, of course the question is, not wliat did our Re- 
formers or the Romanists think about the matter, but what 
reall}^ was the case. Was our Church really guilty of schism 
or not in her Reformation ? Now she is accused of being so 
only on two allegations. First, by her renunciation of the 
Papal Supremacy. Secondly, by her engaging alone, as a Na- 
tional Church, in the work, without waiting for the other 
Churches, and thus violating the unity of Christ’s Body. 

I. As to the first allegation, it is impossible within the 
limits of this paper to enter fully into all the arguments on 
this question ; for this we must refer our readers to the 
works wdiich we have placed at the head of our article. But 
we offer these few remarks. First, it must always be care- 
fully borne in mind that while wc did renounce obedience to 
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the Bishop of Rome, we did not renounce communion with 
him. Communion with him, and a recognition of his lawful 
primuH inter pares, would always have been con- 
ceded*, but he has claimed utter subjection from us. 
Now so long as we can prove this claim unwarranted by 
Scripture, and unsupported by Catholic Antiquity, we can- 
not be deemed guilty of schism for not yielding it. For 
be it remembered, our Church made no declaration of se- 
paration from the Churches of the Roman obedience, — she 
never ceased to j)rofess communion with them. She sim- 
ply renounced obedience to the Papal jurisdiction, after 
circumstances had led her to consider the grounds of the 
Pope’s claims, and she had discovered them to be false. 
The Reformers found that no part of Scri[)ture gave such 
universal suprema(‘y to St. Peter. That it was a scriptural 
truth that St. James, not St. Peter, presided in the Councils 
of the Apostles. That it was recorded hy another Apostle 
that neither did St. Peter claim, nor others yield, any such 
oliedience. And what St. Peter neither had nor claimed, 
his successor could have no right to, and for many hundred 
years did not claim. It is certain,” to use Dr. Words- 
worth’s words, t that St. Polyearp, Bishop of Smyrna, knew 
nothing of such a supremacy in Pope Anicetus ; that Poly- 
crates, Bishop of Ephesus, and the synod of Asiati c Bishops, 
and St. Irenieus. Bishoj) of Lyons, iuid the Council assem- 
bled in that city, knew nothing of such supremacy in Pope 
Victor ; that St. (’ypriaji, Bishop of Carthage, and the Afri- 
can Bishops know nothing of it in Pope Stephanus ; that 
St. Augustin and the Bishops of Africa knew nothing of it 
in Popes Zosinius and Boniface ; and that the Bishops of 
Rome themselves for six hundred years were so far from know- 
ing anything of such supremacy as residing in themselves 
or in any one else, that Pope Gregory 1. (as St. Cyprian, 
Bishop of Carthage, had done before him.) denounced the 
assumption of the title of Universal Bishop as arrogant, 
wicked, schismatical, blasphemous, and antichristiari ; Uuis- 
quis se universalem sacerdotem vocat,” says he, Antichris- 
tum prapcurrit.” 

account for the growth of this false power is easy. 
The troubles of the whole world at the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire led men gladly to recognize any power 
which afforded them hopes of security, however questionable 
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be the basis of that authority. And such a power the 
See of Home liad become — elevated first in the estimation 
of the whole Church, from ‘‘ the number of its clergy and 
people, its wealth and charity, its Apostolical origin, the 
purity of its faith, and the greatness and dignity of the City 
of Rome.’^ False decretals which were forged in the 8th 
century, professing to contain decrees of the Council of 
Nice and others, which had passed current in ignorant and 
uncritical ages, were still universally received as genuine. 
These decretals pretended that the laws of the Church 
during its most primitive ages had recognized such powers 
to be irdierent in the See of Rome. But these are now 
but subjects for history? — they hold no place in the contro- 
versy, for their false origin, since tlieir exposure by the 
compilers of the Centuries of Magdebiirgh, has been univer- 
sally allowed, and no use is attempted to be made of them. 
Would that the Power whose foundations are discovered to 
be false were also disallowed by its upholders. But no, 
power is sweet, — and although the adherents of Rome 
have now abandoned all appeals to Scripture, or to tlic 
Father.s, to prove the Papal Snpremaey, althoiigli the 
doeiiments on which it was cstahlished have been pro- 
ven forged, a new mode of defence lias been discovered, 
and the Supremacy is now maintained upon the theory 
of development. Into this we will not now enter. Unin- 
telligible indeed it is to most, perhaps, to all; — but such 
as it is, ample refutatimi of it may he found in tiie writings 
of the late Professor Butler of Dublin, Dr. Moberly, tiie 
Rev. W. Palmer of AVorcester College, and in Dr. Words- 
worth’s Letters on the Church of Rome. But it is beyond 
the pur[iOse of this present paper, inasmuch as our Cliurch 
can hardly be declared guilty of schism for not recognizing 
in the Kith century an authority, the proper defence for 
which has been only discovered in the 1 9th by the Count jile 
Maistre, and Dr. Moehler. 

II. We affirm with cipud confidence that our Church 
was as free from schism in engaging in the work of reform- 
ation alone, as we did that she was so free in renouncing the 
Papal Supremacy. We before shewed that she must either 
reform alone, or not at all, — that the Pope’s party clung to 
the corrupt doctrines as if they were the Gospel, — and it was 
no trifling error, which had better be put up with rather than 
difter from other Churches. To abide in Rome was indeed 
likely to bring forth death, — death to the corrupt Church, 
death to souls of her children. Men who have the Truth 
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brought iicforc thoir eyes must liold to it at any cost short of 
sill. And the unity which must he purcliased hy continuance 
ill such false and dangerous doctrines could not he the unity 
inculcat(‘(l hy the Gospel. These facts fully justify our Re- 
formers in proceeding alone, after they had found that there 
was no hope of a General Reformation, if only they laivfully 
could. And this we allirm that tliey could do. We affirm, 
tliat every particular or national Church is a complete Body 
of itself, subject to none hut Christ Himself, and His voice 
in a true General Council; and that such a Church has full 
authority to ordain, change, or abolish ceremonies and rites, 
and to examine into and cast off errors and corruptions in 
doctrine and worship, so long as she he guided hy the exist- 
ing declarations and detinitions of the Catholic Church. 
And beyond tins our Church did not go. 

She did not tamper with or add to the Catholic Faith ; she 
ordained no new creeds; she did not attempt to impose upon 
ollu'r Churehes any lU'w terms of eoniimmion. And we 
can justify what she did do, botii hy scrijiture precedent, and 
aneiiMit practice. The seripture precedents we offer in the 
following extraet from Hooker. Th(^ Church of Christ 
wlii(jh was from the b(‘ginning, is, and contimieth unto the 
t‘ud : of which Church ail parts have not !>een always ecjually 
sincere and sound. In the days of Abia it plainly appeareth 
that Judah was hy many degrees liioie free from pollution 
than Israel, as tluu. solemn oration shevveth wherein he plead- 
ctli for tlic oiiO against the other. — 2 Cjikon. xiii. 4, 9, lO, 11. 

In 8t. Paul’s time the integrity of Rome was famous; 

Corinth many ^vays reju'oved ; they of Galatia much more 
out of stpiare. In St. John’s time Ephesus and Smyrna in 
far better state than Tliyatira and Pergamus were. AVe iiope 
therefore that to reform ourselves if at any time we have 
done amiss, is not to sever ourselves from the Church we 
• /ere of before. In the Church we were, and we are so still. 
Other diffcrimce between our estate before and now we know 
none but only such as wc see in Judah ; which having some- 
times been idolatrous hecauie afterwards more soundly reli- 
gious by renouncing idolatry and superstition. If Ephraim 
he joined unto idols,’ the counsel of the prophet is, ‘ Let him 
alone. — If Israel play the harlot, let not Judah sin.’ — ‘If it 
seem evil unto you,’ saith Joshua, ^ to serve the Lord, choose 
you this day wffiom you will serve ; whether the gods whom 
your fathers served beyond the flood, or the gods of the 
Amorites in whose land ye dwell : but I and my house will 
serve the Lord.’ The indisposition therefore of the Church 
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of Rome to reform herself must be no stay to us from 
performin^y our duty to God; even a desire of retaining con- 
formity with them could be no excuse if we did not perform 
that duty.^’* The history of ancient practice we offer in 
the words of Bishop Feme. cast errors and corrup- 

tions out of a Church by public reformation, is required 
sufficient authority. That also was not here wanting, both 
the Civil and Ecclesiasticah Both these were seen in the 
ancient lawful synods, gathered and held for the same pur- 
pose of reformation. And therefore every national Cluirch, 
having within itself the whole subordination of ecclesiastical 
power or government (the permission and authority of the 
supreme civil power concurring), may reform itself, i, e., 
make a public national reformation. The ancient Council of 
Arles in France, the several Councils of Carthage in Africa, 
of Toledo in Spain, did so ; and that not only in matters of 
discipline, but doctrine also ; as that of Arles, for rebaptizing 
them which came from lieretics, denying the Trinity — Can. 8. 
The Council of Mileve determined against the Pelagian 
heresy: the third Council of Toledo gatliered for extinguish- 
ing the relics of that heresy. Again these Councils were 
gathered, and held, and dul conclude, independently of 
Rome, or without acknowledgment of any such jurisdic- 
tion, as was afterwards challenged by the Bishop of Rome. 
Though fair respect was had to" that Bishop in a fraternal 
way of commuiiion, and sometimes of communicating to 
him what they had done and concluded.^^t 
Thus we hold our Church to have acted lawfully in this 
matter, — in her Reformation slie never moved from vdiere she 
was before, — as may be seen more fully in Barrow^s Account 
of the First Settlement of the Church, containing in vol. hi, 
p. 267 of the Christian Institutes."" We claim to be still 
Catholic, ytui, and more so than the Churches of the Roman 
obedience, for we are ready to hold communion with thrice 
as many true Christians as they are ; we have not been guilty 
of auy such acts of heresy and schism as they have. By their 
decrees of the Council of Trent they have ratified heretical 
doctrines, and by their excommunicating us and all the 
Eastern Churches they are truly guilty of schism. They are 
the party by whom the offences have come. Differences truly 
do exist, but they who still depart from the pure primitive 
Church, — who have brought in corruptions in the Faith, who 
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impose unscriptural terms of communion, — they are the guilty 
party. We liave done nothing to cause the separation. We 
have but cast off the yoke of a jurisdiction which we can prove 
to be usurped, and have made such internal reforms in cere- 
monies and rites, and such definitions of doctrines previously 
stamped by Catholic consent, as we had lawful liberty to do. 
As has been said, “ in her Reformation the Church of England 
did in truth nothing but what she had a right to do ; and 
what she had been accustomed to do ; and what it was her 
duty to d(}. That a breach of communion has followed upon 
our acts, can not* be imputed to us, who acted lawfully, but to 
those who took umbrage at them, and in consequence com- 
mitted unlawful, uncatholic acts. Their anathematizing all 
who do not believe the unscriptural and anti- scriptural new 
doctrines authorized by the Council of Trent, as necessary to 
salvation. Their formal Excommunications and Interdicts 
and Bulls. Their sending Missionaries into England as a 
heathen land. Their unlawful appointment of new Bishops 
in a country where a true Branch of the Church already ex- 
ists. Tlicse are the causes of discontinuance of communion. 
As regards our Church, rmi schisma fecit y sed patitur* And her 
members may well say with Bishop Jew^ell non tam discessi-^ 
inusy quam ejecti .sumtis ; and with James 1., non fugimuffy 
sed fugamur,'^^ We did not go out from them, but as the 
Apostle says, they M’ent out from us." Let them an- 
swer for it before (Jhrist^s tribumil who made the rent. 

In a future number we hope to be able to add a paper upon 
the guiding principles of the English Reformation. 
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THE ETERNITY OP SOUND ; 

h mu OF THE MI'MA'NSV. 

At page 305, vol. l,of Mr. Colebrooke’s Collected Essays^ 
where he is treating of Jaiinini’s system of philosophy, the 
Mimansd^ \re read as follows: — “ In the first chapter of the 
lecture occurs tlie noted discpiisition of the Mimamd on the 
original and }>erpetual association of articulate sound wdth 
sense/^ What tl liis dogma means, and wdiy the question 
forced itself upon Jainiini at the opening of his work, we 
here propose to consider. 

“ The object of the Miniansa” — to employ the w ords of 
Mr. Colebrooke, — “ is the interpretation of the Veddsy As 
he adds, — “Its whole scope is the ascertainment of duty 
This is declared in the opcming aphorism, which, intersj)ersing 
an e‘xplanatory comment, w^e may render as follows:— 
“ Well, then, [O student, since thou hast n?ad the Vedas 
while residing in the family of thy prece])tor,] therefore a de- 
sire to know Duty [which knowledge, without further aid, 
thou wilt scarcely gather from the texts with w hich thy me- 
mory is stored, ought now to he entertaiiKHl by thee].”* But 
what do you fnean by “ Duty T’ — enquir(‘s the student. To 
expound the entire import of the term w ould be difficult, if 
not impossible, at the outset ; so Jaimiiii, following the n^cog- 
iiised method of laying down a ‘^characteristic’’ ( lahshana)^ 
by which the thing, though not fully descrilx'd, may be se- 
curely recognised^ declares as folio w's “ A duty is a matter 
which may be recognised [as a duty] by the instigatory 
character [of the passage of scri|)ture in which it is men- 
tioned] .’’f As Mr. Colebrooke observes — “Here duty 
inhmds sacrifices and other acts of religion ordained by the 
Vedas, The same term (dharma ) likewise signifies virtue, 
or moral merit; and grammarians have distinguished it^::n- 
port according to the gender of the noun. In one, (the mas- 
culine,) it implies virtue ; in the other (neuter), it means an 
act of devotion. It is in the last-mentioned sense that the 
term is here employed.” We may add, in explanation of 
this, that the discussion of the gender of the word was pro- 
voked by Jaimini’s choosing to employ the masculine form 
(as may be observed on the original aphorism given in the 
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note), instead of the neuter. To the query, why Jaiinini 
was guilty of this grammatical solecism, one of his com- 
mentators cooly replies, — “ take [and be content with] as 
the reason tlu*r(»of, tlie fact that he [Jaimini] is a great sanc- 
tified sage,— [and therefore entitled to give the word what 
gender lie jileases].” Arguments of this lofty Pope Hilde- 
brand order, wliich were doubtless rolled out with unction, 
et ore rotundo, in the palmy days of Hinduism, the Brah- 
mans now-a-days are most amusingly ashamed of; — those of 
them, at least, who are not ])repared to join cordially in a 
broad grin over the “ bumptiousness” of the pretension. 

Whilst Jainiini contents himself with giving, in the first 
instance*, a ‘ characteristic^’ by which duh/ may be recognised, 
his commentator supjilies an account of its nature^ — i. e. what 
constitutes that a Duty to which the characteristic in question 
belongs. According to him, what constitutes anything a 
Duty is “ tlie fact of its not producing more pain than plea- 
siini — [or, in other words, its being calculated to produce 
more pleasun' than pain].” I'he agreement of this with the 
Benthamite definilion of tlic Useful is noticeable. Another 
tiling which we wish luu'e to take an o|iporturiity of noticing, 
is a corresjiondtuice, in point of t^Tininologv, between the sys- 
tems of tin' East and of tin; West. That which constitutes 
anything what it is, was called by Plato its Idea, Aristotle 
disliked the term ; and he sought to convt'y tin? same mean- 
ing by a tei'iii wliic h the Bchoolraen rendered Form. Bacon 
ado[>ted th(^ woi'd Form in this sense, and the exactly corres- 
ponding Sanskrit word — viz. swarupa — is the one here em- 
ploycnJ, and generally enijiloyed, to convey the notion of 
wdiat is till* abiding cause of a thing’s being what it is. 
Wh(*n a Hindu writer, at the opening of a treatise on any- 
thing, says “ I shall declare the lahhana and the swarupa 
of the thing in question,” he means to say, that he will tell 
tirst how we are to recognise the thing as the thing that we 
aVe talking about, and that he will tell next — all about it. 
The lakshana is the mark on the sealed package, by which 
we recognise it among other packages ; — the swarupa is the 
contents of tlie package. The reason why we think it worth 
while to advert to the import of the phraseology in question 
is this, that we ourselves once took a good deal of pains 
nnprofitably to reconcile these two terms with the “ genus” 
and the “ specific difference” which together make up the 
“ definition” according to European logic. The one set of 
terms and the other, however, belong to different aspects of 
thought. 
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To return to Jainiim: — having intiuiated that the cause 
of our knowing anything to be a duty was simply an instiga- 
tion, in tlie shape of a passage of scripture holding out the 
promise of a reward for the performan<te of a given act, he 
next thinks proper to show how nothing else could be the 
evidence for it. “ An examination,’^ he says, “ of the cause 
of [our recognising] it [—viz. a duty, — is to be made] 
and he explains, as follows, how our organs of Sense cannot 
supply the evidence of it. “ Wlien a man’s organs of sense 
are rightly applied to something extant, that birth of 
knowledge [which then takes place] is Perception,— [and 
this Perception is] not tlie cause [of our recognising a 
duty], because the apprehension [by the senses] is of 
what is [then and tlierej existent, [ — wliich an act of Duty 
is no<].’^t Since Perception is not the (,‘vidence of a thing’s 
being a duty, it follows, according to the commentator, that 
Inference, or Analogy, or anything else, “ whicli has its 
root in Perception,” cannot be the? evidence ; and, conse- 
quently, precept — express or implied — is the only evidence 
of a thing’s being a duty. 

But here the doubt presents itself, whether the evidence 
in favour of a thing’s being a duty may not as fallacious 
as is the evidence of the senses. According to the objector, 
— “ afterwords and meanings have pres<uitod themselves, since 
the connection between tfn? two is one devised by /muy — 
consisting, as it does, of the conventions whicli man has de- 
vised, — therefore, as sense-knowledge wanders away from 
truth when it mistakes inother-o’pearl for silver, so language 
is liable to part company with veracity in matters of asser- 
tion, and consequently the instigatory nature of a passage 
which, being couched in words, is liable to bti misunderstood, 
cannot be the instrument of certain knowledge in respect of 
duty,” Jaimini, in reply, denies that this doubt affects the 
evidence of scripture. “ But the natural [ — i. e. the eternal 
and not conventional — ] connection of a word with its sense, %s 
[the instrument of] the knowledge thereof, and the intima- 
tion [of scripture which is] infallible though given in respect 
of something imperceptible. This [according to our opinion 
as well as that] of Biidarayana [the author of the Vedanta 
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aphorisms] is tlie evidence [by means of which we recognise a 
duty,] for it lias no respect [to any other evidence — such as that 
of sense]. Assertions in regard to ordinary things, such as 
the assertion tliat there is fire in this or that place, meet 
with credit, because people have opportunities of verifying 
such assertions by ocular inspection. This is not the case 
with regard to the assertion that this or that act is a duty ; 
and therefore Jaimini, — in the absence of the possibility of 
verification, — rests the evidence of testimony, in the case 
of scripture, on its infallibility. The mention of the name 
of Badarayana (who is the same as Vyasa,) in this fifth apho- 
rism goes to prove tliat Jaimini’s work, the purvva-mtmansii 
was not antecedent in time to Vyasa, uttara-mimansa. Mr. 
Colebrook(?’s rendering of the terms purvim and uttara by 
“ prior’’ and “later” ( — see Essays, vol. i. pp. 227 and 295 — ) 
would seem to have led Dr. Ritter to suppose that Jaimini’s 
system was the earlier in order of publication. Dr. Ritter says 
(at p. 37(). vol. iv. of his History of Philosophy, — Morri- 
son’s version — ) that “according to Colebrooke, the adherents 
of this school may be divided into the earlier and the later^^ 
— and then he goes on to speak of “ the older and genuine 
Vcdf\nta — but in fact the terms “ prior” and “ later” refer 
not to time but to the divisions of the J cc/e which Jaimini 
and Vyasa resjiectively exjiound, — the latter din'cting his 
attention to the U pauishads, or theological sections, which 
stand last in order, l^he word mtmansn means “ a seeking to 

understand’' and the pvrvva-mimansh is “a seeking to 

und('rstand the prior (or ritual portion of the Vedas'^)^ while the 
Uttar a-mimnnsa is “ a s('eking to understand the latter (or 
theological portion of the Vediis J,** These two compounds, 
in short, to speak grammatically, arc not Karmadharaya, but 
Shash till - tatpurusfia. 

Jaimini, we have just seen, denies that the connection of a 
word with its sense is dependent on human convention. 
Tins he was obliged to do in order to remove the Vedas 
beyond the imputation of that fallibility which attaches to all 
that is devised by man. The eternal connection between 
a word and its sense, the commentator here remarks, “ is 
dependent on the eternity of Sound ,^^ — seeing that if Sound 
were not eternal, then words which consist of sound could 
not be eternal, nor consequently could the relation of such to 
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their sig'iiilicatioiis be eternal. Beiiif^ compelled, therefore, 
to demonstrate that sound is eternal, Jainiiiu, in pursuance of 
the established method of procedure, first grap})les with the 
arguments which, prhna facie^ might seem to countenance 
an op|)osite view of the matter. Tin* first objection to the 
eternity of Sound is its being made by effort. Thus, accord- 
ing to Jaimini, “ Some [ — viz., the followers of the Nyaya — ] 
say that it is a ])roduct, for, in the case of it, we see [the effort 
made for its production]."^* Jaimini is far too secure in the 
strength of his own position, to be und(T any tmnptation to 
stoj) the mouths of objectors before tlu^y have said their say. 
Half a dozen objections he allows to lx? tabled against the 
eternity of SouinJ, the second of them being “ Because of its 
transitorinoss,"’t — because “ beyond a inoimmt, it is no longer 
perceived."" Moreover, the Naiyayikahs contend, in the third 
place, that sound is not eternal, because it is stamped as factiti- 
ous by the usage of language, — Because of [our employing, 
wiien we speak of sound,] the expression ‘ viakim// J Wlnm 
you talk of making something, as a jar for instance, you talk 
of something that has a commenc(nneut, else where were 
the need ol' its being made^. Fourthly, according to tljo 
Naiyayikas, the alleged eternity of Sound is inconipatihhi 
with its undeniable multeity :, — and tin; fiict that mult(dty does 
belong to it is inferred “ From its being siinnltant^ously in 
another person [occupying a <Iifier(?nt place from some first 
person whom it also affects] According to the exj)lana- 
tion of the scholiast, “ 1 la? scope of the jiresent objection is 
this, that an argmiHuit wliich establishes the of sound 

will e(|ually establish its unity ; and tints we should have to 
admit that a numerically single and <*ternal entity is simul- 
taneously present to the senses, both of those near and 
those fkr oft* — which is an inconsistency.'’ And the Nai- 
yayikas infer tliat Sound is not eternal, because, “ Also, of the 
original and altered forms"’ || of words,- a condition inconi- 
[latible with the cliarigelessness of fjternity ; — and, finally*, 
because, “ Also, by a multitude of makers there is an aug- 
mentation of it.”^ A thousand lamps, rendering a jar 
manifest, do not make the jar seem larger than a single lamp 
does; yet a thousand persons uttering a sound in concert, 
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make a proportionately greater sound than one person docs ; 
so this must be a case not of manifesting* a previously exis- 
tent sound, but of malimg one. 

Before stating tlie arguments in support of his own view, 
Jaiinini addresses himself to the refutation of the foregoing 
objections ; and antecedently to this also he judiciously seeks 
to narrow tljo ground of contention by determining how far 
both parties agree. “ But alike/^ he says, “ is the perception 
thereof,^’* — according to both views, — both agreeing that the 
perceptiofi of Sound is only for a moment, whatever difference 
of oi)inion there may be as to sound itself being momentary. 
But though ac(iuiescent so far as this point is concerned, 
.raimiui cannot allow that tin* sound which we perceive for 
the moimuit was produced at the moment. He exjdains : — 
“ Of this [Sound,] while it really exists, tlie non- perception at 
another time [than that when the sound is perceived] is due 
to the noji-a])|)lication [of a manifester] to the object [ — the 
tin'll unfieard sound], like manner a jar, seen by 
a dash of lightning, is not then produced^ nor does it cease 
to exist on its ceasing to be jierceived. The same jar may be 
manifested for another moment hy a subsocpient flash. Ac- 
cording to the commentator— Sound is eternal, [as we are 
constrained to adniit j by force of the n'cognition that “ This is 
that same letter K' [ — viz., the samej sound that I heard 
Vi'sterday, or fifty j('ars ago — ], and in virtue of the (aic of 
parslmonpy ^ — one of the fundamental laws of philosopliizing 
acknowledged by jibrlosophers both of the East and of the 
West, and implying that we must never assume more causes 
of a given effei^t tliaii are sufficient to account for it. Europe- 
ans bold tluit sound is due to vibration. Jaiminrs commenta- 
tor admits that it is not perceived when there is no vibration ; 
but, with perverse ingenuity, he argues that the absence of 
vibration, or the stillness of the air, is what prevents us from 
j ie^c oiving tlie sound, which never ceases to exists whether 
perceived or not. “ The conj unctions and disjunctions [ — or 


t lit ^ii 

X In opposition to the Mimansakas the Naiykyikas contend that the form 
of expression ‘ This is that same letter K* is grounded merely on the fact that 
the tilings referred to are of the same kind , — just as is the case with the ex- 
pression ^ He has taken the same medicine that 1 did.’ See the Siddhanta 
Muktdvali, p. 103 ; and compare the remarks of Whately (in the Appendix 
to his Logic) on the ambiguity of the word * Same.’ 
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undulations] — of tlie air issuing from the mouth, remove the 
still air which was the obstacle to the perception of sound, 
and thence it becomes perceptible.^^ 

Re|)lying to the objection conveyed in Aph. 8, Jaimini 
says “This [expression ‘making^] means employing ;'* — 
we talk of making a sound when we only make me of it. 
Then, as for the objection that sound cannot be one^ because 
its perception is present to many at a time, he replies, “ The 
simultaneoiisiiess is as in the case of the sun ;'’t — which is 
explained to mean, that, “As the Sun, whicli is but one, 
is seen simultaneously by those stationed in difierent 
places, so, like the sun, Sound is a great object, not a minute 
oiie'^ — such as cannot come at once under tlje cognizance of 
persons at any distance from one another. Then, as for the 
objection that sound cannot be eternal since it undergoes 
changes in the hands of the grammarian, he says-— “This 
[ — e. g. the letter y coming in the room of i — ] is another 
letter, not a modification’^ J — of that whose place it takes. As 
the commentator adds — “The y is not a modification of the i 
as a mat is a modification of the straw. If it were so, then, 
as the maker of a mat is under the necessity of providing 
himself with straw to make it of, the man that employs the 
letter y would be under the neciissity of taking the letter i 
to make it of.’’ Finally, to the objection that Sound must be 
a product, because there is the more of it the more numerous 
are those employed in making it, he replies — “ It is the in- 
crease of noise that becomes great, ”§ — and not of Sound. 

Here we begin to perceive that this notable dispute is 
somewhat of a verbal one, and that Jaimini does not mean by 
Sound what his opponents mean by it. Sound, according to 
Jaimini, like the music spoken of in Othello, is of a kind 
“that naiay n^t be heard,”§— a “silent thunder” in its way. 
But let us hear Jaimini, who, having disposed of the offered 
objections, proceeds to defend his own theory. “ But it nyijjt 




t iivmi 



§ Chum. If yon have any music that may not he heard, then to’t again : 
but, as they say, to hoar music, the general doth not greatly care. 

3Iusieian. We have none such, sir. 

Clown. I'hen put up your pipes — — — . 


Othello, Act iii, sc. 1. 
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be eternal [ — this Sound — ], because its exhibition is for the 
sake of* another^^ — and the comnientator adds, in expla-* 
nation, — “ If it were not eternal, tlien, as it would not con- 
tinue till the hearer had understood our meaning [ — the 
perceived sound ceasing on the instant that it reaches the 
ear — ] , the understanding [of what was uttered] would not 
take place because of the absence of the cause ; — for, to explain 
further, the understanding of what is uttered muf^t follow — at 
liowever sliort an interval — the perce|)tion of tlie sound utter- 
ed ; «and if the sound perish on the hc'aring, as tho noise does, 
then being no longer in existence, it cannot lif) the cause of 
anything. If, on tlie other hand, it continue to exist, for any 
period howeveu" sliort, after ceasing to be perceived, — it is im- 
possible to assign any other instant at which there is any 
evidfuice of the discontinuance of its existence, — whence 
its eternity is inferred. Moreover, as it is prospectively 
et<‘rnal, so was it aniecedently, which ho considers to be 
jirovi'd, “ l^y there being evin-yvvhere siniultaneousne.ss^'f in 
the recognition of it by ev<*r so many hearers, who could not 
recognise it if it were a luwv production. For example, when 
the word cow is uttered, a hundred persons recognise the 
word alike ; and, tlie commentator ad<ls, a hundred persons 
do /lot siiiMiltaiieously fall into an error, — this hoiug as 
nnlikelv as it is that a hniidretl arrows disidiarged siniultauo- 
ously hy a liimdrod archers should all by mistake hit the 
same oliject. Ha again, Sound is proved to be eternal 
By tlie absence of number;*’]: — for, e, g,^ “When the 
word co}v has been uttered ten times, w^ say ‘ The word cow 
has been uttered ten times,’ but not ‘ Ten words of the form 
cow 1kivc‘ br'cn uttered,’ ” Further, ^ound, as being indescrip- 
tible, is proved to bo eternal. “ By there being no ground for 
antici]»ati()n’*§ of its destruction. ‘‘ As, on the mere inspec- 
tion of a vvel), one feels certain that ‘Tliis web was produced 
by the conjunction of threads, and it will be destroyed by the 
cfestTuction of tlie conjunction of tlie tlir(?ads,* — so, from the 
absence of the knowledge of any cause that should lead to 
the destruction of Sound, we conclude that it is eternal/' 

But some one may contend that Sound is a mere modifica- 
tion of tlie Air, and he may cite the Sikskit — that appendage 

§ w Ti f i : iRyii 
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of tlw Vedas >vhicli treats of ])ronrniciatioii, wbicli t(dls ns 
that ‘‘ Air arrivos at the state of beiiijj: Soun<r' after iinder- 
sueh and such treatment ; — so jaiinini ai)ticipnt('s and 
repels this, “ Bec^iuso [if it were so], there would Ixj no 
per(;ef>lioii [by the organ of Hearing] of any obj(?ct apjn*o- 
priato to it.^^* He means to say that “ niodificatioiis of the 
A/r are not what the organ of Hearing takes cognizance of, 
Sound not being something as the Air is held l)y 

the Naivavikas to be, wliich Sound, th(\y admit, has an alto- 
gether different substratum, viz., tht' ICther. ]Ien‘ Jainiini, 
though he dd^s not himself hold Sound to be a (jualilv of 
Ether, <loes not however disdain to avail liimseif of the (tn/u- 
7nentum nd hoinlneat. 

Finally, to put the seal upon the e\ itience of Sound^s eter- 
nity, ho refers to the -Hindu scriptures; — “And [Sound is 
proved to be eternal] by our seeing a proor’t of tlii>, in th(‘ 
text which the eonimeiitator supplies, viz., “ By language, 
that (dtors not, eternal,''^ &c. Hen* muls the to])ic of Sound ; 
and assuredly Jaimini does not mak(‘ it very clear wliai he 
means by the term. Let us therefore turn to a fuller ('\])()si- 
tion of the dogma in (piestion, and this may be found in the 
JMaluihhmhya, and its comnieiJtari(»s. 

Patanjali commences the Mahabha^lnjn^ or (jrcat :|: (^)m- 
iiientaiV^ on the Grammatical Apliorisms of Panini, l)y say- 
ing Now^, the tcachiiur of Sounds r ' — Ot‘ //d/aZ Soiuids r” 
be asks, — and he replies. Of those secular and th(»s(‘ 
sacred.’^ Kaiyata remarks on this as follows : — “Since tlie 
word Sound^' .siguiti(‘s Siuind in general, having rclh‘ctt*(I 
that — since, hut for the (piestion in hand, tliere would 

have bc(*n nothing to determine the species, — the teaching 
also of the sounds of fiddle-strings, and of tlu‘ cries of crows, 
^c., might have suggested itself, he asks “ O/' ikv.J' 

'J’luui. “ having further reflected, that since Grammar is an 
apptMidage of the Veda, from the seust' of the ttuuns the 
species [of sounds with wdiich Grammar is conrern(*d]^nay 
hi infiu’red, he says [ — in order to give a useful reply 
to Ids own (piestion — ] ^ Of secular tScc.” After several 
pages of such dis<piisition, wdiich jjrovoke twice as many 
morev from Nagesa Bhatta, Patanjali is allowed to go 

* TT^WH'nr irs>ii f ii^^ii 

t Its * fj^ren-tacss’ - thoujjli the commentator Kaiyata, with allusion toils 
hulk, styles it an ‘ ocean of a commentary’ is exjdained l)y his commentator, 
oL'aiu, Natirc-'Ka llhatta, to consist in its being, unlike ordinary commentaries, 
:v sul>.s(^4jucnt a\ithorit.y, and not a mere exegesis. 
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on again. Of these, the secuhu*, in the first place^ are 
such as cow^ horsey many elephant y birdy deeVy brahman. The 
scriptural are verily iiuleed such as satmo devirahhishtaye 
(^niay the goddess be propitious to niy pra)ers/)^’ &c. 
lie goes on to say — “■ VV'ell — ‘ coWy — here which is the 
word} That which is in the shape of a thing wilii dewlap, 
tail, hinnp, hoofs, and horns, — pray, is that the word ? Nay, 
replies he, — -that is verily a ih’iny. Then, the hints, gestures, 
and vvinkijig, — is that the word ? Nay, he re|)lics, that verily 
is action. Tluni the white, the blue, the tawniy, the spt>tted, 

. — is that the w’ord ? Nay, he replies, that verily is quality, 
^Theii, that which in [many] difierent is [one and] not dif- 
ferent, — and which is not destroyed in things which [by 
* disintegration] are destroyed, — that wdiich is the connnon na- 
ture, — is that the wortl ? Nay, he replies, that verily is the 
form I — implying the genus, or Platonic ^ idea’ — tlic fv tnt 
7roAAr»iv.] — What then is tlu* wa)rd ?* The word [‘ cow’] 
is that through w inch, when uttert‘d, there is the cognition 
of things w’ith dewlaj), tail, hum]), hoofs, and horns.” We 
must not at ()resent indulge ourselvt's in a rechanffement of 
all the drolly sag'icious things that Kaiyata and Nagesa 
take, occasion to propound with refi react t<) these remarks 
of His Snakeshipt l\'ita)»jali, We mus» confine ourselves 
to the (juestion of what is eternal, or held to bw. eternal, 
in the matter of soend. 

K\'eryhody allows tliat the const ilnent letlers of a woid 
arc non-significant; because, says Kaiyata, if letters seve- 
rally wa're signifu'ant, the j)rominciatioii of the second, or of 
any snhse(|nent [ h tter in anyw'oni] would be ])nrposele8s ; 

■ — but, assuming that they arc severally non-significant, theti, 
on tlie theory that they arisCy since they cannot arise simul- 
iinieoushf'y and [then again] on the theory that they are 
iaanifestedy since, from their being manifested successively y 
is no [stable] aggregate, — if those that are impressed 
on a single [page of] memory were wdiat express [the mean- ^ 
ing connected with these letters so recorded], then we 
should find no difference between the sense gathered in the 
case of Sara ^ an arrow’ and rasa ‘ a taste [ — the letters of 
which are the same.] In the VQkyapadiya [of Bhartrihari] 


* The enquirer is supposed to ask this after having run through all tho 
eategorios, wliich the grammarians reckon to bo four, — tlio four abovc-inon- 
tioiied. 

t Whilst tho author of the Mahdhha»hya (and of tho Yoga Aphorisms) 
honoured the world with his presence, he is understood to have been a 
serpent. 
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it is diffusely established, that what denotes [the thing denot- 
ed] is [ — so to speak — ] a ‘ disclosure^ [sphota,) other than 
these [letters, and, at the same time] revealed by utterance.^^ 
What is here called sphota — a ^disclosure’ — is what Jaimini 
meant by the term sound (s^abda,) though he chose, for pru- 
dential reasons of his own, not to point out to his opponents 
— what they ought to have had perspicacity enough to dis- 
cern for themselves — that he was paltering with them in a 
double sense.” Possibly, again, the case may have been an 
exemplification of the Hudibrastic principle, that 

Sure the pleasure is as great | 

Of being cheated, as to cheat. 

The Naiyayikas had no interest in really clearing up a 
confusion of ideas which allowed Jaimini to settle the eter- 
nity of the Veda^ on which all the six schools repose, while 
at the Siimc time it left a world of cloiul-liind available for 
endless and luxurious logomachy. The Naiyayikas were 
humbugs when they did not come down upon Jaimini with 
the sledge-hammer of Gautama’s 52nd Aphorism. They 
hmv that he was paltering in a double sense,” — but then 
their philosophical virtue was not of the termagant order, 
but rather of the kind that coyly resists w ith sheathed claws. 
Paying no further attention to the Naiyayikas, let us attend 
to the conception which the Grammarians, in accordance 
with the Miniansakas, denominate sphota. 

At page 30.5 of the^ first volume of his Essays, Mr. Cole- 
brooke says — Grammarians assume a special category, 
denominated sp’hdta, for the object of mental perception, 
which ensues upon the hearing of an articulate sound, and 
which they consider to be distinct from the elements or 
component letters of the word. Logicians disallow that as a 
needless assumption.” Of this sphota, which the Gramma- 
rians — as being Vedantins — assume to be the only real 
entity in the universe, Nagesa Bhatta speaks as follows ; 

The cognition ^ This is one word,’ ^ This is one sentence,’ 
is proof of there being such a thing as sphota, and of its 
unity [ — it being held to be one with knowledge, or one 
with God — ] ; because too there is no solid evidence of the 
fact that memory is exactly according to the order of appre- 
hension [ — so that Sara and rasa might come to suggest 
each the same idea — ] since we see things that were appre- 
hended in one order recollected even in the inverse order. 
But, in iny opinion, as there becomes gradually, in a web, 
a tincture of various hues deposited by various dye-stuffs, so 
in that [sphofa] which is perfectly single, by the course 
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of utterance does there take place a quite gradual tincture 
in the shape of each letter; and this is permanent, and it is 
this that the mind apprehends.^^ He adds, that this sphota 
— tliis substratum of unqualified but diversely qualifiable 
knowledge — is one thing, though common to the denomi- 
nation of jars, webs, &c and he mentions, that, in another 
work of his, the Manjusha^ he has sJiown liow the appre- 
hension of the difl*erence is refleetional,^’ — as when the 
pellucid crystal* assumes successively tlie hue of the red, 
blue, or yellow flower beside it. 

Tins illustration of the'wel), to which a succession of tints 
may be communicated, reminds us of the contrivance of an 
editor in the backwoods of America, where printing materials 
were scarce. Each of his subscribers was provided with a 
towel, on which the current number of the journal was 
stamped, not with ink but with the black mud from the 
neighbouring swamp. When this bad been duly perused by 
the fainilv, the towel was washed and sent back to receive 
the next day’s inqiression. The towel of the subscriber, 
like the ftphofa of the Grammarian, remained one and the 
same towel throughout, whether serving as the substratum of 
a democratic harangiu*, a defence of repudiation, or an adver- 
tiseincMit of wooden nutmegs. 

^Ve observed, that, by the Vedantin grammarians the 
sphofa is regarded jis the sole entit) : — with them the ‘^word’ 
(H'abda) is ‘Cod' (Brahma.) This remarkable expression 
would recpiire to be carefully considered when the question 
has reference whether to the adoption or the avoidance of 
such and such terms in conveying the doctrines of Christi- 
anity. TJie jiandits furnish a striking exemplification of 
Bacoids remark, that, by men in general, those things M'hich 
are new in themselves will still be understood according to 
the analogy of the old.^^ Employ a term that holds a defi- 
nite place in any of the current systems, and the wdiole of 
pandit’s thoughts will immediately run in the mould of 
that system, to which he will strive to accommodate what he 
hears, — rejecting w^hatever refuses to be so accommodated. 
A pandit remarked to us one day, for example, that the very 
first verse of the Bible contained a palpable contradiction. 

It is stated here,^^ said he, pointing to the first verse in the 


* Cf. S^nkhya Apliorism, §19. c. The word sphota is derived from sphut 
‘ to open as a bud or fldwer,’ being that by means of which each particular 
meaning is opened out and revealed. It means meanitiff in general, the 
foundation of all particular meaning. 
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Sanskrit version of Genesis by the Baptist Missionaries, 
that God, in the beginning, created Eartli fprit/im) and 
Ether (akasa) ; and then it is added thiit the Spirit of God 
inoved upon the face of the Water — an element the creation 
of which is nowhere mentioned in the chapter, the next verse 
going on to speak of the creation oi’ Light. If Water and 
Air did not require to be created, why did tlie other tliree r^'' 
Here the unfortunate employment of the terms prlthitH and 
okas' a had marshalled his thoughts at once inider the catego- 
ries of the Nyaya. Our explanation, that the one term was 
intended to denote all the matter of this globe, and the other 
term all that is material, external to this globe, satisfied him 
that the contradiction did not exist which he had supposed ; 
but he felt sure that the words would raisin precisely tlie 
same notions in the mind of every Naiyayika that they had 
raised in his own. The terms hhifini and diva, not being 
technically appropriated, would be free from the objection! 

K, 


GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 

Cicada. 

Why, shepherds, with crafty pursuit, 

The shade-loving Grasshopper seize. 

And snatch'me, an innocent j)rey, 

From dew-sprinkled lops of the trees t 
Tis mine to salute with a song 

The nymphs passing hy on the way, 

To enliven the hills and the groves 
With chirping in heat of raid- day. 

The hlacklurds and thrushes and crew. 

Who rob the young fruits of the soil. 
Subsisting on mischief and ill, 

For them spread the merited toil. 
Destroyers of fruit are fair game, 

For such the last sentence is due, 

But why should you grudge me a feast 
Of green leaves and fresh-sprinkled dew ? 

R. B. 
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THE LIFE AND TIMES OF BISHOP KEN/ 

A Life of Bishof) Ken, worthy of tl»e name, liad lon^ been 
a (lesidenil urn in British Literature. His character is per- 
Imps tlie most attractive which the annals of oiir Church 
contain, and his Biography is interwoven with the most in- 
teresting events of our national history, quoriun pars inagna 
fuif. As the original of l)rvdon/s good Parson, and the 
courageous remonstrant against vice in (Hiarh^s the Second, 
and against cold-hearted cruelty in William of Orange, he 
presents tlic rare combination of a sweet and gentle mind 
UTiited with inflexible strictness as a moralist. As the bro- 
ther-in-law of Isaac Walton, and the author of those beau- 
tiful hyinns for morning and evening whicli are appended 
to tlic Prayer Book, the earliest songs of praise which Cliris- 
tian Infancy repeats, liis name is vumerably associated witli 
a (Hiureh man’s most habitual sympatliies. While (wen witli 
those who arc merely Protestants, his unflinching resistance 
to llomanisin utider James the vSecond earns for him an un- 
dying ineinorv as (me of the most intrepid of tlie Confessors 
and^ Patriots of our laud. Of sueli a spirit, the British Critic, 
in a v(wv al)]c lieview of Jus Life am! Works, in July 1838, 
rcgr(;ttcd with nnu u reason that no faithful portiait had as 
yet l)eeu li’aecd, w hen materials were at hand sulfieient to 
throw light upon 

“ One of liie real and i)erfcct charaeters with wliich we are ac- 

qnainit'd ; one eertai.nly which it will be both interesting and profitable 
lo set bi^fore us in t ins pariicnlur age in whith onr lot is east ; — which 

singiilarly ralenlated to explain to us the dej)lU of the system under 
whitrh we live, and, instead of all(»\ving us to innovate, - to throw us 
l>aek U])on that sysunn, — lo call upon us to erupiire how that sacred 
systeui may best be acted up U). Ken woultl make the Clergy, from 
the highest order to the loWest, in the best sense and to the best pur- 
])oso, dissatisfied willi lliemselves ; and less and less disposed to ac- 
*c]niesee in the existing /nvn7/Ve of the Church of England, at the same 
time that he. will a.s surely convince and satisfy them that her theory 
in government and discipline and doctrine is in the main good, and 
may be, wliat our enemies deny it ever has or ever can be, realized.’^ 

The void whicli the British Critic lamented has been 
most creditably supplied by an octavo volume published last 
year by Pickering, and tliesc interesting pages — a fact which 
affords to our mind a most gratifying and liopeful symptom 


*Tiin Lri’K or "Ymom I litthop of Hath and Wells By a Lay- 
man, London. Wii.i.am riCKtuiiNo, 18.')!. 
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of the progress of tlie Church in the alFectioiis of the Laity 
— are compiled by one who appears to have no direct voca- 
tion to ecclesiastical pursuits. The appearance of this truly 
valuable Life of -Bishop Ken from the pen of a layman is a 
signal illustration, not only of the express attachment which 
many of the most educated class of the nation entertain to- 
wards the Church of their father.s, but it is a proof that 
they are able and ready, whenever the necessity may arise, 
to bring to her support laborious investigation, a sound spi- 
rit of discrimination, literary abilities of no second rate or- 
der, and a style of gentle and winning piety, which justi- 
fies, by adorning, the school in which these qualities were 
acquired. 

It is not our purpose to pretend to offer the essence of 
the work before us through the alembic of our Review, be- 
cause we are well assured that no reader of a refined lite- 
rary taste would be tempted to skip many pages of tlie vo- 
lume itself; but we shall hold ourselves excused if we pre- 
sent our constituents witli a short epitome of the Life of 
Thomas Ken, and with some copious extracts from his Bio- 
grapher, in order to meet the exigencies (especially in ec- 
clesiastical literature) which Mofussil Book Clubs very im- 
perfectly su|)})ly, and also to give a just idea of the .style and 
spirit in which our author writes. 

The future Bi.shop of Bath and Wells was born at Little 
Berkhampstead, in Hertfordshire, in July, 1()37. lie had 
the misfortune to lose his mother, whose maiden name was 
Martha Chalkhill, when he was only four years old, and his 
father, Mr. Thomas Ken, an Attorney at Law, of FiirnivaPs 
Inn, London, and a scion of an ancient Somerset.shirc fa- 
mily, the Kens of Ken-court, also died before he was fourteen. 
But he found a second mother in a sister twenty-five years 
older than himself — a woman of remarkable prudence, 
and of the primitive piety, and a second father in one 
who appears to have realized in his own character what he 
has pourtrayed so pleasingly in his well-known book — the 
example of a Chri.stian English gentleman. Isaak Walton, 
or honest Isaak,^^ a title which the author of the Com- 
pleat Angler’^ received from Dr. King, the Bishop of Chiches- 
ter, and which the whole kingdom appears to have adopted 
by acclamation, married Thomas KeiFs sister Ann ; and 
at her father’s death, these became the guardians of the 
orphan. In such a home he grew up under the eye of that 


Isaak Walton. 
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truthful and pious writer^ whoso quaint but delightful histories 
of our real English Saints, Donne and Sir Henry Wotton 
and Herbert and Hooker and Sanderson have made Wal- 
ton^s Lives^^ one of the most popular books in our language 
— a popularity wliieh it justly merits, and we trust it may long 
retain. Inhere too his mind would be strengthened, and his 
early opinions formed, by intimacy with the pious Morley, 
afterwards Ihsliop of Winchester, to wliom, under the perse- 
cutions of the C'ominonwealth, if a tradition which we would 
gladly believe is true, Walton^s roof had furnished an asjdum. 
Su(*h sound instruction was more than sidlieient to coun- 
teract any heterodox influences to wliich Ken^s boyhood was 
exposed, Avhen absent from that faithful household. And 
his education was in more than one instance conducted 
under such auspi(u.‘s. Dr. Harris, the Warden of Winches- 
ter scihool, where he was placed at tlic age of thirteen, was a 
member of the AVcstininster Assembly of Divines, and Avas 
tinctured, 1 liongh avc knoAv not hoAv d(‘0[>ly, Avith tlie sectarian 
principles of the day. But to his ])owers of rhetoric it is 
probable the youug Wykehamist Avas greatly indebted for 
the reputation which in after years distinguished him among 
ih*elut(?s of high aecomplishincnts, as tlio ( locjuont Bishop.^' 
He spent live y< ars at Winchester, and during that time an 
intimacy cornnumccil wliicli lasted through tiicir lives Avith 
Francis Turner, av^ -> Avas afterwards elevated to the Throne 
of Ely. Tluui names are to be found together in the stone 
buttress of tin; South East corner of the cloister. Keii be- 
came tlu' Head of the School, and in 1650 was elected to 
Ncav College, ()\fc»rd ; but there was no vacancy at the 
time, and he therefore entered himself as a student at Hart 
Hall till the (tontingency wliich he Avas expecting should 
take place. This vacancy, from Avhich he could otherwise 
have reayied no benefit, occurred within the year, and Ken 
was again united Avith his friend and school-fellow Turner, as 
if inernher of the same College, in 1657. 

But these were sore times in the ancient Halls of Oxford. 
Six years previously, the ^'Arch-rebel and Regicide. Crom- 
well,^’ ipsis molossis ferocior,”* bad been installed as Chan- 
cellor, and not only the Heads of Houses, Professors, Lec- 
turers, and other Members of the University, dow^n to the 
under-graduates, but (according to Anthony h AVood) even 
" the beadles, college servants, bed-makers and scrapers of 
trenchers, w'ere thrown out, and banished from their places. 


* Salma sms. Clamor Hpffii Sanpuinia, 

M 
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George IVIarshall, who liad served as chaplain to the rebel 
army, had been intruded into the Wardenship of New 
College, from which the loyal Dr. Piuk had been ejected. 
The chairs of the Professors, and the rooms of the Tutors, 
were occupied by an illiterate rabble of Independents, 
A nabaptists, Fifth -Monarchy men, llehraenists, Sociniaus, 
Levellers, &:c. The new Teachers had generally mortified 
countenan(!Os, puling voices, and eyes commonly, when in 
discourse, lifted up, with hands laying on their breasts 
they mostly had short hair, which at this time was called the 
Contmiftec cut ; and went rn ipiirpo^ in a shabbM condition, 
and looked ratlier like apprentices, or antiquated school-boys, 
than academicians, or ministers.^''* If the pious student 
desired to offer worship to Ids Maker in the beautiful forms 
of the Churcdi of liis Baptism, he was obliged to creep by 
stealth into Merton Lane, where a resolute band of Christi- 
ans, under FcU,t and Dolbcri,^ were accustomed to meet, with 
doors shut, — like their spiritual forefathers, — for fear of their 
enemies, in the house of one Thomas Willis, for the use of 
the English Liturgy, and for cch^bration of the Communion on 
Sundays and holy days. No where else could lie render his 
wonted sacrilice of jirayer and praise ; for the songs of Zion 
had ceas(.‘d in the land. If he passed between the venerable 
pillars of 8t, Mary’s porch, it was to hear one of the seven 
Puritan ministers, who had been appointed by Parliament 
to ])r(‘ach against lawful obedience in Church and State, 
utter some extravagant invective against Prelacy,^' and 
''steeple houses,^^ and "'the dry bran and sapless pottage, 
of the Liturgy — or '* Letharf/y^^ ^ as their wretched wit some- 
times called it. Or, if the occupant of the pulpit could so 
far forget liirnself as to conclude liis extemporaneous rant 
with the sacred words of our Lord’s Prayer, Dr, Owen, the 
Vice-Chancellor, in his undignified and indecorous costume, 
would be seen to sit down, and put on his hat, or sneer and 
turn aside with the most public demonstrations of disap- 
proval and contempt. If he entered one of the other churches 
of the city, he was forced to witness the desecration of the 
holy place by the blasphemous and sanguinary aj)plicatiou 
from the mouth of some disbanded soldier, of the history of 
Ahab, or the extermination of the Priests of Baal. By de- 
grees, however, when the rapacity of Master Boanerges 

♦ Wood's Fasti Oxon.; ii, p. 61. 

t Ex-Vice-(/hancellor. 

Afterwards Archbishop of York. 

$ Southey’s Book of the Church ,• p. 503. 
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Bangtext, and of Corporal Sin-despise Zorubbabel, and of Ser- 
geant Hew-Agag-in-pieces-before-the-Lord was satiated, or 
the booty was exhausted, the violence of actual persecution 
against the loyal Oxonians abated, and the scholars were left 
pretty much to themselves, so that Ken was enabled to pur- 
sue his studies in comparative tranquillity. 

Of his academical reading we have no detailed account, 
for Anthony h Wood only certifies that ^^his towardliness 
towards good letters and virtue were oliscrved by the 
Seniors and informs us that in the number of those who 
freque*it the musical parties in the University, Thomas 
Ken, a Junior of New College, would be sometimes among 
them, and sing his part.^^ And his biographer Hawkins 
also has rccortled that he had an excellent genius to 
musick.^’ But the Noscitur a Sociis test may fairly be invok- 
ed to prove that his time was well employed. The list of his 
intimate associates includes the names of the great and 
good Robert Boyle,^’ whom Bishop Sanderson^s encomium 
has immortalize*, d ; of Mr. Thomas Thyune, afterwards the 
estimable Viscount Weymouth, whoso mansion at Long 
Loat allorded Ids College friend an asylum for twenty years, 
and an untroubled deathbed, and of (teorge Hooper, who 
pred-ided Ken in his chaplaincy at the Hague, and succeed- 
ed to his Mitn*, and *‘^of whom the celebrated Dr. Bushby de- 
clared that he was the best schoiar, the finest gentleman, 
and would make ilic best Bishop that ever was educated at 
Westminster.^’ 

Our narrative, wliich has hitherto claimed kindred with 
history, only because it .has ])retty nearly arrived, in Lord 
Plunkctt^s phrase, at the ‘^dignity of an old Almanack, 
leads us now to the most important event in Ken’s life, — his 
adinissioii to holy orders. The date is lost to us. It certainly 
occurred between the year 1661, when he obtained his Ba- 
chelor’s, and 1661 when he took his Master’s Degree, and 
peritaps during part of that period, he may have been engaged 
as a Tutor of his College. In that position he would have the 
most favorable opportunity to mature his mind, and by ac- 
cess to the stores of primitive piety and the writings of the 
Fathers which the Bodleian aflbrded, to prepare himself for 
the solemn duties of the sacred calling. And much as the 
Priest’s office requires thought and prayer and study at all 
times, this was especially the case in the hour when Ken 
went forth to feed the sheep and lambs of Christ, If he 
had entered Oxford when the sober wisdom of that seat of 
learning was scandalized by the profane excesses of Puritans 
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and Fanatics, tlie first years of liis ministry iu the Church 
were a season of no less difficulty and conflict. The whole 
Empire, from the highest order to the lowest, was intoxi- 
cated with the sudden changes which had come upon the 
entire fabric and genius of the State. The Monarch who 
three years before had written, iu the language of a mendi- 
cant, to his sister the ih'incess of Orange, to borrow a 
jewel which he might pawn for his necessities,* had just 
been placed upon a throne, at the foot of which the treasures 
of a wealthy nation were eagerly poured out in the profu- 
sion of that first enthusiasm which greeted the liestoration. 
Released from all restraint by the a])parently inexhaustible 
complaisance of his subjects, Charles hastened to enjoy the 
new pleasures of AVhitcliall, and the royal circle set at de- 
fiance all rules of morality and of common decency. The 
nation, depressed to an enforced and unnatural strictness 
by the Puritan Government, imitated the Court in mistak- 
ing licentiousness for liberty. A-S a necessary reaction to 
the pietistic severity, and caricature of Biblical language, 
which prevailed under the ('ornmonwcalth, a tone of 
scoffing and scepticism came in as with a Hood. Nor was 
the position and general character of the Cl(u*gy (‘(pial to 
the task of stemming the torrent of evil. We believd in- 
deed that Mr. Macaulayt has overstated the case, wlicn he 
tells us that no ministers distinguislied by abilities and 
learning wx'rc scattered among the rurrd population^^ at 
this epoch. The Metropolis and Cathedral Towns monopo- 
lized, it is true, the lion\s share of ecclesiastical merit, but 
we cannot believe that the country parishes were wholly 
abandoned to ignorance and vulgarity, when we find three 
such names as Hooper, Ken, and Milles of High-Clerc, 
two of wliom became Bishops, all serving rural benefices 
in the small Diocese of Winchester alone ; wlien Kettlewell 
was at Coleshill in W^arwickshirc, Nicholas Ferrer at Little 
Gidding, Sanderson for more than thirty years at BoofnbJ 
Pannel. A few years previously George Herbert had 
died at Bemerton. And Bull was nearly half a century in 
the Vicarages of Siiddington and Avening before he w^as 
preferred to the Bishopric of St. Davids. 

We may readily suppose that many more in ” God^s own 
Word and sacred learning versed,^^ men of an humble un- 
aspiring mind, of whom the world was not worthy/' lived 


* Sec Lord Campbell’s Lives of the ChancoUors ; vol. in, p. 177. 
1 History of Euylanil ; vol. 5, p. 329. 
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and died in the unmarked industry of village ministrations, 
and did their part abundantly to recommend the Church to 
the affections of our forefathers. Still it must be owned 
that the Clergy of the time were neither in parentage or re- 
putation such an order of men as we now find ministering 
at our altars. Many of them were most imperfectly educat- 
ed, many of mean extraction, and not a few degraded their 
elevated vocation by course and positively vicious habits. 
The dignities and prizes of the Hierarchy seldom attracted 
the scions of noble, or even of gentle families. The names 
of a Oewe* or a Trclawneyf were only beacons to make the 
obscurity of their Brethren more palpable. They were 
generally a plebeian class, and the want of refinement w^as 
too often accompanied by illitcrat(i tastes and laxity of prin- 
ci|)le. No one could have turned a page of the Clergy List, 
if such a roll had existed in that day, without discovering 
some such character as the Parson Two-tongues of Bunyan, 
or some of the prototypes of those chaplains whom Swift de- 
scribed as owing their preferment to their devotion to the La- 
dy’s waiting woman, and whom Swift himself in some degree 
impersonated, for the Dean of St. Patrieks was Sir Milliam 
Temple\s Clerk, when Stcdla was Lady Tem]>le’s waiting maid. 

If was in sueli fellowship, and under this cloud of evil 
(for wliich the (Jinn eh was mainly indebted to CrornweiPs 
policy, which, lik(‘ the wicked Prince of Israel, had »nade of 
the lowest of the j’coplc Priests of the high places) that Keu 
devoted himself to t he pastoral office. And if ever lier minis- 
ters liHve been iiisti'unumts to raise the Cliurch as a city set 
upon a hill, and to cleanse olf the soils and stains which 
have dimmed her })urity, that praise is surely due to this 
faithful witness in a. faithless age, wdio set before his people 
with such unquestionable efficacy the loveliness of personal 
sanctity and the light of a living faith. Among some un- 
certainty and contradiction on the part of various annalists, 
rt ffjjpears that he w as instituted in 1663 to the Kcctory of 
Little Easton, and there, in his humble chuich, outside 
Lord Maynard’s park, and in this rustic community, support- 
ed and reverenced by bis parishioner and constant friend 
Lady Margaret Maynard, a woman of so divine a spirit, with 
such ardour of devotion and charity, as rniglit have become 
a Proba or a Monica,’’ J he commenced, w'hat lie afterwards 

* Bishop of Durham. 

t Bishop of Bristol. 

t Ken’s Sermon at the funeral of Lady Margaret Maynard, 1682. 
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carried out in his successive incumbencies of Briglitstonc in 
the Isle of Wight and Woodhay in Hants, that sclf-devot- 
ing system of pastoral holiness and zeal, which, if Ken had 
given us no other qualities to admire, would be a mirror for 
the Clergy of our day to read their imperfections in. In 
one of his Poems he has sketched the character of a true 
Pastor of Christ, and the portrait, though undesigned, is a 
likeness of himself. In the volume before us the lines are 
to be found at length, and as we have not space for the 
entire quotation, we dare not mutilate the picture. Ilis 
Church, we may be sure, was open morning and evening, 
the Fasts and Festivals, the Ember and Rogation days, ac- 
cording to the Rubric, and the desire of Bishop Morley, his 
Diocesan, were all duly observed. He fasted to an extent 
which perhaps might be deemed in these days supereroga- 
tory at the least, though not to be seen of men ; neither his 
time nor his purse w^cre any thing to him but talents for 
others’ use. He was that energetic Priest who, 

“ Instructive in his visits and converse, 

Strives every where salvation to disperse/’ 

He was that cliaritablc and compassionate benefactor. 

Of a mild, hiinible and obliging heart, 

Who with his all does to the needy part.” 

He wxis that discreet and synipatliizing adviser who, 

“ DivStrustful of himself, in God confides. 

Daily himself among his flock divides — 

for the system of daily prayer never hindered him, as the in- 
dolence of this age is apt to allege, from personal ministra- 
tions among his people. As a general rule, from all that we 
have heard or seen, we are assured that the most industri- 
ous among oiir Parish Priests are they who most faithfully 
fulfil their ordination engagements, and the order of their 
Church, — by saying daily the morning and evening 
prayer’^ in the open House of God. Such men we havc*scU 
dom found wanting in their visits to the sick beds of their 
Parishioners, and the cottages of the Poor. And it may be 
well worthy of the consideration of the Clergy in this 
country, where the Pastor is of necessity the visited rather 
than the visitor, whether a punctual attendance on their 
part at a stated hour in the church would not greatly facili- 
tate their intercourse with the humbler classes of their cure, 
especially in a military congregation ; and at the same time 
protect the Clergyman from many desultory interruptions, 
when engaged in some important occupation. 
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'But these reflections are so forcibly confirmed in the pages 
which we are reviewing, that we cannot refrain from trans- 
ferring the following extract to our own : — 

Would that the Cler^^y in this our day followed, as he did, the 
primitive rule, enjoined by the Rubric, of daily service, and the cele- 
bration of the Fasts and Festivals, throughout the year. If men are 
to have their affections raised to something liigher than this care-worn 
world, it must be through the consistent example of a devout, stead- 
fast, abiding Clergy. How can tlu; peojde be expected to obey the in- 
junctions of the Cliurch, if their Pastors maintain a contrary rule, after 
the varying standard of their own judgment and convenience It is 
vain to preach to them the privileges of public worship, so long as the 
Priests themselves disobey and keep their church-doors closed against 
the ‘ little flock.* There may on Sundays he a gathering of the refined 
and educated, hrouglit u]) in a love of order, and willing to attend once 
a week, if only to set an example to their household and dependents. 
But the j)Oor, the labourer, the rude uncultivated mass, — still more the 
suhhatli-hreaker, the drunkard, the licentious and unbelieving, will 
never he converted from the power of evil under a languid inexpressive 
system, such us now prevails in the majority of our Parishes. 

** The lower orders of the peo[)le have a keen sense of the nonconfor- 
mity of lliosc set over them, and of thrir egaaf rifjht to adopt th(dr own 
measure of obedience. Many ])erhaps could not, or would not at first, 
attend the daily services, or observe the festivals, even if offered to 
them; yet they can appreciate the affectionate untiring zeal of their 
(hergy in giving them the ojiportunity. Of thi.s ^ve have a ti>uching ex- 
ainjile- in ‘ some of the meaner sort’ of Cieorge Heiherths parish* 

‘ who did so love and reverence him, that they would let ttieir plough 
rest when his yaliit' iiell rang to prayers, that they might also off'er 
iheir devotions to (iod with him ; and would then return back to 
their plough Anti his most holy life was such, that it begot such 
reverence to God and to him, that they thought themselves the 
happier, wlieti they carried Mr. Herbert’s blessing hack with them 
to tlieir labour. Thu^ jiowerful was his leasou and example to per- 
suade others to a practical piety and devotion.^ And what, if there 
he some within the parish who secretly sigh ;,ifter the absent services, 
and arc debarred from the sympathy of common prayer ? What, if 
the aged and infirm, or the suffering, or the penitent, long to wend 
their \i^ay to the sanctuary, and may not t Who shall hear the re- 
jiioach ? or wdio render the account r” — pp. 34-30. 

• • 

To return to Keii. We have already mentioned different 
parishes of whieh he was Incumbent — but, to speak more 
precisely — his relinquishment of Little Easton was the result 
of his appointment as Chaphiiu to Bishop MorJey, a dis- 
tinction to which his own merits conduced, no less than 
the affection of Isaac AValton, who lived with that holy 
Prelate in his episcopal home at Winchester, Hooper was 
also selected as one of the Bishop's Chaplains. At the 


* See WaltoiiV Life of George Herbert 
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same period Keii was instituted to Briglitstone in the Isle 
of Wight, one of those pleasant villages in that delightful 
garden of our land, where the overhanging down, clothed 
with the flocks of sheep, — the geranium and hydrangia 
growing in luxuriance before the clean white walls and 
latticed windows of the peasantry, — the dimpled sea, and 
shining cliffs of Freshwater, present a landseape which we 
have often perused, and often summoned liack to memory, 
and from which one of the English Bishops* of our day, 
a preacher not less clocpient than Ken, must often have 
drawn some iiisjiirations, when Samuel Wilbcrforce walked 
abroad among tlie lanes and* hills of Brightstoue. May his 
splendid talents be exerted for the Church, if new days of 
rebuke and blasphemy are to come upon her, with the same 
single eye, and the same constancy through good report and 
ill report, as tliose of his sainted predecessor ! In this 
sweet retreat, as at Little Easton, Ken was only permitted 
to remain two years. ILi was installed as Prebendary of 
Wincliester in l(i(h), and the Bishop, in order to keep him 
near his person, collated him to the Rectory of East Wood- 
hay. But at the end of three years Ik; resigned this eluirge 
to Hooper, wlu)se health reipiiivd a rehaisc' JVom tlu; marsiiy 
grounds of Havant. But his was not a sj>irit to sleep in "a 
Prei>cndal stall. AVitli tlie Bishoj)'s consent he undertook 
the gratuitous cure of the neglected district of St. Jolin in 
the Soke, a place overrun by Anabaptists, and he reaped Ins 
reward ere long by gathering many of them into the bosom 
of the Ciiurch. During this period he had been unanimous- 
ly elected Fellow of Winchester, and had conse(|ucntly re- 
signed his Oxford Fellowship. And here also we arc indebt- 
ed to the modern biographer for rectifying an error of Mr. 
Bowles by shewing tliat Ken was no pluralist in all this 
variety of preferment, but that lie uniformly resigned each 
benefice, when cireu in stances precluded him from discharg- 
ing its duties in person. *' 

In the mean time KeiPs connection with the Bishop, and 
his frequent residence at Winchester, which was a IVivoritc 
resort of Charles the Second, introduced him to the notice 
of that monarcli. But before we enter upon the second 
great act of this good priesFs life, his ministry in King’s 
houses, we must refer to the Italian tour which he under- 
took with ''young Master Isaak Walton.” It would be a 


* Tlio Binhop of Oxford. 
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pleasing task to transcribe the order of their foreign excur- 
sion, and the peculiarly graphic description of the Roman 
Catholic Pilgrimage, which the year of Jubilee, proclaimed 
by Clement X,, had evoked, and of which our travellers 
chanced to be spectators. But our only purpose in alluding 
to this visit to Rome is to deplore the bigotry and prejudice 
of our countrymen, w^ho either from ignorance or malice, 
are not ashanicd, even at this day, to accuse any faithful 
Clergyman of Popery, who thinks right to witness the Papal 
ceremonial, and to explore the Roman Catholic system with 
his own eyes. We arc sure that there is scarcely a Priest 
who is worthy of our anxieties, upon whom an enlarged ac- 
quaintance witli the Roman Church, in its development on 
the continent, would not produce the same effect which 
Robert Boyle experienced, when he ceased to Avondcr that 
the Pope should forbid the sight of Rome to Protestants, 
siuec^ nothing could more confirm them in their opinion.^' 
At the same time we sliould not shrink from avowing wdth 
that strong tliinker Dr. Arnold, whose anti-sectarian spirit 
we can reverence w'itliout subseriliing to his theories, that 
“ the open eburclies, the varied services, the beautiful 
solemnities, the processions, the calvaric's, the crucifixes, 
l]i(‘ appeals to the eye and tlic ear through which the heart 
is reached most effectually^ have no natural connexion with 
superstition. Ihii so it was, that Ken^s tour in Italy 
touched the morbid nerve in the otlierwisc sound Judgment 
of the nation, and “ he lost the favour of mau}^ of his for- 
mer auditors, wlio supposed that hy^ this journey he had 
been tinged wdtli Popery/^ This introduces us to some ad- 
mirable oliservations, which w^e quote without apology, hear- 
ing sigiiiticant allusion to the circumstances of the present 
time, and at the same time full of evidence tliat the writer 
w ho undertook to pourtray the catholic character of a really 
evarigelical man of God, is himself of a kindred spirit in his 
laithful adhesion to the faith of our National Church. 

Something there may be in the Roman theory to captivate sensitive 
and fervent ininds, who find at home a confused strife, relaxed disci- 
]>line, and discordant clergy. Still our Mother Church, on whose 
bosom we hav’^e been regenerated, is a sure point of rest to humble and 
confiding men, who believe that Christ can and will pour His healing 
lialm into their wounds. Faint of heart, and void of courage are they 
who cannot realize the joy of steadfastness and patient w'aiting — who 
think that God will not give His strength to bear her up in her day of 
need. Surely it is His own Church, for which He endured the agony of 

^ Cf. Life, (Uh Edit, p (171. 

N 
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the Cross. St. John and St. Peter and all the glorious company of 
Aposles, the goodly fellowship of Prophets, and the noble army of 
Martyrs, are never weary of praying for her peace. To join in this 
would exemplify greater humbleness of mind, and a more abiding faith, 
than to magnify her defects, and yearn after another communion. 

“ Certain it is that Ken’s filial attachment to the Church of England 
sustained him in his obedience amidst all her confusion. Her pure 
worship and services were sadly neglected, her doctrines perverted, her 
most devoted ministers held in suspicion. He knew that her heaven- 
ly Master could in His own time bring her forth from the trial. He 
was always a, moderator in religious disputes ; and because he did not 
rail against an erring Church, he was accused of a leaning towards her 
doctrines. He could not shut his eyes to the fact that Rome had de- 
graded the spirituality of Christ's Kingdom to a secular government, — 
from an invisible power, not of this world, to a bold assumption of 
temporal rule. 

** But there is a wide difference between rejecting their errors, and 
holding the Romanists in abhorrence and scorn. Surely we all share 
in the common name of Christians, and have one faith in the ever 
adorable Trinity. If we cannot partake in their worship, we may pray 
for them as our brethren ; and even by contrast with their misplaced 
fervour, learn to mourn our own palsied devotion. If we condemn 
their penance and their pilgrimages, as works of merit, we must confess 
that they spring from a principle of earnest faith ; and it would he well 
for ReforjTied England, if her clergy and laity would emulate the 
hardness which thcir's endure. 

‘'If Roman priests have celibacy and poverty hound upon them, and 
we have received no such command, do not our’s openly traffic in the 
cure of souls for their children's sake If they invocate the Blessed 
Virgin, and the holy Apostles, we seem almost to deny the Communion 
of Saints ; neglecting and dejireciating fe.stivals ap])(>inted by the Chtirch 
which should be to us joyful occasions of prayer and thanksgiving, 
with the whole Church visible and invisible, ‘ knit together in one 
communion and fellowship in the mystical Body of Christ our Lord.’* 
If their religion exceeds in ceremonial, we have well nigh given up the 
reverential solemnities of worship. If their Churches are gorgeous 
with images, and multiply altars, we .suffer the damp walks and moulder- 
ing roofs of (iod's house to fall to decay, side by side with lavish 
decorations of our own dwellings. 

“ Ken clearly saw the perversions into which the English Church wa.s 
then betrayed, ~ the Puritan extremes into which she was falling from a 
fierce antagonism to Rome. He perceived how she had relaxe^l her 
discipline, and almost forgotten the nature of a holy obedience ; how 
every priest set up his own standard of conformity, as the measure of his 
doctrine and ])ractice, with little or no regard to primitive antiquity, or 
the injunctions of his Diocesan ; so that freedom of thought in matters 
of doctrine, and liberty of action in ecclesiastical order, came to be 
equally insisted on by the laity also, 

“ Whoever attempted to restore a strictly uniform practice, or urged 
the real nature and efficacy of the Sacraments, or shewed in his personal 


* The feasts and fast.s of the Church arc happy days set apart for the 
romembranco of God’s love,” Ken’s K.cposition of the Catechism; Ed. 
lfiS6:p.84. 
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living a holy mortification, was accused of a design to introduce the 
superstitious formalism of Rome. Thus it was that Ken's regard to 
every ordinance of the Anglican Church, his ascetic life, and his deep 
sense of Christian mysteries, were taken at this time by many of his 
flock to be an indication of his leaning towards the Papacy. But he 
Auec? rfoMw these prejudices, zealously and consistently setting forth in 
ivord and deed the harmonious doctrines of the Gospel, and giving 
example of a strict adherence to the Church, in times when she was 
most in danger. He continued at Winchester three years after his re- 
turn from Home, pursuing the same studious mortified life, the same 
un remitted labours to promote the spiritual advancement of all who 
lived within his sphere.” — pp. 87-90. 

Ken wus now called into immediate connection with the 
royal household. Wc find him in 1679 appointed to succeed 
his friend Hooper as Chaplain to the Princess Mary, the 
wife of William of Orange. We must here with diffidence 
express our dissent from tlic too favourable picture which 
our author has drawn of that celebrated character. Brave, 
we must allow the Prince of Orange to have been, a Captain 
whose firmness and composure under adverscs in war few 
gencralvS have etpiallcd, and in addition to this a Politician of 
extraordinary .sagacity. But these qualities alone are not 
sufficient in our judgment to entitle him to the name of 

Hpro.^’ (pages 97,100.) Harsh, selfish, unfeeling, unre- 
fined, illiterate, the man who permitled the inhuman buteh- 
ory of the Do Witts, who drove liis father-in-law from his 
throne by the moNt iniquitous corruption and the most trea- 
cherous artifices, who is the fully-convicted author of the 
mas.sacreof Glencoe, who effected Sir John Fenwick^s execu- 
cution by one of the most disgraceful judicial murders upon 
record ; we dare not, as we value truth and honour, connect 
the idea of heroi.sm, even with a limitation to the battle field, 
with a name so dwarfed by little meannesses and merciless 
frauds and cowardly assassinations and private ends, as that 
of William, Prince of Orange. The very chapter whicli we 
arc criticizing furnishes sufficient illustration of the unamia- 
ble and unexalted character of this remarkable man, in his 
behaviour to his gentle and devoted wife, and his illiberality, 
both doctrinal and pecuniary, to her Chaplains, or at least, 
we should qualify our phrase by saying, to those among 
her Chaplains who were honest enough to incur the Princess 
displeasure by differing from him in his sectarian theology 
and his unconjugal morals; for the plastic Burnet appears 
to have fared far better than either Hooper or Ken, his 
predecessors. The following details are certainly not cal- 
culated to inspire a more favourable opinion than we have 
now ventured to express : — 
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“ It was fortunate for Dr. Hooper that he had independent means of 
living;; for ‘all the time he was in Holland he was never oflered any 
nioupy. The other Chaplain was a worthy man, but not so well provid- 
ed with subsistence in England, and not doubting but he should have a 
handsome stipend for his attendance, he ran so far in debt that he 
was so unhappy as to die under confinement by a broken heart, nn^er 
being able to get one skilUng of the Prince. Hut the night before Dr. 
Hooper was to embark, when he left Flolland, Mr. Bentinck, afterwards 
Lord Portland, sent a servant to him with a bag in which the servant 
told him there was £70 and an excuse for its being sent no sooner. 
This was all Dr. Hooper had for a year and a half’s attendance ; a spe- 
cimen of Dutch generosity, of which I could give more instance.s.’ 

“ ‘ The Doctor found that some books had l)cen put into tlie Princess’s 
hands (who was a great reader) to incline her to a more favourable opi- 
nion of the Dissenters, than was consistent with that regard which a 
person so near the throne ought to have for the preservation of the 
("hurch of England; which made him take all oj>portunities to recom- 
mend her to such books as would give her the cleare.st notions of (.’hurch 
Communion and Government, and the great obligations to submit to 
them. The Prince coming one day into her apartment, happened to 
find Eusebius’s Church History, and Hooker’s Ecclesiastical I’olity lying 
before her Highness, and she reading in one of them, when he, with 
great commotion and eagerness, said, What, I suppose Dr. Hooper 
persuades you to read these books.’* 

“ From the same source which furnishes these anecdotes we are able to 
give one or two further characteristics of the Stadtholdcr, simply as bear- 
ing on the didiculties Ken afterwards met with, when he act(;d in the same 
capacity. ‘ Dr. Hooper, when he came into Holland, found the Princess 
'without any regular Chajiel for Divine Service, and the house so small 
as to afford no room to make one, except the dining room in which 
she dined, for the Prince and Princess never eat together, as the States 
and their officers often were admitted to bis table; hut not fit guests 
for her's. This room she readily parted with for that use (and ever 
after, at least as long as Dr. H. staid there, dined in a small dark par- 
lour) and ordered Dr, H. to see the room fitted up in a jiropcr manner 
for her Chapel, and when it was near finished Her Highness hid Dr. 
H. attend on siich a day, when the Prince intended to come and see 
what was done. Accordingly the Prince came, and as there was a step 
or two at the Communion Table, and another for the chair where the 
Princess was to sit, he kicked at them with his foot, asking what they 
were for, which being told in a proper manner, he answered with a hum. 
When the Chapel was fit for use, the Prince never came to it, bjjt on 
Sunday evenings, the Princess coutantly attending twice a day, and for 
fear she should ever make Dr. Hooper, or the congregation, wait be- 
yond the appointed time, she ordered him, when it was so, to come to her 
apartment, and show himself only, as she would immediately come.’f 
“ I’lie Prince afterwards learned to behave himself more reverently 
before the altar, when he possessed himself of the Palace at Whitehall. 
It might be no reproach to him, as a Presbyterian, that he should take 
umbrage at the Princess studying Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, but it 
was no mark of his tolerant spirit to treat with disrespect and contempt 
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the circumstantials of the Church into which she was baptized. It is 
creditable to his judfrment and his heart that, when he had better op- 
portunities to inform himself of the real i)rinciples and ritual of the 
Church of Enj(laiul, he cordially adopted them. Would that all who 
have the same opportunities were equally teachable. But to proceed 
with Hoojicr’s memoirs. 

“ ‘ One day thti Prince was talking with Dr. Hooper about the great 
distractions then in England at the time of the Popish plot,- and the 
great indulgence intended to be shown to Dissenters. But the Doctor 
not expressing himself so favourable to those measures as he liked or 
expected, the Prince said to him ‘ Well, Dr. Hooper, you will never be 
a Bishop.’ For although the Doctor acted with great prudence and de- 
corum in the diflicnlt wstation he was in, so as to give the Prince no 
just occasion of offence, yet he would never yiehl by undue compliance 
where the Church of England, or any thing belonging to it, was con- 
cerned, which made the Prince once say to one that was in his corifi- 
* dence, * if ever he had any thing to do with England Dr. Hooper should 
be Dr. Hoo])t‘r still:* He little thought that the Chaplain would survive 
him many years and be consecrated a Bishop.’ ” — pp. 100 - 103 . 

The Indiaviour of Mary is here sot before us in a very 
plea.sitig light, and we eaiuiot but wish that all the royal con- 
sorts who have sat on the throne of England, since her time, 
had exhibited thti same edifying example of respect for the 
worship' and ministers of God. But in tliis particular we have 
Img paid the jicnally of rebelliiig against our lawful sove- 
reigns, and Iransfcrring the temporal Hoaflshipof the Church 
to Princes who wen. aliens from onr Communion. We are 
fain to eoutra-st tins record of the grand-daughter of our 
martyred Charles, willi the jiracticc of a German Princess, 
the Queen of George 11., wliose Chaplains were ordered to 
say the Morning Prayer in the anteroom of the Palace, while 
her maje.sty was at lier toilette in her adjoining chamber, 
receiving from her attendant.s, amidst frequent laughter, the 
scandalous gossip of the day. Mary, with all her faults, was 
at least incapable of requiring the miuisters (>f the Most High 
to whisper the Word of God through the keyhole,^^ as a 
Clergyman, who remonstrated on the subject, expressed it to 
Que'eri Caroline. Tlie irreverent rudeness of William, whose 
subsequent conformity to the Anglican Communion was 
probably an act of policy rather tlian conviction, shews his 
overbearing disregard of all feelings but his own, and re- 
minds us of the anecdote which the Duchess of Marlborough 
has preserved, with more truth than good nature, concern- 
ing his domestic manners. 

“ There happened to be a plate of peas, the first that had been seen 
that year. The King, without offering the Princess the least share of 
them, ate them every one up himself. Whether he offered any to the 
Queen 1 cannot say ; but he might do that safely enough, for he knew 
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she durst not touch them. The Princess confessed, when she came 
home, she had so much mind to the peas that she was afraid to took at 
them, and yet could hardly keep her eyes off them.** “Account of the 
Conduct of the Duchess of Marlhorouf^h p. 123. — Quoted in the 
notes to Wallace’s Continuation of Mackintosh j ix, 147. 

Our estimate of William^s character has not been formed 
merely from the malicious chronicle of this venomous old 
woman. It is certain that Burnet, whether his own 
account or Lord Dartmouth's is most to be trusted as 
to the actual share which the Prince had i)i the business, 
w^as allowed or instructed to practise on the simplicity of 
Mary, in order to engage her to cede her own claims on the 
crown of England in favour of her husband. The poor 
Princess gently hinted that if she complied with one com- 
mand, JVive^^, be obedient to your hmbands in all things/^ 
she miglit hope that the Prince would practise the other. 
Husbands j love your wives By these words she alluded 
to his amour with Mrs. Villiers, afterwards Lady Orkney ; 
but William, though he exacted from her the benefit of the 
promise, was careful to absolve himself from the obliga- 
tion of complying with the condition.^’* 

Such was the man in whose palace the noble and generous 
spirit of Ken was at this time exercised. We cannot won- 
der, if ere long, the connexion became irksome to both. 
Ken was even less disposed than Hooper to learn to square 
his own Catholic sentiments with the ultra Calvinistic views 
in which the Prince had been educated. It is more likely 
that he would point out how the gross errors and schi.sms 
of the time, the inconsistencies and wild doctrines of the 
sectaries, the latitude which they claimed for their own pri- 
vate judgments, and the intolerance which they shewed to 
their opponents, had reacted in behalf of Borne ; and how 
all things were tending to that issue which Laud’s me- 
morable words upon the scaffold, when he told his murderers 
that the Dissenters and not the Ilitualists were the pioneer^ 
of Popery, had predicted. 

And T pray God that this clamour of Vknient Romani, of which 
I have given no cause, help not to bring them in. For the Pope never 
had such an harvest in England since the Reformation, as he hath now 
upon the sects and divisions that are amongst us .’^ — Archbishop 
Laud's Dying Speech. 

But there was another subject on which it was still more 
difficult for Ken to do his duty to God without offending 

* Likgaud ; vol. zifi, p. 126. 

t Of. Heylin’s Cyprianus Anglieus ; p. 632. 
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man. William^s bad treatment of his affectionate and sub- 
missive wife was notorious enough.* Ken, attached to his 
royal Mistress, and always fearless in duty, resolved to re- 
monstrate with her sullen husband, though he should kick 
him out of doors. That he discharged this , delicate 
office with meekness and gentleness, but with uncourtier- 
like honesty, we may feel as certainly assured, as we are 
that the Prince would be mortally offended with any one 
who presumed to expose or reprimand his failings. His 
anger however was suppressed, till Ken, again coming for- 
ward as the apostle of honour and virtue, induced Count 
Zulestein, a relative and favorite of the Stadtholder, to abide 
by his engageincnt to marry the beautiful Jane Worth, a 
* maid of honour at the Hague and niece to Lord Maynard, 
Ken’s early friend and patron at Little Easton. This union 
took place during William’s absence at Amsterdam, and he 
was so deeply displeased on his return, that he openly ex- 
pressed his indignation, and threatened to dismiss the out- 
spoken and pure-minded Chaplain, who would brave the 
power of a Prince to restore peace to a wounded spirit. He 
immediately sought permission to retire, but at William’s 
express request, he ‘^consented to continue for one year 
longer,” 

Wlien he returned to London, the king rewarded his faith- 
fulness by appointing him ot»e of his own Chaplains, and 
the profligate inoiiarch learned to esteem. in him tlie virtue 
which he could not imitate. When he preached at 
Whitehall, Charles broke away from the licentious circle 
wdiicli surrounded him, saying I must go and hear Ken 
tell me of my faults.’^ But the most celebrated incident of 
bis Court Chaplaincy, which connects itself at closely with 
the mention of his name as Sherwood Forest *with Robin 
Hood’s, is the firmness with which, during one of the royal 
visits to Winchester, he objected to receive not the least a- 
bandoned of the King’s many mistresses as his guest. “ He 
absolutely refused her admittance, declaring that a woman 
of ill rcjuite ought not to be endured in the house of 
a Clergyman, especially the King’s Chaplain.” 

Thus, in the course of these four years, he was constrained, 
both in England and Holland, to bear testimony against 
impurity before the Princes whom he served. In both courts 

* Sec Clarendon Correspondence, i, ]f)5. and Macaulay vol. ii, p. 
172. 

t Sydney’s Diary ^ vol. ii, p. 19. 
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he was called upon to exert his authority as a Minister of 
Religion, in questions wiuch are the most delicate subjects 
of pastoral interference, and on M'hich the Laity in general, 
and especially those who move in the higlier spheres, are 
peculiarly, sensitive. Such interference was especially ha- 
zardous in an age when virtue and even decency were wholly 
out of fashion, when Evelyn had seen Charles and his 
brother publicly making love to the same woman ; — when 
the refined and intellectual St. Evremond is delighted with 
the most gross and indelicate of Dr\ deu's lines and quotes 
them in a letter to the Duchess of Mazarine; — when even 
the virtuous Clarendon professed that he would have seen 
his daughter the mistress ratlier than the bride of the Duke 
of York ; — and when a party of titled courtiers — tom yvm 
honneur^^ — say^s the author of the Mcynolres de Grammont — 
are not ashamed to swear falsely against that Lady^s fame, 
and were afterwards received and eomniended for their base 
and infamous libel by her husband, her father, and herself. 
Many a Priest in .such an age, it must be confessed, would 
have connived at the licentiousness of a Court ; and few 
would have dared to rebuke the criminal liaisons of a King. 
But on both occasions Ken had the fearless spirit to vindi- 
cate the holiness of his office ; and, to the honour even of 
a profligate like Charles, it must be added, that far from 
being oflended, as the Prince of Orange, with the Christian 
boldness of his Chaplain, he only shewed his remembrance 
of the uncompromising rectitude of his conduct, by en- 
quiring, in his own characteristic way, when the Bishopric 
of Bath and Wells was in his gift, Wljerc is the good little 
man that rc|used his lodging to poor Nell But before 
wo place Ken upon his cathedral throne, we may ask whe- 
ther most of the Clergy in this land or in this age would 
imitate our. conscientious Presbyter in bearing their intre- 
pid witness that no conventional etiquette should preclude 
the Minister of God from reprimanding and repres'sing 
vice. And if the humble priest, who, often overlooked and 
lightly esteemed by vulgar wealth and vulgar pride, still bears 
the Apostolic Stewardship to bind and to loose — should deal 
with those high in station as Ken acted towards William 
and towards Charles, would his Diocesan always be prepared 
to take the responsibility of such an act upon himself? Be 
this as it may, we do trust that the Church is not so fallen, 
but that priests would be found among us, wdio, whenever 
the immorality is patent or notorious, would act with the same 
gentleness, but with the same firmness, towards a Gene- 
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ral or n Judge, aye and towards the highest in the land, 
in repelling him from Communion, in avoidance of his so- 
ciety, ill protectiiig the lambs of the flock from his iniquity, 
as Ken when he obtained for Jane Worth the liand of 
Count Zulestein, or shut his doors against the infamous 
Nell Gwynne. And amidst our cold Erastianism, it is re- 
freshing to look back upon these valiant actions. We arc 
thankful that we live in times when a virtuous tone of feel- 
ing is eneouraged at Government Mouse, as well as at 
Windsor Castle ; but since we also live in times when the 
State has usurped authority in controversies of faith,’^ 
and when Governors in Council have little scruple to im- 
pose upon the Clergy things contrary to Ecclesiastical order, 
we could wish in all the Prelates and Pastors of the day, 
whenever the hand of secular intrusion is raised against 
the doctrine or discipline of the Church, somewhat more 
of that holy independence, which, in rendering unto Cicsar 
the tilings which are Ciesar’s, regards not the powers of 
Princes in any of the things of God. 

Wc shall speak but casually of the expedition to Tangier,* 
in wliich Ken, by the royal command, now' entered upon a 
novel, and we may well suppose an unattractive occupation, 
as Cliaplaiu to the fleet under Lord Dartmouth. Nothing 
but his strong sense of duty could have induced hini to ac- 
cept a labour so for< ign to his habits and inclinations, and, 
as to |)romise of material success, so peculiarly uninviting. 
The naivi^ and comiiuinicativc Pepys, the Secretary to the 
Admiralty, who was one of his companions in this voyage, 
lias several notices in his niattcr-of-fact record, of the w^orth- 
lessness and immorality of the people at Tangier, the 
Duke of Grafton, the king^s son, being the topRf all.^^ We 
sliall only avail ourselves of one extract from the honest 
conrticu’\s Diary. 

• “ 3v^th September. Sunday. To Church (in Tangier) ; a very fmy 
and seasonable, but most unsuccessful, argument from Dr. Ken, parti- 
cularly in reproof of the vices of this town. I was in pain for the 
Governor and the officers about us in Church ; but I perceived they re- 
garded it not.” 


^ Tangier and Itombay were ceded by Portugal to the crown of England 
as part of the dowry of the Princess Catherine, the Queen of Charles tho Se- 
cond. 'J’luit monarch, in order to retrench the enormous o.'cpensca which tho 
iiiaintcnancp of the phice had entailed, and to liave the troops who occupied 
it available for home service during his misunderstanding with his Parlia- 
incht, dispatched Lord Dartmouth on a secret expedition to demolish the 
fortifications and to bring the garrision to England- 
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The Governor upon whom the worthy gentleman was 
prepared to expend so much inmecessary sympathy, was 
that truculent monster, Colonel Kirkc. 

When the fleet returned from Tangier in April 
the holy circle of friends at Winchester was lessened and 
lessening. Ken was to receive no welcome from the loved 
lips of his venerable kinsman. 

“The devout Walton had fallen asleep; and he not by to receive his 
last words, and he the minister of Christian solace in his jjartin^ hour ! 
Few men in so humble a sphere had lived a more useful life : the memory 
of few is more cherished. His writings are tlic mirror of a meek 
spirit, purified by a simple devotion to (iod. It is not too imicli to say 
that they have been our comfort under trials, and the companion of 
our holiday walks ; they have made us love the pleasantness of the 
mountains, — they have decked the meadows with more than their 
native flowers, and have made the falls of the rivers more musical ; 
for they lift the hearts of the afflicted to their only Comforter, and 
the thankful praises of the haj)py to the Hivinc Author of every bles- 
sing. Ken, amidst his regrets for such a loss, had the best comfort of 
mourners, — the conviction that he who had been to him all hut a 
apiritual Father, had left this jangling word, the discord of ‘ bad men 
on earth’ for an eternal rest and harmony.” — pp. 13.">-:J6. 

Within twelve months another friend u as taken froni^hira. 
'' He was summoned to Farnham Castle to receive tlu^ j)art- 
ing bencdictfon of the muiuficcut, learned, and st.'lf-denyiii^ 
Bishop of Winchester.’’ Dr. Morley had snflered under the 
Commonwealth for loyalty to Lis King — the words of his 
will are faithful witnesses of Ids afleetiou for his Church. 
Among other bequests he leaves an annual stipend to the 
vicarages of Farnham and Horswcll, and the two parish 
churches of Guilford, upon condition that the Clergy do 
read the (Common Prayer, not only on Sundays and holy 
days, Wednesdays and Fridays, but every day in the loeek^ 
morniny arul evenhifjj at some such hours, as most of devout 
and well-affected people may most conveniently resort unto 
it.” * ' 

The death of his venerable superior was the immediate 
occasion of advancing Ken to the Episcopal dignity. Dr. 
Mews was translated from Bath and Wells to Winchester, 
and the King, with kingly generosity, insisted that the 
vacant Mitre should be conferred, not on the application of 
others, but as his own spontaneous appointment, upon that 
courageous minister who had put him to an open shame. 
Among those who assisted at Dr. Ken’s consecration, which 
took place at Lambeth Palace on the Festival of St. Paul, 
1685, was his old schoolfellow, Francis Turner, who was now a 
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Bishop, and had been translated from Rochester to Ely. 
But again the shadow of death fell across his path, taking 
from him one who, if not his friend, had appreciated his 
character, and shewn himself, in his high place, a protector 
and well-wisher. Within one short week after the conse- 
cration, Archbishop Sancroft and the Bishops of London 
Durham and Ely — but more especially Dr. Ken, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells'^* — were gathered round the dying bed of 
Charles the Second. Ken, w ho was in greater favour than all 
the Bishops, gave close attendance by the royal bed, 
without any intermission at least for three whole days and 
nif/hts, watching for proper intervals to suggest pious 
and proper thoughts and ejaculations on so serious an oc- 
casion. 

Burnet — whose principles in politics and theology were 
widely opposed to Ken’s, wlio owed to intrigue and useful 
offices th(^ preferment which the latter achieved by transcen- 
dent merit, and w ho must often have heard with chagrin of 
the high-minded Chaplain who liad been his predecessor at 
the Hague, — appears to have adopted with even more than 
his usual precipitation and partiality, a hearsay account of the 
luvst moments of the King, upon which he grounds reflec- 
tionj? injurious to Ken. Tliis enviousf historian says that 
he pronounced tlie absolution wdicn the King expressed 
no sorrow for his pa <t life nor any purpose of amendment/^ 
It would be injusticHi to the truth to state the reply in any 
but our author’s words : — 

Nothing can be more culpably erroneous than this last part of Bur- 
net ’s statement. It is one of the many instances of the prejudices 
and iinscriipuloiis boldness of this writer, who was a principal mover of 
the Revolution, and im})lacable towards the Hou.se of Stuart, of wdiich 
Ken was so inflexible an adherent. Burnet was a powerful disputant 
in the controversies of his time : as an historian, so partial, that our 
admiration of his talents frequently yields to astonishment at his un- 
faitlifiilness. As a counsellor of William, he inflicted deep wounds on 
the Church of England, and lent his aid to abolish in Scotland 
the Apostolic rule. His account of the last moments of Charley is 
inconsistent with itself. He would have it appear that the king neither 
tlioughl, nor spoke, nor cared about religion ; yet in another place he 
admits that “ after such a confession to Huddlestone, the Priest, as he 
could make (in his exhausted state) and receiving absolution, and the 
other Sj^craments, he seemed to be at great ease upon it.’ He was not 


Evclyn^s Diary ; vol., i, p. 680. 

t “ The Bishop could never spare his slander or depreciation of any person 
who came into collision or comparison with himself”. — Wallace's Continua- 
tion of Mackintosh ; vol., viii, p. 103. 
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present at the scene; and he might have given Bishop Ken credit for 
an exact judgment in pronouncing the peace of tlie Church, admitting, 
as he docs, that he ‘ spoke like a man insj>ircd.’* 

“ Surely we may believe, that in the long days and nights, during 
which this holy messenger liad watched by the bedside of the dying 
king, while his exhortations were seconded by pain, and the fearful 
looking for of what was to come, he could best decide on tlie ])roper 
moment for ])ronouncing absolution. lie was aided, too, by the judg- 
ment of the four other prelates who were ])resent. Ken knew the 
ministerial authority coininittcd to him. Our (’hurch, in her Ordination 
Ollice, has solemnly invested her priests with the power of ab.solntion. 
In her Order for the Visitation of the Sick, she has directed them, on 
confession of sin, to pronour\ce pardon ‘in the name of the Fatlier, and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost.^ Wc could, therefore readily ex- 
cuse the Bisho]), if for the ‘ Lord’s Anointed' he left a deep -nay, even 
were it an indulgent, — anxiety to convey to h.Mii the most jo\''ful tlflings 
that could lie brought to the ears of a dying man. (ireat is tlie value 
of an immortal soul, over whicli tlie angels of heaven rejoice; and with 
all the awful app’-ehension we must ever entertain of the ellicacy of a 
death-bed repentance, Ken would lose nothing in oiir esteem, if he 
yearned to pronounce the blessing, * By His authority committed unto 
me I absolve thee.’ 

“ Blit he retpiires no apology ; Burnet's ftsseriions that Charlee died 
impenilcni, ami that Ken improperly gave him absolution, are simply 
untountleci. We have the clearest evidence of those who were present 
that the king rejicatcdiy confessed his sins, and gave token of con- 
iritioij. 

“ Ist. We have seen from Hawkins’s account (the best of testiihony, 
because he must liave received it from Kcu himself ) that ‘ the Bishop 
urged the necessity of a full, prevailed as is hopmUfor a xmcere re- 
pmfa7ire.^f 

‘‘2nd. 'I'lie Duke of York, the King’s brother, tells us that ‘ the 
Bishop of Bath, and another Bishop, read the Visitation of the Sick, 
when the King was despaired of. The King saying that he repent-’ 
ed of his sins, the Bishop read Ahsolntimi to him.'^ 

“3rd. We have a detailed statement of the whole scene from flic 
Chaplain of the Bishop of Kiv, who was in the room, riiough cer- 
tainly not free from the adulation which then so deeply infected all 
within the influence of the Court, it may be taken as some cumulation 
of proof. Among other things he says ‘ ’twas a great piece of Brovi- 
dence that thi.s fatal blow was not so sudden as it would have been, if he 
had died on Monday, w hen the fit first took him. By these few days' 
respite he had the opportunity (which accordingly he did ernhrabe) oi 
thinking of another world. The Biftbop of Bath and Wells, watcliing 
on Wednesday night (as my Lord had done the night before) there ap- 
pearing then some danger, began to discourse with him as a Divine ; 
and therefore he did continue the speaker for the rest to the last, the 
other Bishops giving their assistance both by prayers and otherwise, 
as they saw occasion, with very pood ejaculations and short yjccches, 


* “ He spoke with great elevation both of thought and expression like a 
man inspired, as those who were present told me.” — BurmVs History of his 
ovm Times. 

t Hawkins’s Life of Ken ; page 11. 

Macplicrson’s Oriyinal l^apers ; vol. i, p. 142. 
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lill bis speech quite left him ; aud afteru^ards by lifting up his hand, 
expressing his attention to the prayers.**^ 

“ 4th. The hist and most ccfticlusive testimony of the king’s penitence 
IS Iluddlestone 8 ^ Brief /iccoimt,* ‘1 was called,’ he says, ‘into the 
king’s bed chamber, where approaching to the bedside and kneeling 
down, I in brief presented Ihs Majesty with what service 1 could per- 
lorni for God’s honour, and the happiness ol his soul at this last mo- 
ment on which eternity depends. The King then declared himself: 
that he desired to die in the Faith and Communion of the Holy Roman 
Catholic Church; that he was most heartily sorry for all the sins of his 
lile past, and particularly that he had deferred his reconciliation so 
long; and through the merits of Christ’s Passion he hoped for Salva- 
tion : that he w as in ( harity with all the world ; that w ith all his heart 
he pardoned his enemies, and desired pardon of all those whom he had 
any w ise ollended, and that if it pleased God to spare liim longer life, 
he would amend it, detesting all sin. 1 then advertised ilis Majesty 
of the henefit and necessity of the Sacrament of Penance, which ad- 
vertisement tl.'C king most willingly embracing, made an exact confes- 
sion of his whole life with exceeding compunction and tenderness of 
licart ; which ended, I desired him in further sit;n of repentance and 
true sf»rrow' for his sins to say with me this little short act of contri- 
tion O my Lord God, with my tvhole heart and soul 1 detest all the 
sins of my life past, for the love of Thee, whom I love above all things, 
and I lirnily purpose by 'Phy Holy Grace nev^r to otVend Thee more ; 
Amen, sweet Jesus, Amen. Into thy hands, sweet Jesus, I commend 
rny soul; mercy, sweet Jesus, mercy.’ 

This he pronounced with a clear and audible voice ; w'hicli done, and 
his s‘?tcramcntal [lenance admitted, I gave him absolution. After re- 
ceiving the H(dy Sacrament of the Eucharist and Plxtremc I nction, he 
repeated the Act of ( '('ntritioii, raising himself up, and saying let rue 
meet my Heavenly Lord in a better posture than in my bed, ike. and 
so he received Ids ^’iaticum wdtli all the .symptoina of devoiion imagin- 
able. ’f 

“ So much for Hurnct’s first charge ; but he goes on to say that ' Ken 
w'as also censured for another ])iece of indecency : he presented tlie 
Duke of Kichmond, Lady Portsmouth’s son, to be blessed by the King. 
Upon this, some that were in tlie room cried out, the King w'as their 
coiiiinou father. And upon that all kneeled doum for his blessing, 
which he gave them.’ Again, ‘ the King recommended Lady Portsmouth 
over and over again to the Duke : he said he had always loved 
her, and he loved her now to the last; and besought the Duke 
in as melting words as he could fetch out, to be very kind to her 
tind ner son. He recommended his other children to him ; and 
concluded ‘ let not poor Nelly starve,’ that was Mrs. Gwyn. Hut he 
said nothing of the Queen, nor any one word of his ])eople, or his ser- 
vants.* And in another part, speaking of the king’s insensibity to* the 
weighty observations made to him by Archbishop Sancroft and Ken,’ he 
says, * of this too visible an instance appeared, since Lady Portsmouth 
sat on the bed, taking care of him as a wife of a husband.’ 


* Ellis’s Or 'uf hial Letters ; 1st series, vol. iii, p. 3115. 

f “ Brief Account of Particulars occurring at the happy death of our late 
Sovereign I^ord King Charle.s tlio Second, in regard to Religion ; faithfully 
related by his then assistant John Huddleston : 4to ; 1<>85.” 
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“ All the parts of this narrative as far as they relate to the Queen, 
and Bishop Ken, and Lady Portsmouth, are the very reverse of the 
truth. • 

‘‘ 1st. Hawkins declares that the ‘ Duchess of Portsmouth coininj^ into 
the room, whilst the Bishop was suggestin^^ pious and proper thoughts 
and ejaculations on so serious an occasion, Ken prevailed with his 
Majesty to have her removed, and took that occasion of rcpresentiug the 
injury and injustice done to tlie Queen so elFectiially, that His Majesty 
was induced to send for the Queen, and asking jiardon had the satisfac- 
tion of her forgiveness before he died/* 

2nd. 'fhe Bishop of Kly’e Chaplain says — ‘The first thing tlie King 
did, on coming out of his fit, was to ask for tlie Queen; she had been 
present with him as long as her cxtra(»rdmarv passion would give her 
leave; but this at length threw her into fits, and she then being com- 
pelled to retire, when the king asked for her, she was obliged to send 
a message to him to excuse her absence, and to lieg his pardon, if ever 
she had offended him in , all her life. He replied Alas! poor woman, 
she be(i my pardon ! I he^ hers with all iny hcart/f 

“ 3rd. Barillon, the French Ambassador, who was present, iv» a 
full account immediately to Louis XIV. He describes the Dm i .-'S of 
Portsmouth's anxiety to have a Catholic Priest sent fi>r, that Ch 
niiiiht reconciled to the Roman Church. ‘ Monsieur Ambassador,’ 
she said t(^ him, ‘ I am going to tell you the greatest '<>, liic world, 

and my head would beju danger if it was known, 'fhe king of Lng- 
land at the bottom of his heart is a Catholic; but ho is siirroio / with 
Protesianc Bishops, and nobody toils him his condition, nor tp^’ak's to 
him of Hod, / cannot with decency enter the roam ; hcMda: that inc (picvn 
is almost comtnntiy there : the Duke of York thinks of his own aU'airs, 
and has too many of them to take the care he ought of the king’s con- 
science. Go and tell him that I have conjured yun to warn him to 
think of what can be done to save the King’s soul. He commands the 
room, and can turn out whom he will; Jose no time, for if it is defer- 
red ever so little, it will hr too hue.’ 

“4th. The Duke of York, in his Note.«i of the King’s death, says ho 
spoke most tenderly of the (iuccii in his last moments. .Ynd ilie Carl 
of Ailshury, another personal witni^ss of the scene, writing to Mr. Leigh 
of Adle.strop, indignanily denie.s the a.sKertioii of Burnet : he calls him 
*a notorious Usr from hegiuning to end. My good King and ma.ster 
fallirnr upott me in his fit, I ordered him to be blooded, and then went 
to fetch thA Duke of Y'ork, and when we came to the hed-side we jannd 
the Queen there f and the impostor says it was the Duchess (>/ Ports- 
moutn.’ 

“ As to Ken’s presenting the Duke of Richmond to be blessed,— it 
would have been no great ‘indecency,’ as Burnet calls it, if lie had 
asked the parental blessing on a son (then only thirteen years of age) 
whose unhappy birth w'a.s no fault or crime of his. But it was not 
the fact ; there was no occasion for his doing so. Dr. Turner’s Chap- 
lain informs us that the King ‘recommended to the care of the Duke 
of Y’ork all his children by name, except the Duke of Monmouth, 
whom he was not heard so much as to make mention of. He blessed 
all his children one by one, pulling them on the bed, and then the 
Ihhhops moved him, as he w'as the Lord’s anointed, and the father 


* Hawkins’s Life of Ken ; p. 11. , 

t Ellis’s Original Letters ; Ist series, vol. iii, p. 337. 
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of his country, to bless them also, and all that were there present, 
and in them the whole body of his subjects. Whereupon the room 
being full, all fell down upon their knees, and he raised himself in his 
bed, and very solemnly blessed them all. This was so like a great 
good Prince, and the solemnity of it so very surprising, as was 
extremely moving and caused a general lamentation tliroughout; and 
no one hears it without being much affected with it, being new and 
great.’* 

We cannot concur in this panegyric on Charles as ‘ a great good 
Prince,’ any more than we admit the justice of Hurnet’s opprobrious 
comparison of liini to the ‘ monster Tiberius.’ It is certain bis dcfith 
occasioned a general sorrow ; he was an indulgent father, a kind 
mnster; his courteous and easy manners endeared him to the people, 
w ho are not nsiialiy tlie ino.st accurate observers of character. In the 
many vicissiindcs of his iortunc he lost the opportunities of showing 
himself a great man ; his vices prevailed to render him an inglorious 
king.” — pp, 1()1. 

Dr. Kcii now (levotod liinistdf to liis episcopal duties, from 

diieh lie was occasionally (allied away; — to assist at tlie ("o- 
roiiidi 'u of James 11., and to preach at AVliitcliall his ccle- 
] .ated Lent Scnnoii on tlie cliaraeter of Daniel, whose nature 

(jrvjithf heJovviV^ w as so kindred to his ow n, and vvliose trials 
lie was soon to realize* About the same time his admirable 
work — the more admirable for being written in years of 
gcmvral strife and agitation — ^^Tlie Practk?e of Divine 
Love/’t apjicared. 

We cannot afford to linger long over the charming pic- 
turcofsuch a Bishop in his Diocese. We must refer to the 
original pagi's tliO'C who would kiunv r#orc of his prayei s, 
his sermons, iiis poems, his charitie.s, his austerities; — of the 
Chu’gv whom lit? found divided and iinjiatient of control, hut 
who learned to look up to him as a guidii, as a fatlier, as a 
fri(md ; — of the poor w ho loved liim for his affability and iu- 
struetion even more than for his niunifieence ; — of the 
schools, wdiich he opened throughout his Diocese ; — of the 
libraries which he began to establish chiefly from his owm 
store of books ; — of the tw^elve aged paupers who dined at his 
table as often as the first day of the w^eek came round. Wc 
need not take pains to jirove that ho w^as not one of those who, 
as Sidney Smith somewhere says in reference to the digni- 
taries of this generation, require from tlieir Clergy an abso- 
lute dowii-dropping-uess of acquiescence and respect — that 
he was not one of those who exact the uttermost farthing of 
the popular and ultra-protestaut sense of some of the articles 
of the Church Code, w hile they themselves openly infringe 


Ellis’s Original Letlers : 1st series, vol. iii, p. 33S. 
t An Expomtion of the Church Catechism, or the rraciice of Divine Love. 
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other requirements of more certain obligation, by sitting on 
Fridays at the banquets of the great, and indulging at full 
boards throughout the Christian Fasts of the Lenten season. 
According to Hawkins, the remainder of his income which 
Mas not drained by generosity to his poor relations, was 
“ dispensed to necessitous strangers Muth so open a bounty, 
that he became a common father to all the sons and daughters 
of affliction.^^ 

Nor did his humanity display itself only in peeiiniary 
relief. After the battle of Sedgemoor, when tlio deluded 
countrymen who had follo\ve(l ^foumouth^s standard Mcvre 
exposed to the most terrible retributions from the ferocities 
of Kirke and the bloody assizes of tlic atrocious Jelfrics, 
Kori M as the first to relieve and interpose. If we may not 
appro))riate to him the story, (which is variously related, 
sometimes as applying to Dr. Ken, by others attributed to 
Dr. Mcm s,*) of the Bishop who expostulated so w%armly 
against the M'holesale executions w hich Lord Feversham w as 
perpetrating on the unhappy fugitives ; — “ Aly Ijord, this 
is murder in law. These poor wretches, now the battle is 
over, must be tried before they can be put to death — yet 
it is certain that he devoted himself to supply ami alleviate 
the wants of the hundreds of miserable captives who were 
iniprisoacd in tb o^ ail at Wells. He wrote to their king 
in their behalf, -isIP'tcn years afterwards he was forced to 
appeal to his charitable ministrations among these prisoners, 
in order to justify before the Privy Council a similar work 
of mercy, his benevolent efforts for another class of suf- 
ferers, the Non-juring Clergy. My Lord,^' he says, in 
King Jamcs^s time there were about a thousand or more 
imprisoned in my Diocese, w’^ho were engaged in the rebel- 
lion of the Duke of Monmouth, and many of them were 
sueli w hich 1 had reason to believe to be ill men and void 
of all religion ; and yet for allithat I thought it my duty to 
relieve them. I visited them night and day, and 1 thank 
God I supplied them with necessaries myself as far as 
I could, and encouraged others to do the same/^ — p. 2()G. 
There w’as one illustrious prisoner, the unfortunate Mon- 
mouth himself, to whom by the King^s command he was 
<leputed as a melancholy attendant on his last moments 
in company with Drs. Turner, Hooper, and Teiiison. The 


* Sir J, Mackintosh ascribes this humane interference to Dr. Ken ; but 
Mr. Macaulay, with whom our author is inclined to concur, regards it as the 
act of Dr. Mews, the previous Bishop of Bath and Wells. 
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conduct of those four Divines appears to have been mis- 
represented ; for their behaviour to the Prisoner has been 
made to wear tlic semblance of liarshness and unseasonable 
pertinacity in urging him to a dying acknowledgment of 
his guilt. JMonmouth, upon whom we have little sympatliy 
to expend, whose handsome face and reckless profligacy 
appear to have constituted his chief rceomincndalions to 
popular esteem, and whose unnatural ambition was redeemed 
neither by braveny in the field nor by fortitude before his 
con([neror, seems to have mounted the scaffold in an utterly 
hard and iin[)cnitcnt spirit, “ conscious neither of the guilt 
of rebellion, nor of the misery with which his selfish schemes 
had clouded a thousand homes, nor of the criminality w ith 
whi(‘h, in (lefiani‘c of the laws of (Jod, he had dcso’ted his 
wife and connected liimself with Lady Henrietta AVentw orth. 
AVe dare not blame the ministers who attended him, if tliey 
ph'aded with urgency and vehemenee that the soul about 
to rush into the presence of its IMakcr, should not pass to 
its account justifying adultery and murder, and defying 
the ])urity of God. And the perseverama; of these spiritual 
guides overcame at length the obduracy which resisted 
tlnir first persuasions. They at length ])rcvaih:d with 
IMonmoutli to conf(‘ss Ids sonow and repent aiic(', and who 
shall take upon him to aver that there may not have been 
an elevcnlh luen of a sinner^s .sahutiiui and of .Npeeia! 
mercy even hem'atli tlie axe of the executioner ^ At any 
rat() we kinnv enough of Bishop K<ui to rest infallibly assured 
that h(‘ w as nut one against wlioni the w ant of Ghristian ten- 
derness on this occasion could wdtli anv probability be alleged. 

We now come to another (‘pistah* in the Bishop’s life, 
whicli, witli all our abundant adndration of Ids cliaraeter, we 
cannot dismiss with the same ftdl measure of approbation 
which his biograpluT accords. 

From the days of Edward the Confessor, the. Kings of Eng- 
land exercised the miraculous prerogative, whiclj tlie) wTre 
siip|)()se(i to inherit, of healing by the royal touch a variety of 
strumous or scrofulous diseases. A similar inheritance was 
believed to attach to the cia>wn of France. In our Island 
the formal parade of thi.s attribute of Royalty m as enacted 
even in the eighteenth century. It was thought by many 
that only lineal descent* could convey this sanative power 


* Ili.ges Anglkv rite inaugvratV* is tlip. limitation expressed in the title 
of a learned Treatise on the subject, by William 'fooUer, afterwards Dean 
of Lichfield. 

V 
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to the occupant of the throne ; and there is no doubt that 
Charles Edward, as the lawful successor in the line of the 
Stuarts, touched for the evil at Holyrood House. But the 
want of a full hereditary title does not appear to have been 
an admitted disqualification ; for there is a deposition on re- 
cord given by an old man at Oxford who was enabled to fix 
the date of some point in law by recollecting that the occur- 
rence happened when he was taken before Queen Anne to be 
touched for the evil. The Judge en(|uired whether the cure 
was eflectual, to which the deponent replied that he believed 
he never had any evil to be cured, but his parents, who were 
very poor, were desirous to obtain the bit of gold which 
the Sovereign was accustomed to bestow upon those who 
sought this species of relief — an interesting accompaniment 
which must doubtless have rendered the ceremony highly 
acceptable to His or Her Majesty’s subjects curable or incura- 
ble ; — and, in fact, in Charles the Second’s reign, no less 
than ninety-two thousand persons w(‘re d(‘corated with the 

angel ])iece of gold strung upon a white silk ribbon,”* 
the most wonderful property of which was this, that wheri 
it was lost, the diseases returned, and a repetition of the 
remedy, including another pita.‘e of precious metal, was re- 
quired to remove tlie malady. Xo wonder that, under these 
circumstances, the royal touch acquiiaal as high a popularity 
among the poor, as in our own time Mr. St. Jt)hn Long’s 
manipulations achieved among the higher classes. And 
considering that, in the latter case, tln^ process of the 
gold piece passing between h:‘ech and patient was reversed, 
the history of credulity would not perhajis be altogether in 
favour of the 19th century. The curious reader who re- 
quires more accurate information upon the [)articular mala- 
dies which were amenable to, and the ceremonial which 
accompanied, the royal touch, may consult the Charisma 
Basil icon or Ade nochoir addogiay by John Browne, one of 
Her Majesty’s Chirurgeons in Ordinary; Hvo. 1684; — or' the 
still more venerable pages of Polydore Virgil and Matthew 
of Paris. 

1'his popular performance James the Second, wlio was 
now desirous of strengthening his interest in the Parliament, 
having already entered upon his infatuated and perfidious 
resolution to uphold the Popish Faith, put in practice during 
the lloval Progress which he undertook in the summer of 


* Kvelyn’s Diary. 
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1687 through the West of England. His progress was in- 
t(*iide(i to conciliate the affections of the people,* and to 
induce them to elect representatives who would maintain 
the King’s dispensing power in the impending discussions in 
the new Mouse of Commons. Es])ecially in Ken’s Diocese, 
where the cruelties of Kirke and Jeffries were fresh in 
men’s remembrance, nothing was to he omitted which could 
connect royalt)^ with more gratifying associations. Accord- 
ingly the simultaneous promotion of Popularity and popery 
was arranged in the following manner : — 

“.James, in liis progress to the West, reached Hath towards the end 
of August ; notice was given that he would touch for the evil in the 
Abbey after Morning Prayer. He found no lack of candidates for tlie 
privilege of the royal gift. That all who aj)|noache(l might receive their 
cure tliioiigh faith in the IHessed Virgin’s intercession, a new form of 
Prayers for tlie healing, which had been previously published by au- 
tliority, was here used. I'he Bishop was at Wells : hearing of what mms 
going forward, he was in doubt what cour.se he ought to take. He 
found himself une.Yjiectedly jdaced in u novel situation. The act of the 
King in toucliiiig for liie Kvil, — the use of a Pojiish office of jirayer, 
and the great noise and confusion of a concourse of people, violated 
the saiK'lity of the ('hurcli. Yet it was tpiite beyond his jiower to stop 

the proceeding, the very attctnjit would have created an ujiroar: he 

chose therefore to yiedd to the necessity of the moment, rather than 
haza'rd a greater confusion in so saerred a jilace. 

“ Hut for feat the use of a Roman ritual >n the Abbey should be mis- 
iimlersiood, or tlie o|Hming of the Church doors for an } other offices 
tlian those of (lie (hitircli of England lie urawn into precedent, he 
preached a s; rmon the following Sunday to explain that the object of 
the service being one of charity, might qualify the otherwise unseemly 
act.” — j)f). h 

If St. Ambrose had adopted the pacific considerations 
whicli weighed with Bishop Ivmi, would not his name have 
come down to posterity somewhat shorn of the glor} which 
now shines forth tipoii it from his courageous exclusion of 
the Kmperor Tlieodosiii.s from the Hou.se of God ? And if 
the Bishop of Btith and \\\*lls had resolved to protect his 
•Church, at all hazards, from the pollutions of hypocrisy and 
superstition, is it not possible that James might have been 
deterred from prosecuting those ulterior plans in behalf of 
the Roman Church whicii precipitated the Revolution ? Such 
a result is not probable, we allow ; but w^e believe that 
the line of duty, in this case, admits of no question. A Cy- 
prian or a Basil would not have yielded his Church, even 


^ ** 8c roi croit,’’ writes Harrillon, 20 Septr. “ que son voyage lui a servi 
a ramoner Ks csjirits, et quo los peuplcs on «?tc detromp^s de beaucoup de 
faussetds. 
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at a King's comnuuul, for tho services of idolaters. That 
Ken himself seems to have doul)ted the abstract propriety of 
liis passive accpiiescence in this desecration, aj)pears from the 
apologetic letter which he addressed to his Metropolitan : — 

‘"1 Iiarl not time to rcmr)nstratc\ and it* I had done it, it would have 
had no effect, but only to ])r()\'oke : besides, I found it had been done in 
other churches before, and I know no place but the church which was 
capable to receive so great a multitude as came for cure ; upon consi- 
deration Iwas wholly passive.”* 

But if we have ventured, though with lu'sitation and reluc- 
tance, knowing lunv fully tlie simple laadit ude and lioly bold- 
ness of the Bisiiop were established in otlier ordeals, to suggest 
that a firmer attitude upon this occasion would have Ixam 
more in harmony with his character, we shall luvt find him 
wanting, as we proceed, in witnessing for the truth before 
Princes with a Martyr's resolution, and an almost Apostolic 
dignity. 

The events which occupy the latter half of tlie volume 
have been so fully treated liy our best writers, Ilallaui, 
Mackintosh, Macaulay, that after hastily looking back 
upon the volcanic years w hieh commenced with Ken's h'[ns- 
copate, we sludl dwell but brieflv' upon the great historical 
(|uestions in which he now acts a leading part. James with 
equal perhdy and blindness had resolvetl />e/* fas vl nrfus to 
re-establisli Uoinanism. 11 is first open aggression against 
tlie Anglican Church, whose rights and privih'gc's he liad 
solemnly sworn, at the time of his aercession, to maintain, was 
the c.xercise of his dispensing power — the pow'cr, that is, of 
exempting individuals from the operation of tht‘ penal statutes 
of the realm, for the purpose of imilifving the law which pro- 
hibiUal Komau Catholics from holding eeclesiastial prefer- 
nieut. The refractory Judges who declared liis pretensions 
illegal were dismissed, and as soon as more compliant suc- 
ces.sors had given judicial sanction to these claims, sc\x*ral 
pervert.s to Rome, Obadiah Walker, Master of University 
(k>llege, Boyce. Dean, and Bernard, Fellows of their Col- 
leges, Selater, Curate of Putney and Eshare, were allowed to 
retain their emoluments. To the still greater outrage of 
law and principle, Massey, a Roman Catholic, W’as imme- 
diately appointed Dean of Christehurcli, and the vacant 
Bishoprics were assigned only to those who seemed to lean 
to tlve same error.s. Soon after, as Head of tlie Church, the 
King issued an injunction charging the Clergy to abstain 


JA-ttcr to tlie Arolibiaiop of Canterbury ; August 2()tli, 1687. p. 254. 
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from preaching against Popery. The great majority of the 
Clergy, holding no such absolute interpretation of the Royal 
Supr(‘macy as we have s(‘en conttnidod for in our time, resist- 
ed this spiritual assumption. Sherlock, the Master of the 
Temple, was one of the most unsubmissive. ITis [)ension was 
stopped and he was severely reprimanded.* Sharp, tiie Hector 
of St. Giles, and Dean, not of ( ■anterbury,^^ at this date, as 
stated in tlie volume, but of Norwich, offended still more 
deeply. Tlie Bishop of London, Dr. Compton, was direct- 
ed to suspend him. That Prelate humbly remonstrated, and 
contented himself with privately requesting Sharp to refrain 
from preaching. The royal indignation was transferred from 
the Preacher to the Diocesan, and Dr. Compton was suspend- 
ed from liis episcopal functions by a Court of High Commis- 
sion, created for the j)urpost‘, the object and spirit of which 
may be divined from the facts that Archbishop Sancroft 
excused himself from attending it, aiul that the miscreant 
J(‘ffries was the presiding Judge. At the same moment 
Fnelyn’s religious principles were shocked by the public 
celebration of mass in the Royal Chapel, 1 went to hear 
the music of tlie Italians in the New (hiapel now first open- 
ed publicly at Whitehall for the Poj>ish service. Here vve 
saw \he Roman Catiiolic Bishop in liis mitre and rich coj)c.s, 
witli six or sevim Jesuits and others in rich cojies, sumptu- 
ously habited, ofler* taking ofi and pul ting on the BLshopks 
mitiHg who sai(‘ in a chairc with armes pontifically, -ivas 
adored and censed by three Jesuits in their copes ; then he 
went to I he altar, and made divers cringes, then censing the 
images, and glorious tabernacle placed on tlie Altar, aiid 
nou' and then changing place : the crozier, which was of 
silver, was put into his hand, wdth a world of mysterious 
ceremony, the music playing, with singing. I could not 
have believed I slH>uld ever have seen such things in the 
King of Kngland’s Palace, after it had pleased (iod to en- 
•ligh^en this nation ; but our great siu has, for the present, 
eclips’d the blessing which I hope He will in mercy and liis 
good time restore to its purity.”t 

Then followed the arbitrary invasion of the privileges of 
Magdalene, in order to obtain the Presidentship oi that rich 
foundation for a creature of the Court. Fanner, the infamous 
iiomiiice of the King, having been respectfully rejected, the 
Fellows elected as their President the virtuous and distin- 


* Macaulay, vol. ii. p. 9. 
t Kvdy n’jj Diari/, 2di\i December, 
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giiished Hough. In vain James tried by every method, by 
the carbines of his troopers, by the sophistries of Penn, and 
the intimidations of Jeffries, to induce the College to cancel 
the election and accept Parker, the Bishop of Oxford, as 
their Head. The Magdalene men were stedfast, and the 
baffled Despot appointed a Special C'omniission who ex- 
pelled all the Fellows but two with many of the Demies; 
and Magdalene College was turned into a Popish Semi- 
nary. 

Next came the Declaration of Indulgence, an illegal mea- 
sure, by which the King, giving a general instead of a parti- 
cular scope to the dispensing power which he had already 
exercised, assumed the right of suspending by his mere au- 
thority the Acts of Parliament which had been passed against 
Popish and Protestant Dissenters, ’^rhis was the bond of 
alliance between the Papal party and the sectaries, when, to 
use the language of Dryden’s celebrated extravaganza, the 
Socinian Fox, the Presbyterian AVolf, the Independent Bear, 
the Anabaptist Boar,^^ were invited to make common cause 
with Rome, the milk-wiiite Hind, \inder the auspices of the 
Lion, the Ruler of the Realm, against the Anglican Church, 
the Panther. 

A similar experiment of despotic interference with the Acts 
of the Legislature had been attemptt'd by Charles the Se- 
cond in 1()72; but on the remonstrance of both Houses of 
Parliament Charles had ordered the obnoxious instrument 
to be cancelled in liis presence, had torn off the seal with his 
own hand, and had, both by message under his sign manual, 
and with his own lips from his throne in full Parliament, 
distinctly promised the two Houses that the step which had 
giv-^en so much offence should never be drawn into a pre- 
cedent.”* 

Of the spirit and expectation with which this Indulgence 
to Dissenters was granted we may form an accurate idea 
from the language of the great satirist whom we have already 
named. 

Of the receiving this toleration thankfully,^’ says Dry- 
den, ‘‘ I shall say no more, tlian that they ought, and I 
doubt not they will consider from what hands they re- 
ceived it. It is not from a Cyrus, a heathen Prince, and a 
foreigner, but from a Christian King, their native sovereign, 
who expects a return in specie from them, that the kindness 
which he has yraciously shewn to them may be retaliated on 


Macaulay ; ii, pp. 210-11. 
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those of his own persiiasion.^^^ The anticipations of the 
renegade Poet were not altogether disappointed, 

** The Dissenlers received the Declaration as a princely act of clemen- 
cy : fulsome addresses pourt^l in from all denominations ; no language 
could be too strong to express their admiration of the most enlightened 
and generous of Kings, who had removed all restraint from the con- 
sciences ol his people.t riieir triumph was exuberant ; and not the 
less because they thought this act of toleration struck at the ascend- 
ency of the Church. James seemed to enjoy a momentary success in 
fomenting the spirit of jealousy betw'een them. lie hoped to make 
their disunion a stepping stone to the establishment of his ow n creed. 
'I'he Dissenters were ready to fall into the snare, forgetting that, if 
Popery were once set up on the ruins of the Church of England, they 
themselves would afterwards he nii easy prey. Hut the artifice did 
not long escape detection. fhey soon perceived that this sudden to- 
leration was but a pretence. I’liey called to mind the long periods 
of their slights and disabilities at the instigation of James, and how he 
had always testified his repugnance to tlieir principles. I’o tlietn 
had constantly ascribed his father’s death. 'I'hey remembered also how 
marked a preference he had always shewn to the memliers of the 
t^hurch, praising them as good and loyal subjects faithfully attached 
to the Monarchy. They could not but rellect that a Roman Culiiohc 
Prince must needs labour to extirpate the tenets which he pronounced 
to he heretical; and that they would be the first to feel the comsecpiences 
of his success. The Church party likewise clearly saw that the King, 
disappointed of their expected .support, w ished to uudermine their intlu- 
enee. iiy pretending a liberality wholly foreign to his iiaiurc. 'J'besc 
convictions seemed likely to soiien the jcanuosies ot both, and might 
have led to more charitable sentiments ton aids each other. Hut 
events crowded (ui so fast, they had scaicely time to do more than in- 
dicate a disposition to mutual forbearaina’, and a united resist.) ncr to 
the establishment ol Romanism. I’he whole brunt of the contest tell 
upon tlie ( hurcb, and nobly did she sustain it. 

“ I be King, when it was too late, perceived that he had over-acted 
his part; he says| ‘he bail much heightened the general disafiVciion 
by the great countenance he shewed to many noted I’resby terians, 
who were in outward show graleliil lor ilieir present case; aiui as it 
is natural for a rniice to be pleas’d with those who are pleas’d with 
him, so they were well looked upon at Court, and their (counsel made 
Use of in the inaiiagemeiit ol several private alTairs, as the regulating 
corporations, and the like; but this was the seipiel ot that train, 
^hich hi.s treacherous counsellors had traced out lor him, to set those 
against him, who mittht otherwise have been his friends, and to court 
those who, they were sure, never would.’” — pp. 240-41. 

Such is the history of the first Declaration of Indulgence, 
which the Commons refused to confirm, and which conse- 
quently obliged the King to dissolve the House and to convene 


* Dryden’s Preface to the Hind and Panther. 

f One address phrased it that llis Majesty “ has restored God to his 
empire over conscience.” — Dryden’s Preface to the IHnd and Panther, 
t “ Memoirs writ of his own hand .” — Clarke ; vol. 2, p. 1(>5. 
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a new Parliament ; all the influence of the Crown being ex- 
erted to influence the elections, and among other expedi- 
ents, tlie Royal Progress in the Diocese of Batli and Wells 
to which we have already adverted. During all this gather- 
ing of the storm, the Bishop of that see had not been care- 
less to preserxe that good thing committed unto him, the 
sacred trutli of which he was the liighest depository in his 
Diocese, from the corruptions to whicli it was exposed. In 
February 1087? he addressed a Pastoral Letter to his Clergy, 
in wiiich he alludes to the national sins and public judg- 
ments, exhorts them to greater zeal ‘‘in private and public 
prayers morning and evening in their families and in Church, 
to penitent humiliation of soul and body,” in fasting, alms- 
giving and fervent supplication — and hest'eches tlicm to 

teach publicly and from house to housi*, and to warn 
every one to continue stedfast in that faith once deliver- 
ed to the Saints” in which they were baptized ; and ** to keep 
the Word of God’s patience, that God may keep them in 
the hour of tem[)tation.” He concludes with a prayer that 
the God of all grace may estahlisli, stiamglhen, settle them 
in the true Catholick and Ajiostolick Faith professed in the 
Cliur(!h of Englaiul.’’' In tin* following mcuith 1j(' (rame to 
London as one of tin.* Lent Preachers at Wliiteiudl ; and 
notwithstanding the censures which the Court of High 
Commission, tluai sitting, perha{)S within hearing of Ids 
words, had inflicted on Sharp and (k)mpton, he delivered 
a sermon, which, Evelyn says, vol. ii, p. (Kil), ‘‘‘ contributed 
not a little to tlie disadvantage of the Popish interest.” So 
great were the crowds who flocked to hear the wonderful 
eloquent'” of this great preacher, that the Princess Anne 
herself \s'as obliged to ask Dr. Turner to keep a place for 
her in his Chapel at Ely House that she miglit listen to him. 

In May he preached a sermon in tlie Cathedral Church 
of Bath, on Ascension Day, which elicited a warm hut 
unsuccessful attack from on anonymous writer ofl the 
Company of Jesuits^’ — a pamphlet, which in spite of its 
demerits, was dedicated to the King and published with 
allowance.” 

At Jengtli the eventful year 1G88 arrived. The King had 
brought his army to Hounslow to overawe the city. From 
tlie Lord-Lieutenant of the comity down to the officers 
of the custom-house, the sine qua non of retaining their 
appointments was to subserve the King’s endeavours to ob- 
tain a Popish Parliament. Tyrconncl had deluged Ireland 
witli noble Protestant Blood. The royal Prohibition against 
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controversial preaching was made yet more peremptory. 
At this time Ken was again called to occupy the Lent Pulpit 
at Whitehall, and on the 1st of April he preached a glo- 
rious sermon from Micah vii, 8, 9, 10, in which he applied 
the figure of the Reformed Church of Judah, her Baby* 
lonish Captivity, and the exultation of the Edomites at her 
distress, to the existing circumstances of the national Church, 
oppressed by Romanists and exulted over by Dissenters. We 
could gladly, if space allowed, transcribe the copious extracts 
which our author gives from this impassioned and spirited 
discourse — but we must be content tr) sum up its effects 
in other language than our own : — 

“The Court ranpf with comments upon this memorable sermon : Ken 
bad foretold, too truly, that he would he charged by * insidious men* 
with j)erson;dly reproaching the King. The deep and tender concern 
he expressed for the Reformation, and his fervid calls to holy dread 
and awe of the national sins, were so many emphatic rellections on 
the enemies of the public ])eace : they made ‘ tragical relations* to the 
royal ear of these * necessary though severe truths.* It a})pears from 
Hawkins’s account that * although many of his sermons were framed 
against the Church of Rome, the King so far entertained hopes of 
absolute obedience to his will and jdeasure, that it was thought worth 
while to attempt to gain liim over to that party at Court. Rut. so ineffec- 
tually^ that upon the preaching of this sermon in the King’s own cha- 
pel at Whitehall (which seems wholly intended against hoLh the i\>pish 
and Fanatic factions then united at Court ■ and it being misre})resent- 
cd to the King, who had not been present at Divine Service, hut 
sending for the Risl'oj), and closeting bijn on the oeeasion, received 
from liim nothin ir but this fatherly reprimand, ttmt if His Majesty 
had not neylected tiis own duty of beiny present, his enemies had missed 
this opportunity (f areusiny him' Wheivii{>on he was dismissed.’ ” — 
p. 273 . 


Twenty-seven days after the delivery of this sermon, the 
second Declaration (xf Indulgence, the proximate cause of the 
Revolution, was publisShed by royal authority. But not content 
with monopolizing the functions of the Legislature, James 
Tletef mined to carry his measures by the agency of the 
Church. On the fourth of May an Order of Council was 
issued retjuiring the Bishops to have the Declaration of In- 
dulgence published on two successive Sundays at the time of 
Divine Service by the officiating Ministers of all Churches 
and Chapels of the kingdom; The 20th and 27th of the 
:nonth were the days on which the Proclamation was to be 
read in London and the suburbs. An organized resistance 
soon manifested itself among the Clergy of the Metropolis. 
The most eminent members of their body avowed their de- 
termination to refuse compliance with an injunction which 
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they esteemed injurious to the interests of Religion. On 
the 12th of May, Archbishop Saheroft held a conference at 
Lambeth with Bishops Compton, of London, Turner, of 
Ely, and White, of Peterborough. They resolved that they 
could not lawfully execute the instructions of the King 
— and letters were forthwith dispatched to thefr comprovin- 
cial Bishops entreating them to conrc up without delay and 
strengthen the hands of their Metropolitan. Lloyd, Bishop 
of St. Asaph, Lake, Bishop of Chichester, Sir John Trelawney, 
Bishop of Bristol, and Bishop Ken hastened to the capital. 
William Lloyd, Bishop of Norwich, wliose summons, in spite 
of all precautions, had been intercepted by a Postmaster, 
did not reach London in time ;* for the Prelates whom we 
have already mentioned, almost as sooii as they arrived, w'erc * 
obliged to assemble at Lambeth witlioiit delay. They speedi- 
ly resolved to lay a petition before His Majesty, praying to 
be excused from reading the Declaration^ inasmuch as the 
Sovereign was not constitutionally competent t to force upon 
them a violation of the Statutes in matters ecclesiastical. 
The paper was signed by 

St. Asaph, . . Lloyd. Chichester, . . Lake. 

Ely, .. Turner. Bristol, .. .. Trela\y)ey. 

Bath and Wells, . . Ken. Peterborough,. . White. 
Compton, who w^as suspended from his jurisdiction, did not 
sign ; and the Archbishop, though he wrote the document 
with his own hand, being in disgrace at Court, was not with 
his brethren when they presented it to the King. At 10 at 
night on the 18th of May? only thirty-six hours befon; tlie 
time appointed for reading the Declaration, the six Bishops 
proceeded in a boat to Whitehall, and were soon ushered 
into the presence of the king in the room w ithiii the bed- 
chamber.” They presented the petition on their knees. 
The king was greatly moved with the contents. Here are 
strange words;” he said, ‘^This is a standard of rebellion.^^ 
Lloyd and Trelawney, with the rest, passionately asserted the 
loyalty of their sentiments. ^^We have two duties to per- 
form,” Ken reminded him, ^^our duty to God and our duty 
to vour Majesty. We honour you but we fear God.” 

Have I deserved this,” said the King, who have been such 
a friend to your Church ? I did not expect this from some of 
you. I wdll keep this paper; I will not part with it. I wall 


* Macaulay ; vol, ii, .*140. 
t Ibid, .147. 
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remember you that have signed it. My Declaration shall be 
published. Go to your Dioceses and sec that I am obeyed.^^ 
Go(Ps will be done,^^ answered Ken. God hath given 
me this dispensing jiower,’^ said the King, and I will main- 
tain it. 1 tell you there are still seven thousand of your 
Church who have not bowed the knee to Baal. If I think 
ht to alter my mind I will let you know.^^ 

The petitioners respectfully withdrew. The petition was 
printed during the night. How it got abroad is a mystery 
to this day. For there was but one copy, and this had been 
put into the King^s hands. Sympathy with the Prelates 
was almost universal. The Declaration was read in only 
four of the Churches of the Metropolis. James, who saw 
in all tltis nothing but an insurrectionary movement wdiicb 
irritated rather than alarmed him, resolved to adopt the 
advice of Jeffries in preference to the more magnanimous 
policy proposed by Sunderland, and to carry matters with 
a high hand. 

The xVrchbishop and his six Suffragans were accordingly 
summoned to impear on the 8th of June before the King in 
Council. The Chancellor and the King himself conducted 
the examination. It must have been a sight to make the 
angels weep to have seen Jeffries w'ith his satyr^s face and 
insolent manner sitting in judgment upon the venerable 
Primate and his heroic brethren. Sancroft acknowledged the 
handwriting of the Petition, They were then told that a 
crimiiial information would be established against them in 
the Court of King’s Bench, and they were required to enter 
into recognizances. Against this they pleaded the privilege 
of peerage. And to this plea they resolutely adhered, upon 
which they were committed to the Towner. 

It is well known with what intense enthusiasm the people, 
as they passed to their prison and their trial, hailed these 
venerable champions of the national religion, the very 
•offic'^rs and soldiers who received them at the Tower Wharf 
falling upon their knees to beg a blessing, while the suffering 
Fathers exhorted them with one voice to fear God, honour 
the King, and maintain their lo 3 ^'ilty. The Cornish Boors 
still recall the words of the ballad which was sung in the 
West of England, when the imprisonment of the Bishops 
was known in the provinces : — 

Trelawney he’s in keep and hold, 

Trelawney he may die. 

But twenty thousand Cornish bold 
Will see the reason why/’ — 
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The trial came on on the 29th of June, and we need not 
recapitulate the details. The verdict of acquittal was received 
with a perfect furore of delight. There was a most won- 
derful shout, says the Earl of Clarendon, who was present, 
‘^that one would have thought the hall had cracked.^^ 
James soon after in his camp at Hounslow was startled by 
the acclamations of the soldiers. He sent Lord Feversham 
to learn the cause. It is nothing/^ was the reply, but the 
soldiers rejoicing at the acquittal of the Bishops.^^ Call 
you that nothing?’^ said the King, — ‘‘but so much the worse 
for them.^^ 

The great events of the political drama now crowded on 
with almost scenic rapidity. Two days after the committal 
of the Bishops the Queen had been delivered of a son, — * 
and the disappointment of the great party who rested their 
hopes on a Protestant succession, or had been secured to the 
interest of the House of Orange, was expressed in undisguised 
animosity. The most abominable fables and the most 
miserable cavils against evidence more unimpeachable than 
any other royal infant could have appealed to, were circu- 
lated to impugn the legitimacy of the Heir to the Throne. 
In the morbid, maddened state of the national judgment 
these improbjible calumnies were eagerly listened to and 
believed. The Prince of Orange, who had been watching 
his opportunity with keen policy, now prepared to take ad- 
vantage of the popular discontent. A large armament was 
assembled at the Hague. Even at this juricture James 
might have saved his crown, had he not indignantly rejected 
in a tone not unworthy of a British monarch, the [)roiiered 
interposition of Louis XIV. “ He was not a Cardinal Fur- 
stemberg,’^ be said, “ to seek protection under the wings of a 
foreign Prince.’’* But he was soon awakened to such a 
sense of his danger, that he hastened to repair the chief acts 
of his misrule. The Bishops who had so lately been the 
objects of persecution were invited to offer their ailvice, 
and Ken was in the number of those who immediately obey- 
ed the summons. 

They counselled him, in a paper which contained ten arti- 
cles, to rescind those measures which had been adverse to 
thu national religion, and to convoke a free Parliament, which 
would have deprived the Stadtholder of the ostensible motive 
for his impending expedition. Some points of the advice 


* Liiufard ; vol. xiii, |». I()3> 
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were adopted. The Ecclesiastical Commission was annulled, 
the Bishop of London was relieved from his suspension. 
Dr. Hough and the Fellows of Magdalene were reinstated 
in tlieir rights. But the writs for a new election were not 
issued. 

William landed at Torbay on the 5tli of November, and 
James in his answer to the Petition from the Peers de- 
clared that he would have a Parliament, such as they desired, 

as soon as ever the Prince of Orange had quitted the 
realm — for that no Parliament could be free wdiile an enemy 
was in the kingdom, who could make a return of near a 
hundred voices.^^ The Invader was now in Devonshire, and 
the King, vyhose personal bravery is unquestionable, resolved 
to stake his crown upon the event of a battle. But trea- 
clu?ry was in his Camp and in his Palace, Lord Cornbury, 
the grandson of the loyal Earl of Clarendon, was among the 
lirst to join the enemy. The Duke of Grafton followed. 
ColoFiels Trelawney and Barclay, and the contemptible 
Prince George of Denmark, adopted the same course. The 
upright Schomberg could not avoid exclaiming, wlien Lord 
Churchill imitated the baseness of the other deserters, that 
“ he was the first man of the rank of Lieutenant-General 
who* had been known to run away from his colours.’^ At 
Whitehall there was a still nu>rc unnatural exhibition. The 
Princess Anne, who wan roinpletely governed by Lady 
Churclilll, fled from the house of a most indulgent father to 
aid tlu* invader of his i.hroiie. God help me,’^ cried the 
>vietched parent, on tlie receipt of this iniehigence, — ‘^iny 
very cliiklren have forsaken me.^^ 

The King retvirned to London, conferred with the Lords, 
and professed his consent to the meeting of Parliament. The 
ttueen and the Prince liad already been sent to France, and 
James was unfortunately persuaded to seek the same asylum. 
But his attempted flight was unsuccessful. The vessel in 
• which he was to sail was seized near Sheerness. He was 
brought back to Feversham, and detained, amid the rough 
insolence of the mob, till the news reached London, and the 
Lords despatched Lord Feversham to liberate him. The 
rebels in the meanwhile had advanced to Windsor. The 
flight of the King w’as the very result which William most 
desired, and his return to Whitehall amulst the cheers of his 
subjects, seemed to baffle the main object of that eiiterprize 
which was to set the crown of Britain upon the head of the 
Stadtholder. That unscrupulous and ambitious man omitted 
no means to shape events according to his wish. He used 
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the most unworthy artifices to practise on the personal fears 
of a Sovereign, whose fother had fallen a victim to the 
crimes which follow in tlic train of rebellion. The Dutch 
guards were ordered to occupy his Palace. They were 
marched in the dead of night to their post, which the brave 
old Earl of Craven, the commanding officer, oflercd to de- 
fend till he was cut in pieces, before he would permit a 
King of England to be made prisoner by foreigners in his 
own Palace. But James forbade the unavailing sacrifice. 
At midnight he received a warrant from the Prince ordering 
him to leave tlie Palace. James was soon worked uj)on to 
believe that his life was in danger, and finally to forsake his 
kingdom, which he thus threw into the liands of the inva- 
ders. He embarked on Christmas Day, 1688, Tor France, 
where the generosity of Louis XIV. received him at St. 
Germains with all the sympathy due to his misfortunes. 

The Revolution may now be said to have been virtually 
accomplished. The Prince, by the joint invitation of tlie 
House of Lords, and of an assembly unknown to the consti- 
tution, composed of former M. Ps., Aldermen, and Coinmon- 
Council-Men, wdio represented the People for the nonce, 
issued his summons for the meeting of the Convention Parlia- 
ment. In this Parliament, illegally summoned, and repre- 
senting (even if the elections were conducted with due free- 
dom) only two e.states of the realm, the settlement of the 
nation was long and warmly debated. William, whose ma- 
nifesto before his landing, and whose avowed sentiments 
afterwards, had positively disclaimed any intention of occu- 
pying the Throne, would now be content with nothing less 
than the actual sovereignty of the kingdom. He would not 
even be gentleniau usher’’ to his wife, if the sceptre 
should be put into her hands alone. After mucli discussion, 
the Whig resolution, an object of universal derision for its 
inconclusive statements, had been carried in the House of 
Commons. On the 28th of January it was resolved that# the 
King having endeavoured to subvert the constitution of the 
kingdom by breaking the original compact between him and 
the people, and having by the advice of Jesuits and other 
wicked persons violated the fundamental laws, and having 
withdrawn himself out of the kingdom, had abdicated the 
Government, and that the Throne was thereby vacaiit.^^ 

It was some time before the Lords could be persuaded to ac- 
cept the absurdities contained in this vote of the Commons, 
in which it is so gravely asserted that bad counsels and mal- 
administration and withdrawal from the kingdom, taken to- 
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gether, make an act of abdication, — according to the same 
logic by which three grey pigeons make one grey horse. On 
the 31st of January the clause affirming that the Throne was 
vacant was thrown out by a majority of 11. Archbishop 
Sancroft, though he took no part in the debates, was in fa- 
vour of a Regency, to be instituted on the ground that James 
was incapable of conducting the Government. Mr. Macau- 
lay calls this plan nonsensical ; but it certainly was less 
illogical, less unjust, less opposed to the theory of the con- 
stitution, than the Parliamentary resolution above quoted. A 
powerful section of the Lords adopted it. On the great 
question whether the Prince should be Regent or King, the 
latter was carried only by a majority of two. Ken support- 
ed the views of his Metropolitan and voted on all the ques- 
tions. But when, at length, the Peers concurred with the 
Commons in bestowing the crown upon William and Mary, 
he joined with the minority in a protest against the Resolu- 
tion, and then altogether withdrew.” 

But the Church, although William, at a very early day, 
had courted her good will by reeeiving the Sacrament from 
the Bishop of London and estranging himself from his old 
friends, the Calvinistic sects, was not so easily persuaded to 
acquiesce in a successful usurpation. The Primate, with 
eight of his SulTragans, including five of tliosc seven whose 
courageous vindication of the Truth had contributed to the 
Revolution more than any event in Jameses reign, and had 
lately been acknowledged by an unanimous vole of thanks 
from Parliament, refused the new oath of ahegiance. The 
Government allowed them a space of several months to 
reconsider their refusal; at the expiration of wliich they 
were first suspended and finally deprived of their sees. Of 
tlie principles which moved Ken to cast in his lot with the 
Non-jurors we have a clear explanation in the following 
extract : — 

“ He found himself in a strait between opposing dirliculties. No doubt 
the late king had violated his coronation oath, that he would maintain 
unimpaired the Church of England,— to Ken the most sacred of all 
things upon earth. On the faith of tltat oath hr, and all the clergy, 
had sworn alle;:iance to him. Had not James broken this mutual com- 
pact Ken himself had joined in thanks to the Prince, as the instru- 
ment of their deliverance from Popery : the estates of the realm had 
declared the crown to he forfeited by the one, and their decree bad al- 
ready placed the other in possession. Could he set up his own sense of 
their respective rights, against the voice of the nation, making himself 
judge on the difficult points of casuistry involved in the claims of a 
king de facto, and a king de jure, with the other political questions that 
followed in their train ? Again, the refusal of the new oath would involve 
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him in an unequal contest with the temporjil power, separate him from 
his flock, — deprive him of all influence in preserving true doctrine 
throughout his extensive diocese. It would, })erhap8, expose him to 
persecution and imprisonment, certainly reduce him to jmverty — above 
all, lead to a schism in the Church. Here were his love of peace, the 
law of obedience, long-cherished friendships, his own personal safety 
and interests, and especially the cause of unity, — prompting him to 
submit. These, in their several degrees, had induced the niajority of 
the Bishops and the great mass of the clergy to yield acquiescence. 

One simple fact, however, to his mind, outweighed them all. If he 
should forfeit his oath of fidelity to James, by transferring an allegiance, 
which he conscientiously believed to be irrevocable, he would peril his 
own soul. His j>lighted faith was not his own to barter away at any 
price ; the awful words ‘ so help me God,* sealed on the Holy Evange- 
lists, were registered in Heaven, beyond the dispensing ])ovver of man. 
All, therefore, was as dust in the balance against the solemn sense of 
his duty, and of his account hereafter to be rendered. No interests 
could swerve him — no terrors shake him — no j^ersiiasions seduce him 
to do evil that good might come. There was a moral compulsion that 
bound him indissolubly. Archlrishop Sancroft and seven other Bishops 
adopted the same views,” — pp. 348-49. 

Tliere ure only three of the Non-juring Prelates of whom w'e 
have hitherto had no occasion to speak, Frampton, Bi.shop 
of Gloucester, Cartwright, of CJiestor, and llioinas, of Wor- 
cester. The otlier.s were Sancroft, the Primate, Ken, of .Bath 
and W'ell.s, Turner, of FJy, Lake, of diicliestcu'. White, of 
Peterborougli (who liad all been imprisoned for resisting the 
Declaration of Indulgence), and Lloyd, Bislio)) of Norwicdi 
(w ho would have joined his brethren on that occasion, if the 
summons had reached him in time to admit of his taking 
part in the proct?edings at LamlH'th). 

Here thou was a marvellous thing. The very men whose 
attaehiiuuit to the Church had set in motion the stone w hich 
had ground the late Monarch’s strength to powder, refu.sed to 
sanction the nsurfjaiion of his Throiu*. l^he undaunted conduct 
of the seven Bisliojis has been loiully praised. The streets 
of London blazed, and its w^alls shook with plaiuKts. The 
Parliament voted thanks, and writers of all creeds have pane- 
gyrized those who resisted James II. and Jeffric.vs, and wmn 
the victory of religious truth and liberty in Westminster Hall. 
But the far greater heroism of the Non-jurors, inst(*ad of receiv- 
ing the same eulogy, because it happens not to chime in with 
the prevailing popular semtiments, is even reviled as bigotry. 
Yet the good confession of 1687 beams wdth a tenfold lustre 
in the Non-jurors of 1 689. This latter resolution stamps their 
conduct as the noblest instance of integrity and patriotism 
whiiih the history of the world affords : for hero is a proof, 
that as far as they contributed to that end, the tide of selfish 
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and ambitious jiassions was not the |;;^reat impulse wliicli de- 
tlironed Jaimes the S(X*A)nd, — but the strength of a holy prin- 
ciple which forced imm without political designs, to be actors 
in sj)it(‘ of themselves in great political results. Those 
very men who opposed the assailant of their Church in all 
the power of his monarchy, Avcire the only loyal and devoted 
hearts wliich clung to him in exile, and willingly endured 
the loss of all things rather than tlieir fealty to tlu' anointed 
of the ].<onl. 


71ie Jlevoluliun of H)88 then must be viewed in a two- 
fold aspect, — as a political movement, and a vindication of 
(ecclesiastical truth. In so far as it was a political achieve- ' 
immt, the fruit of the machinations of such men as Halifax, 
Dauby oi- Churchill, or even of Russell and Sydney, it was ’ 
utterly des)ncable and inglorious. Rut in so far as it ju'oceod- 
ed from the uobh? stand which the Fatluu's of the Church wore 
fbrc(Hl to make against tlu* unlawful intrusion of the secular 
authority, it holds a poMtion which deficjs criticism and re- 
(juires no apoloirist. 71ie distinction between tiu'se two 
ojiposite ehmumts which c(»ml>iucd to give ))irth to our present 
constitution lias ne\er, to our knowledge, been accurately 
aria]yz(‘d. 

(bv‘a,t jioiitical chang(:*s base seldom been j>r»)duc(‘d in 
Faigl'e'id by any sudden outburst of popular feeling. The 
Ibu'ilan asccMidancy wlrcl. br ugbt the royal martyr to the 
block had Ixvm gi’adually acciimiilaling from the reign of 
FJi/ab( th. In liki^ maniu'r the sentiioeiits which stirred up 
the icbellioTi in l()88 had bivn festering for years. 

7’lu‘ ambition of the Stadtholdcr, the gold which France 
had poured into the traitorous hand of Sydimy, the vindic- 
tiveness of the aristocratic families who yem ned to revenge 
on lilt? Stuart family tlie blood of Russell, these tended in 
their measure to the change ot‘ dynasty. But the real con- 
(?eption of this catastrophe in the bosom of the nation is to 
bf‘ referred to the days of the King^s H^*ad or (Treen- Ribbon 
Club, when tlu? maintainors of civil liberty and popular pro- 
testantism, w ho held tludr meetings at the i'avern near the 
Temple, w ould issue forth into the balcony “ with hats and no 
perukes, pipes in their mouths, merry faces and dilated 
throats for the entertainment of the caniglia below,”* and 
fan the excitiunent against Popt^ry in liigb [ilaces. 77ie 


* North’s Exaniftn. p- 572. 


K 
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first rough-cast of the “ Glorious llcvolutioii” is to be found 
ill the projects of the Chief of this convivial Club.* It was 
in all essential points the scheme devised in the reign of 
Charles II, by one who at the time was the idol of j)Oj)iilar 
enthusiasm, and the leader of the opposition in Parliament. 
The Earl of Shaftesbury again and again attempted to ])ass a 
Bill to exclude James, Unke of York, as a Popish rt'cusant, 
from succeeding to tlie crown, and his speeches upon tliis 
and similar measures had a vast circulation and a correspond- 
ing effect to the disadvantage of James upon tlu^ j)opular 
mind. And who was Shaftesbury to whom we have assigned 
the chief apostleship of that successful insurrection which 
some imm have laudcMl as only second to tlu> gr(?at work of 
the Reformation ? He commenced life as a Royalist. He 
w^as presently one of those godly mmi whom Cromwell ap- 
pointed as his ( km Ti oil of State. t He was the friend and dis- 
solute companion of Charles the Second. 11(* was that Judge 
in the highest Court of Equity wdio fosten'd, if ht‘ did not 
originate, the [irodigious fables of tin* Popish Plot, and the 
murdi^rs with whicli Oates’s perjuries ami the })rejudi(*es of 
the time disgraced the British nation. He was that infa- 
mous Lord Chancellor wdu> thouglit that a smart re])artee was 
sufficient justitication fur the most iiisuthTahh* licentiousness; 
who, when Charles told him that lu; was tlie most ])rofligate 
man in his dominions, facetiously answ^cn-ed, Of sahjects. Sire, 
I believe I am.” It is almost unnecessary to add that hi* was 
the tutor of that infidel WTit(*r, tin* second Karl of Shaft (*s- 
bury, whom V^oltaire himself described as too voliemenl an 
opponent of Christianity. This was the man who, as the 
Protestant champion of Britain, moved once and again 
in Parliament, but unsuccessfully in the House of Lords, 
the Bill of Exclusion w hich was the embryo of the Revo- 
lution. 

And the succiMnling rciprosentatives of that baser element, 
the popular impulse in tin? Revolution, w^en* not unwoi'iljy of 
their political progenitor. defection of thii Clarimrlon fami- 
ly, the mischievous counsels of the King’s false friends, the in- 
famous conduct of Churchill, the flight of the Princess Anne, 
the artifices and dissimulation of William, are evidences of 


* Shafttshury excited the people with iVipish processions, the precise 
counterparts of those profane pantoinines which passed through the streets 
of London with the Wiseman mohs. 

t Burnet even says that he advised Ororaw’ell to take the Kingdom. (See 
Lord Campbell’s Lives of the CJiancellors, vol. iii, p. 299.) 
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the blackest sort, which exhibit the utter want of national and 
moral principle among those who were chiefly concerned in 
getting rid of James the Second. We must remember, too, 
that the whole Revolution was efft^cted by foreign troops. Well 
may the great Wliig historian, Mr. Ilallam, say, when com- 
menting on the dismissal of the Dutch Guards, that “ the men 
had claims whi(;h a grateful and generous people should not 
have fbrgott(;n, who had terrified James from Whiteliall, and 
brought about a deliverance which, to speak plainly, we had 
neither sense nor courage to achieve for ourselves.’’* And 
vvedl may Mr. Macaulay, a Whig and a I’resbyterian, pro- 
nounce a judgment not much more j>anegyrical. — “ It was 
assuredly a ha}>py Revolution, and a useful Revolution ; but it 
was not, what it has often been called, a glorious Revolution. 
M'iiliam, and William alom*, derived glory from it. The 
transaction was, in almost every part, discreditable to Eng- 
land. ’’f 

But very diffenmt was the feeling which animated those 
w ho. like Sancroft and Ken, played a principal part in defend- 
ing the Chur(!li against the tyranny of a misbelieving King. 
They liad no design to subvert the Government, or to acquire 
po\V('r for tliemselvc's, or to ada]>t their conduct to the pre- 
vailifig Jiiood ol‘th(‘ ]>opular tejn])er. They presented tlnmi- 
selves at White])ai], pj'rj)ar<*d to suffer, expecting to 
prevail. Yet a higher Rowe caused their fa’thful protest to 
be the t.irning point of tlie Revolution. 

Tla Declaration itselt excited no extraordinary ferment. It 
was a rejK'lition of the King’s cncroachmojit npf)n the eonsti- 
I lit ion. But the Laity, restrained ]>erhaps by the horrors and 
iniquities of the great Bebellion, wt‘re inclined apparently 
to submit. Tlie infatuated King, however, not content with 
political eiicroachnumt, had rashly endeavoured to make the 
Anglican Church the instrument and organ of his attempted 


* Constifniiunal 4to Edit. vol. ii. p 4S9. 

+ Critical and Miscellaneous Essays^ vol. » p. 201 . Wo for our part 
cannot even say, without qualification, that it was a hapj>y Hevolutioii or a 
useful Uovolution. Instead of being rcaPy governed by rolers by Divine right, 
wc arc now', thanks to ItiHS, at the mercy of a J'arliaraent in which Sectaries, 
Sociniaiis, Atheists regulate the doctrines of tl'c Church and the duties 
of tho Clergy. It is owing to the same event that schism has been le- 
galized ill the Empire. When the Apostolical form of Government was 
disowned in Scotland, and rresbytorianism established by William, the people 
were taught in the most cmjjhatic "way that the fellowship of the Apostles 
was a thing to be valued only on the South v«ide of the Tweed. Tho recog- 
nition in the people of two various Communions was the greatest blow which 
has ever been inflicted on the Unity of tho Church.— (Sec this point ably 
stated in tho last chapter of Mr, Gresley’s Conislon Ihtll.) 
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usurpation, and the abettor of heresy and schism in various 
forms. His irregularities as Chief of the State ini^ht probably 
have passed off in a collision with the Parliament to which 
he must ultimately have snccuiiibod ; but tlie attcunpt to 
force upon the Clergy, by means of his authority as Su[)reme 
Ordinary, the promotion of a scheme tor the encouragement, 
as it was then understood, of false doctrine : — or in other words 
— the uricanonical exercise of the royal su])remacy, put the 
torch to the train of revolutionary matter, which shivered the 
Throiu* of the Stuarts to its fall. 

TJiere was thus another principh* at work, distinct from the 
vulgar protostantism of the P(H>pIe and the political ends of 
tiu' Statesmen, the CATUOLtcisM of the Chi rch oi’ Eng- 
land. It resisted James becausti he was a llomanist, but it 
e<|ually rejected William as an usurptT. This feeling was 
sliannl by nuui of moderah' vi(‘ws, such as Evelyn and 
Sli(»rlock and Tiuiisou, in common with tiiose mor(‘ anhmt 
cliaracters who could die for their Ihdi/jioru but had no <lesire 
to |>roinote a JRehelllon, But tlu* non-resistance of the 
Churclinuin was overinatclied l)y the wisdom of tlie Hevolu- 
tionist, and th(‘ two diverse^ source’s of insul)j(‘ction w(*r(^ lix-ced 
into tli(‘ same channel to form the stnujgth of tlu’ torrcuit 
wln'cli broke down tlie barriers of l('gitima(‘y and allegiance. 
Vet the noble disinterestedness of tlie Non- jurors enabh's us 
to distinguish between the w'ork of tlie Clmrch and tlu’ work 
of the Politicians. Even those wh(» are unalde to sympatlnze 
with our admiration of their sUmlfast adherence to tlu? sim- 
ple rule of duty, iniglit discern how brightly the oiu* current 
Hovved, while the otlier was pollutcnl with the dn‘gs of human 
sclfislin(?ss. The same eminent writer whom we have al- 
n*ady quoted as bearing testimony to tlu? inglorious cliaract(’r 
of the civil movement, has not hesitated to attribute uuequi- 
voeal praise to the Non-juring Clergy, thoiigli he d(‘serv(‘d ly 
rrdiects upon the condition of tin? Church which could claim 
his ])raise only to so limited an extent. " 

“ In a Church,” he observes, ‘‘which had as one man declared the 
doctrine of resistance unchristian, only four hundred persons refused 
to take the oath of allegiance to a Government founded on resistance. 
In the j)receding generation, both the Episcopal and Presbyterian 
Clergy, rather than concede points of conscience not more important^ had 
resigned their livings by thousands.”* 

As our object is not to vindicatt! the Church at large 
ol that lime, we shall perhaps btist express our sense of 


MaraulayV i 'rUiraf amt llisforical Essays^ vol. i, p. 202. 
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the two o})f)osite principles wliicli, utterly inliarmonious in 
th(‘riis(?lv(‘s, worked together for good in tn’inging about the 
Revolution, if wci place, one under the other, from the })en of 
the sairu' contmnporai'y poet, who wrote with no such design, 
the portraits of two celebrated <*haracters, the expornmt of the 
one system, and the n^presentative of the other. The Poli- 
tician is Sliafti‘sbury. Ken himself is the Churchman. Drj den 
has thus delineated the characters of both ; — 

The Character of Shaftesbury. 

Of these the false Acbitophel was first ; 

A name to all succeedirijr a^es curst; 

For close designs, and crooked counsels fit ; 

Saj^acious, hold, and tiirf)ulent of wit ; 

Restless, unfixed in jirincijiles and place ; 

In power unjileased, impatient of disfjrace : 

A fiery soul, which workin^j^ out its way. 

Fretted the jii^niy body to decay. 

And o’er-inforiiied the tenement of clay. 

A darinif pilot in extremity ; 

IMeas’d with tiie danger, when the waves went high 
IJc‘ sought the storms; hut f<ir a calm unfit, 

Would steer too nigh the sands to ))oast his wit. 

ill friendship false, irnplaeahle in hat< ; 

Revolved to ruin or to riila the state. 

'I’o compas' this tin (r»pU bond he broke; i 
J'he jiillars of the poblie safety shook ; y 
And fitted Israel lor a foreign yoke; J 
'Fhoii seiz’d with fear, yet still aireeting fame, 

Usurped a patriot’s all-atoning name. 

♦So easy still it pro\'e.s in factious times, 

AVith jiiihlic zeal to caneel private crimes. 

How safe is treason, and how sacred ill. 

Where none can sin against the people’s will ; 

Where, crowds can wink, and no otl'ence be known, 

Since in another’s guilt they find their own I 

a 

Now, manifest of crimes contrived hnig since, 

He stood at bold defiance with his prince; 

Held up the buckler of the people’s cause 
Against the crown, and skulk’d heliind tlu laws 

(Ahsalojn and AchitophelJ 

The Character of Thomas Ken. 

A parish priest was of the pilgrim train ; 

An awful, reverend, and religious man.; 

His eyes diffus’d a venerable grace, 

And charity itself was in his face. 
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Rich was his soul, though his attire was poor ; I 
(As God had cloth’d His own Ambassador;) I 
For such, on earth, his bless’d Redeemer bore. J 
Of sixty years he seemed, and well might last 
To sixty more, but that he lived too fast ; 

Refin’d himself to soul, to curb the sense ; 

And made almost a sin of abstinence. 

Yet, had his aspect nothing of severe. 

But such a face as promised him sincere. 

Nothing reserv’d or sullen was to see, "j 
But sweet regards, and pleasing sanctity ; I 
Mild was his accent, and his action free. J 
With eloquence innate his tongue was arm'd ; 

Though liarsh the precept, yet tlie )>reacher charm’d ; 

For letting down the golden chain from high, 

He drew his audience upwards to the sky : 

And oft, with holy hymns, he charmed their cars ; 

(A music more melodious than the spheres). 

For David left him, when he went to rest. 

His lyre ; and after him he sung tlic best- 
He bore his great commission in his look ; 

But sweetly temper’d awe ; and softened all he spoke. 

The allusion to his public conduct in the llevolution must 
be added : — 

Such was the saint ; who shone with every grace, 

Reflecting, Moses-like, his Maker’s face. 

God saw his image lively was express’d ; 

And his own work, as in creation, blcss’d. 

The temjUer saw him too with envious eye, 

And, as or Job, demanded leave to try. 

He look the time when Richard was depos’d, 

And high and low with happy Harry clos’d, 

This ])rince, though great in arms, the priest withstood ; 

Near though he was, yet not the next in blood. 

Had Kich’ird, unconstrained, re.signcd the throne, 1 
A king can give no more than is his own ; V 

The title stood entailed, had Richard had a son. J 

He joined not in their choice, because he knew, . 

Worse might, and often d'd, from change ensue. 

Much to himself he thought, but little spoke ; 

And, undeprived, his benefice forsook. 

Now, through the land, his cure of souls he stretch’d ; 

And like a primitive Apostle preach’d. 

Still cheerful ; ever constant to his call ; 

By many follow’d ; lov’d by most ; admir’d by all ; 

With what he begg’d, his brethren he reliev’d, 

And gave the charities himself received. 

Gave, while he taught ; and edify’d the more, 

Because he shew’d, by proof, t’was easy to be j>oor. 

(Chnrnctei' of a (/ond PnrsonJ 
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Sonic time elapsed before the Government finally carried 
out measures of severity against the Bishops. An Act of 
Comprehension or Compromise was introduced in Parliament, 
to relieve the Dissenters from the Test Act, and the Bishops 
from the Oath of Allegiance. Overtures were even made to 
the latter, proposing that they should exercise their epis- 
copal functions without being required to swear allegiance to 
the new occupant of the Throne. Mary herself employed 
Burnet to sound the Bishops on the subject. Ken, who 
was the most moderate of the number, would probably have 
advised the acceptance of this otter, but sterner counsels 
prevailed, and all terms of accommodation were rejected. Still 
the Government delayed the execution of the law. William 
was conscious that he owed his success to none more than 
those men who had firmly defended their Cttiurch against 
James the Second. 

lie could not but be aware that he had less to dread from 
the avowed impugners of his title, than from the many 
latent enemies who were etpially averse to his claims, though 
they had not the viitue to declare their sentiments in the 
same spirited and high-minded attitude which the Non-ju- 
rors had assumed. Burnet is not iikely in this instance to 
hav(^ spoken unadvisedly when he tells us that the majority 
of the Church weii* unfavoruMc to Orange royalty. The 
geueraiity of the Clergy In says, ^^rook tin oaths with too 
many reservations and distinctions, wliicli laid them open to 
severe eimsures, as if they had taken them against their con- 
scienecs.’^* On the other hand, the small body of the Non- 
junu’s included, besides the Bishops, men of gi’eat learning 
and pietv, — such as Dr. Hickes, the Dean of Worcester ; Dr. 
Tb otuas Smith, author ol several valuable accounts ol the 
Greek Church ; Leslie, the Chancellor of Dovvn and Connor ; 
Kettlcvvell, who was one of the most learned and the politest 
of Parisli Priests ; Collier, the ecclesiastical historian of Eng- 
• land ; llowett, the compiler of the Synopsis Canoieun ; — with 
many more not less distinguished among the clergy ; — and 
among the Laity, men like Dodwell, the learned but some- 
what metaphysical antagonist of Chirk and Collins; and the 
excellent Robert Nelson, author of the Fasts and Festivals. 

It was evident to the calculating mind of William that 
it would be far better policy to conciliate than to deal 
harshly with men like these, llow far the forbearance of 
the Government might have exteuded, it is difficult to 


* UurneVs own 7’tme, vol. ii, p. 28. 
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surmise; uufortuiLately, Turner, Bishop of Ely, had eii- 
in a plot to restore James to the throne. One of liis 
letters had been intercepted, in wliich he says, I speak in 
the plural because 1 write iny elder brother’s sentiments as 
well as my own, and the rest of the family though lessened 
in number.^’ 

Bishops ThomHsS, of Worcester, and Lake, of Chicliestcr 
had already been gathered to their rest. They had both died 
declaring that they would have gone to tlie stake sooner 
than have taken the new oath. Bishop Turner’s eoinplieity 
in a plot to restore James to tlie Tlirone by means of a 
French army is as unquestionable as it is indefensible, but 
even Burnet seems to admit that his allusions to tlu^ Arch- 
bishop and tlie rest of the family^’ were written w ithout 
authority. This event* liowever sealed the previous reso- 
lutions of the Government, and steps were taken to carry 
out, what no earthly Government has power to aeeomplisli, 
tlie removal of the Bishops from their s])iritual ()lli(a»s. The 
State may dispose of temporalities; but nothing but the 
scutenee of the Church can really abrogati! a Bishop’s eom- 
inission. This is not derived from th(‘ State, and the State 
cannot annul it. Erastians may question the eorrc'ctnc.'ss of 
our vie\vs, but we are bdly convinced in our own mind that 
if St. Cyjirian could nut be duly dej)riv(*d of his sacriMl ofllci' 
by Dccius, tlie Bisbojis of our land wield an (Mjually un- 
earthly authority, which cannot be taken from them hy the 
will of tlie civil magistrate, wdicther emanating from auto- 
cratic power, or dejiuted liy the Prime Minister of the day. 

Ill April IbOl, more than a year beyond the limits of the 
Penal Act, greater part of the deprived Bishops were dis- 
placed. Their ninuhers had hecu reduced hy death; only five 
survived. Archlnshop SaiK-roft was ejected from Lambi^tli, 
and, after some scruples, Dr. Tillotson, who owed canonical 
obedience to the Primate, as Dean of Canterbury, consented 
to be consecrated in his room. We must add, to tlu^ g xait 
discredit of a w^cll-known naim^, that in lf>8‘i this Divine bad 
written a letter to Lord 'Wilbam Russell, a short time 
before the execution of that nobleman, in which he argued 
that, according to the law of nature, the rule of Scripture, 
the Christian religion and the declared doctrine of all Pro- 


* A short time previously some ruffian in the Dissenting interest had 
published ‘‘ A modest Enquiry into the Causes of the present Distn sses,” 
ill whiidi h(5 grossly aspersed the Dishops and proposed that they sluoild he 
Witlfid. The Government tried to prevent the publication of Dodwell’s 
noble vindication of the calumniated Fathers. 
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testant Churches, it was not lawful upon any pretence what- 
ever to take up anus^' against the Sovereign ; yet, alas ! in 1691 
he usurps the office of his Metropolitan by the favor of a 
Govern III cut wliioh was based on principles diametrically 
opposed to those which he maintained under the Stuart 
Kings. 

“Archbishop Sancroft died in 1693 ; his successor, Tillotson, 
witliin the year after; and so both rested from their troubles and 
thc'r diHoreiicea. The measures of Government, adopted in the short 
episcopate of Tillotson, and with his sanction, had a deadening in- 
fluence on the Anglican Church. It is a fearful charge to be I*ri- 
matc of I'.nglaiul, whose actings touch on things sacred, and in their 
conseijucnce, for evil or for good, reach beyond his own short earthly 
span. One after another follo\%8 in the line of succession. Shall each, 
in confidence of his own views, presume to modify the teaching of 
the Church? If so, each l*rimate, differing perhaps from those be- 
fore him, and those to come (since each man’s mind is of its own 
character) will, to the extent of his influence, reduce her to a wavering 
and inconstant thing, swayed by every breath of human judgment. 
But the Gliurch, like the rruih on which she is founded, is unchange- 
able. When an Archbi.shop sets his hand to a work of alteration, 
he undertakes what is bevond his power to limit or control. lie may 
sanction but one degree of deviation from the rule handed down to 
him:-“hovv soon, or through whom the next may be taken, is not 
withiy bis range to foresee. But the respoiisiblity must be on him 
who led the vvay^ '1 here is sonuMhing fearful in this thought for 
Bishops, as for I’riiices, and their coonscliors. ’ — pp. dlo-lti. 

Whetlier by accident of design, tlu. cleprival of Ken was 
not ctmied out so rapidl}^ as in the other cases. The Bi- 
slioprit! was odered iu tlie first instance to llie excellent 
Ik veridge, who refused to accept it during the life of the 
rightlal occupant. Dr, Kidder was less scrupulous. And 
tin? expelled Bishop, as soon as he received iutelligeiice 
of tlie appointment, delivered a solemn protest, '^iu his 
Cathedral, from his Pastoral Cliair, publicly asserting liis 
Canonical right, professing tliat he esteemed Iiimself the 
.Canonical Bishop of tlic Diocese, and that he would be 
ready on all occasions to perform iiis pastoral duties.^^ 
We cannot omit, even in an article more than usually 
prolonged, to extract the following powerful description of 
Ken^s departure from his Bishopric. 

“ The same crowds, who but six short years before had welcomed 
him to the Pastoral Chair, now assembled with heavy hearts and tear- 
ful eyes, to bear him from the same place of authority assert his 
canonical rights, consecrated, as they had been, by a zealous and devot- 
ed exercise of them, — to receive his farewell blessing, and his promise 
of never-ceasing prayers on their behalf. How endeared to his flock 
must such a man have been, living constantly among them! How un- 
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speakably valuable hU endeavours, * according to his poor abilities to 
teach them the knowledge and the love of God.’* Hy his example and 
counsels be had been a solace to the afflicted, and the support of hum- 
ble souls, overwhelmed with the burthen of conscious sin ; to ail a 
ghostly father, benefactor and friend; God’s almoner, and the dis- 
penser of his grace. 

‘'There may be something poetical, but not therefore less true, in 
the picture which Mr. Bowles has drawn of the Bishop’s departure 
from his palace. ‘We can easily conceive with what prayers of the 
poor, and how beloved and regretted, Ken bad farewell to the Diocese 
and flock so dear to him; to the palace at Wells, the retired gardens, 
and the silent waters that surrounded tlicm ; to the towers, and to tlie 
devotional harmonies of his Cathedral. Surely it would be no stretch 
of imagination to conceive, that on the drawbridge, as be passed, on 
leaving the abode of independence and peace, a crowd of old and young 
would be assembled, with clasped hands and blessings, to bid him 
farewell. Mild, complacent, yet dignified, on retiring with a peace- 
ful conscience from opulence and station to dependence and poverty, 
as the morning shone on the tiirreied chapel, we naturally imagine 
he may have shed only one tear, when looking back on those inter- 
esting scenes. Perhaps his eye might have rested on the pale faces 
of some of the poor old men and women vvho had partaken of his 
Sunday dinner so often, and heard his discourse, in the old hull ; then, 
and not before, we may conceive 

Some natural tears be dropped, but wiped them soon ; 

Tbe world was all before him, where to seek ^ 

His place of rest; and Providence his guide.' — pp. 300-01. 

A refuge was at hand in the generous protection of hi^* 
old college friend, Lord Weymouth. The deprived Hishop 
found an asylum at Long Lent, the princely residence of this 
nobleman, not many niilcs distant from Wells Cathedral, 
and that Dioeese includes a part of the domain. It was 
here that he passed the greater portion of the last 20 years 
of his life, wlierc, like his nearest prototype, St. Gregory of 
Naziaiizum, (it is his ow n comparison) he 

To sacred verse consigned 
'[’he lust effurts of hU immortal mind — 


employing himself in the composition of his '' Preparations 
for Death, Anodynes of Paiu,’^ Hymns for all the Festi- 
vals in the Ycar,^' and ‘"Songs on Jesus which, though 
thej have no great merit as poetical pieces, contain many 
beautiful and pious thoughts. Otlier writings have been 
falsely attributed to him ; among them a vituperative letter 
reflecting on the memory of Queen Mary bears internal 


* Dedication of the “ Practice of Divine Love*' 
t Bowles’s Life of Ken^ yol. ii, p. 174. 
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evidence that Kon was not the author. He passed his time 
in the beautiful retreat of his old age in very different occu- 
pations. He lived in perfect peace, and solaced himself, in 
ill heath and suffering, with his Relish for Divine Poesy/' 
The beautiful woods and views in the magnificent property 
of Long Leat delighted him with their shades benign" 
and entrancing" prospects. At other times his upper 
chamber," garnished with his books, and far from the hos- 
pitable fulness of the great Hall; — or the society of his 
host and some few valued friends, cheered his declining 
(lays. And here the reflection forces itself upon our mind, 
that, as if the noble family of Thynne were ever to be fore- 
most in providing for those who suffer for righteousnesy sake 
a c(»vert from the storm, it has been the happy distinction 
of the present Marchioness of Bath to offer a resting place 
to a fearless Confessor of our own time, who, in vindication 
of the Church, had exposed himself to trials scarcely infe- 
rior to those which we have now reviewed. Many a warm 
and pious lieart thrilled with gratitude when the parish of 
hrome Selvvood, where the ashes of Ken repose, was ofiered 
to a devoted minister who had left all that he had for 
Christ's sake, and departed, Jiot knowing whither he went, 
sacriticed by a timid Bishop 1 > the clamour of ignorant 
jnol) and its unprincipled an irchs. The ilh strioiis Lady, 
whose [)ardon ^ve should desire for this mention of her name, 
(;o»ild i<::. have paid a more pleasing tribute to the virtues of 
licr aiiecstor and the memory of his venerable guest. 

To returji for a moment to tlie Noii-jurors ; as the Bishops 
still claimed canonical authority, and many persons among the 
Clergy, Nobility and Cirtntry acknowledged their title, this 
of itself produced a schism in the Church. But a great (ques- 
tion ensued whether or not any measures should be taken 
to coutiriue the ordinations, and thus to perpetuate the 
.division. After much debate the leading Non-ju ‘ors deter- 
mined to sustain the line of succession in their own body. 
The Primate had nominated Bishop Lloyd, of Norwich, as 
liis Vicar-General, and Bishops Hickes and Wagstaffe were 
consecrated on the 23rd February 1694, the one as Suffragan 
of Thetford and the other as Suffragan of Ipswich. The 
Bishop of Bath and Wells had always been opposed to this 
measure, and Dodw^ell and Nelson, as well as Kettlewell, so 
far concurred in his opinion, that when Ken remained, in 
1710, the sole survivor of the deprived Fathers, these two 
eminent laymen enquired whether he challenged their obe- 
dience, and receiving answer ' in the negative, conformed to 
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the Established Church. In fact, on the death of the in- 
truding Bishop Kidder, who was crushed to death in the 
episcopal Palace by the fall of a stack of chimneys during 
Ihe storm which DeEoc has commemorated, in tlie year 
1703, Ken had already ceded his rights to one whom he 
dearly loved and respected, his fellow-collegian Hooper, Avho 
was prevailed upon to accept the mitre, after he had vain- 
ly exerted all possible persuasion to induce Bishop Ken to 
resume his office ; tlie Queen herself having cordially approv- 
ed of this suggestion. It appears therefore that tlic mode- 
i*atc and peace-loving spirit of Ken was mainly instrumental 
in healing the schism which had taken place ; — for although 
the Non-juring Communion feebly existed till the death of 
Ih*. Gordon, the last Bishop of this succession, in 1779, yet 
tlie cession of his rights in lIoo])cr’s favour, and still more 
his refusal to claim canonical obedience when all the other 
flcprived Bishops had passed away, proved in the highest 
(leg rcc influential in restoring tlio unity of the Cluireli. 
Not long after he luad been permitted to do such essential 
service in accomplishing this work of love, this lioly servant 
of God died at Long Leat. The words of his Will av(! a mani- 
festo of the principles for w hi el i lie lived and sullcrcd. They 
arc words of which cv(!rv syllable sliould find an echo in 
the licarts of all wlio w'ould die in the true Religion of tlic 
Church of Christ. 

As for my religion, 1 die in the Holy, Catholic and Ajios- 
tolic Eaitli, ])rofcsscd by the whole Church before the dis- 
union of East and AVest; more particularly I die in the 
Commnnion of tlie Church of England, as it stands distin- 
guished from all Papal and Puritan innovations, and as it 
adheres to the doctrine of the Crosse.’^ 

lie had always travelled with his shroud; and before his 
death he put it on with his owti hands, and thus w^aited for 
the coming of his Lord. lie w^as buried in the eliurcbyard 
of Fromc Sclwood, just under the eastern window of the 
chancel, on the 21st March, 1710; — for so great was the 
j cverencc with which lie regarded the interior of the sanct- 
uary, the place where God’s honour dw ells, that by his own 
desire, he was laid in the chureli ^ard to repose among the 
poorest of his flock. 

We siiall merely add a very brief notice of Ken’s theolo- 
gical opinions as bearing on the distinctive principles of the 
Church on which the Holy Gliost had made him an overseer. 
Nothing can be more explicit than his catholic exposition of 
the Jpioly Sacrament. 
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OF BAPTISM. 

“In this laver of llegeneration we are born again by water 
and the Spirit, by a new birth unto righteousness ; that as 
tlie natural birth propagated sin, our spiritual birth should 
propagate grace. * * * Christ in our Baptism doth give us 
the holy Spirit of love, to be the principle of a new life and 
of love in us, to infuse into our souls a supernatural, habi- 
tual grace and ability to serve and love Him. It was His 
compassionate love that when we were conceived and born 
ill sin, of sinful parents, when we sprung from a root 
wholly corrupt, and were all children of wrath, in our Bap- 
tism made us children of His own heavenly Father by a- 
doption and graces • when we were heirs of Hell, made us 
lieivs of Heaven, even joint-heirs with Ilis owui self of His 
own glory. 


Ilis teaching was no less truly Anglican, i.e. equally 
distinguished from Roman and Ziiingliaii error, on the 
doctrine 

OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST. * 

“I Ijclievo,^^ he writes in his Manual of Prayers for the 
VVinehester scliolars^ Thy uly and Thy blood to be as 
really present in the holy S'.crament as Tfy divine power 
can make it ; though the manner of Thy mysterious pre- 
sence T eaiinot compreheud, ' t 


l ie was equally careful to instruct Ins Clergy aright on the 
duty 


OF DAILY PRAYER. 

“But your greatest zeal must be spent for the public pray- 
ers, in the constant and devout use of wliicli tlie public 
• safety, botli of Church and State, is liighly cnneeii ol : /yc sure 
theu to offer up to God etwri/ dap the Morning and Evening 
Prayers. This 1 might enjoin you to doe on your canoni(;al 
obedience, but for lovers sake I rather beseech you. Be not 
discouraged, if but few" come to ^ the solemn assemblies 
but go to Hhc house of prayer’ where ‘ God is well known 
for a sure refuge go though you go alone, or but with one 
besides yourself.^t 


Exposition of the Church Catechism^ 8vo. Ed. 168G, p. 136. 
t Manual of Prayers, p. 73. 

:}: Pastoral Letter irom the Bishop of Bath and Wells. 4to, 1688. 
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His own example was the best admonition on the subject 

OF CATECHIZING. 

Not only in his Cathedral did he ordain, confirm, and 
catechize; but in the summer time he went about to the 
large Parish Churches, where he would preach twice and 
catechize the children.^’* 

Ill practice, he who almost made a sin of abstinence,'^ 
was even stricter than the precept which his celebrated 
Sermon on Daniel has preserved on the subject 

OF FASTING. 

Nothing is more plain than this, that Daniel did not 
think the bare abstaining from flesh to be fasting, when 
in the meantime wo indulge ourselves in all the most 
palatable wines and all the luxury of banquets. This is 
a licentious notion, which rose by tlie decay of Christian 
piety. ♦ 

Jj: * 5|: * 

The ancient Christians knew no such distinction between 
fish and flesli — their Lenten fare was bread and water and 
salt ; and their first meal on fasting day s was not till th(j 
evening. I mention this example to show you what the 
ancients thought fasting, ^nd how they kept Lent : 1 do not 
exhort you to follow them any further than either our 
climate and our constitutions will bear ; but we may easily 
follow Daniel in abstaining from wine and from the more 
pleasurable meats ; and such an abstinence as this, with such 
a mourning for our own sins and the sins of others, is the 
proper exercise of a primitive spirit during all the weeks 
of Lent."t 

Thus lived, taught, suffered, and departed to liis rest, this 
incomparable Bishop of our English Church. He was in all 
respects a man of real sanctity, doing all to the honour of 
his God. 

His charity was unbounded. When the persecuted Hu- 
guenots, 50,000 of whom were refugees in England, ap- 


* Hawkins’s Life of Ken. p. 14. 

t A Beiiaion preached in the Kinffg Chapel at Whitehall in Lent 1085. 
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pealed to our nation for the relief of their necessities, the 
Bishop of Bath and Wells had thought it too little to contri- 
bute nearly .i>4,00(). 

II is habit of prayer at different periods of the day and 
night, was never omitted for any interruption. He would rise 
at one or two o^clock in the morning to offer his petition at 
the Throne of Grace. 

The permanence of his long friendship with the amiable 
Dr. Hooper and the exemplary Lord Weymouth shows the 
sincerity and constancy of his attachments. 

In his Episcopal office wc have already seen him devoting 
himself to the least elevated duties of the ministry, to cate- 
chizing the poor children of his Diocese, no less than the 
higlicr functions of Ordination and Confirmation. 

Attached as he was to the Apostolic discipline of his 
Church, he was so much respected and beloved by men of 
other sentiments, tluat an eminent Dissenter in the city 
ofl'ercd bail when he was committed to the Tower. 

In his intercourse with Princes and the circumstances of 
his pul)]ic life, necessity constantly imposed stern duties 
upon him, to which his meek and quiet spirit would almost 
have^ seemed to be uncrpial ; l)ut simplicity of purpose, and 
the steadfastness of his holy ]>rinciples, enabled Jiim to rise 
sujKU'ior to every trial. 

Ho wns the most loyal of subjects, yet the law of God con- 
straiuod him personally lo c;;pj8c three Kings. 

He \v?is the most gentle of advisers ; yet purity of the 
cornmajidiiumt which he had received compelled him to 
‘‘ rcpro\'e ndult(U’y with the holy courage of the Baptist even 
ill the pahic(?s'’ of Wibiam and Charles the Second. In 
sliort he seems to have united all the great qualities which 
wc have learned to admire in the holy Chui’v hmen of primi- 
tive times. When lie stood before James 11. with the 
])etitioii of the seven Bishops, he was animated by the same 
•sjiirii: whicli had prevailed of old again l tlie Arianism 
of Constantine. When he protested wi^ii his heroic brethren 
against the authority and acts of the latitiidinarian William, 
he was vindicating those Catholic principles which the primi- 
tive Bishops had asserted against the governments of their 
day, during the intrusions of Constantins and the iiidiflPerent- 
ism of Jovian. 

The ruling motive of all his actions was simple rectitude, 
and an entire reference of his conduct to the declared will 
of God. This enabled him to reconcile, as he himself ex- 
presses it, “ policy and religion, business and devotion. 
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abstinence and abundance, greatness and goodness, magnani- 
mity and humility, power and subjoetion, authority and 
adability, conversation and retirement, interest and integri- 
ty, Heave II and the Court, the favour of God and the favour 
of the King/'* 

Or to sum up his character in the words of the same elo- 
quent Sermon. He had 'Mearnt like Daniel humility by 
aiUictioii, purity by temperance; to keep his graces alive by 
prayer, and frequenting his oratory ; to subdue rebellious 
nature by fasting and mortifications." He had learnt'^ a 
universal obligingness and benignity, an awful love to bis 
Prince, constant fidelity, an undaunted courage, an unwea- 
ried zeal in serving him." And to all tliese he adiled an 
equal mixture of the wisfloin of the serpent and of the inno- 
cence of the dove, an iiioflensive conversation, a clear inte- 
grity, and an impartial justice to all within liis sphere. 

Altliough we liave done our best to convey a favonralile 
idea of the volume before us, we liavc not culled lialf its 
beauties. Many passages are written in a high order of 
eloquence, and descriptions of scenes and jilaees are truth- 
ful and grapliig. The main purpose of tlie work has bi’cii 
admirably sustained tlirougbout. It comprehends a ci^pions 
but most intoresting narrative of the exciting sera with wliieli 
it is concerned, but this is never permitted to interrupt the 
thread of the biographical memoir. There lias been no liook- 
raakiug. Nothing has been introduced which does not ini- 
mcdiutely bear on the conduct and character of Ken, yet 
we know no work of equal size which presents so just and 
concise a view of the Kevolntion of 1688. Even in this 
liglit wc consider it a valuable addition to a library ; but it is 
justly entitled to the higher praise of setting before us, for 
the first time, a real portrait, in a complete and interesting 
style, of one who was hitherto too little known, an eminent 
Anglo-Catholic Ilisliop and Confessor, and one of the chief 
of our English Saints, “ 


* Serinon on Danul. 
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evening hymn, 


Fac-shnile of ihe Original Tune of Bishop Ken\^ Evening 


Tlit^ Tuue. 

A*#* ■*. 1 1f* 
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Hymn by TalliH^ in Archbishop Parker*s Psalter, 




itkning hymn. 
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VII. 

A PAIR OF PICTURES. 

I.-THE CHURCH AMONG THE HEATHEN. 

Chance led my steps one Sunday evening to the door of 
a Native Christian Church belonging to one of the Missions 
at one of the largest towns in India. The bells were chim- 
ing from the tower, tiiat sweetest of sounds : the hands of 
the clock [jointed to the hour of five, and the congregation 
were flocking in at the door — men, women, and children. 
There was something soothing in the sight: — a dream of the 
past came over me — of the absent and of home, associated 
with feelings of religion and purity. My better spirit 
triumphed ; the worldly vocations, (for prosecuting which on 
the Sabbath may God forgive me!) were forgotten, and join- 
ing the simple crowd, with uncovered head and reverential 
feelings, 1 entered. 

It has been mine to sit in the Churches, and join in the 
worship of many branches of the great family of Christians, 
— in far and distant countries — in divers and sundry languages; 
in the cold and formal worship of Northern, — in the ardent 
and soul-felt adoration of Southern Phirope — in the evan- 
g( li«»al devotions of the Reformed Church of I^ngland — in 
the dark and nn.slghtlv orat^eiesof poor degraded Syria ; — 
hut though many ) ears a r sidoiit iii India 'I own it to my 
siiame), this was tlie first time that 1 luid joined in the pray- 
ers of tile chosen few of those millions, whose destinies we 
govern. 

The building was liandsome and appropriate. Art and 
wealth had lent their assistance to the decoration of the 
House of God, hut with simplicity there was that which 
was snflieiently distinctive from the ornaments of ordinary 
houses to recall wandering thoughts to a recollection of the 
place : but there was notliing calculated to transform the 
, House into a Temple, or to lead weak mind^- to s oppose that 
the dtad walls constituted (4jrisC,s Cluircb, and not the liv- 
ing [jersons of the congregation. Here at least no pride or 
pomp of circumstance disfigured the equality of the wor- 
shippers ; no shining emblems of ephemeral station disho- 
noured the assemlily of the P'aithful ; the floor sounded to 
no clank of martial tread ; the sun, as it streamed through 
the windows, lighted on no dazzling insignia or scarlet trap- 
pings : — in tliis assemblage, he that was the least was even 
as tlie greatest. 
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I looked down the nave with interest and heart-felt plea- 
sure. According to the custom of Oriental Churches the 
sexes wt're divided. On the one side the men and boys of the 
congregation — on the other the matrons, young women and 
children. Nearly all were clothed in white; — the men were 
bareheaded as well as barefooted, the reason for which I 
did not understand, such not being the practice of Oriental 
Churches elsewhere, and manifestly inconvenient, and as such 
to be avoided. The women had tlieir heads decrently covered 
in tlie folds of their scarfs. I saw many sweet expressive 
faces, reminding one of the blessed Virgin-Mother, not 
fearing, in the simple confidence of female virtue, to look in 
the faces of their husbands, their parents, and their accjuaint - 
ances, — proud of the conceded privilege of equality with 
their helpmates, with hopes for the future dependent on their 
own exertions; not shrinking from the recollection of a past 
stained by corruption and degradation. Christianity, if thou 
hast done this alone, — restoring the modest blush of inno- 
cence to conscious and fearless virtue, — thou art the Bene- 
factor of our Race 1 

But the scM'vice has commenced ; a kind hand supplies me 
with the Book of Life, and the Book of Prayer; and that 
language, which had hitherto been familiar to me only as 
an expression of the worst passions of the governed, and tin? 
impracticable regulations of the Ruler, was pow for the first 
time the vehicle, to niy ears, of praise arid prayer. Dis.sotri- 
aled from lhf‘ir familiar worils, which are mendy tlu; outward 
teneineuis of the inward spirit, the moving Admonition of 
*the Priest, the humble Confession of the Peo|)le, the Ahsolu- 
tion — complete, but conditional — came back to \ny senses as 
Jin old strain of familiar music, long heard, and often from 
loved and revered lips; — now first fully felt, when ringing 
from the chords of a new and hitherto untried instrument. 
Many are the languages of men — one the language of (iod. 
How is it, that the voices of the ciiildren, responding in their 
deep and ringing chorus, (though the words are in a strange 
tongue,) bring back so truly, so vividly, forgotten Sabbaths 
and distant Churches Is it that there is hut one sound for 
prayer and pniise — that human penitence can be expressed 
but in one tone? Is it thus that the loud Hosannahs of the 
denizens of the earth will be collected in one joyful chorus 
at the day of the Second Coming ? Is this tlie cry of the 
CJierubin and Seraphim ? Be that as it may ; — I was struck 
and delighted bv the devout and attentive behaviour of the 
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coD^re^^atioii : — wlicn two or three are thus joined together, 
Ho will surely ho in the midst of them. 

The Psalms and First Lesson were omitted, that the 
Service might not be too long, and at the close of the 
Second LeSvSon followed the SacTameiit of Infant Baptism; 
and now I became aware of aiiother feature of order in 
this well arranged congregation, which from llie position of 
my seat had hitherto escaped my observation. In front 
of tile Font, hut with their backs turned towards, and 
concealed from, the rest of the Church, sat wdth solemn, 
thoughtful and reverent faces those in whom the Spirit of 
God was wf)rking for their salvation : they were iu but not of 
our body, they were candidates, awaiting Baptism when they 
liad passed their ordcail, and by their consistent conduct in 
tlu‘ jjasi had gi\'en earnests for t\\o fatare : seated they were in 
front of the P\)nt, the waters of which were to them for a 
season denied, while they beheld the new born Babe, un- 
conscious of all taint, even that of hereditary sin, admitted 
hefon* their eyes into the Covenant, which they wore com- 
nuMJcing to aj)preciate. Never till then had I fully rei!(jg- 
ni/ed, or been sufficiently thankful for, the blessing of 
being born of a Cliristiaii stock, with no fiery ordeal to go 
ihrowgli ; no parents, friends and all to desert for His 
Siike ; no sad, mournful, but l eloved and regietted associ- 
atiofis of the pjist to look lingeringly back upon ; no doubt- 
ful, SCO' ned and opprobrious future lo anticipate. I felt 
that tie y had something to wisii for, which I had already in 
possession; something, for which they paii. e. great price, 
luit which to me wais a birthright, — not the right of being 
a Briton, but the privilege of being born a Christian. But 
great will he their reward. Cliristiaii children of Chris- 
tian parents ! feel for them, and do not in your pride 
de.spise tlie w^cak and failing brother I Measure your own 
strength ! 

Two infants were presented to be baptized, — their sw^ar- 
thy*little faces peeping out of their white garments, and 
contrasting strangely with the fair hand aiid face of the 
Minister. Here the white man appeared in his true and 
proper dignity ! — not the exterminator, the stranger, the 
ruler by a strong arm, the enforcer of arbitrary laws — the 
one that is bowed down to, and yet shunned in the streets; 
that is openly courted, yet secretly scoffed at and despised 
as unclean — here I saw the race of the Saxon bestowing on 
their subject jieople a greater skill than the science of arms, 
a greater miracle than the triumph of manufactures. We 
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are a mighty, strong, and wise people : — we have coiujiiered 
countries unknown to the Romans ; we have measured the 
paths of the Heavens with a far-distending radius denied to 
the Greeks ; the achievements of our present surpass the 
wonders of their past ; but here we spontaneously convey to 
our subjects that treasure, of which they knew not, but 
which in the midst of our wealth we value the most : — that 
strength, to which they never arrived, but which in the 
midst of our pride is our greatest glory, — the shame of the 
Cross, and the m 5 ^stery of Salvation. Who is the lowest in 
the cjTS of the world amidst the congregation ? Upon whom 
have the doubtful gifts of fortune fallen thicker ? J3nt the 
Priest takes the child of either in his arms, washes away the 
sins in which his mother conceived him, and signs him with 
that sign, of which he <night never to be shamed. 

The sponsors knelt reverently round, and made their 
answers with feeling. 1 looked into the hard feittures of 
these men, to see if any hidden sign woiild betray a difier- 
enee between him and his heathen brother, any Hash of 
intelligence sparkle from the eye of the mind whirii had 
comprehended such truths, 'fhere was none. IJe that 
readeth the heart will judge what it is forbidden for man to 
know. • 

Then followed the three Colh^cts, the Prayer for the Queen, 
the Royal Family, the Clergy, Parliament, and all conditions' 
of Men, and I wondered, as 1 saw the lips of the women and 
girls articulating the words Victoria and Albert, what idea they 
connected with the same, what strafige pictures they had 
drawn in their simple minds of the Royal C'oupie, and tlie 
little Shazadahs : — I could almost have wislied that the 
prayer of native congregations were reserved sim [>ly for 
those in authority over them. In the Papal States alone 
prayers are in a marked manner not oflered up in behalf of 
the authorities, under whose protection the congregation 
assemble. 

After the Prayers followed a Hymn, sang by the congre- 
gation to the accompaniment of a Harmouicum, played by 
one of the junior inembers of the Mission : the chaunt from 
the Hindostanee Hymn-book, lately published at Calcutta, 
possessing apparently but slight poetical merit, but well 
suited to the place, and well sung, shewing that the Natives 
of the country have a full appreciation of the system of 
European music:— hut while the Hosannah was swelling up 
to the roof beams from these untutored lips, I beheld 
through the windows, which open down to the ground, the 
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cortege of a wealthy Rajah sweeping by under the walls of the 
sacred edifice. 1 heard the rattle of his etpiipage, as every 
screw and bolt gave a music of its own : — I could see from 
where I stood the ignorant wretch — this bloated abomina- 
tion of a man, contemptuously smiling, as the voices of the 
congregation reached him: — 1 saw the low truckling flatterer 
leaning over from the back seat, and with finger pointing to 
the building, and chuckling laugh, telling what I knew to 
be some false scandal, hia version of what was going on in 
the interior. . I saw the whole at a glance, and comprehend- 
ed it ; but busy memory, roused by the incident, bore me 
back many a century to the upper chamber of Troas,^^ to 

the school of 4Vrannus.^’ I thought of the early Chris- 
tians at Atlu‘ns, at Corinth, at Ephesus, and at Rome: thus 
and thus, as this debased Rajah now, did the noble Roman, 
the [)hiloso})hic Greek, great in tlie power of science and 
arms, once ride by lolling in their higas,” perhaps talking 
flippantly, jierhajis discussing seriously the manners and cus- 
toms of tins n(‘w se(‘t ; — tliese worshippers in the Catacombs. 
AVith tluMU was the flatterer, and busy mocker — the sarcastic 
stoic — the lively atlu'ist — the sycophantic eunuch, to tell 
ridiculous stories for the>e good easy men to believe. I 
thought of tlies(’ things, and (iod i’()rgi\‘(‘ me, if ./ triumphed, 
when I dwelt on the triumplr ; of G '>j's Revelations, and 
anf 'icipalal now 1 naie standing erect the 

sign of (he (.d’oss in liie ])ia(!(* wheia the early Christians 
fought oter the manner oi nam in the Roman Am[>hitheatre : 
1 liave stood on the Areojiagus to eont<'mplaK. tl,e ruins of the 
Parthenon, wondering how it looked when St. Paul spoke 
of Christ and the Resurrection : my voice has rung along the 
silent shores of Ionia — •’ Demetrius, surely tliy craft is in 
danger — where is tliy Gr<’at Diana of the Ephi^sians? ' — no 
sound is heard in reply but the splashing of t{»e wa\es of the 
Ocean. Returning from the |»ast, in the full confidence of 
^Faith, I pondered on what would be the fate of the great 
and wicked city around me. Will not a day arrive when that 
gilded pinnacle shining in the sun will be torn down, when 
those tapering minarets will be laid low ? Will it not be 
more tolerable for Sodom and Gomorrha in the day of Judg- 
ment, than for that city, in which the Word of God is daily 
preached in the streets — in whose eav‘:5 the bells of this 
Church are ringing weekly warnings for repentance ? Will 
not the men of Nineveh rise up in judgment against 
them ? 

But the Psalm has been finished, and the Sermon com- 
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mencetl : no new faiigled theories, no polemical discussions, 
no metaphysical distinctions, fell from the lips of the Rever* 
end Preacher. I heard a father addressini^ his own chil- 
dren, expoandinir simple Scripture narrative with simpler 
applications. I turned back, and noticed the mouth opened 
in interest, the neck outstretched to catch each word — I 
saw children han£jin<? on the familiar notes of the father. 
“ We are told how Noal) in obedience to divine authority 
built the ark, how he and his family entered into it, and 
closed the door ; — how the wicked scoffed and jeered at 
hjim : — how at length the rain did descend — the fountains of 
the deep V'cre oj)ene(l, the wicked utterly destroyed, but 
those few in the Ark saved. — This Church, my brethren, is 
the Ark; over this wicked city is imjiemlini^ the Delude : 
hasten ye in.” I'lie [)ai^e of Scripture further on supj)lies 
new morals, and fresli consolation. ‘‘ We hear how Abraham, 
trusting in God, nothing doubting, left his country and 
kindred, things the nearest and dearest, to go he knew not 
whitlier: — yet his faith was rewarded. And ye, my Bre- 
thren, who have sa(!rilieed the ties of home for II is sake, if 
ye ‘ emlurc to the end,’ will ye not have your reward also ?” 
No wide gulf separates the Preaclier from his hearers : if 
he pro[)ounds a subject interrogatively, the answer ap^)ears 
to burst from the lips of ati eager listener, and receives no 
check. We feel that one and all have derived instruction 
from such expositions, and comfort from such coinifcHds. 
Sincerely we pray that the words may rest grafted in oiir 
hearts — the peace of God on the congregation, as they meek- 
ly and reverently disperse to their homes. 

And wlio are the good — the great men, who have wrought 
this wondrous work ? Whose hands have offered this incense 
of sweet savour U) the Most High ? Who arc those, who 
have taken the new Jerusalem from the Jebusites, and plant- 
ed this new Canaan in tlie land of the Heathen ? Who have 
kept together these ten righteous, if peradventure for their^ 
sake the wicked city may be spared ? There sit they~the 
shepherds among their flock, the Christian warriors reposing 
with their armour off after the combat. On their breasts 
are no proud insignia of battles that they have fouglit, of 
victories that they have won : but with a good fight tliey 
have carried the entrenchments of Sin and Satan, and have 
the one Cross engraved on their hearts. They have not sat on 
earthly judgment seats, they have not collected the tribute of 
nations, but they will hereafter sit upon thrones judging the 
heathen — they will hereafter gather in the full harvest of re- 
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deemed souls. They have no precedence given them in 
mortal assemblies, but they will be reckoned among the 
Angels of Heaven. They have not ruled the stormy strug- 
gles of rnan’K bad heart ; they have guided the economy of 
the soul, and they will be clothed in white hereafter. 

I never see a Missionary, but I blame my fate, that I am 
not of them. Are they not to be envied whose duties in 
this world harmonize with those of the next ; zeal in their 
earthly vocations promoting, not, as with us, retarding, the 
work of their own salvation ? They stand among the Hea- 
then, as an ensign of what eacli of us values most: — tl# 
General represents our victorious arms, the Governor our 
triumphs of administration, hut the Missionary displays our 
• virtues, our patience, our Christian charity — and shall we 
not he proud of him ? I asked myself how is it that so few 
of Kngland's learned and pious sons select this profession. 
The vision of one man from Macedonia took St. Paul across 
the Hellespont, and will --no one cross the Indian Ocean for 
the millions, not in vision, hut in reality ? Will no young 
Augustine spring up to repay the debt of the Oecideut to 
the Orient — to bring back the Sun to the East ? Had I life 
to begin again, this would be my choice — the glories and 
profits of other professions are but as vanity. We have 
fought battles — tliey are scarc<‘ly knovvii beyond the nar- 
row limit of the oclio of t)\e tvinnun. We have ruled over 
])rovinces — our fame is a« soon forgotten, as we are gone. 
But sliotiid we have saved souls, a long line of (hiristi- 
ans will carry back the legends of their family to our 
era, ami entwine our names with tlie golden tliread of grate- 
ful tlianksgiving ! Who remembers the. Generals — the 
Proconsuls of the time of the Chesars ? Who remembers 
not the Apostles ? 

Thence glanced my thoughts to the early converts, tliose 
who had honu' the heat of the day, on whose foreheads I had 
traced the lines of sorrow and early affliction (for the chain 
of the world is still dear to us) softened, yet not eftaced, by 
the sweet smile of faith and resignation. Perhaps in the re- 
cords of this Church will be handed down, as household 
words, the names of these early saints, who, when Christian- 
ity was young, forsook all things for His sake. When far 
and wide over this beautiful, and to me beloved land, in vil- 
lage and in town, floats the ensign of the Ooss amidst a 
Christian people, then on many a Sabbath evening, when 
young and old are gathered together for reading and medita- 
tion, will their tale be told : old men will point to ruined tern- 
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pics, and tell to wondering ears, how once Idolatry existed in 
this land : — soft, tender, womanly checks will be stained 
wit h tears at the sufferings of these St. Stephens ; young, 
manly hearts will glow in sympathy with the intrepid brav- 
ery of the Indian St. Pauls. 

We are standing on the threshold of mighty events — per- 
haps there ma}' be some amongst us, who will tarry till lie 
comes. In the early Christian Church wc can trace three 
stages; — the tirst, when a few obscure men professed an un- 
known and unappreciated Faith, j)ersecutc(l by fanaticism, 
#h 1 crushed by igiiorancc'. jMiracles had long since ceased ; 
the gift of the Holy Cliost no loiigcn* visibly descended, but 
the second stage was S{)on arrived at, — thriving congrega- 
tions began to erect their lu'ads amidst their neighbours, and* 
mantain their rights, with the tacit allowance, if iu)t the 
sanction, of the Ciovennnent. Within three hundred years 
the Temple is hurled down, and the Cross erected in the 
Market-place. • 

A few months ago it was my fortunate lot to join in the 
Protestant worsliip <4 a few sincere and sturdy C’hristians in 
an upper room at Nazareth : — no pn‘achiiig allowed in the 
streets, no edifict's dedicated to worsliip: :ill fear, trembling, 
and the possibility of oppression and onlrag(‘, but for the 
broad yEgis of Consular England : here we have the first 
stage before our eyes. In the Church in which I now 
stand, I rccogni/e the features of the second stage : the 
well-ordered congregaticni, the voice of the Preacher in the 
highways calling loudly to n'pcntaucc, the modest tower 
rising up in the outskirts of the town — the hell calling 
cheerily to prayers, and this under the sc(‘ptre of Ihig- 
land in her cultuiies. 'I’hriee ha[)[>y England ! the cxt(‘Mt 
of your conquests ^vill he forgotten, for those of (ienghis 
and Timour have perished: hut your Missions will never 1 k‘ 
forgotten, for tlu‘y will have gi\en religiiui to thousands, 
and the time will come, when the great idol will he thrown 
down. 

Wiio w'ould not then be a Missionary — the Great King’s 
Megsenger, wdiose treasure is laid up in Heaven ? Those 
who cannot attain this high oflice, must give of their wealth, 
must give of their pittance, must pray for them, as I did, as 
I followed the last of the congregation out of the door, 
thinking how sad w^ould be the day, wdieii, like Alexander, 
w^e liad 110 more countries to conquer and convert, — how' 
happy for us to see so rich a iiarvest gladdening the heart of 
the Labourer in the Vineyard r 
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The everiinjy was closing, and a drizzling rain falling, as 1 
returned into the outer world — but the picture of what I 
had seen clung to me, and had I to choose again, I would be 
a Missionary. 


it.- DEATH IN INDIA. 

In the course ol'the present year Death deprived me of a 
vi>ry dear and valued friend: — though dead, his memory 
still liveth. 

I had known him only a few months. Chance hafl 
1 brown us tog(‘ther, ])ut true frieiHiships, sucli as link h(?art to 
heart, ai*e of short growth. With some we may live, we may 

* know tli(*m for years, yet the trcasnro-lioiise of the aftections 
has never been unlocked, there has no sympathetic bond : 
— such was not the ease with us : from the first day that wo 
clasped each other^s hand, wo were friends. 

II (» had fiiults — who has not ? I am not describing the 
acliievcmients of a hero, but of one who, a few weeks ago, 
moved among us. Hut liis faults he acktiowlcdged like a man, 
and like Christian ho .strove to correct them. He had 
numbered but tw(*ntv-one summers ; he was still in all the 
glory* of youth ; but some portion of maturor wisdom had 
found its way to his h(*art. In the days of his youth he rc- 
miun bored liis Creator, and honour be te those who bad trained 
up tho < hild in tlie right way . Honour to those kind and judi- 
cious fncnids who had guided his .steps, and taught him whore 
to jdace his alfections. Verily in his not untimely end tliey 
have rea-jied their reward. 

It seems to me still like a dream ; I have scarcely I'ealizod 
his loss. His voice still sounds in my ears; 1 see his cheerful 
face at tlie board ; I hear pleasureful ly, though doubtingly, his 
cnthu.siastic plans for the future, his schemes of benevolence, 
sketclu^d out to embrace a long life. How many a subject 
^lid v^e run over of classic lore or local interest ? How oft(?n 
did wo cheat the night of its rest in disciis.sions not unpro- 
fitable, inasmucli as they tended back always to one subject 
which to him was the paramount thought. A prophetic in- 
telligence aj>pears to have possess(?d him, for at one time he 
was speculating on the future occupations of the blessed — 
at another roj)cating thoughtfully the address of Hadrian to 
his soul. Any instance of sudden deatli would draw from him 
serious remark. I knew tliat he was devout in the reading 
of the Scriptures, and have seen him kneeling in secret 
prayer. 
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All these things now come back upon me. Many, wise 
after the event, pretend to have expected his early death, and 
to liave detected signs of decay. 1 saw them not. I beheld 
only the youth in his opening* prime — the young and strong, 
who also cherished noble longings for the battle of life : — no 
wrinkle of care, no line of sorrow, had marked that smooth 
cheek ; no languor of oriental summers, no long nights of 
feverish w^atching, had dimmed tliat sparkling eye. I saw in 
him generosity, perhaps exceeding tlie bounds of prudence, 
the gay Hope by flattering Fancy fed, tlio ambition for 
distinction, tlie briglit anticipations for the futun? ; burning 
zeal, high principles, and strong determination; the lieart that 
could plan the good enterprize, the hand that could execute 
the benevolent action. Years liad chilled tliese feelings in 
my breast: zeal, ambition, bright anticipations were all gone, 
but, mindful of an ancient flame, I acknowledged in another 
the traces of what once had been. 

And all this is gone — all struck low in a few brief days. 
Alas ! bow often in tbc3 first years of Indian life are the 
brightest hopes dashed ! How many a noble boy falls an 
untimely victim ! 

It was in the sickly months that he began to ail ; at first 
slight complaints, and unsuccessful remedies. Tlieh the 
shadow s began to close round him ; liis nervous ternpera- 
iiient aided the approach of the disease ; liis cheerful 
laugli cc{is(»d, and he no longer went abroad, but w^as con- 
fined to liis couch. I will not say that he feared death, hut, 
unused to illness, he anticipated it from the first. He read the 
Bible as usual, which w^as alw^ays beside him, not seizing it 
then, as drow^ning landsmen seize the anchor of salvation 
w ith unpractised hand, but clasping, as his consolation in sick- 
ness, the Book wliicdi had been the charm of the days of his 
health. His friends talked to him, and strove to cheer him, 
and tried to shake off the melancholy which liad pre-occupied 
him. We spoke of the topics which once used to jdease.him ; 
the sermons of the sabbath, whicli he had been unable to hear, 
were detailed to him and discussed as in happier days. The 
body was weaker, still the intellect was bright. At length his 
ears grew dull from the effect of medicine ; all interchange 
of mental thoughts then ceased, and the friend became even 
as ^ stranger. 

Did I think he was dying? Did it pass through my mind, 
that thy days were numbered? Oh! had I done so, how 
would 1 have redoubled my attention to win one smile of 
thanks ! But my eyes were darkened ; the lamp of Hope burnt 
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brightly, and I knew not what was impending. The fever 
rose and sank, but the patient sank always ; like the glimmer 
of the expiring taper, the divine })rincif>le of life flashed up- 
wards. All that devoted attention, all that the skill of mortals 
can do to arrejst Death, was done. He spoke little, he heard 
nothing. Interest for things of this w^orld seemed to die in him. 
The Bible was no longer opened, though always at hand : 
even those nu^ssengers of Hope, those winged ambassadors of 
Love, that month by month cheer the exile’s heart, remained 
unopened and uncared lor by his side. 

What thoughts passed through his busy brain during those 
long, and to him noiseless, days? On what did he ponder in 
anxious tliought during those lonely nights? As the lengthen- 

•ing shadows of the evening fell, as the light of the setting sun, 
pouring in in a golden shower, played upon the w^alls of his 
sick cliamber, as the cooing of the doves, the busy murmur 
of the insect tribe, told of the coming of the evening, did he 
rejoice that the day was gone ? Or after the tedious watches 
of a sleepless night, did he welcome back the dim twilight 
of the Indian morn ? Did he then in thought wander back 
to the hills of Cheviot, and the shores of Solway, never 
again to bo revisited ! Did in his dreaming wakenings bright 
eyes •beam kindly, and loved forms appear to soothe that 
tlirobbing heart ? Did soft hands in iancy smooth his pillow 
and touch that aching fuow ? Or did his innate piety triumph 
over his earthly atfectioiis ? Did the prospect of Heaven draw 
away his thoughts even from her who had shewn the way, 
and was lie tlien picturing to himself the mansions of the 
l>I(\st? Did he know that he was going? Had he ought that 
he strove in vain to say ? any tender message of love to 
Ic^av e to those behind ? any thoughtful warning to convey to 
those in wlioso welfare he felt interested ? any banished 
friendship to implore, any evil action to crave pardon for, 
any hasty word to atone ? 

, I ^ knew not. O God! be with us in these hours: inspire 
us with good resolutions — strengthen oiir convictions in health, 
and give us grace to cling to them in the dying hour, and, when 
that last sh»ep seals our eyes, be then nigh ! — thus thought I, 
as doubt was followed by anxiety, as anxiety was scarcely 
combated by faint hope, as at length that yielded to despair. 

Is he then lo die — to go we know not whither, and lie in 
corruption ? Are such good hopes to be prematurely cut off? 
Is there no rotten tree that may take the place of this green 
branch ? He died, and in peace ; — we had watched him softly 
and slowly breathing through the night, while Hope and Fear 
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contended wifli each other, for wlion slecjnng;, wo had almost 
fancied him dead, and when he dic'd, to ns lie seemed still in 
slnmbcr. — Yes, it came at last, the troubled dream was 
awakened from : brighter worlds began to open round him : 
— as the morn came upon us, dull, wet, and di’eary, his quiet 
eyes closed : — it was but the struggle of a moment : — like thc» 
last puff* of a taper the sj)ark of lieaveuly ffauic^ escajx'd 
from its clay tenement ; another morn than our^s had dawned 
upon him. 

To him the w^ondroiis sc'cret had now' lu'cm unravelled, 
which none on earth have ever known. But what vvc'ro the 
last ideal reffections on his brain, ere it rcdajised to clay ^ 
Did he sigh for some fond breast, on wliicli his jiarting soul 
w'ould have rcdied ? As the? w’orld rc?ced(‘d, dirl he* cast long 
lingc'ring looks bcdiind ? Did his treinlding spirit turn w itli 
timid love to old familiar things, bidding the c'arth fiirewcdl 
in fear and in mourning ? And, as Jlc^aven o})ened on liis c\V('s, 
did his deafened ears recjover their power, to hear the* ring- 
ing of celestial sounds, and swe^et voices w eh'oming him to 
rest? Did lie on the threshold meet the lamc^ntc'd fiitlu'r, 
who had so few mouths pr(‘C('ded him ? 

I stood alone by his cold stiffening clay. D('(*ay‘.s linger 
had not yet swept the familiar lines: alone, }'c‘t not alor^‘, fur 
th(> memory of tin* friend was still embodied with im*, tliough 
fast fading into the Ideal. 1 had not yet disconiic'clc'd uiys(*ir 
from the dream of his exisb^nce. iJow' 1 blamed my hasty 
temper as uumv harsh words rose up in judgment against 
me? llow' 1 recalliMl his gentle and subdued line of argu- 
ment, liis chastemed train of thoughts ? How' many subjt*(*ts 
w’^ould I have referred to his judgment, for in the? last mo- 
ments h(? liad been investc'd with u new dignity, and 1 felt 
that 1 was in the presc'iice of a siipc*rior, for he now knew 
all, coiiccriiing whicli wc had so iniich doubted. Alone, yc't 
not alone, for those dark passioidess forms, wdiich wa? in our 
insular pride so d(‘spise, thosc^ beings, with whom we ha\;e so 
little, save mortality, in common, who w'orship not the gods 
which w e worship, who know not the consolation to which 
w^e look at the last, — they stood abashc^l and weeping, as the 
master, to whom they had so lately bowed abjectly down, lay 
mouldering before them. Think not that tlieir tears were 
insincere, but rather tliat they flowed from the c*,ommon fount 
of humanity, distinction of creed and race in this hour hav- 
ing vanished. 

Alone — yet not alone : — as the briglit liglit of the sun 
played in at the now opened windows— as I heard the 
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birds cawinf>’ in the trees, the patter of the ji^oats on the 
gravel, the lowint^ (»f tlie kine in tjje enclosure, the voices 
and busy hum of men in tlie highway : — as I looked on the 
boats floating down tlie river, the white houses sliining 
among the dewy trees on the opposite bank, tlu? many- 
coloured groups of bathers standing in the stream ; as the 
voic(j of the jiloughinan, calling to his oxen and his fellows, 
wliile he turned up the new autumnal furrow, came floating 
cheerily over to me, softened uiusically by the distance, every 
thing so full of gladness and vitality, I thonglit of life, its 
duties and its pains — all those absorbing interests wliicli 
enchain and subdue us but, when I turned back, and my 
eye fell on the white stiffened form, no more restless rolling 

• on the couch, no parched li)>s craving for water, no waving fan 
to cool tin; li(*at(‘d atmosjiliere, no more noiseless treadings, 
or sulwJued voices in tin; chamber, no frituids with arixiety- 
strikeii countenances, no spirit struggling wdth eternity : — I 
felt that I was in the presmice of a greater monarch than the 
world — that 1 stood ftici' to face witli the last enemy to be 
triuinph(‘d oyer — l)t‘ath. 

J3ut thei*(* is no time for mourning hen*. Necessity and 
law will not bi'ook dc‘lay. Siiort iutei‘val of sorrow and 
seclusion to ac<ujstom ns to llie face of the d^-ad, tuv we S(‘e 
it no longer! At tln^ earliest dawn oi’ the morrow lie is laid 
in his l:!st abode. The snim* goodly company, in the same 
garb. \nth the same fc .eng of fcllow'sliip, that w'onld have 
wad(;*)]ned him at his g];id espousals, follow him to the grave. 
Thvrr are tlios(‘, who have seen Diatli in many a form, lliat 
lui\e lookijd it steadily in the face in the day of battle, that 
have assisted in many Midi a ceremony ])otIi in P(*ace and in 
War: they look on witli cold solemn face, if not hardened 
lieart. AVIiat <lo I hey <!aro for Death ? There ai*e the flaxen - 
haired, liglit-hearted lads just hurried from their native hills 
ov(T the waves of th<» oc(»an, to fill perhaps after a few short 

• day;j an early gravxi : — thoughtless and careless, with good 
dispositions, and memory of parental warning still waging 
unecpial fight against temjitalion and example, what do they 
know of Death ? There are the few pimsive and sincere 
hearts, wdio in simj>le alieetion mourn their lost companion, 
and talking lowly to each other, slunl tears for the bright 
youth that has been snatched away. 

No ]>ells sound in mournful dirge — the shadow of no Oo- 
thic tower falls on the consecrated ground. Keligious dis(?ord 
has found a field of contention even at the grave. We enter 
no church, we kneel in no house set apart to pray, but tin? 
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corpse is met by the Minister of God at the gate of an 
enclosed field, choked with tasteless and unwieldy memorials 
of the forgotten Dead. As the solemn exordium sounds, the 
head of the most irreverent is uncovered, — perhaps by God’^ 
grace some heart is touched^ and the motley crowd follow in, 
and gather under the cano])y of Heaven in confused groups 
round the narrow bed of their companion. 

The last time that I had heard these words, was many years 
ago, many a hundred league hence, where tlie fiower of Bri- 
tish India stood panting and exhausted on the banks of the 
Sutlej : — it was in the dead of nig])t, while the guns, which 
the enemy wore sullenly firing, still rung in our ears, amidst 
the rattling of inusquetry, that the body of one of the bravest 
of his accomplished Service was laid in tlu' dust : nor in his 
glory was he left alone, for in the fight in which he fell, 
many had fallen, some to share the narrow chamb(*r of his 
grave, some to sleep beside him : below us were those that 
fell at Moodkee and Ferozshuhr, aud standing among us 
were some, vvlio a few days after fell bravely at Sobraon : and 
months afterward, when those poor bones had been turned to 
dust, when their spirits liad appeannl trembling before the 
judgment seat to receive their last and great award, wlieii their 
places in the council, and the field, were filled by others, 
England rang with their praises — History still boasts of their 
achievements. 

How different was the scene now acting? No laurels 
were entwined round this youthful brow ; — lie had add- 
ed no new lustre to a great and honored name : — no wis- 
dom in council — no great excellence among men will remain 
to be told of him : he had not met D('ath in the field, when, the 
blood warmed by excitement, tlie spirit roused by patriotism, 
the brave man scorns danger, and with rash, oh too fearless ! 
daring rushes an unropenting sinner into tlie presence of the 
the Almighty : he had met Death in the silent chamber, 
were there is nothing grand to mortal eye, where in a fever, 
there is no romance : yet let us trust that in the Book of Life 
will his name be recorded, and in the last day his good deeds 
be remembered. 

As I stood on the grave of one who had preceded iny 
friend but a few months — perhaps a little week, I looked 
round upon the crowd : all were there, the friends of his 
youth and the companions of his joy, to render the last tribute 
to his memory : there also were his dark heathen attendants, 
led by some feeling of sympathy, but unconscious of a country 
beyond the grave : there were the thoughtless faces of the pas- 
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sers-by arrested to see the show, some too in their heart rejoic- 
ing that there was a Power which could lay low and avenge 
their invincible oppressors. The solemn silence of the scene 
j|as ever and anon interrupted by the rattle of the wheels of 
some tardy arriver ; but the mockery of woe blackening all the 
way, the sable mutes, the feathered hearse, the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of grief, are unknown in a clime where Death is 
always busy, and grief but short-lived. Yes, all were there — 
they would have accounted it as a shame to be absent, and, as 
the earth dropped from many a hand on the coffin, as the 
measured words of the Minister fell upon their hearing, as, 
the maimed rites completed, they departed, some to their 
business, some to their pleasures, I thought within myself 

• who will be the next borne tlirough that portal, for it is but a 
few weiiks, since he, whom we have now left here, wandered 
wdth me among these tombs, talking thoughtfully and wonder- 
ingly about the dead. With cheerfulness of heart let us leave 
him to sleep there, as one not without hope, whose happiness 
has been achieved : — but for myself and those who stood 
around me, forgetting already the cause of their being there, 
what placi? is there for ought but doubtfulness and gloom ? Will 
ye miss your friend who was so lately among you, the sharer 
of ydur joy an<l your jdeasurt^s? Will the memory of his 
blameless life inspire you f Will the thoughts of his sudden 
death be a warning to you? Will you think of him in 
your b* mes and in your giidiorings ? Will you regret his 
absence at the festive board and the dance ? Will ye sorrow- 
fully mark his vacant place at the Church ? Surely he has 
left some footsteps on tlie sand of time for your heeding ; and 
do ye return to your vices and follies witliout one better iiu- 
j)ression, without one d(feply-set warning ? Hereafter, when 
Fever lays you low, when your turn arrives, you will regret 
the o])portuiiity lost, and example thrown away. — What 
more do you expect ? — Do you not hear ? I trowed ye wou^ 

• not^ as the distant sound of the last wheel, bearing aw^ 
its liglit-thoughted master to his occupations and his plea- 
sures, fell on my cars, even if one should rise from tlie dead ! 
But a few days ago he was the friend of many ; it will soon 
be forgotten that he even existed. 

But my task was not yet done : — not mine to give vent 
to secret grief in my chamber, or to drown it in the cares 
of the world. He, that had died, was a stranger without 
kin in the land, and the law stepped in to guard the inter- 
ests of the inheritance. Before twenty hours had elapsed, 
I found myself mechanically assisting in what to me seem- 
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cd sacrilege, though still a duty, in searching his desk, and 
most secret depositories, for some memorial of his wishes : 
There were books and tokens of love and affection from ab- 
sent friends to be set aside : there were his papers and lettep 
to be sealed up. Hound us lay strewed the tokens of his 
innocent pleasures, his more laborious hours and his tliought- 
fiil devotions : poor boy 1 bis bats, and his note books; his 
journal recording his simple life; — his Bible marked with 
references to which his,, eye will never again turn ; his watch, 
wdiicli had run down, and w\as still, even as the lifetidc of 
its master, — one had to him marked the flight of Time, the 
other had shewn him, not in vain, how those hours w'ere 
to be spent ; of both now was the use gone to him, for the 
great Book of Life was unfolded before his eyes, and Time 
had ceased to be. There also was the letter written, but 
not despatched, to some dear friend, full of hope and glee : 
how can we now send this lying messenger ? There were 
his clothes — his favorite books : on tlic table lay papers 
with unfinished sentences, the ink scarcely dry in bis pen. 
Kountl us flitted the shadow of the departed : his home 
seemed a temple robbed of its divinity. 

I turned sickened away, but the last act w as to be played 
ere tlie curtain fell on the scene. All came to have a ‘sliare 
in the spoil. 1 heard the half-suppressed joke, the giddy laugh, 
as his favorite horse was sold at the outcry ; the dogs, 
which had been fondly caressed by him, and hal from Ins 
hands, passed away to strangers. I dared not call to them, 
poor hounds, for they knew" my voice too wtII. 

The whole item of little Immanity, represented by that 
one name, has now resolved itself into an idea, sooner 
even than the form divine has returned to its oiiginal 
dust ! It will soon be forgotten what year, what month he 
died : soon, very soon, — before even the sad news readies a 
s^'questered village, a distant nook of wild Caledonia, wdierc 
an aged bosom will swell with that agony which pav.ents* 
only know, and soft womanly hearts will mourn the cherish- 
ed boy, whom they so lately sent forth with pride and 
hopefulness to his destiny ; whom, tliough they had no liopos 
of again meeting, they rejoiced to hear well of, — that in 
a distant land he thought and cared for them, and pros- 
]iercd. 

Is there yet no nearer, and no dearer tie — one twined 
w ith tiie bright garlands of youthful fancy, — that has been 
broken ? Have no visions of future homes, of kindly wel- 
comes hereafter, of cheerful heartlis, of children climbing 
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on the knee, been rudely dashed to the ground ? Is there 
no Ijrokeii heart rnourning in unacknowledged affliction ? 

Ask it not : probe not the secret of the heart, nor try 
to unravel the mystery of the tomb. Go, kneel by the 
grave — liis is tlie liappiest lot. No pain, no passionate grief, 
no hot burning anger, no disappointed ambition, no unre- 
quited love, will vex him more. He is gone to that silent 
shore, where grief is not, wdiere the good are rewarded, 
and the weary are at rest. And in liumhle example of our 
greatest living Poet, who has poured a tuneful sonnet to 
the rneiTiorv of his youthful friend, Jet this be my weak 
imperfect offering : let me scatter over the turf these few 
pur[)le flowers, these unavailing tears, telling mournfully how 
* h(‘ l/rofij and how Iw died, 

Benares. C. N. R. 


• SONNET. 

To TTvcD/itt ovvavTtXaf.ili:iVkT(ti ran; aaOtvHaic 

Fountain of grace uud 1 araclcte of earth, 

AVho workest in ns tiiat we Abu a cry; 

Rcvealer of that glorious liberiy,” 

The noblest guerdon of our second birth ; — 

Ooinfort ufi, when, in other comforts’ dearth, 

Uj)on our beds of death wc palsied lie ; 

Uplift our feeble hands, — our agony 
Commend to that blest Lord, whose tri\im)di‘s worth 
Hath to believers opened Heaven : — with Thine 
Umitterahle intercessions aid 
Our rnisnercs wlicn the close is near. 

So, of the last dread hour no more afraid, 

Ijight from above the cold dark vale shall cheer. 
And Angels us as washed and whitened sign. 
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VIII. 

NATIVE EDUCATION IN THE NORTH-WEST PROVINCES.* 

• 

Teie story of the English Ambassador’s Christmas Pud- 
ding at Constantinople is well enough known. It was 
determined to treat His Excellency to a good honest English 
plum pudding. How to make it was the question, till a 
clever attache produced a cookery book from his port- 
manteau, and there sure enough was the recipe. Plums, 
eggs, sugar, spice, flour, suet, all in just proportion, were 
duly catalogued by the chef de cuisine (whether he was a 
Turk or a Frenchman we forget) and the pudding in due 
course came to table. A slight uneasy twinge passc'd round' 
when the guests observed that a soup tureen had been select- 
ed wherein to serve up the well-remembered dish. This 
was increased to utter dismay when the cover was taken 
oft* and instead of the; chieftain of the pudding race,”t 
steamy unctuous mess, a sort of cross between (raudle and 
frumenty, was revealed. How came this about ? The sugar 
had been weighed, the attache had with his own hands 
poured in the brandy, the cook was famous for his piinetual 
observance of orders. At last some body suggested thut the 
pudding bag had been forgotten. 

Now what plum pudding is without the bag, statistical 
information about education or any thing else is without 
due order and classification. 

One reason why people will hardly look at anything con- 
cerning Native Educatimi with patience, is owing to the 
lumps of rude and undigested information with which, in the 
shape of ‘ Reports,’ year after year they have been pelted. 
Dip into any one of these messes and the chances are you 
come, like the Ambassador’s guests, upon some trash or 
(^ther uufit for adult humai^ digestion. 

Such being our own recollections of Indian educatjonal 
treatises, it was with some misgiving that we took up Mr. 
Reid’s Report on Indigenous Education.” We have met 
with agreeable surprise. If we hav'^e any complaint to make 
of our fare Muth Mr. Reid, it is certainly not that he has for- 


Heport ok Ikdioenouh Ktutcatiok and Village Schools in Affra^ 
Alifjarh^ Jlardif Etawahf Farrukhabad, Mifnpoorie, MafJiura,ShahJalian- 
ymr, /or 1850 51, By Henry Stewart Keid, B. C. S., Visitor (ioiieral 
ofBchooU, 

t \Ve ask pardon of our Scotch readers for appropriating this term which 
of ri^dit lj*;long.8 to the * Haggis’ of our own national pudding. 
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gotten the pudding bag but that he has given us too much 
of it. There is the material for a magnificent feast, matter 
fresh and good in abundance, but served up, if we may pursue 
our sirnije without offence to a host who has laid us under 
serious obligations, in dumplim/fi. Mr. Reid has modestly 
concluded that his readers would prefer selecting a bit of 
his Report here and there to devouring the whole at a sitting ; 
and instead of putting his table of contents at the end of 
liis volume, has placed them piece m(‘al at the head of each 
sentence, in Italics. This is at or)ce perplexing to the 
reader and unjust to the author ; for the eye and the mind 
sympathize so closely that when the one is offended the 
other seldom fails to be irritated. A writer with one-half of 
Mr. Reid’s information, earnestness, and ability, and with 
more of the ‘ Havoir fnirc^ or trick of the author, could have 
produced a more readable book. However, putting the 
artistical deficiencies aside, we have seldom taken up a more 
interesting educational treatise, and since Mr. Adam’s work 
on th(‘ Bengalee seh<u)ls we have seen nothing on the sub- 
ject at all equal to Mr. Reid’s Report in the substantial 
points of valuable and varied information. The diction 
is good, and there is a minnleness and closeness of statis- 
tical detail which will be de<*'pised onb by those who are too 
ignorant to appn dale the imoortanca; as well Jis the labor of 
sucli iH searches. 

Ia:‘. US take a ramble tiicn with Mr. Reid amongst the 
\ illagos of tlie IVorth-West, and waiteb tlie < areer ot those 
amongst whom be is so earnestly working. And first, we 
will make ac(|naintance with this singular little specimen of 
Mosldii humanity, who squats cross-legged at his School- 
master’s kne(‘s bowing and jabbering out the Gultsltln as if 
his life depended on the suppleness of his back, and the 
glibnoss of bis tongue. His name is Rnjiib Alee: his father 
a 8yed in easy circumstances. When Rujub lee attained 
•the age of foiir years four months and four days, bis parents 
bathed him in due form, put on hmi a new suit of green 
silk, and carried him to the fainily tutor, old Peer Alec. Mr. 
Reid thus describes the ceremony : — 

‘‘The relatives and friends of the family are invited to 
attend on the occasion. Sweetmeats are laid out before the 
company on wooden platters. The Fatihah is then read 
over the sweetmeats by the teacher, who next thrice repeats, 
^ In the name of God Most Merciful, oh God make easy (the 
book) and enable me to complete it without let or hinder- 
aiice.’ The pupil repeats word by word after the teacher. 
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Then both go through the Alphabet. The sweetmeats are 
next distributed among the company, the boy taking the 
first morsel or mouthful, or else an odd number, as 3, 5 or 7* 
Whatever is left over is considered the perquisite of the 
teacher, who receives, in addition, presents in mone}% clothes 
&c., the value of the gift varying according to the means and 
liberality of the donor.” — pp. 50-51. See Note IX. 

Had our young friend llujub been a Nowab Zadeh, (i. e. 
Son of a Nowab), he would have repeated his letters for the 
first time from an Alphabet written on a silver ])late, and 
then have presented the plate to his future tutor. But to 
proceed with his history. Rujub^s first lesson was to sit by 
Peer Alee and repeat short Persian words. When he was 
seven years old his tutor would write out letters on a snujoth 
blackened board, and Rujub would trace over them as steadily 
as he could, and call out the names until he knew them per- 
fectly. After some two months at the Alphabet he began 
to learn the Khalikbariy a rhyming dictionary of Persian 
and Ilindee synonymes. After three or four months, during 
which he learned some pages of the dictionary, Nvhich he 
used to scream out at the top of his voice until he gasped 
for breath, he was set to work at the Karmni or Pundna- 
mah of Siidi, a collection of moral precej)ts. Hitherto lie had 
learned like a parrot, but entering u[)on his eightli year little 
Rujub b^gan the Gulisidn or Rose Gardeti of Sadi, wliich he 
read in the morning, and the Bostdn in the afternoon. Tliese 
bcKjks were little by little explained to him, and it was on 
the Gulisturi he was engaged when we first met him this 
morning. He is fond of his book, to which, as well as to his 
tutor, he makes a salaam every morning when he comes to 
lessons ; and is on the whole a good Ix'y. When he is inclined 
to be naughty, and Mean jee,^’ as he calls his master, iiiclined 
to be cross, Rujub gets the punishment of yoahmdhe^ literal- 
ly ^^ear rubbing,” which is much milder than the caping 
of an English pedagogue. The other boys, his schooi'-fel- 
low^s, sons of his father’s friends and acquaintances, who 
are allowed to come and learn with Rujub, are not so civilly 
treated. If they pinch one another or make a disturbance, 
tw'o of their mates arc called to seize their ears, and to 
make them sit down and rise again with great rapidity.” 
We may observe here that the ears seem generally to be 
selected for all the varied scholastic punishments reserved 
in England for the inferior members, there being no less 
than six kinds of goshmcilu Add to this a seventh and 
extreme measure of discipline, when the teacher takes a 
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rough pebble and pinches the soft part of his disciple^s ear 
therewitli. 

Notwithstanding all this attention paid to the ears as the 
^^seat of punishment/’ it would seem the seat of honor” is 
not entirely neglected ; at all events we read of the appro- 
priate implements, peach-tree switches.” One of the 
district visitors, however, assures Mr. Reid that the most 
incorrigible boy seldom comes in for more than “ slapping 
and soft floggiiig.” No doubt boys are treated much less 
severely here than in our own country, where not half a 
century back, schoolmasters used to enact the part of ruffi- 
ans, and learning and misery were synonymous terms. Your 
Indian teacher is more mild, humble, and patient, than his 
European fcllovv-labourcr, and, it must be added, more 
apathetic.'*'' 

Both alike are too often afflicted with poverty and social 
disregard, but the mind of the European is cultivated and lie 
feels the inequality of his position, whilst the head of the 
Asiatic is the only part on which as yet any impression has 
been made or attempted. So we believe that the Indian 
schoolmaster, half starved tiiough lie be, is happier than his 
Eurojiean brother who has the sense to see and the sensibili- 
ty to feel his tuo haajuent indignities.'! Let us here remark 
tliJit it is because lie is strainhig everv nerve to j)ut the native 
teachers into the way of tliinking as v. cll as teaching mcclia- 
nically diat wc expect so nnich from the labours of Mr. Reid, 
lie feei.s keenly, perhaps too keenly, the absurdity of the 


TliO ])aronts g^encrally cocker’' their cliildrcn, and lire ofiVnded with 
tile nri.d.rr if nny roiic^h is ;vd<)j)ted ; hnt. wc have known some wlio 

iiiado their uniiily l>oys over to the j»eda|^ogue, living t.lic diseretitiii;)rv power 
implied in tiio following scuUnice, cimmree tooinhare , hiiddee lj\imlKiree,’' 
1 give you tlio skin, but the bones are iiiiiie. Now and then the severest 
schoolmaster catelies ii Tartar. Thrre was* a lad at lUmrtpoor whose j»a 
rents could do iu»thing with lihii, and who had tired out alltho Riihoolmasters 
, in the place. At last, in despair, his father sent him t..< ;? sort iudian Uus- 
by, who went by the, name of “ .Julad” <u' “tlu‘ F.xeculioner.” The fir.st day 
the yonng truant came to his school .lulail gave liiin a sound threshing. The 
next day tho youth, vowing vengeance, w'ent out early into the jungles, and 
picking a numher of habool thorns, .stuck them into liis hair with the points 
upwards, which he carefully eimcoiiled under his Kknll-cap He came late to 
school, and going up to the master bowed his licad low, and said,” forgive me, 
lluzrutt, for being so late.’Mulad gave him a viident slap on his lieud, and the 
thorns went into hU hand ; ott'sc-anipered young gracclc.sii>, and Julad gave up 
thumping boys’ heads for the future. 

+ That the Indian selioolmaster doe.9 not escape the pangs of jealousy is 
to be gathered from the ]>vovorb “ IMeanjcc koota a’or Fuqueer dekli nuheen 
sukben apne tir,” and as for harsh treatment, it is proverbial that the village 
barber will scarce condescend to cut the hair of an unfortunate who never 
has a penny to spare or to give away. 
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oriental iiietliod of instruction, and labors bard to t^ive a new 
direction to the schoobnaster’s exertions. Should Mr. 
Reid succeed in this attempt, and he is i^oing the right way 
to work,* he will have won a noble victory. It will be the 
triumph of mind over memory, of thought over mere head- 
knowledge arid cpiackery. 

But we are forgetting Ilujub Alee. On Thursday he has 
a half and on Friday a whole holiday. On the great festivals 
of his religion the little boyf carries a copy of verses dravvn 
up by Peer Ah'e to his father, who gives him a small silver 
coin to take back to the old man in return. Here is a trans- 
lation of one of Peer Alee’s significant cfiiisions composed on 
the holiday Eed oo! fair. 

‘' The feast Ramzan has arrived, infusing joy and gladness. 
May blessings be showered on all friends. Dear father ! 
make over to me the holiday gift that I may present it to my 
teacher.^’ — p. .‘W. 

And so Rujub Alee will go on. When he is twelve or 
thirteen years old he will read books of history such as the 
Sikurtdurnamah, and a treatise or two ofi the art of politer let- 
ter-writing. lilventually he will struggle througli a little 
Arabic, and when he is twenty will go forth into tlie world in 
quest of employment. He will then have *'i sort of a classic- 
al knowledge of Persian, and for his private reading will 
have a collection of amorous tales fit only to relax the morals, 
and of history fit only to enslave the mind. In arithmetic 
he will he grossly deficient; as for geography, science, or 
philosophy, he will neither know nor care to know any thing 
about them. Such will be Rujub A lee’s career, — that is to say 
unless Mr. Reid gets hold of him. If he fall into the clutches 
of the Visitor-General, notwithstanding Peer Alec’s se<;ret 
hatred of a printed book, and of the new-fangled ways of the 
Feringce schoolmasters, there is some hope for our young 
friend. He may at the present day, with the help of Mr. 
Reid’s books, get abundance of sound elementary instruction, 
and before he has finished his education we sincerely hope 
and believe that a very fair course of Literature in good 


^ Especially in the vernacular treatises published since his Report was 
written. 

t There is another graceful custom in some families. When a son is born 
to the Head of the house, the family tutor goes in procession with all his 
scholars to the door of his patron^s house and recites a poern evoking 
blessings on the family. At the end of each verse the boys call out ‘ Amen'' 
at the top of tlioir voices. On such occasions the tutor gets a good round 
.«ium, and a suit of clothes. 
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Oordoo prose will have been opened to him. What he will 
want, and what we hope to see supplied, are some good trea- 
tises on domestic and political economy, geography, history, 
moral and natural philosophy, written in his own genuine 
vernacular. For if the Mahometan youth is to get knowledge, 
why not get it in Oordoo, with technical terms grafted 
where absolutely necessary from Arabic or from the langu- 
ages of the Western world ? The Oordoo books at present 
issuing from our presses at Agra have naturally enough a 
somewhat utilitarian character. We must walk before we 
can run , but the time has now fully come for attempting to 
create a more varied and extensive vernacular literature.* 

Let us pass on now to take a glimpse at the sort of 
education to which the vast mass of our Hindoo population 
have access. The Persian student we have already observed 
is often brought up by a private tutor, who indeed, as did 
the domestic chaplain with us a century back, forms a 
cliaracteristic part of the menage of a Mahometan gentleman. 
Tlie Kayeth Hindoos form a race of the aptest scribes in the 
world, wlu) seem always as if they had come into existence 
with a pen behind their ears. Separate for ages as profes- 
sional writers and accountants, they mostly aliect what may 
he called a euinnn reial educalion, which they obtain at the 
regular village sclnuils, engrafted on tie* cjuasi-classical 
course common to them and the Mahometans. In ordi- 
nary ;a, counts these young sons of tlie pen would beat most 
Uuls of their age in any other country ; ami they multiply 
by 17 or by as fast as a young disciple of Cocker could 
by 3 or by 0. They liave also very sulHcient rules for per- 
forming the ordinary processes of land measurement in a 
simple and rapid manner. Your Kayeth surveyor can walk 
into a village, and make a reticulation ot the liclds with a 
degree of speed and accuracy, which would astonish Abraham 
Crocker, (that great-grandfather of surveyors,! and still 
* pu/:des all his descendants. The Brahmins too are very 
generally sensible of the advantages to be attained by a good 
business-like education, and are gradmddy shelving the 
shasters in favor of the ready reckoners,’’ or other practical 
treatises of modern date. 


* Mr. 11. C. Tuckor has well remarked — “If every one would cause 
one school book or vernacular work to bo prepared and pi*inted, wc should 
soon liavo a goodly library of vernacular literature.’’ — No man has a bettor 
right to mako this appeal than Mr. Tucker, who has doue more than most 
of us to supply the very want wo are desciibing. 
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We now descend to the humble classes. The simple 
instruction which the son of the village tradesman can 
counnand is given by a poor half-starved teacher, who 
uses no book, but teaches only the iniiltiplicatipn tabic 
by word of mouth. These men, the hedge-schoolmasters of 
India, are often unable to read; those who can are brought 
up short by any thing longer than a monosyllable. Your 
Nao Pandey^ or barber schoolmaster, is a humbler 
Predessor than was the barber surgeon of our forefathers. 
He sets u}». we are told, on a sio<‘k in trade of knowledge in- 
linitcsiinal” in amount, and we need not ask what are 
the aecoinplishments of his pupils. His emoluments are 
on a ])ar with his literary aci|uircmerjts.* As however these 
wortliies can satisfy their stomachs on twelve annas per 
mensem” in cheap seasons, they are able to luxuriate with a 
pipe of tobacco, which is about the only consolation they 
havo.t 

There are of course amongst the Hindoos both teachers 
and scholars of a more ambitious character than those we 
have been describing. Your Sanscrit Pundit and gram- 
marian is often a man of a subtle and, in a certain sense, 
a higlily exercised intellect. The grammar alone demands 


Out of '2,.')! 4 such teachers iu Mr. Reid's beat, 1,213 receive less }>oy 
than a i;^ruf>i.'':-cuttcr. 

t Hoys will be boys all tlie world round. Wliiht our friend Oooroo 
dec,” or raiire}" .Ice,’' i!* roj^alinj^ himself with a pipe, his scholars :i muse 
tlicm-sclves occasionally by tagging rhymes rather personal than conipli- 
rnenturv to the master. 

d'lie usual Sanscrit invocation of Ooiig numus siddljuiig’’ with wliich 
lessons begin, and vvhicli means we bedievo “ Oh God I adore thee, fultil Thou 
ray purpose,” runs according ti» popular phrase thus — 

“ Oiia Masi dungh” 

Ilencc the chorus : 

Oiia Masi dhung 
I’aiirce nc khyee bhung 

Clmlta toutec timg. ^ 

Or again -- 

Panree ko oopur cliak 
Mein panree ka bap. 

Or in Persian Schools — 

Tuktee pur tukteo 
Mean jee ki kum-bukteo. 

Or the ceremony described in page 4 is ridiculed thus,~ - 

Tiiktce pur butasa 
Mean jee kuree tum^M^ha. 

When the pipe is over, Pandoy Jee takes a nap, the boys fanning him 
nmor/> l)y turns, to prolong his slumbers. 
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no slight exertion of the mental powers, and the full course 
of reading, for an embryo Pundit, embraces Law, Logic, 
Medicine, Poetry, and the Drama, in addition to the 
sacred Yoluines of his Religion. But the study of the 
Law and of the six Schools of Philosophy is declining, 
and the Brahmin is fast losing his Druidical character and 
assuming the functions of the Bard. Divinity, Philosophy, 
and Law are rejected for Poetry, Literature, and Rhetoric. 
Let ns hope it may be with the Eastern^ Druid as it has 
been with his Western congener, that as both ^^from misap- 
plying that undeniable truth of God’s being in every 
thing, made every tiling to be their God — trees, rivers, 
hills and mountains,’^* so Brahmin may, as Briton has 
done before liirn, fling away his idols to the owls and bats, 
and bond the knee before the true God.f 

After referring our readers for details of all sorts con- 
nected with Hindoo and Mahometan schools to the mine of 
statistical wealth opened up in Mr. Reid’s volume, it is 
now time to notice the machinery which is at work under 
his vigorous hand for visiting and inspecting these semi- 
naries. ;[; 

The Lieutenant-Governor of the N. W. Provinces recom- 
meruled, as \vc. understand, some vears back to tlie Court of 
1) ir(H‘tors, that a portion of 1 nd in eacli village, or in many 
villages, (we know' not the exact proposition made) should be 
set apm’L for the support ol a village schoolmaster. The 
Court {ireferred making a money grant, aiul it is not iieccs- 

* ImiIIjt’s ( fiiirch Hhfory,. 

f Ik’voiuI our proso.it emiuirv, ’wc may observe how obviously 

it is dcjiiaudetl that .s(utio of our (Jhri-itian MisMoiiaries sliould, in an <s pro in I 
inannrr, devote themselves to acquire the leaniinj^ of Uie lirahnuiis, and 
to master tlie intricacies of the 8ans»‘rit laui^uagc. I’his is the least tliat 
is required of tliem if they would enter fully armed into the conflict which 
they stand [iled^ed to sustain. As yet the necessity for mastering the jjosi- 
tions and n sources of their adversaries, w'hether heath-, u or Mai.ornetaii, has 
Hiot sinHcienily engaged the attention of our wan iors of the Cross. 'J’here are 
bright exceptions to this general indifference to Oriental learning (real learn- 
ing we mean ;) but only enough to prove tin* rale. Moses, that great first 
liuinan liberator, wa.s “ mighty in words and deeds but lie was also 
“learned in ail the wisdom of the I’gyptians.” -Paul, too, the Apostolic Re- 
former, had sat no unapt scholar at tlio feet of Gamaliel. But this is not 
the occa.sion to pursue tlicse speculations. 

4: Mr H. 8. Reid's system of supervision ha.*? been as yet extended to only the 
Districts specifl(?d below. As this officer lias been accused— (as we think 
most unreasonably )— of putting forth statistics in a crude manner, we sub- 
join, as a specimen, two out of some iifty tables given by him. Wo have added 
one column to the form B. from the printed Statistical Returns of 1848 to 
shew the population of the several Districts enumerated. And of Mr Reid’s 
labors we can only say, that, judging from this Report, they have been well 
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sary for us now to question the wisdom of this choice — any- 
how wc rejoice tliat something has been done to acknow- 
Jedgo the responsibility of the rulers of the people in a mat* 
ter full of such importance to the future welfare of both. 
Early in 1851,* a notification of the intentions of the 
Government was made^ and Mr. Reid, as a sort of Minis- 
ter of Education, w^as instructed to appoint qualified per- 
sons to officiate as Visitors in certain districts ; these Visi- 
tors again had subordinate Pergunnah Visitors under their 
charge. 


(limited and most heartily and earnestly persevered in. Would that we 
had throughout India such ahlo and ciilightoned pioneers at work in the 
great cause of Native Education. 
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Apjtcndix 11, Showing the number of Scholars of all descriptions. 
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* Sec Agra Government Gazette, 19th Feb, 1851 

< UVl.;iv(' l.i't n rt'qnrsU'd to »«y that at Mynpoorio there arc two or three of these schools 
with some iliiec huodri-d seholars. 
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The following extracts from Mr. Reid^s directions to Zillah 
Visitors will explain the scope of his views_, so far as this 
part of his duty is concerned : — 

Para, a — “ Your closest attention and most strenuous endeavours 
should be directed towards the four following most important objects: — 

First. — The improvement and increase of indigenous schools. 

Second. — ^'Plic encouragement of a desire for knowledge, and for the 
benefit arising from education among all classes. 

Third. — The collection of full and correct statistical information re- 
garding the condition of the Schools, state of education, and of learning 
in general, in your district. 

Fourth. — A close and conscientious superintendence of the Parga- 
riah Visitors and Teachers subordinate to you."* 

Para. 5 — “ In short, strive to introduce measures for increasing the 
efficiency of the 'feacher, that the time and labor expended in the 
Schools may not prove ‘ time and labor lost/ but that the elForts made, 
however humble they be, may produce good fruit.” 

Para. 0 — “ xs'eglect no opportunity of saying a word in season to 
Zatnindvirs and others. Do not keep aloof from such ; do not imagine 
that your field of labor lies only among Schoolmasters, but let the Za- 
inindar and the Cultivator see that you are anxious to promote their 
interests, that they may, without hesitation, aj>ply to you, when they 
want assistance in establishing a School, or procuring a Teacher.’’ 

Para. 7 — “ Adapt your measures to the circumstances amid which you 
arc culled upon to act. Where the Village papers are filed by the Pat- 
wari iy Urdu, and the population is chieliy Musalrnan, endeavor to 
establish Urdu Schools. In the xniu' .t of a Hindi population, settle a 
good Hindi I’eacher. If no 8rho' I e::ist, and the P itwari wTites his 
accounts, vvc., in Kayasthi i or where no Hind' Teacher conversant tvitli 
Nagri i' ) rocurable, locate a Kuj «sthi 'i’eacber. You iivit 't not expect 
to find competent Teachers ready made to your hand. A great point is 
gained in the very establishment of the School — you muy hope to im- 
prove rind educate the Teacht?r hereafter.” 

Para. H — “ As the value of water is only appreciated by him who suf- 
fers thirst, so, as long as a desire and thirst for knowledge is not felt, 
the benefits arising from it will not be appreciated. Proceeding on this 
principle, impress on those with whom you are thrown into contact, the 
evils which arise from ignorance, taking special care to bring the sub- 
ject home to their owui door. Here you will derive great assistance from 
the books which have been issued, and a store of which you should keep 
^by you. Head e.vtracts from such as alfect particuiarly your audience. 
To the Zamindar and Cultivator show the story of Dharm Singh, the up- 
right Lumbardar, or ask them to listen, while you read aloud the 
narrative of the dishonest Palwari’s machinations, and the measures 
by which the Zamindars who could read, defeated his designs, while the 
ignorant Cultivator w’as cheated, and in addition imjirisoned for non-pay- 
ment of his rent, which he had in fact previously paid in. To the 
Banya or Mahajan exjilain tlie objects of the Banker's and Mahajan'a 
Manual.” , 

Para. 9 — Endeavor to instil into the mind of your audience laud- 
able curiosity regarding familiar subjects which may prove of interest. 
This may be done by judicious questions and suggestions. Should you 
happily succeed in exciting a desire to know something more of the 
subject in hand, strike while the iron is hot, and read from some work 
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the solution of their doubts and surmises. This course you will find 
more useful than even clear verbal explanation. The knowledge exist- 
ing in your own mind is not so accessible to all as a tangible book/’ 

l*ara. 10 — “ You should cultivate the acquaintance of the men of rank 
and infiuence in your District, while you should maintain friendly re- 
lations, with the Tahsildars and other servants of Government. Your 
power and opportunities of doing good, and of fulfilling your own par- 
ticular duties, will be vastly increased, if you gain the support of those 
who have influence with the people. If, on the other hand, you treat 
them with neglect, they will, if not openly, at any rate clandestinely and 
eflTectually, thwart your most earnest endeavors.” 

Again^ the subordinate or Perguiinah Visitors arc re- 
minded : — 

Para. 5 — ** You should go among the ^I'cachers as a friend, and show 
that the purport of your visit is not simply to make aii entry of the * 
School, &c., in your papers, but that you come in the liglit of an helper, 
a fellow-labourer. Do not dictate to the Teacher, nor tlo wanton vio- 
lence to his prejudices by too hasty a condemnation of his system, but 
point out, as a friend, his errors, and suggest remeilics.” 

Para. G — “ If any Teacher i.s unwilling that you should visit his 
School, do not in.sist on the point, but endeavor to ascertain the condi- 
tion of the School, Scholars, and 'Feachers from other sources.” 

Para. 7 — ” Those Schoolmasters who consent to receive your visits, 
treat with courtesy, and encourage them to record in your papers any 
wishes they may entertain in connection with their Schools. Concilia- 
tion and persuasion, not force and threats, should be the mcaiis em- 
ployed by you to open a way among the peoj)le.” 

Para. 18 — Do not confine your visits to those Vlllagc‘.s alone in 
which Schools e.xist, but visit every Village in your circle, and wherever 
you may not find a School, do your be.st to persuade the people to esta- 
blish one, by pointing out to them the many advantages resulting from 
Education. Exjdaiu to them how, by a reference to the Settlement and 
Nikasi Paper.s, they may be enabled to defend their rights, and how 
a total ignorar.ee of reading and writing places them at the mercy of 
the Patwari, who may be their bitter enemy,” 

Para. IP — “ In addithiu to thu.s explaining the benefits of Educa- 
tion, endeavor to create a thirst for knowledge and for books by read- 
ing to them such stories as may interest, amuse and instruct them.” 

Para. 20 — “ Impress upon the Zamindar the obligation he is under 
of giving to his children the advantages of Education, which will profit 
not only the children, but the parent. * The mother is an enem,y, the- 
father is a foe, by whom a child is not instructed ; a boy is not learnt 
merely by being born.’* Thos^ who cannot read and write are de- 
barred from employment, which they might easily obtain, bad they 
been sent to school and properly instructed in theilC youth.” 

Para. 21 — “Explain to the people that Government intends not to 
take upon itself the whole burden of education, but rather to afford 
that aid which may most effectually assist the exertions of the people 
themselves,” — pp. 148-51. 

* Tt must be borne in mind that those directions wero issued in Urdu 

and Hindi. The passages marked * are quotations from the llitopdesh 
(Sanskrit.) 
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An important part of the scheme before us is the found- 
ing at the principal towns within Mr. Reid^s beat Govern- 
ment Village Schools. These institutions were thus shadow- 
ed forth in the words of the Governmerit Resolution of the 
9th Feb’ruary, 1850 : — 

“There will be a Government Village School at the head- quarters of 
every Tahsildar, which will be conducted by a Schoolmaster who will 
receive from 10 to 20 Rupees per mensem, besides such fees as he may 
collect from his scholars. The course of instruction will consist of 
reading and writing the Vernacular languages, both Urdu and Hindi, 
accounts, and the mensuration of land according to the native system. 
To these will be added such instruction in Geography, History, Geo- 
metry, or other general subjects conveyed through the medium of the 
Vernacular language, as the people may he willing to receive. Care will 
be taken to prevent these schools from becoming rivals of the Indige- 
nous Schools maintained liy the natives themselves ; this will be effect- 
ed by making the terms of admission higher than are usually demand- 
ed in Village Schools, and by allowing free admissions only on rccoin- 
inendations given by the Village Schoolmaster who may be on the Visi- 
tor’s list.” 

Para. 232 — “ Tliis general outline of the course of study is laid down 
with due attention to the wants and requirements of tho«e for whose be- 
nefit the Tahsili schools were designed, viz., of the agricultural classes 
who make u]) the mass of the inhabitants of these Provinces.” 

Para. *233 — “ I’hc object aimed at in the establishment of these schools 
is no4. to turn out some few accomplished scholars, but to place within 
the reach and means of all a sound elementary education, to enable the 
lan<lliolder and the cultivator to protect themselves from fraud on the part 
of the l*atwari, by teaching them t'.» read and '>vnte, and, com})reficn(l 
the system under which their ngl i.s are recorded, their payments enter- 
ed, and arrears specified in tin; Patwari’.s boo^s. The child of the shop- 
keeper or village banker receives such instruction as his duties in after 
life demand.’’ — p. 8f>. 

In the choice of Teachers for the Schools, popular men, 
of some local reputation as Teachers, were, when procurable, 
very wisely preferred to the more accomplished, but less 
practical Alumni fresh from the Colleges of Agra or Delhi. 

At first every effort was met with suspicion and dislike I)y 
the people. But gradually a more enlightened and just ap- 
preciation of the objects of the Government is springing up. 
Superstitious objections have been given up. The old 
women no longer insist that the children are being prepared 
for sacrifices, or^lo be be-deviled or enclmnted by the wand of 
the Feringee Schoolmaster. Attempts at religious conver- 
sion are no longer suspected.* Even Mr. Reid is beginning 


* One worthy teacher lately, on coming to the word Peloponiiefiiis in the 
Hindf version of the “ lirief Survey of History,” shut up the book, and 
warned his pupils against religious novoltios ; but suspicion of this sort is 
gradually wearing away. 
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to lose his soubriquet of Padre, and in connection with liis 
efforts, arguments pro and con are to be heard at the Vil- 
lage councils. Fear of the Government educational Mis- 
sionary is fast turning, amongst the more stupid into 
contempt,* amongst the better informed into respectful 
attention. 

As an index to the present state of the feelings of the peo- 
ple, we retail a conversation nearly as related to us by an 
intelligent Pergunnah Visitor educated if we mistake not at 
the Agra College. The Dramatis Persotm are the Visitor, 
two Rajput Zemindars, a Putwarrie or Village Accountant, 
and a Kachi or Cultivator. The effect of the dialogue would 
be better if we could convey into the English the patois of 
the original. 

SCENE. — A Village ChotrpaL Under a shady Neem Tree, 

1st Zemindar , — What I want to know, Master Visitor, is 
who is to plough our fields for us? If all tlie world is reading 
and writing, how is the cultivation of the land to go on ? 

Visitor . — You need not work the less, because you give a 
little time to learning. But please yourselves, I only tell 
you what is for your good. The Coinj)any Buhadoor wishes 
ibr your good. 

1st Zemindar . — Our good indeed ! It is Bralnnin lads like 
you that go about the country jdaguing honest folk. It is 
no fault (dosh) of the iSirkar Kuinpanee Buhadoor, hut you 
young College lads go and persuade the Sirkar to pay you to 
wander about the country like so many joge(.‘s. The Kuin- 
])anee is good, is she l^ray what has tiie K uinpanee done 
for me ! She just puts our money into carts, and carries it to 
Calcutta. OtluT Kings used to spend their money in the 
country, but as for the Kuinpanee, she takes it all off to her 
ships. And now she wants to teach us to read, and to make 

* We arc reminded of the old woman and the London City Missionary 
— « (\»nie bo ofI‘, wo’’ve 'ad Hvo of you fellers in here this blessed moriAti^,’’ 
by the following anecdote supplied by a Zillah Visitor. One of the frater- 
nity was jogging along in his palanquin with two chuprassies running after 
him. The bearers coining into a country town, were ij^akiug a great grunt- 
ing and kicking up a dust, causing, in short, quite a sensation in the place, 
when they were suddenly stopped by the Zillah Visitor within, lie had notic- 
ed a sweetmeat dealer teaching his little boy to write. “ Alas !” said the 
hulwaiee, “ here’s an Ameen come to attach iny property.” A profusion of 
8alaam.s awaited the Zillah Visitor, and the best “ niom/i” wa,s sot for his 
Honor to rest upon. Hut, no sooner was the real character of the unexpect- 
ed guest understood, than the honest vender exclaimed Holi-hoh, this is 
the man that goes about humbugging people, (hi/kdwut phi/rtU ! ) The Vi- 
sitor got prompt iiotii^o to quit, and it served him right, as he had no bu- 
siness to go about with so much ceremony. 
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fools of US all, SO that slio and rogues like you may just get 
our lands and hold them ‘ ainanee (under her own manage- 
ment,) whilst we are reading and writing like so many 
Kayeths. Catch me reading in a hurry ! 

2ijd Zeniindar, ~^yV\\o cares whether you read or not ? — 
But if the Kunipance wants to send all our moiuiy away, 
why does she pay so much to all these School Visitors ? 

Putwarrie . — Wah ! what do you know about the Kum* 
paiiee ? Its teehah (lease) is nearly expired. The Queen is 
coining herself to see how the Kumpanee has behaved, and 
that’s why there^s all this stuff and fuss about reading, 
and dressing up tlie police, and making canals. Yes, The 
Queen is coining herself from London to give back the 
Rajes and Zeinindaries to tlie old owners. The Kumpanee 
is exjiecting punishment, mark yon, and that’s tlie reason 
of all this cleaning up. — The Kunijianee has grown old, and 
Avon’t last long. 

2nd Zemindar. — Hooh, Hooh, Mr. Putwarrie, the Kuin- 
panee is bi'ginning to look a little too sharp afb'r you and 
your cheating Avays. That is Avliy you abuse the Kumjianee 
tliough you cat her salt. The morels the shame. The Kuin- 
pan(H», please God, Avill last long enough to serve out such 
rogut?s as you. 

Ist Zemindar . — Tliero are other reasons for the Kum- 
panee^s tL‘aching poojde to rea<]. She ’vishes that all may bo- 
conu' ecjual, and so tliat the glory of our religion may pass 
away. As for counting the scholars, that ’s just to bad 

luck. 


Ginna ginnawee tota panv^ee. 

Count your stores, and you Avill have to reckon your loss. 

Kachi. — /read — Master Visitor? — No — It’s no good your 
t(‘asing me about reading. Kvery body knows how it is your 
Master, (like all the Feringees) looks so white and so red. 
— It is by eating molasses, all ! one chclec daily of five si‘ers. 
And pray tvhere would he get methayce from, if we did not 
work for liim day and night in the sugar cane-fields. IVike 
my pair of bullocks purehee lie ewuz (in lien of rending fees,) 
and I’ll go to tlie new country, — to Lahore, — Avhere I hear 
there land in plenty, and no reading, I liojie. — Our fathers 
never learned to read, nor shall our sons learn either. 

2nd Zemindar. — Come, Biulloo, you are talking like an 
ass. Tlie Sirkar wants to teach you to read, and to save you 
from the jfd and trickery of the Putwjiree, and you say youMl 
run ofl' to Lahore. The sooner we get rid of such unlucky 
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fellows as you the better, say I. I think the best thing 
that can happen to us, whether Zemindars or Assamws, is for 
the Sirkar to te.ach our sons to read. — As it is now, we have 
all the hard work, and the Toorks (Mahometan Amlah) all 
tlio fat places. But when we can read and write, the Toorks 
will be kicked out, and we shall get their places. 

1st Zemindar, — You’re a Toork, with all your flattery and 
nonsense. — Didn’t they make Chundiin Singh go to school, 
and didn^t his father die tlie month after ? Clo, Mr. Visitor, 
youSe eaten up Chundun Singh’s ftlther, and now you want 
to eat me up too. Yes. You may go, 1 wish you farewell. Jao^ 
hhai, hum dundwut kurut — (Exit 1st Zemindar in a rage.) 

Visitor. — Friends — 1 did not wish to make you angry. — 
Budloo says because his father did not read, his sons shall 
not read — This reminds me of a story I have heard — (Hero 
the Visitor sings out in recitativo a Sanscrit sloke, which 
produces a s(?nsation.) — 

“ Once upon a time there was a man who would not drink 
sweet water out of a new wxdl, b<*cause his father drank 
brackish water out of an old one.^^ 

Come, Budloo, if you will only read and write for half 
an hour a day, you’il be able to sign your name and to 
<!atch the Putwarrie tripping. 

Karhi. — /catch the Putwarrie tripping! I might as well 
try to catch an antelo[)e. lle^s a grt?ut scholar, llf/s ruin- 
ing me. How can 1 catch him ? 

Visitor. — Ap])oint a schoolmaster. There are forty Kachi 
houses in Paguipoor. If fifteen of you will save oik' junch 
of flour daily, there will Ik* food for Panre-Jee in plenty. 
And Neknam Singh (2nd Zemindar) will let your hoys 
read at his gateway, I know. Yc>u’Il soon be able to tackle 
the Putwarrie. 

Kachi. — Well, W(‘ll ; if you’ll get otlmrs to join I am 
ready. I sliould like to be able to catch Putvvarri(;-j('e trip- 
ping, certainly. Our biggest boy, too, might learn as fast as 
that ugly whelp of Jus. If othei’s will join, 1 am ready. 

Such then is the educational machinery in work at this 
moment in our North-West Provinces. Simple and in- 
expensive, it is well calculated to secure the object proposed. 
That object, the improvement of tlie people and of their ha- 
bits of thought, must recommend itseli* to the good will of 
tivery mau who loves his fellow-creatures. Men may diflbr 
and will differ as to the precise method of giving instruction 
and even as to the precise nature of the instruction to be 
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given : but, no man, worthy of the name and dignity of hu- 
manity, will deny that some sort of moral education is want- 
ed. The question then arises, what should that moral edu- 
cation be? We can easily sjiy what it should not be. Orien- 
tal love-stories should not form the staple of the scholastic 
course. The youthful Hindoo or Mahometan should not, at 
an age when the imagination overpowers the reasoning fa- 
culties, be seduced by the flowing numbers of Persian poets to 
admire and approve the most atrocious impurity. Yet be- 
yond love stori(is of the vilest kind, commentaries on the Vir- 
gilian text — 

“ Formosum pastor Corydon ardebat Alexin/’ — 
and historical bombast, full of that one arch-lie, that man- 
kind isi made for slavery, and Kings made to trample over 
them, what does the best instructed Indian youth learn? 

A better day is dawning. The books now so freely dis- 
tributed by the Government School Visitors will put within 
the reach of all classes iisc'ful information and moral truth, 
both alike expressed in a pleasant and intelligible style. So 
far as books of this sort come into use, the foundation will 
be laid for a better exercise of the mind, and a healthier range 
of thg imagination. When a good sound literature displaces, 
(as tliese our early j)ioneers are displacing,) such obscenity as 
the loves of Shakud^' and Azotz^ such historical trash as the 
Shah-riamah and sueli mythical dreams as the Shighra- 
hodh one st(q> in right direction, and perhaps not the 
easi(‘st, will have been secured. 

The quick mind of our Indian youth, once habituated to 
sound diet, will crave for healthy food. Translations, or if 
nc.‘ed b(% original works in the language of the country, will 
en^ long give to the native learners what Magnall, Keith, 
Butler, Marcett, Watts, Markham, Keightley and many 
more have long given to the youth of England. And when 
lessons on History, Geography and the Philosophy of Mind 
*and Matter have been supplied, books of Travel and Biogra- 

* These are the heroes of the poem called Guneemut. Mumuvee. The 
Bahar Danish is said to be one of the most licentious and obscene books in 
the world, hut tho Gumunnut Masnuvee as much excels the Bahar Danish 
in impurity us the Bahar Danish excels all other books. So wo are assured 
by a nativ’^e friend, who informs us further, that these two books are consider- 
ed a most needful part of a polite education. In Mr. Reid’s list we observe 
tho Gumemut Musnuvee is read in 124 schools, and the Bahar-i^danish in 
292 ; whereas prose works, moral and religious, find acceptance only in nineteen 
schools. Of tliese two works our informant observes, they ought to be burned ; 
and then adds, so ought the authors and readers, espooially of the Guneemut 
Musnuvee. 
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pliy wilJ coDie into demand. Nay, why should we despair of 
hearing the voice of Poetry in Hindustan ? Who knows but 
that amongst these very urchins now assomblod at our Village 
or Tehseely Schools sits some future rhymer who shall be to 
the rough Jats and Thakoors what Spenser, Burns, and Scott 
hav e been to the gentles and yeomen of our rural population ? 

No man who can intelligently contrast the existing politi- 
cal and social condition of our North-Western population, 
with the anarchy of the past century, will be afraid to look 
forward thus hopefully to the future. A deep, and, let us 
believe, a lasting change has come over the habits of the 
peo])le. Look at the country once w^asted with w'ar and 
tyranny fast growing into one wide corn-field. Each 
village a granary, eacli liigh road one stream of commerce, 
the whole nation absorbed in the ])eaceful arts of husbandry 
or trade. If within the last fifty years so great a change lias 
conn? over the material state of afiairs, may we not hoj>e <br 
the equal marcli of moral iinprovemont Anxiously as every 
triK? Englishman desires the physical progress of this subject 
Indian race, there is a still higher and nol)ler way open to his 
desires. 11(? looks wistfully to tin' day when, side by side with 
a more pros[)erous internal condition, a healthier inner mind 
shall grow up •, when midst outw’ard ))eacc and pleiiiy the 
heathen heart shall turn gratefully to tin? true God. And 
as the growtli and develo[»meut of the present day, in the 
direction of frugality, not of luxury, belong to the infancy 
of a national reform, rather than to tlft decrepitude of an 
over-refin(‘d polity, such ho|)es are reasonable, and consistent 
w ith the (‘xp u’ieuce of other ages and other States. Wliat is to 
yirevent the feudality, or Vandalism, or wliat(*ver it be of onr 
Indian soldier-agricrdturists iVom softening into Christianity, 
as has >io often liajqxmed in other nations under parallel con- 
ditions ? 

Snell are our hopes. Such should be our prayers. It is 
not for the sake of any intrinsic charm that we calLupon- 
our countrymen to seek the Village Schools, or to mix them- 
selv('s ill the liomely concerns of the Indian peasant. 

But looking around, we see the Press, the Steam Engine, 
the 1 elegraph, whirling on the destinies of our own nation. 
Wi • se(‘ these monster energies jirejiaring to work ujion 
India. A vast future of progj‘(?ss opens before us, and our 
aspiration is that religious and moral advancement may keep 
equal pace with material progress in the land. 
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We design the following pages to be introductory to some 
future articles on our relations with Burmaii, both past and 
present, and on tlie measures which seem to recommend 
themselves, on a comprehensive survey of our respective 
positions. Though that empire has again become the focus 
of interest, both in India and at home; — though, while the 
illustrat(?d ncws})apors were attracting all eyes towards them 
by engravings of its ports and its [uigodas, Professor Wilson 
was occupied in re-editing and annotating his Narrative of 
the War in 1821-2(5; — there has not been hitherto, as far as 
we liave seen, any sulHcioiitly large attempt'll to embrace 
within a riioderate compass tin* leading features of a mass of 
infonnatiou scattered tlirough the works of Crawfiird, 
Sangermano, and otlnu’s, on the physical characteristics, 
the ethnology, the history, institutions and the supersti- 
tions of the Bunnosc ])c^opio. In attempting to supply this 
deficiency, it will not l)e necessary that we occupy our pages 
with authorities for every statement we make, if wc com- 
mence with disclaiming all pretension to original investiga- 
tion, and refer generally to the authors above referred to, as 
the sources from winch wo glean the iufbrniatioii which we 
design to popularize. 

Tlie Burmese Em])irc is combined of three nations, differ- 
ing essentially in language, manners, and customs. The 
others, Pegu and Aracaii, each formerly of independent 
importance, have been absorbed into tlie Kingdom of Ava 
aftCM’ a series of struggles in which each had in turn the 
ascendancy. From Negrais northward, strctclies one of a 
series of hilly ranges, branches of the mighty chain of the 
Iliiiialayah, which distribute the surface of the Indo-Chinese 
nations into broad valleys of extreme fertility, each watered 
•by r noble river, descending from the great longitudinal 
belt of Asia. In the particular range whicli we are alluding 
to, dwells a people distinct from the Burmcic*, the Pegners, 
and the Aracanose;— the Chicn ; among whom there prevails 
a singular custom of tattooing the face of thetr femalesf with 


* We should mention, however, that an able, thougli rather brief paper on 
“ Burinah and the Jiurmeso’’ has appeared in a recent number of tlie Bombay 
Qitarterly Mayazlue and Itaview. 

In Burnnih and Pegu, the custom of tattooing is confined to the male 
population. It is practised on the lower limbs of the body from the hips 
downwards, which at various periods between the ai^es of seven and forty, 
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black, which is said to have beeu devised in order to prevent 
the repeated rapes of the most beautiful of their daughters 
by the princes of Burmalx. Towards the North is a variety 
of the Chien, called Jb, who, though they have adopted 
Burmese customs, and speak a corrupt dialect of the Court 
language, are regarded as a tribe of necromancers and 
sorcerers, and therefore held in especial fear and detestation. 
The tract Eastward of the 97th meridian, as far as the 
Chinese frontier, and between the 20th and the 25th 
parallels, is peopled by a numerous race called Sciam, Shans, 
or Laos. This is parcelled into principalities, and ruled by 
petty governors called Zaboa, once the subjects and tributa- 
ries of the Burmese; but when the wild ambitions of Padun- 
mang, the fifth sou of Alompra, to achieve the conquest of 
Siam, China, and India, was commuted to the most shame- 
less poltroonery, incapacitating him for meeting the inroads 
of his Siamese ncighijours, the Zaboa, wearied by the 
oppression and exactions of the Burmese Mandarins, made 
common cause with the enemy who involved the Kingdom 
of Ava in a war of the old heroic duration. The Laos have 
since adopted to a great extent the language, manners and 
customs of the Siamese. 

Without more particular reference to some less important 
families, of whom but little is known, except that they difler 
from their neighbours both in their language and their 
usages, w^e pass to the Karieu* tribes, a simple and peaceable 


are liberally garnished with figures; of both extant and fabulous animals, and 
occasionally, with cabalistic devices, 'rhese being first sketched u]>on the 
skin, arc set with a very long gold stylus pointed with a pigment made from 
the Boot of sesarauin oil, suspended in the gall of an alligator, a guana, a 
flying fox, or a species of fish, the niinja of India. In some instances, the 
arms and upper portion of the body are tattooed ; but more sparingly, and in a 
vermilion tint. Occasionally, t<»o, the body is marked w'ith Pali spells, which, 
if set with the pigment and needle in a 'I'h' in, or idol temple, are supposed to 
render their wearer invulnerable. Neither the hiiamose, nor the Karien tribes 
practise tattooing, but look upon it as barbarous ; — perhaps to distinguish ' 
themselves from the liurnicse The Laos and the Aracanesu have, in a 
degree, adopted the custom. 

An intelligent contributor to the Maul mein Chronicle of March 3rd, 
1841, Writes,— “ One of the most remarkable facts connected with the 
progress of rnissioHary labour, is the increasing effect which it has on the 
Karen population in this and the adjacent regions. If we except the 
people of some of the South Sea Islands, in no instances during the period 
of modern Emissions, have the conversions from heathenism to Christianity 
been so extensive as among this singular, and, till within a few years past, 
unknown, portion of the human race. The tribes of Karens scattered 
over these provinces, flurraah, and Arrakan, are very numerous, and consti- 
tute a population differing entirely from the Burmese in their religion, 
and many of their habits and customs. Boodhism has made no impression 
on them. They have had no written language ; and although living in 
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race, originally, perhaps, the denizens of the valleys formed 
by a belt of hills parallel with those occupied by the 
Chien, and forming the Eastern frontier of the Burmese Em- 
pire. Very jealous of their independence, these tribes avoid, 
as far as possible, all communion with the races among which 
they have now become widely dispersed. For a curious super- 
stition, that the Evil Spirit takes possession of that settlement 
in which a death occurs, has tended to break up their continui- 
ty, and render them little else than a nomadic race. The pre- 
sumed necessity of migrating to a different i^cene, as often as 
one of their community dies, as the only method of exorcism, 
is met in practice by their separation into very small vil- 
lages, one of which seldom consists of more than four or 
five huts, with a trifle of rice cultivation around them. Their 
religion is reserved for occasions of sickness or apprehen- 
sion, when they propitiate a malignant genius by oblations 
of grain and other goods. Their migrations are principally 
conducted on foot, with occasional recourse to their buffa- 
loes, when creek or ravine is to be forded. Their diet con- 
sists to a great extent of animal food, but they will use 
neither ghi nor butter, and arc very sparing in their con- 
sumption of milk. They distil an arrack from rice, but 
appe?ir to use it with much moderation, and considerably 
diluted. Individually they are reckoned bold and brave; 
but unsettled habits and dispersive superstition hinders their 
efficiency for purposes of warfare. 

Of the two great division- of the inhabitants of the Indo- 
Chinese continent, there is strong ground for supposing that 

the same country for centuries with a poojilc who have had one, they have 
abstained from adopting it as a language of general use among themselves, 
remaining content with their oral mode of communication. tSome of them, 
it is true, have learnt the Burmese, and recently their own language has 
been given to them in a written form by the American Baptist Mis- 
aionaries. By these means, connected with preaching, Christianity has been 
introduced among them, and in all places, multitudes liave been found ready 
* to raceive the truth, and admit its obligations. * * * * 'j he fact 

of the facility with which these people listen to the instructions of the 
Missionaries and embrace Christianity, is singular, and worthy of obser- 
vation in the history of Missions. While the disciples of Brahma and Boodh, 
constituting a very large portion of the population of Asia, having made 
some progress in civilization and the arts, possessing a national literature, 
capable of holding the scales of evidence, and of discriminating between 
truth and falsehood, appear inaccessible to the force of Christian IVuth, 
and unconvinced by the proofs of its Divine originality, this obscure race, 
knowing but little or nothing of the world, unacquainted with any arts 
beyond those of providing themselves with food and clothing sufficient only for 
their necessities, —with no records of their origin or ancient circumstances, 
with no language but oral— appear to yield in great numbers, comparatively 
with little difficulty, to the claims of Christianity as presented to them by 
the Missionaries.*' 
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the mountain races were by far the earlier settled, — indeed 
that they are, comparatively, aboriginal. Ethnographers 
are agreed that these may have formerly occupied the more 
fertile and level tracts, from which they seem to have taken 
refuge in their present abodes, on the ineursions of a mighty 
people, originally occupants of High Asia, who brought tlie 
Lamaite priesthood, and the worship of Buddha, or Fo 
(as is his monosyllabic name) into all the great and fertile 
valleys from Tonquin to Aracan. For not merely in reli- 
gion, but in their habits, their tastes, their industrial and 
finer arts, and their dialectic peculiarities, l)oth lingual and 
structural, they have much in common with the pure 
Chinese stock, originally emigrants, according to tlicir own 
historians, from the bases of the mountain bordei's of 
Thibet. The whole group of races, from Aracan to tlie ex- 
treme East of the Indo-Chinese continent, are of an average 
height of about five feet three inches. In complexiem they 
are paler than the Intra-gangetic Indians, being mostly of 
a yellow-hrovvn tint, which the superior ranks heighten with 
cosmetics, until their bodies assume a rich golden hue. The 
texture) of their skin is remarkably glossy, soft and tlexile. 
The whole of the families, with one reinarkal>lo exception,* 
display an unusual tendency to obesity. The mnsclej^ are 
often voluminous, but do not acquire that compactness and 
elasticity which is tlie eff'ect of labour and exercise ou the 
European frame. The face is broad and flat, the eyes and 
nose small, the clieek hones, though large and jirominent, 
are but slightly rounded ; — peculiarities whicli, added to tlio 
unusual length of the lower jaw, and a certain fiabhiness of 
flesh, and a distended montli, with soft thick lips, impart a 
sqiiare ajipearance to the countenance. Tiiis development is 
rendered more cousjiicnous, i>y masses of thick coarse straight 
hair, which fall over a capacious, tiioiigh somewhat narrow 
forehead; and by a corresponding .'Squareness of the trunk, 
almost of a uniform breadth fn/m the shoulders to^tlie 
loins. The limbs arc massive; and short — except the arms; 
— which are of above the average length, relatively to the 
rest of the body. So the hand, too, is disproportionably 
long, compared with the foot, which is small and elegant- 
ly modelled. There is a singular deficiency of beard in 
all the races throughout this vast continent. But this is 
hardly so conspicuous in the Burmese as in their Eastern 
neighbours. 


^ Th?3 Cochin -Chineso. 
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To pass more particularly to the Burmese, they, in com- 
moti with a large number of Oriental people, lay claim to a 
transcendental antiquity. Their name, in fact, conveys that 
idea ; — which is not, in their original tongue, Burmese , — 
(a Portvlgucse corruption — ) but Biarnma, the designation of 
those Rapa,^ or ungenerated beings, who, having once exis- 
ted some ten, some twenty, others thirty or more millions of 
miles above the sun and planets, allured by the savoury 
odour of the crust of butter which at first, they feign, 
encased this lower world, descended from their high abodes 
to roigale u])on it, in human forms of great agility and 
exquisite splendour. At length, the legend proceeds, the 
thirst of avarice sprung up among them, ami they bar- 
tered and disputed, and, for their sin, the refreshing crust 
disappeared, and their bodies grew sallow and opaque. 
And instead of a perpetual noontide glow, there came alter- 
nate liglit and darkness, so that they must daily lament 
in terror and in sorrow how soon the luminary which rose 
to bless them disappeared. When lo ! to meet their long- 
ing, the moon aiid stars shone forth, and they exclaimed 
exultingly — This is a welcome sight! 

lleelairncd to goodness by these favours of the Deity, 
their* rc|)eutance was rewarded by a substitute for the crust 
of butter, in the form of a tn^e whose leaves had a similar 
flavour. But soon they fell anew, and tlie tree disap- 
peared, and, in its plaice, tiiey had only rice to live on. 
The grain, however, Was lui-ddess, and of excellent quality; 
and a (|uantity of cooking pots being miraculously extem- 
porized, and spontaneous lire appearing, there was still 
a chance of their doing well eiiougli. But whereas the 
crust and butter-flavoured l<;aves bad been perfectly nutri- 
tious, and were assiuiiialed into the body the very instant 
they were eaten, tlie courser rice needed the digestive 
process, and the various alimentarv and exeretorv clianneJs, 
• Hot ce the human organization, and the passionate emotions, 
and the sexual development, and tlic matrimonial state. 
But the men of purest life still proserviug their virginity, 
were exercised in sublime ministries of oblations and alms- 
giving, and distinguished as Biamma. At length, their 
race being near extinction by the eoi union lavv of morta- 


* In the Burmese Cosmogony, there arc reckoned to bo three classes of 
beings i-CAamo, or Meliorating Corporeal, hut ungenerated;— 

Ariipa, Incorporeal. Each of these classes comprohend« several species, or 
states of existence, to some of which we may by and by refer. 
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lity, the survivors contracted marriages in order to continue 
it, and became the fathers of the Burmese nation. In time, 
as has been found to be the invariable rule of progress, 
the necessity of a single ruler was developed, who should 
dispense justice and reward or punish according to desert. 
They chose one like Saul, a choice young man, and than whom 
was no goodlier ; higher from his shoulders upwards than 
any of the people; and called him Lord and Judge of the 
earth. His progeny constitute the royal race, the tenth in 
descent from him being Gautama. 

Upon this myth the Burmese^ Doctors account for the 
development of the great group of Buddhistical nations. 
All, they say, are lineal ofispring of the Rupa, who of old 
came down from Heaven to Earth. The character of their 
annals may be easily conceived. There is no probability 
of there being a single syllable of historical truth in them, 
till they reach tlie epoch of Anjana, the grandfather of 
Gautama, which has been found to correspond with 
B. C.691. 

In the sixty-eighth year of this epoch Gautama is said 
to have been born. At sixteen he ascended the throne of 
Magaddha, the modern Berar ; at twenty-nine he abdicated 
and retired to the forests; at thirty-live obtained deification 
as a Buddha, and continued in this state until his eightieth 
year, wdicn he disappeared, his alleged apotheosis occurring 
B. C. 543.* ** With him his dynasty ended, and was followed 
by six kings in seventy-two years, each of whom was a 
patricide. The last of them fell by the hand of his prime 
minister, a descendant of Gautama in the female line ; who 
usurped his crown, and transferred the seat of government 
from Magaddha to a petty state named Jaintya, bordering 
on SyJhet. There being no Scripture^^ up to the hundreth 
year after Gautama's death, the son of this usurping monarch. 


* The annals of the Jaina sect in South Behar correspond with the •Bur- 
mese traditions on tlie period to be assigned to Gautama, the last of the 
Buddhas — or Jinas, as they arc culled iu Beiiar, the aeene of (jrautamu’s 
death and apotheosis. For whereas the Buddhists assign the translation of 
Gautama to tlie date above given, the Jainas ascribe the deification of his 
tutor, Mahdvira, to about B. C. 000 ; and, as Mr. Colebrooko has 

** the lapse of little more than half a century is scarcely too great the 
interval between the death of a preceptor and his pupil ; or not so much 
too great as to amount to an anachronism.*’ Gautama’s gentile name was 
Skeya 8inha ; he is still best known in China and Japan as Skeya. I'he 
appellative Gautama, in the opinion of the authority already referr^ to, is 
unquestionably a patronymic from Gotama, whether Skeya 8inna may 
have come by it as a descendant of that lineage, or for whatever other cause. 
See Mias ; Essays, vol. ii, p. 315-18. 
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ill the tenth year of his reign, assembled the wise men of 
his dominions, and collected the traditions. Twelve princes 
followed, of the same dynasty, each of whom reigned in 
Jaiutya, up to B. C. 289. The last of these was a very 
holy man. He destroyed his father’s family, extended his 
dominions far and near, cleared the doctrines of religion 
from all difficulty, built of temples and monasteries eighty- 
four thousand each, and maintained sixty thousand priests. 

His son permanently fixed the seat of Government at 
Prorne, said to have been founded a hundred years after 
Gautama’s apotheosis. This is the first historical fact which 
we possess respecting Burmah Proper, the annals of that 
country of a prior date touching only the localities of Magad- 
dha and Jaiutya. Twenty-four princes feigned at Prome 
in succession, during a period of three hundred and ninety- 
five years. 'JMiat city then ceased to be the seat of Goveru- 
numt, and Pagan became the royal city ; which it continu- 
ed for very nearly twelve centuries, or up to the year 1287 
of our icra ; during which period tliere were fifty-five suc- 
cessive inoiiarchs. In the occupation of this dynasty seve- 
ral important changes appear to have been made in the reli- 
gious system of the Empire, after the importation of sacred 
books from Ceylon, and the Southern part of the Indian 
Ptminsula.* The present Epoch of the Burmese was also set- 
tled, \vhieh reckons from A. I). G39. 

After the fall of Pagan, tiiere were eight changes of dy- 
nasty, and several seats of royalty, within five hundred and 
twenty -eight years ; the third of which seats was Ava, which 
continued to lie the royal city, under twenty-nine princes, for 
three hundred and sixty-nine years; and it was during this 
period, or A. 1). 15 Ui, that the kingdom of Ava was first vi- 
sited by Europeans. As at present, the Burmese Km])ire then 
embraced tlie kingdom of Pegu, though, as is well known, 
al)oiit a hundred and eighty years later, the Peguors rebelled, 

, captured the Burmau monarch, and obtained the ascendancy 


* The precise period of tl»c introduction of Buddhism into Burmah is 
not known ; though in all probability it was nearly contoinporanoous with 
the establishtaent of Promo us the seat of Govornmeut. In A. I). 386, nine 
biiiidrod and thirty years afti^r Gautama’s aiiotheosis, one Buddha-gauta is 
said to have received from Heaven an iron pen, wherewith to transcribe 
the Scriptures ; and the copy made by collection of the traditions, which 
had been in use in Magaddlia, .Jaiutya and Proine, for above eight cen- 
turies, was tlien sunerseded. After several subsequent modifications, 
Buddhism was established through the Empire in its present form, by 
king Aiiaiirat’ha-rncn-saii, in the fifteen hundred and forty-first year 
after Gautama. A. B. i)07 
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over the whole territory. This movement was eounteracted 
by Alornpra, who advanced himself to the Government about 
the year 1753. He was originally the headiTiau of the 
small village of Mouchabo, about sixty miles North-West of 
Ava. On his first project of subduing the Pegnors, only a few 
friends seconded the design ; but by constant accessions to his 
standard, he soon found himself at the head of a powerful 
army, which s})eedily expelled its invaders from the king- 
dom of Ava. Peace having been proclaimed, he fortified his 
native village, and enlarged it greath^ and raised it to the 
dignity of the Capital, himself assuming the name by which 
he is currently known, Alompra’* — signifying, One who 
expects to be a Buddlia.^^ Then, carrying the war into the 
kingdom of Pegu, he dispersed the lio.stile pcoj)le f)ver the 
neighbouring countries. Siriam, Bago, Tavoy and Martaban 
fell successively beneath his assaults, and were absorbed into 
the Bunnan Empire. He next ' marched against Siam, to 
revenge its king\s refusal to him of the hand of his daughter ; 
but sickening mortallv upon the wav, he returned to Pegu. 
He re he shortly after died, after a turbulent reign of' six or 
eight years, appointing that his throne should descend to 
his seven sons in succession, a di.sposition whitdi has been the 
source of much of that trouble and bloodshed which has 
since distressed the Burmese nation. 

His lujxt successor, Naong-taii-kri, '"the royal elder bro- 
thel /Miad to contend against two formidable rebellions in liis 
short reign of three years ; the one headed by one of his 
father’s generals, the other by his own uncle. At last, in 
au advance on country N. E. of Rangoon, he was captured, 
and paid the forfeit of his head. 

Next followed Seu-p’hyu-s’hen, the Lord of the White 
Elephant,” who reigned for twelve years. He avenged him- 
self on the barbarians N. E. of Ava for their ancient inroads 
on the Burmese dominions. He abandoned the new city of 
Moncliabo, and removed the Government to its former seat, , 
Ava. He sacked Jodia, the city of the Siamese king, who re- 
fused to pay tlic tribute promised to Alornpra. fie attached . 
Mergui, on the Tenasserim coast, to the dominions of his 
ancestors. He twice opposed with complete success the 
Chinese,* w ho poured down from Yiinnun to put his territo- 

* On this point, however, there i« room for difference of opinion. 'J’he 
alrao.'^t uninterrupted success of Sou-p’hyu-s’hcn has induced us to prefer 
the story of his victories over the Chine.se, a.s related by Symos. Crawfurd, 
h )wev(>r, when in Burmah, heard a very contrary account, that the Chinese 
ravaged the upj»cr part of the country for throe years, not retiring until the 
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ries to tribute. Ho supported one of the petty princes of 
Laos against the incursions of the Siamese, wliosc kingdom, 
with the exception of a single city, his armies had reduced, 
when tlioy were recalled to mourn the death of their Em- 
peror. • 

In the reign of this monarch the calamitous consequences 
of the rule of succession fixed by Alornpra appeared. Flushed 
with victory and prosperity, he detcirrnined to continue tlie 
succession in his immediate family. His younger brother, tlius 
cheated of his prospects of empire, conspired against Sen- 
p'byu-sMien’s life. Tlie plot being discovered, the conspira- 
tor Avas condemned to die; but at his mother's intercession, 
he was spared. The last great act of this monarch was to place 
its crown of massive gold on the great Pagoda of Rangoon,* 
in cominenioratiou of the subdual of the mutinous Marta- 
banesc, and the decapitation of the last king of Pegu, a deed 
executed during the crowning of the Pagoda. 

On the death of 8en-p'hyu-s'hen, the nobles of Burmah 
elevated his son, Seu-ku-sa, to the throne. Ilis father's 
elder bnjther, to whom the succession by designation be- 
longed, remained a quiet spectator of the transaction ; but 
not so the younger, wlio attempted to deprive his nephew. 
He was sewn in a sack of red cloth, and thrown into the 
river, a fate* wdii(di eighteen incmths later, and as the reward 
of similar rashness, hefel his elder brotlicr. 8cu-kii-sa then 
banished all his remaining relatives. The accounts of his 
future career are very dlscrcqmnt. To Crawfurd, he was re- 
presented as liberal,. (|uiet and benevolent. 8angerniano 
jnentions him as passing all his time in hunting and fish- 
iug, almost always intoxicated, and called by the opprobri- 


llurmc.-^c gcnpi-al had suhinitti^d, and acknowledged vassalapo on t^ rins so 
liiiiniUatini^, th^^t Son-]riiyu-slion satirically pruseuted him with a woman's 
dress. 

* ISo wrifces Santfcrinano ; and that the weight thereof is eighty of our 
•l)OUMd ;! We venture to believe, however, iiotwithstuiiding’ (’ irdinal Wise- 
man's hiji'h coniinendation, that the misnioner occasionally iuuuli^ed in the 
If'fjfendaru. iSaiigeniiano arrived iu Burmah in i7S3,and returned to Komc in 
hSOS. Thence he was transferred to the presidentship of the College at 
Arpiuum, and employed his leisui'e, till 1819, in preparing his “ Description of 
the Burmese Empire, compiled chiefly from Native Docuiucuts.” 'Fhis work 
was published posthumously, in the original, and translated into English, at 
Home, ill lS3ri. But we do not elsewhere find mention of the golden crown 
of tlio Rangoon Pago^ii- In Captain F. B. Doveton’s spirited Herniniscencos 
of the first Burmese war, published in Alienas Asiatic Journal^ (Nov. 1841 
ad Eeb. 1843,) it is stated that “ the celebrated toinplo of Shoe Dagon, for 
which Rangoon is famous, is nearly 400 feet high, and being richly gilded 
from its hiHiad base to its tapering summit, is certainly one of the finest 
rirtificial objects that can well bo conceived.” 
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ous name of the drunkard or the fisher king.’^ Be this as it 
may, his fall was soon accomplished. His cousin, Paoiig-ka- 
cha, the only son of Naong-tan-kri, one night, when its 
Lord was absent, made himself master of the Palace. The 
youtli of Ava and its neighbourhood enlisted in hiS* service, 
and ill five days he was master of the kingdom and its cap- 
tured monarch. He proved but a feeble prince, and served 
merely as a stepping-stone to raise his uncle Padun-mang, 
the fifth son of Alompra, to the throne, who begun his reign 
in 1781. Scarcely, however, was he settled in his king- 
dom, before two great conspiracies revealed themselves, 
jeoparding both it and his life. The first was led by a 
famous general, who, having been deprived of his command 
by Sen-ku-sa, had been restored by Padun-rnang to the 
honours which he held under Sen-p’hyii-s’hen. But aspiring 
to still further emiticncc, he left his king^s allegiance, in 
favour of au illegitimate child of Alompra, by whom he 
desired to open the way for his own ascendancy. The dis- 
covery of this treachery so alarmed Padun-mang, that he 
never afterwards ventured to occupy the same apartment two 
nights ill succession. 

The other plot was of a nature still more terrifying. It 
was headed by Paong-ka-cha, a scion of the o/r/ dynasty, 
who had been spared, in consid(‘ration of his tender years, 
when his father, the last monarch of his line, was taken pri- 
soner, and drowned, by tlie Peguers. Having wandered in ob- 
scurity until the time of Sen-ku-sa, he then entertained 
designs upon the crown of his ancestors, Seii-ku-sa, gaining 
note of his intentions, dispatched a force to ajiprchend him ; 
but he fled, and was heard no more of. But on the elevation 
of Padun-mang, an adherent of Paong-ka-clia, finding his 
expectations of advaueement foiled, resolved on persuading the 
fugitive to renew his pretensions, and on abetting them with 
aU his influence. The dissatisfied party, at first numbering 
only fifty men, set forward for Ava, and were joined by 
twenty more on tlic march. At midnight, on the fifth of 
December, 1782, the pretender and his party scaled the City 
and the Palace without assistance, and shouted, — Behold 
the true Branch of the royal Stock !” Of the guards, some 
fled and concealed themselves ; others feigned to be slumber- 
ing, The King and his household, aroused by the uproar, clos- 
ed the doors, and guarded the avenues to the interior of the 
Palace. The insurgents were already masters of the Palace 
artillery and the powder-magazine; — but had no ball, or they 
had battered down the walls. These they determined on 
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assaulting with blank cartridge ; — a step which proved their 
ruin, for the report brought the Mandarins and their guards 
together, who, lighting immense fires, encamped around the ’ 
Palace. At day-break, the insignificant strength of the in- 
surgents being discovered, they were seized by order of 
Padim-mang, and most of them put to a cruel death. Only 
the pretender escaped ; but he was seized and beheaded on 
the evening of the same day. 

Padun-mang now gave full vent to his inhumanity. He 
arrested all the inhabitants of the village where his rival had 
long resided, and notwithstanding the innocence of the 
large majority, he burned all — including, })ricsts and old 
men, women and children — on one gigantic pyre. He tlicii 
razed the village to the ground, burned and consumed its 
gardens, turned up all its cultivation, and set a stone on its 
site as a mark of perpetual malediction. 

Though two of his brothers, sous of Alompra, still surviv- 
ed, Padiin-niang\s attention was next turned to securing the 
succession for the heirs of his own body ; and judging tliat 
the most eftective expedient for this end would he to oblite- 
rate, as far as possible, all memory of his predecessors, he 
resolved to found a new Capital, to which he might transfer 
tlie Government. On pretence, therefore, that the City and 
Palace of Ava had been defiled by the bloodshed within 
their precincts, the construction of a new imperial residence 
was decreed. Counsel was t:.keu of the pric.sls, and a site for 
the new City selected on a rising ground some ten miles 
North East of Ava, and on the right bank of the river. 
Such is tlie origin of the city of Amarapura, of whose 
Palace Padun-mang took solemn possession on the tenth of 
May, 1783. A montli after, he had constrained fill the citi- 
zens of Ava to migrate with him to a comparatively insalubri- 
ous site. The i)opulation of the new City, including exten- 
sive suburbs for Siamese, Moors, and Chinese, is said soon 
to have reached 2()0,()C)0. Meantime Ava, the residence of so 
many kings, with its niaguiticent halls and porticos, its gild- 
ed pagodas, its palatial convents and noble bridges, was 
consigned to total destruction, by the hands of any who 
would care to rifle its treasures. 

The seat of Government thus transferred, Padun-mang 
next aroused the jealousy of the younger and more ardent of 
his two surviving brothers, by proclaiming his eldest son as 
Crown-Prince of the Burmese Empire. The announcement 
was received under protest of the younger brother, who for 
his contrariety paid the usual penalty of the red cloth sack. 
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The elder of Paduii-mang’s brothers long survived him in 
extreme misery and obscurity. 

The suecessiou thus settled, Pacliin-mang resolved to cou- 
solidiitc his renown by some martial achievement. Ilis first 
determination was to avail himself of intestine 'discord 
among the Arakanesc as a pretence on whicli to invade and 
annex that kingdom under his crown. Bat from this he 
was diverted, for a time, by a great insurrection in Pegn. A 
leading Mandarin of that State had dreamed that ere long 
its dominion would be restored to it ; ou report of wliieli 
about three hundred Peguers resolved to seize ou Rangoon, 
and raise the dreamer to the throne. They marclicd upon 
the City, slaughtered the Governor, burned several of the 
edifices, and scared the Mandarins to the neighbouring 
forests. Then, dividing into two bodies, a part held the 
fortress, and the rest went to collect adherents from the 
neighbouring villages. Immense multitudes followed the 
iusurgeuts^ standard, anxious to regjiin their independence ; 
but in the interval of their enlistment, the Burmese of 
Rangoon, who had fled in ignorance of their euemy^s real 
strength, armed thcinst‘lves and mounted their artillery ; 
and they made cruel liavoek of the belligerents as their boats 
approached the town. » 

Next year, the projected expedition set out for Arakau ; a 
part marching, the rest >verc conveyed by ship *, but all under 
orders of the King^s eldest son. The town, which Avas ill 
furnished and worse governed, yielded without a struggle. 
A report of strategy, however, gained some eurrciiey — that 
its Commander had declared that the expedition approached 
peacefully, and to worship a colossal bronze of Gautama, 
which was suliscqueiitly transferred to a stately Pagoda, 
near Ainarapura.* 

Padun-mang, now instigated by the glory which his sou 
had achieved, projected the reduction of the affluent and 
i?nportant kingdom of Siam ; which he would follow uii, as 


* This celt)hratcd temple, distant al>oiittwo miles from the (’ity, is a work 
of great costliness. It is supported on two liundred and fifty-two wooden 
pilasters, all richly carved and gilt, as are the walls both within and without. 
The statue is in a sitting posture ; and being reported to have been 
east in Gautama’s lifetime, is an object of excessive veneration. In height 
it is about twelve feet ; its whole surface is of burnished gold, tlie physiog- 
nomy being somewhat more animated than in the ordinary monuments of 
(iautama. It is diMtinguished by the Pali title of Malia-Miini, the Great Saint. 
The temple enclosing it, a memorial of w'hose foundation is sculptured on a 
massive marble slab, was endowed by Padun-mang with the confiscated trea 
siircs of a hundred and twenty of the princijial families of Arakan. 
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he foolishly imagined, and we have previously stated, by the 
conquest of China and of India. He advanced with an army 
of 100, 000 men, attended by all the ladies of his Palace. 
But scared by the idlest rumour of approaching opposition, 
he fled • helter-skelter against the advice of his generals, 
deserting all his elephants, arras, and munitions of war. He 
stayed not his precipitation until near Itangoon; where, not- 
withstanding, he commanded his proclamation as the Conquer- 
or of Siam !* The smart revenge inflicted by his Eastern neigh- 
bours on the return of Paduu-raang to his Capital, and the 
etfeetive opposition which he incurred from the mutinous 
Zaboa of Laos, has been already referred to. Well w^as it for 
tlie Burmese, writes Sangermano, at this period resident in 
Ava, that a more pacific heir succeeded to the Crown of 
Siam, or the wliolc of Padun-mang^s empire must have be- 
coiiKi tributary. 

His inglorious reign, f however, was protracted to a period 
of thirty-ciglit years ; in the course of wliicli he appears to 
have lost the son wlio won laurels at Arakan ; for in 1819, w e 
read of the succession devolving on his grandson, Mya-daii- 
gyi, who oeeu}»ied tli(^ Burmese Throne during the period of 
their first war with the British. 

Tl)js monarch appeared to Crawfurd to be of lively and 
affable manners, but often ludicrously familiar. One of his 

liy a similar oujfluMiiism. tho < liiirt Historio^rraplif r was diroctfd by 
l*adiiii-m:i!i|;’s successor to make thr. followiiif^ c»)trv in the public records 
rej^ardiiuT ilic lirst war with tin Pritisb. “ !u the years 118b'-S7, the Kiila- 
pyii.or white strangers of the West, fastened a quarrel upon the Lord of the 
Lohieii Palace, ^'i»ev landed at Itangoon, took that jdaee and Protne, and 
were permitted to advance as far as Yaiidaho ; fur the King, from motives of 
piety and regard to life, made no ettbrts whatever to oppose tliera. The 
strangers had spent vast sums of money in their enterprise ; and by the time 
they reached Yandabo, tboir resourr.es were exhausted, and they were in 
great distress. They pctitiomul the King, who, in his clemency and gi ncro- 
Hity, sent them large sums of money to j^ay their expenses back, and ordered 
them out of the country.’’ 

+ The nngii of l*adun-mang is, it may he hoped, unexampled in the an- 
nals of imperial atrocity and barbarity. “Jlis very countenance,'* writes 
Sangermano, ** is the index of a mind ferocious and inhuman m the higliost 
degree.** lie would sacrifice, on the most tritiing pretoucos, any w ho stood, 
however remotely, in the way of his ambition. It has been calculated that in 
his reign, the period of bo many inter-national conflicts, more victims must 
have fallen by the hand of the executioner than by the sword of the enemy. 
Ills pride, too, was as insolent as was his cruelty abominable. His person was 
the object of repeated conspiracies, all of which he contrived to parry, by 
strategy, be thought, more than human. In furtherance of this conception, 
he set himself to prove that the five thousand years assigned for the observ- 
ance of the Laws of Gautama were just elapsing, and that he was the Bud- 
dha who should promulgate the new code. As the College of Priests, how- 
fivt^r, would not countersign his calculations, he thought it most prudent to 
drop the subject. 
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favourite out-door pursuits was to ride on the shoulders of 
a uiaii so broad and fleshy as to make his Majesty’s scat per- 
fectly safe and comfortable. In this way, and the ordinary 
athletic amusements, — horse-exercise, elephant-catching, &c., 
his time was principally occupied. In disposition^ he was 
liumane and benevolent ; but in talents, greatly inferior to 
most of the princes of the house of Alompra. He was 
first married to his cousin, daughter of his uncle the Prince 
of Prorue ; but in early life, when he was still heir-apparent, 
a woman of low birth was introduced to his seraglio, who, by 
lier superior finesse and abilities, acquired a complete 
ascendancy over him ; thus causing, it has been said, the y)re- 
mature death of the lawful Queen, with whose sou, the heir- 
apparent, to strengthen her hands, she proposed an alliance 
for her only daughter. To the connexion of King Mya- 
daii-gyi witli this lady we must trace the cause of the 
Revolution by which, in 1837, he lost his Crown. Her 
influence secured for her brother, Meng-tha-gyi, the high- 
est office next the Throne, much to the dissatisfaction 
of those whose birth and station sanctioned their aspir- 
ing to the superior State-preferments. The jealousy of 
these courtiers was further incensed by their rival’s employ, 
meut of his exalted functions to enrich and elevate his friends, 
without any over-scrupulousness as to the methods which 
he might resort to. Charges soon gained currency that he 
was diverting to liis own purposes considerable portions of 
the royal revenues. The king’s passion for light pursuits, 
and his, it was believed, frequent mental imbecility, corrobo- 
rated the rumour of an extraordinary and unjustifiable 
amount of patronage assumed by the Queen and her bro- 
tlicr, who were regarded as the actual administrators of 
public affairs. Withal, Mcng-tha-g}i was unpopular; and 
this circumstance, and the disaffection of the upper ranks, 
may at length have instigated him to aim at the supreme 
dignity. 

The great obstacle in his way was Tharaw^adi,* the Kfng^s 
only full brother, and Coinmandcr-in-Cliief of the Forces 


* Crawfurd uniformly writes him as “The Prince of Sarawadi,” or, in 
Bunuese, “ Sarawati — iiicn,” adding that ho takes his title from some cele- 
brated teak forests in X'egu which were assigned liim for revenue, llo des- 
cribes him as spare and light, but active, with features not liandsome, but 
che('rful and pleasing ; and affable and uunHsuming in manner, without any 
want of dignity. His subsequent transactions quite corroborate the opinion 
which the linvoy formed, that his talents wore of a higher order than thoso 
of Mya-dau-gyi, hy whom it is mentioned that he was much beloved. He 
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(luring the larger portion of the first Burmese War. H(" 
enlisted^ and organiy.ed, bands of lawless forayers, who plun- 
dered, or placed under contribution, a considerable part of 
the territory. Whether, as some have said^ these measures 
were foivt'd upon him for his own protection, or whether he 
W'as a merely bold and unprincipled usurper, has not, so far 
as we know, been fully ascertained. Certain it is, tliat im- 
mense bodies of marauders, uiider the common designation 
of Tharawadi’s men, committed frec|uent ravages on the 
more secluded villages, at the very time that the King^s 
brother regarded all the Court arrangements with jealousy 
and disgust. 

But early in 18M7, it was reported in the Palace that arms 
and ammunition wert‘ in the course of collection in the house 
of Tiiarawadi’s sister, the Princess of Pagan. The Minister 
naturally turned this to his advantage by representing that 
1'haravvadi was jilotti ng against the Government. A force, 
dispatched to the Princess’s house, discovered a few stands 
of arms laid up there. She stated that they belonged to her 
Wun-gyi, who, having obtained some insight into the dis- 
cipline of the Palace, desired to place her house in a posi- 
tion for defence. Still Meiig-tha-gyi \vas implacable; seized 
the P«ri?ua'ss, placed her in irons and in prison, and dis- 
[latched a strong force to 'riiarawadi’s house, to search it, 
and summon him before the High (.'isaneery (Lwat-d’hau) 
of tl'ic nation. Tharaw adi, ignorant of >vhat had previously 
occurred, and .surmising that the Minister merely sought 
to press au advantage, barri(»adoed his entrances and fired 
iij)on Jiis sumnioners, A larger force was then ordered out 
t(i seize him. Unprepared, at that moment, for farther 
resistance, Tharawadi, witli the few adherents about him, 
fled to the river, whicli they had crossed in boats just as their 
pursuers reached the banks. Thence he marched up to 
Moiichaho, and there fixed the Head Quarters of his force, 

, whicli had receiveal considerable accessions on the march. 
Messengers were now dispatched in every diiection, to 
collect all who were r(?ady to espouse his cause ; who, as they 
•severally reached his encampment, were summoned into his 
|)rescnce, until in the course of a very few days, he found 
liimself in force cuougli to hold the country in awe. Of the 
friends he had left ait the Capital, some were confined and 


did not signalize himi5elf in the first Hnrraosc War in fact, he never saw 
the enemy ; it being a maxim of his country’s military tactics that the chiefs 
keep at a rcfii>ectahie distanci?, out of harm’s w'ay. 

• 2 u 
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put in irons, others beheaded. A considerable force was or- 
dered to pursue him ; but from disaffectedness to the duty, 
or an apprehension that the enemy was too strong for it, 
it halted, and sent to the Capital for reinforcements. These 
arrived — but still there xvas a want of zeal — the troops fell 
back for the defence of Ava, which it was whispered that 
Tbarawadi was advancing to sack, tliat he might reward his 
allies with the spoil of the Capital. The King, witnessing 
the return of his troops, and knowing the unpopularity of 
his Minister with them, now became alarmed for his ow^n 
safety, and the Court’s. lie reejuested an interview with 
the British Resident, whom he requested to ascertain Thara- 
wadi’s views, and suggest terms of conciliation. Tlic Resi- 
dent, in a spirit of wise accommodation, first requested the 
release of Thtirawadi’s relatives, which was conceded ; and 
Col. Burney then advanced to Monchabo on his mission. 
Tharawadi consented to return to Ava, on condition that the 
Queen and the Minister were prohibited from any fiirtlier in- 
terference in theaft'airs of Government, and urged, moreover, 
that he was by the will of his grandfather the heir to the crown 
on his brother’s demise. He solemnly engaged to spare the 
lives of his ad\'ersaries, on condition of their so far submit- 
ting as to open the city gates to him. 

Next da}', one of the Princes of the Blood, with the chief 
P’hun-gyi or Priest, Avas dej)uted to Monchabo to compit'te 
the negociations. Tharawadi refused any further accommo- 
dation, and declare'd his own intention not to evacuate 
Monchabo until Ava was belcagered by his army, w hicli lie at 
once advanced, under the command of his second son, Tiek- 
ten-pyu, to take its position at Tsa-gaiiig on the Irraw'adi, 
opposite to Ava, which was completely garrisoned by the royal 
troops. A conflict seemed impending, which desperation 
wdthiii the city, and the thirst for spoil without, must liave 
rendered truly disastrous. The king himself, it is said, sug- 
gested to the British Resident his disposition to retire, with 
his family, upon Moulmein. But tlie Resident, foreseeing that 
such a step would be fatal to the city with its thousands of 
inhabitants of evuvy age, implored the sovereign not to place 
his people at the mercy of the Robber Chiefs” (Da-may-bos), 
but to keep within his Palace, and, relying on his brother’s 
promises, to accept ids conditions. Accordingly, on the ar- 
rival of Tiek-ten-pyu, with his force, at Tsa-gaing, thirteen 
of Mya-dau-gyl’s Ministers and Generals, accompanied, at 
their own request, by the British Resident, crossed the Irra- 
w'udi, and made their submissions. The mournful proccs- 
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sion of these unfortunate individuals,^’ writes one apparently 
an eye-witness of the scene, was extremely interesting and 
affecting. The crowd through which they past, so far from 
showing any insult or violence, was perfectly silent and res- 
pectful. • The Ministers and Officers were on foot. Men-tha- 
gyi manifested the utmost alarm, and seemed to have lost the 
faculties of hearing and speaking, but the demeanour of 
Princ(' Meng-myat-bo (a half brother of the king) excited 
the highest Jidmiration. He led the party with a lirm step, 
and a bold, upright carriage, grave and serious, but evidently 
suffering much from feelings of indignation and wounded 
pride. Some of the military officers, also, appeared justly 
to view the whole procession as an unwortliy degradation. 
The young Prince received them with civility ; but soon un- 
deceived those who believed that they would be allowed to 
return tf) Ava, saying they must at least abide in durance 
until his father’s arrival.” 

Before this event, and within twenty-four hours of the 
surrender, the Prime Minister and Consort’s brother was 
thrown irito irons, 'rharawadi reached Tsa-gaing next day, 
and oji the following, his son Tiek-ten-pyu, with two thou- 
sand men, marched upon Ava, entered by the P'^astern gate, 
took formal ()os.session of the Lvvat-d’hau or Supreme Council 
Midi, separated the (lueen and Princess Royal from Mya-dau- 
gyi, and restricted them to the inferior rooms of the Palace. 
'J'lirirawadi then assumed llic Government ; w hich certainly, 
so far, the alleged audacity a’ld ainbitiori of the Prime Minis- 
ter ap[)ear to have given him strong instigation to contend 
for ; and perhaps few would have becji inclined to condemn 
him, liad he, as a King, been faithful to his promises made 
as a Prince. 

However, although he did find a warm apologist in an 
evidently well-informed correspondent of the Friend of India 
(June 25, 1840), there can be little doubt, we think, of his 
having been as heartless and unscrupulous a tyrant as ever 
wore a treacherously achieved Crown. The very men who 
had tendered him their submission, and othc’-s of the highest 
estate in Bunnah, with their wives and families, were in- 
carcerated, and tortured with the most refined inhumanity. 
All of the Blood Royal who declined to tender instant homage 
to the usurper, were consigned to the lowest degradation 
and poverty. The ex-King himself, for all the ancient love 
and honour conferred by him upon his brother, was placed 
upon a bare pittance, and under the close espionage of Tiek- 
ten-pyu. The once powerful Prime Minister was loaded 
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vvitli chainis^ aiul constantly assailed with gibes and taunts 
as lie laboured like a menial in the royal domain. Finally, the 
British Resident, who had taken Tharawadi’s declaration that 
he would spare the lives of his adversaries, on condition of their 
sul)mission 5 was unceremoniously dismissed IVoin t ho' Court ; 
and on pleading the stipulations of the treaty of Yandabo, 
was bidden to go to the fools who made it.” But notwith- 
standing the determination thus, and in other ways expressed 
to relieve himself of foreign oversight, there appears, upon the 
whole, to be no reason to conclude that he at this [leriod de- 
signed to invite any direct hostility from the British arms. 

Some time after, Tharawadi’s throne was placed in jeopardy 
by insurrections North of the Capital, in wliich his second 
son, Tiek-ten-pyu, was suspected to be so deeply implicated, 
that he was incarcerated, and spared from torture only' on 
the security of his elder brother. It appears lik(*ly, from a 
placard which was dis(H)vered at Khyoukkaloung, some dis 
tance West of Ava, that the insurgent party wc'rc adherents 
of th() depos(‘d king. Alarmed at the tlireatened insecurity, 
Tharawadi’s daughter, who was reputed a great astrologer, 
suggested that he remove the Gov(‘runu*nt to Ainarapura, 
and exact a formal transfer of it from iiis brother. llims(*lf. 
incensed at the disloyalty evinced towards him, e\e^•uted 
Aleiig-tha-gyi, the ex-Prime-Minister, and Ids sister,* to- 
gether with three ladies and seventeen otiieers (d’ tiie d(‘posed 
MonarclTs Court. Above seventy^ other j)ersons of rank 
were cast in bondage, and suhsecpiently slain. 

Consideral)!*’ excitement prevailed, towards the latter end 
of 1840, from reports of anew Water- Palace in course of con 
structioii for '^riiarawadi, at Rangoon. He arrived tliere, 
in a sumptuous state-harge, in Oct<)her 1841, preceded by the 
cx-King and his daughter. A formidable army aeeompanied 
him, ten thousand men, it was supposed, being <pjartered at 
Raiigooii, and fifty tlujusaud at Sarawati, with a hundred 
pieces of field artilleiy well mounted and serviceable, and 
gu U-boats ranging between thirty and seventy tons. ' His 
object in collecting this force was matter of various conjec- 
ture. Rangoon was strongly fortified, stockades eretded in 
various parts of its vicinity ; even the British power felt some 
apprehension, and troops were sent to garrison tlie Anglo- 
Buniiese Provinces. Tharawadi hurried to Pegu and back — 
some hundred and fifty miles — within the twenty-four 

^ According to Burmese eti<]uettc, the ex-Queen-( ’onsort was trampled to 
death by an elephant f 
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lioiirs : — still no one knew why any of thin fatigue aiul labour 
and expense. 

At length, towards the end of January, 1842, tired of fort 
and stockade-building, and having done nothing more 
than construct a bund round Rangoon, (in the course of 
u'liose erection he lost three thousand men) his Majesty re- 
tired to Amarapura ; having accomplished one of tlje most 
curious and unaccountable military expeditions on record, of 
wliieli none can conjecture the meaning to the ju'csent day. 

4'he subsequent intrigues in the house of Alompra ; the 
several aspirants for the royal dignity ; the exhaustive imposts, 
and remorseless cruelties and abuses of power, for which 
Tharawadi, for a time sustained by them, was at leiigth re- 
lieved of the cares of (lovernment, and doomed to dwindle 
out his days in inglorious seclusion ; have, in their details, 
but little variety, or interest for the general reader. And the 
extortions and confiscations and insults heaped upon our 
merchants at Rangoon, by the representatives of the reigning 
King of Burmah, until the inteiderence of the Calcutta Cabi- 
net was provoked, and the infatuated despot, unimpressed by 
just a[)peals, bade his maritime batteries open upon the 
llvrntes on the tenth of January of the present year, belong 
to tlu* history of th(‘ Second Burmesi* War. W'e tliere^ore 
puss over them, at present, with this slight allusion ; pur- 
[losing, on a future occasion, to follo^v them to their coiise- 
queiices juid events. 

As to tlie Constilurum ef the Burmese dominions, the 
whoh: power is centred in the Km[)eror, [irobably the most 
d<\spotic Monarch in the world. With tiie exception of the 
Thaubwas, or tributary Princes of tlie subjugated territories, 
(among whom an hereditary succession is permitted) he is 
absolute Lord of the persons and properties of all his sub- 
jects, not only whose services and possessions, but even 
their lives, are at his sole and arliitrary disposal. I'rue, 
be has, nominally, t wo Councils, through vvliicli bis authority 
is exercised and dispensed ; but they have no controlling 
power whatever, but are tlie mere blind executors ot his 
sovereign will. The Superior Council, or Lwat-d^han, holds 
its sittings in a great hall of the Imperial Palace, It is com - 
posed of four Ib*esidents, or Wuii-gyis^* chosen by the 
Monarch from the great Mandarins ; each has his Deputy, or 
Wun-dauk,t under whom, again, is a Bar of Secretaries, 


* Hearers of tlie great Hiirthoa. 
t Fulcrum (of the Wun gyi). 
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eight or ten in number, with the title of Sare-d^luiu-gyi, or 
grt^'it royal Scribes, Through this tribunal all imperial 
grants and sentences must pass — but only for registration 
and issue — it lias not the smallest liberty of modilication, or 
even of suggestion. Its decrees are sent forth, written on 
palm leaves cut sabre- wise, — prol)ably to symbolize the 
lespect and dread with which its sentences should be re- 
ceived. 

The second is a Privy Council, and like the other, is under 
four Presidents or Atweng-wuns,* with thirty Secretaries, or 
Than-d^liau-sens, to minute their proceedings. Avowed!}^, the 
business of this Court is to advise the Em})eror in all 
causes, prior to their transmission to the Lwat-d’haii. How 
far it has access to Ins ear will of course depend altoge- 
ther on the personal disposition of the So^■ereign ; wliuse 
decrees, being first settled in tlie inferior Council, are ad- 
vanced to the executive department by ushers with the title 
of Na-kan-d’hau. 

However, it lias not been discovered that, in the (‘\'e of 
Royalty, either these, or any other of the great Oilicers of 
State — the Treasurer — the Woods and Forests,’' the Mas- 
ter of the Ordnance, the Controller of t he Seraglio — enjoy the 
slightest precedence over the mere menials of his household, 
— his cook, his water-bearer, the purva'yor of his pawn, or 
the keepers of his sword and umhndlas. All alike are 
Mandarins, — oidy because attached to the imperial Staff. 
All must do the same homage as the lowest sid>jeet to the 
royal Person, — must own themselves his born slaves, — must 
toil and moil witliout any settlement as to recompenee — 
must fall prostrate before the ‘‘ Presence,” witli liands joined 
over their heads — must hold their substance, their service, 
their persons, and e\ en their virgin daughters,t his indefea- 
sible right and pecidiar. All possessions unhereditable in 
the direct litu' dev^olve upon him — and all the accumula- 
tions of deceased unmarried foreigners — and all the salvage 
from shipwrecks on tlu? coasts of the Empire, which i^ re- 
garded as atribute from the ocean. Both peace and war, 
and who shall serve in his armies, and who remain to occupy 
the land, is pronounced upon his sole decision. 

The most splendid adjunct to the royal dignity is regard- 
ed in Burmah and other of the Indo-Chinese countries, to 

plirthen-Bearers of the Interior. 

t Happily cuiitom has establishod tlie rule that no married woman be ap> 
propriated by the Soveresign. The Burmese avail tliiun selves of this privilege 
by betrothing their daughters at a very early age. 
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consist in the possession of White Elejjhants. Extravagant 
honour is paid to this indispensable part of the regalia* each 
beast has his Wun-gyi, his Wun-dauk, his Sare-gyi, and a vast 
establishment of inferior ministers; and one of the finest 
districts- in the country is assigned as his estate and prince- 
dom. The White Elephant appears to he an animal of exces- 
sive rarity ; there never was, we believe^ more than one at 
any one recorded period, at the l/oiirt of Ava ; but the 
King of Siam had six when Crawfurd was deputed to his 
C^lourt. The first Burmese specimen of which we have any 
detailed account was taken in the forests of Pegu in 1805. 
Crowds of every age and sex flocked to the forests to behold 
it in its crimson caparison, protected from the mosquitos by 
a rich silk awning, and guarded day and night. A noble 
residenci* in the royal City being ready for its reception, 
Padun-mang ordered for it an elaborate floating castle roofed 
like his own Palace, and draped with cloth of gold ; in which 
it was towed up to Amarapura by three gilded barges, at- 
tended by other vessels profusely provendered, or carrying 
Mandarins, bands of music, nautch-girls, and soldiery. 
Every station past upon the voyage was laid under contribu- 
tion for its sustenance. Fre([ucnt messengers were dispatch- 
ed fr^m the Palace to eiujuiiv after, and bear tidings of the 
creatur(‘’s licalth ; and the King, wit)j all his princes and 
courtiers, uent out three days' uuncli, to salute and to 
escort it, having orclciaai its progress throiigii tJie Caty to l)e 
honoured with sumpto -ns ^.‘stivities, whiedi should be conti- 
inu'd during other three days. Jt was assigned the title borne 
by a Prince of the Blood, batlied daily in an infusion of sandal 
water, served upon vessels of pure gold, shaded from tiic sun 
by gilded ehliattars, and at night-fall, lulled by lute and song. 
In fact it was killed hy kindness — -just wlien Padun-mang 
was e.xulting most upon it, and faiuyvitig inmseif the great 
Emperor of the Naf^' for the [lossession of it, it died of a 

The Nat, in liunnesc (/OHiiiogon y, are a s pecies of ijeneratiiijif beings 
(ChainaJ superior toman, inhabiting the iippei» iv^ions. at six several degrees 
of elevation, according to their purity of nature. iSoine are created, others 
the result of inetenj]»sycliosis ; for, say the Ibi. inesc, n h- n r/iiv living creature 
dies, there is a complete dissolution, both of soul and body ; but from this 
dissolved being another individual^ springs, which will be beast, or man, or 
Nat, according to the merit or demerit of its predecessor. Nats of the, lowest 
condition arc fourteen thousand cubits high, and liv c nine millions of our ypars. 
Those of the superior grade are seven thousand cubits taller, and live thirty-six 
million years. They are ruled by a Supreme JVinee, with thirty-two subordi- 
nates, who keep their state upon an JiJephant, having thirty-throe heads, on 
each head seven teeth, in each tooth seven lake.s, in each lake seven flower- 
ing trees, each of which has seven flowers, and each flower seven leaves ; in 
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surfeit; and being burned witli the ceremony and observance 
assigned to a Ciueen, the urn containing its ashes was laid 
up in the royal cemetery. By excess of divine favour, however^, 
there were more in the forests; one of which, being taken 
after much anxious hunting, was alive and well at tlie period 
of Crawfurd^s Mission in 1820. 

The ladies and male children of the Palace have been often 
a considerable drain upon the Burmese exche(|uer. On com- 
])aring, however, the several accounts to which we have ac- 
cess, we are inclined to hope that the race of Alompra has 
in some instances resigned itself to a purer domesticity. 
Sangermano gives an alarming history of the licentiousness 
of Padun-mang, whose four principal wives took their titles 
from the four cardinal points, according to the (juarter 
of tlie palace wliich they occupied ; and each of whom, (as 
well as the Ing-she-men,* or Ilcir-appjirent,) had her Wungyi 
and Atwung-wun, and attendant Mandarins; their establish- 
ments, together with allowances to above a luindred children, 
swallowing up all the riches of the land, lint there is only 
slight allusion to such habits in Crawfurd's most valuable 
Journal of his Embassy; on whose reci'ption at th(‘ Palace^ 
at Ava, the whole domestic arrangements appear to have 
been extremely decorous. The King entered the Hall of 
Audience to the sound of music, in a tunic of gold tissue; 
wearing a spiral crown studded with rubies and sappliinvs, 
and the four other emblems of royalty — the chowrie, the 
white chliattar, and the ])eculiar sword and shoes. I mine- 
diatelv afterwards the (lueen presented herself, lu‘r crown 
jewelled with ecjual elaboration, but of a dillerent slia[)e. 
She to(dv her seat on a throne at his Majesty’s right hand. 
Their only child followed, a Princess of about five years of 
age, and seated lierself between her parents. The King 
would seldom appear without his C'onsort ; he ordered as 
their joint designation “ the two Sovereign Lords. 'I'lie com- 
plete rupture of Court pimctilii's w hich slie thus brought 
about made her many enemies, especial in the royal InVise- 


eacli loaf there are seven rooms, in each rootn seven beds, and in each bed 
seven female Nats dancing. Thirty-six millions of Nats, swifter than the 
wind, attend the State, and do the ’mamlates of their I*rince, who keeps his 
Court, ill a superh City, paved with gold and silver, and studded with gems, 
The^'e blooms the Padcsa-'rrec, bearing, instead of fruit, precious garments 
and rich ornaments ; and the Nanda, with its flowers large as a chariot, with 
which the Nats eii wreath their brows when they join the dances in boats of 
precious metals, which sail upon the transparent lakes. This, though perhaps 
enough for a specimen, is hut the merest fragment of this gorgeous fiction. 

Lord of the East House. 
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hold, who would speak of her familiarly under the name of 

the Sorceress/^ 

It is, however, observable that though this is the first in- 
stance of a Queen’s having taken her place on the throne of 
Bunnah,- their females generally are much more nearly upon 
an equality with the men than is usual among Oriental na- 
tions. They go abroad, and to the Pagodas, dressed in a 
petticoat open in front, and, among the lower classes, gene- 
rally of very scanty breadth, made of the striped cotton or 
silk of the country : the bust is clothed in a short jacket, 
reaching to the waist, and confined tightly over the bosom 
either by a simple knot, or by a girdle passing under the arms. 
They wear no head-dress, but the hair is tied with a fillet, 
pnd gathered into a knot at the back. The dress of the men 
consists of a cloth of striped silk or cotton, from five to eight 
or more yards in length, which they wrap loosely about the 
body. Its breadth is such as to reach from the waist — around 
which it is tucked fast — half way down the legs. Their 
jacket is longer than the women’s,— reaching to the knees. 
Those of cither sex are generally of long-cloth or nankeen ; 
but on occasions of ceremony, of velvet, and sometimes of 
broad-cloth. The men wear their hair knotted on the crown of 
the hc;jd, and confined by a handkerchief folded turban-wise. 

The etiquette of marriage is that the Bridegroom be the 
dowered party, and reside in the house of his Bride’s parents 
for three years ; after which, if he is dissatisfied, he may 
take his wife to other arrangements. In the very curious 
Burmese code entitled Damasat/i^ or The Golden Rule^ the 
fair play conceded to the women is particularly noticeable ; — 
for instance, in case of divorce, the family substance must 
be equally divided ; — or if a man obtain his Bride by false re- 
presentations of noble or ancient lineage, on discovery, he for- 
feits both Bride and dower ; — or if a man unendowed marry an 
heiress, or vice versa^ in case of separation, the unendowed party, 
whether male or female, takes one-third of the fortune, and 
tlic remaining two-thirds become the portion of its original 
possessor. Again, on the division of iuWferitanccs among tliree 
children, their portions are, respectively to age, and not to 
sex, as four, three, and two. We need not particularize fur- 


* In the legend of tho DamasaVs origin, it is remarkable that the name 
Menu occurs. A hermit, it is said, was seduced to relax his sublime medita- 
tions by the beauty of a Nat ; whom he married, and had by her two sons, 
Menu and Meno, mmous for sanctity and learning. Thoy acquired, by medi- 
tation, the faculty of transporting themselves through the air, by which gift 
thoy reached a great mountain chain, whore they found the Damaaat carved 
ill capitals upon a rock. 

2 c 
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llicr — tlio same even-haiulediicss characterizes the whole do- 
cument. 

Tlie Burmese of both sexes have an inordinate passion for 
finery, and an excessive emulation of the habits of the su- 
perior ranks. Rings and chains, bracelets and anklets, are 
universally worn by unmarried girls, and by lads up to the age 
bf seventeen. Afterwards all but the rings are discontinued. 
Of these the lowest classes commonly manage to have at least 
one jewelled, and a necklace and bracelet of gold — but the 
golden aid^let is reserved as the mark of royalty, under pain of ' 
death. Other sumptuary laws, too, of the saine nature, are ri- 
gitlly enforced ; particularly referriiigto the umbrella, which the 
king alone may use of a white fabric spangled with gold ; tin* 
ineinbers of the royal family gilt, and in number one, two, o” 
three, accordiiig to favour or to seniority ; governors and 
judges, gilt, except in the ro\'al presence or city ; next hon- 
ourable is the green chhattar — then the red — and each in 
several sliades. Last comes the chhattar of plain varnislied 
l>rown paper, which is permitted to all ranks. 

Another article guarded by a rigid sumptuary edict is the 
betel-hox. It is considered in the highest degree treasonalih' 
to possess a gold or gilt one, modelled on the kcnlhu^ (tlie 
of the Ilindus) that fabulous bird, which was the #jation- 
al emblem of Pegu, having been introduced by Aiompra 
into the royal arms of Burniah. Only on the left of the 
throne may such a 'paii-dhn be seen. All ages and classes 
use the betel most profusely; — to the time of marriage, oc 
casionally with some respect to cleanliness, up to which 
period these will keep their teeth clean and white; but tin' 
greater number from childhood, and all from their nuptials, 
dye their teeth of a hideous black to conceal the pan stains. 

Gold plate is also jirohibited, on pain of conhscation of 
the whole property, and even deatii, if the delimpient hap- 
pen to be obnoxious. So too the chains on the left shoulder, 
the exclusive badge of nobility, the various ranks in which 
order are designated by tiie number worn. To decorati^ 
apartments in vcrmiftin is deemed illegal, — an appoiritmenr, 
which has led to much extortion, it being no uncommon 
thing for a grudge-bearer to redden his rival’s panels during 
the night, and laj^ a complaint against liim next morning. 
Rubies,* above a certain carat, are prohibited ; — and trains, 


* 'I’his ordinance may in a great measure accoinit for the rarity of rubicis 
of the higher carats. When sucli turn up, the first impulse of tlio mim r 
(knowing them to l>e a royal ]»erquiaite) is to srnugglo tlnuu. But as there 
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except to the ladies of the. Court ; hvit the peasantry fold the 
upper part of their vestures in plaits upon the bosom, where- 
as the lady of fashion minces with the bust fully exposed. 
Brocades of ^old and silver may be worn only by royal 
ladies alul the wives of Mandarins, a concession which, as 
the king's cook is of that rank, may sometimes create emula- 
tions in the very purlieus of the Palace. 

Tlie hideous custom of boring the ears is universal. The 
operation, indeed, is regarded as a religious one, and is tVie 
initiatory sacrament of the Burmese ceremonial. At first 
Ihe bore is small; but as a spiral coil of gold is introduced, 
its tendency to expand is continually tearing the orifice. At 
last its size becomes unseemly in the extreme, and tlie coil 
dro])S out. The orihee is then frequently used as a reservoir 
for hall-smoked segars, which persons of either sex use pro- 
fusely from a verj^ early age. 

Sandals of wood, or of leather, are fre(|uently worn : hut 
neither stoekings, shoes, or boots on any consideration. The 
consequent exposure of the lower limbs — for the skirt, or 
JJfamf/jt, is always open in front, and, in the lower classes 
specially, of very scanty breadth, — gives an air of barbarity 
to tlH‘ promenades. 

The habit of the Priesthood (the P^hiin-gyis,andTalapoiiis'^'J 
is mor(; elaborate. It consists of three pieces of cotton, silk, 
or woollen stuff, invariably } eJIovv. which is the sacred co- 
lour, and strictly forbidden to all other orders. The first 
pie('(^ is an o()loi]g skirt, op ai in front, and fastened round 
the loins by a leathern girdle. The second is a loose cloak 

is ditficrulty in thi.s, he often l)rrak.s them up into fraiymcntK, 

tluifc he iiKiy render of some personal account gems whicli would otherwise 
bo seized for the citshets of the I'alace. It would scein, however, fi-oni reemt 
aeenunts, that the llunmr.se thenisrrlves arc not discriminate in their valuation 
of g(iins. Ill Mr. Mason's valuahlc volnino on tlie natural productions of Bur- 
mah, it is stated thut the natives frequently confound the hexalicdrical red 
sapphire, or true (.Oriental ruby, with the ulmandine, or precious garnet ; and 
hotl) with th(^ spine.lh- nihy, which is a regular octoluxlron “ Jt i ' no easy t:i.slc,” 
he- adds, ‘"to distinguish aecurutely the true cliaractcr of the ditferent stones 
olfered for .sale as rubies. liotli Europeans and natives often malic great mis- 
takes. An Ihiglish ofliccr bought a ‘ ruby’ in M{uilmein,a few years ago, for 
fifteen rupees, liis friend bought one for five rupees, and the rubies were 
tlKUight to bo of nearly equal value ; but on walking into a jeweller’s shop in 
Calcutta, a year or two after, tUo jeweller offered four hundred and fifty 
rnjiees for the one, but refused to give two rupee.s for the other, eduiracteriz- 
ing it a.s u ‘ worthless garnet.’ .SVti (he Hco. t'ni .icls ^JaHon\s Fauna, Flora, 
and Mineralis of the 7\.uasnerini Frovinces and Barman Empire, — MouL- 
'ineiu Anmr : Miss. Vresss, 

* '.flKU’c appear to be two orders of men dedicated to Religion, of whom 
the J*’huu-gyis are the Hierarchs, and the Talapoins their subordiuati' 
Monks. 
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coverint^ the shoulders and the breast. The tliird is a rect- 
angle of cloth, folded scarf-wise, and worn over the left 
shoulder. They wear no head-dress, and should be closely 
shorn ; but when they go abroad, must carry the Avana^ a 
fan of palmyra-leaf, to protect their heads from the sun. 
These Talapoins do not engage in public prayers, sacrifices 
or oblations, — these each of the people must render for him 
or herself, before the Pagodas ; — but they attend the dead to 
their graves, and there recite the Thra, a sort of admonition 
on works and duties addressed to the survivors. The funeral so- 
lemnities should, by the way, be noticed. A hundred or more 
families unite in friendly association, to afford mutual aid on 
those occasions. At the moment of death, the body is washed, 
and enclosed in a white swath. The associated families then 
pay visits of condolence, a few of them undertaking all care 
of the funeral, in order that the immediate mourners may 
indulge their grief. By them a wooden coffin, (generally gilt, 
in houses of consideration,) is prepared, — and betel, — and 
various curries, — upon which all visitors are feasted. Musi- 
cians loo are sent for — with drums and trumpets, and a 
species of eastanet. Presents of all descriptions— money — 
rice — any thing which may be useful or acceptable to tlie 
bereaved family, are poured in by the fraternity in which it 
is enlisted. The Talajioins arrive soon after, to receive tJieir 
presents of fruit and cloth and money. The corpse lies in 
state for one, two, or even three days, if the heat admit; 
except the death was sudden, when the funeral follows imme- 
diately ; — or near the full moon — for it is strictly forbidden 
to defer the interment beyoiul midnight of that day- 

Wheii all is ready, the procession forms. First, alms for 
the Talapoins and the poor ; — then a company of Jiuns or 
priestesses, called Tki-la-shen^ bearing baskets full of betel. 
A number of Talapoins follow — more or less, according to 
the wealth of tlie party — but each does his utmost to cele- 
brate his family obsequies with splendour — to such excess 
that there are instances of beggary therefrom rcsultling. 
Next is the bier ; — gilt, if a Mandarin repose witliin — other- 
wise red, — borne on the shoulders of friends, and overlaid witli 
the deceased’s richest garments. In families of (quality 
the coffin is ushered by the body servants of the deceased, 
bearing his insignia of office, pipe, sword, looking-glass, &c. ; 
iand attended by musicians. An immense gathering of peo- 
ple bring up the rear, often collected by scouts, who run in ad- 
vance of the procession, and invite the occupants of every house 
en route to join it. On arriving at the place of iiitcrmciit, an 
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oration is pronounced by the senior Talapoin ; — the Tara — 
recommending works and duties, and principally alms-deeds 
to the Talapoins. The advice is responded to with more or 
less liberality, and betel plentifully distributed, as the body is 
set upon the pyre. Three cfays after, tlie relations, attired in 
white, return to the place of burning to collect the re- 
mains into an urn, and bury them. For six or seven sub- 
sequent nights, assemblies meet in the bereft house, to read 
and chaunt for the consolation of the mourners. The whole 
ceremony then concludes with a feast to the Talapoins. 

The obsequies of the sacred orders, however, are niiicli 
more elaborate, and in them is particularly displayed the ve- 
neration of the Burmese for their Priests. A rite of this kind 
• was witnessed by Mr. Charles Terry (a traveller of great ex- 
perience and observation, who may be remembered by many 
of our Calcutta readers,) in 1848,* and his description argues 
for the accuracy of Sangermano in a degree which we did not 
expect. We shall render the account of this ceremonial, 
with some slight abbreviation, in Mr. Terry’s own words. 

“ The body, after embalming, is carefully enveloped in wax, except the 
head ; and a worked crimson silk coverlit is thrown over it, while the 
face is gilded. It is placed on an ornamental frame-work of wood ten 
feet 14^1^* ^ 1 ^^ shape of which reminded me of some of the fine old mo- 
numents which adorn the Christian Churches of the Middle Ages ; 
but covered with gaudy colouring, glittering glass, and tinselling. At 
its base, at each corner, are figures, as angel-like as Burmese artists 
can make them. The whole is surmounted bv a cauopy reserubling that 
which is borne over the Priests, who carry the Host in Roman Catholic 
processions. 

“ Close by, was a coloured picture on cotton cloth, representing a 
strange horrible medley of the future punishments of the damned, form- 
ing, altogether, a hellish panorama. And near the enclosure where the 
body of the P’hun-gyi lay, were several pagodas, the work of some de- 
votee. 

“ As the ceremonial of the burning presented a rare opportunity, I 
was anxious to witness it. 7 'he P’hun-gyi had been dead many months, 
and considerable ]ireparation had been going on for some time past. 

“ The place selected was an oi>en plain, where there had been some 
paduy cultivation. A gaily-ornamented tinselled car, with the bust 
of a woman at the head, and the tail of a dragon at the foot, contained 
the body, and was placed in the centre. People by thousands came in 
all directions, and formed a large semicircle around the car. 

“ The ceremony of burning is the very opposite to any thing which an 
European imagination would dejnet. No grief for the dead is either 
felt or exhibited ; but, on the contrary, the whole affair is looked for- 
ward to as a joyous holiday, a time for fire-works, dancing, and music. 


* ScENKs AND TnouoHTs IN FoHEiGN Lands. By Cuahles Terby 
London, Vickoring, 
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Men wear their host garments, and women their gayest dresses, many 
hoping, probably, to make conquests among the living while attending 
the ceremony for tlie dead. 

There were several hundred dancers. They form sets of about fifty, 
and go through their dances in three rows. Each has a leader, who re- 
cites some of their native poetry, accompanying it with some gesticula- 
tion of body, which the rest imitate, making the most grotescpie scene, 
and uttering the most strange and wild, but unmusical, chorus imagi- 
nable. We saw one parly go through a drinking song and scene which 
it would be difficult to describe. 

**' While amusements went on among the crowd, the j)reparationH for 
firing tlie car were proceeding ; and at three o’clock all was in readiness. 
This was announced by a few booming reports from a brass gun. All 
was now excitement among the large assemblage. 

“ The great desideratum was to strike the car with rockets, and set it 
on fire. This is considered a lucky omen with regard to this world and the 
next for those to whom the rocket belongs. It is customary for all the 
neighbouring districts and villages to send one, and even some of tlie 
Europeans had rockets. 

“These rockets arc a foot and a half to two feet and a half in length, 
and with the wood-work arc about a foot and a half in circuinler- 
ence, so that they are ratlier formidable missiles. 'J’hey arc attached 
to ropes, which are made fast to the bamboo scaffolding round the 
car. There were fifteen of these roj)es susj)ended on poles in a 
semicircle, a hundred and fifty yards from the car; the rockets are 
raised about fifteen feet from the ground, and, as usual, fired with a 
fusee. 

“ The first went off’, then a second, and a third, when the car tool<«fire : 
Imt it was too soon; so water was procured, and the fire put t)ut. 
Afterwards, for a couple of hours, rockets were fired off one after ano- 
ther ; some missed, but generally, they belched away like a high-pre 
sure steanj-engiue to the car. The })arties to whom they severally 
lielonged went after them, whooping, jumping, and tumbling like bed- 
Iauiite.s, to bring back tlie wood-work of their exjiloded rockets. About 
thirty-five were fired, one of the last battered the car greatly ; and when 
these were over, the pyre was in a blaze, and the whole burnt furiously. 

“ Ihe burning closed the fete, one of the most e.xtraordinary 1 ever 
witnessed. We estimated that there were as many as from ten to 
twelve thousand jiciqilc assembled.*' 

Sangonnuiio adds tluii the ornaiiiciited fnune-work in 
whicdi tlie body ol a Ttdajioin is depo.sitod, is often of most 
<daborate inariufuctiire. Tlio Plum-gyis usually kwji it by 
tlann several years, that its costliness and beauty may attract 
general curiosity. Besides Howers executed in mosaicr, it is 
sometimes enriched with precious gems. The honour of 
dragging the car to the place of burning is contested with 
extraordinary earnestness, as a w^ork of the greaUvst m(*rit. 
Unhappily these exciting scenes seldom end otherwise than 
very [lainfully. Besides the rockets used for firing tlie jiyre, 
themselves often fatal to some of the sjiectators, it ajipears 
that, on occasions, other fireworks, of vaster calibre, are at- 
tached to heavy wooden rollers, and fired ; and the |)onder- 
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ous masses thus whirlcMl through the air prove Tuost destruc- 
tive missiles.* 

The Members of tlie Sacred Order, who are very numerous, 
(Uijoy various privileges* and immunities. Tli(*y reside in 
convents (Baos) of the most superb architecture, accordinjg 
to Burmese notions, some of the richest of them bt‘iug cased 
with tiiK) gold within and without; in one of which each so- 
ciety of Talapoius is suppos(;d to observe a holy (‘.eliha(ry, 
under its P’hun-gyi, or Suj>enor. All the Baos in each l^ro- 
viuc(i are governed by a l^rovincial Master, and again thest^ 
an; subject to tin; government of the; Zarado, or Vicaj- (foriej*aI 
of the Emjfire. Idie wliole ecclesiastical body is maintaincvl 
by the voluntary conti’ibutions of the otlcT classes, it being 
unlawful for the Pri(*sthood to engage; in any secular avoca- 
tion, or to take any thought for the morrow. Their code, iu- 
deeMl, exacts a V(;ry dillbn^nt rajhne. from that under which 
they live— that tliey must not touch gold or silver — must he 
content with the hare necessaries of lile — must wear only 
l)its of rag picked u|) in the streets, or among the tombs — 
whereas, in reality, tliey are among the most ravenous and 
extortionate of iiu'ii. Th(;y carry their s<*rupulositios, or at 
any rate profess to do so, to a pitch of which St. Senanus him- 
self^ might have been emulous, esch(;wing all contact witli a 
leniale animal of any d(;scriptiori. Whoever of them knowing- 
ly v i(dat.('s this law, is expc'llcd, and oft. Ji stoiK'd, from his r3a<.>, 
strip! of his sacred luibit, ami subjeciecl to pnblit; punishment. 
Their Constitufiona are w itten in tlu; 17/?/, wliich they an* 
enjoined to r(*ad constantly, until they liave committed it to 
memory. Tliesi; enjoin the c*xact(‘st rigour in self-abnega- 
tion ; in the avoiding oi‘ sin, and its confession, when incur- 
red ; and in abstinence from all toucli of woman — even an own 
motlu'r — tiioiigh slie be dying in a dilcli ; except her ^on can 
fancy lu'r a log of wood, in which ease he may oHer her his 
staff to hold to, and drag her out. I'o kill auimals, to steal, 
to lie, to drink wiiu*, to eat after noon, to dance or sing or 
pkiy, to perfume with sandal wood, and te aspire to elevated 
stations are all forbidden to tlie Sacre d Ord ers. They are tin; 
constituted guardians and educators of the youth of the Em- 
pire, the most of whom, up to a certain age, are invested 
with the priestly habit, and secluded in the Bdos, as accessary 
to their intellectual progress. I'his investiture is conducted 


A ccroiuony of the same nature, with the addition of numerous grotes- 
que i lunges, was witnessed by Mr. Felix Carey, son of the lato t)r. (larey of 
Serainpore, an aeeount of wliieh may be found in the 'rwelfth Volume of 
the ylsid/ir Jit^srarvln f. 
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with much ceremony — the youths l)eing richly arrayed, 
mounted on chargers, and escorted to their future school by 
gorgeous processions. A suj)erstitious reverence is paid to all 
the religious, and the chief Officers'of the order are bowed to 
and adored as Gods. j 

According to ilie system entertained by these religious or- 
ders, there have been already four Deities, at different periods, 
conversant among men,* the last of whom was Gautama, 
whoso laws are obligatory on the present age. Having ob- 
tained the rank of a IBuddha at the age of thirty -five, he pro- 
phesied on earth for forty-five years after, and was tlien 
translated to the state of Niban or impassive extacy, having 
decreed that the obligations of his code continue for five 
thousand years, during which his relics should be obsequi- 
ously adored. 

Each of these Deities, the P^hun-gyis teach, has teen what 
Gautama now is, and will continue, until the lapse of the five 
tliousand years for which he has willed to preserve his law 
and his disciples; — Supreme God in heaven and over earth. 
But as the period approached for the succession of Gautama 
to the universal heirdom, six false aspirants started up, and 
promulgated various heretical doctrines. One ascribed all 
the good and evil in the world to a certain Nat of the w^opds ; 
another controverted that peculiar phase of the doctrine of 
transmigration which is entertained by the Buddhists ;f a 
third asserted the entire annihilation of creatures after death ; 
a fourth held the doctrine of fortuity in its most unlimited ex- 
tent, and affirmed all living beings to be without beginning, 
and without end ; a fifth promulgated the merit of certain 
works forbidden by the true law ; and the last tcaught the 
existence of a Supreme Being, Creator of the world, and all 
that is therein, Who alone is worthy of adoration. These, say 
the Talapoiiis, are the six Deitti^ or false Gods, who contest- 
ed the honour of dominion with Gautama ; for which offence 
they shall be impaled on red-hot spits, and roasted in the 
greatest of the hells. • 

llie laws of Gautama enjoin the observance of five 
commandments : — not to kill even tlie smallest insect, nor 


♦ They maintain, moreover, that nineteen Gods have appeared in worlds 
anterior to the present ; and that five are still in reserve for future worlds * 
thus making the total number of Gods that will ever appear to Im twenty- 
eight. 

t Namely that, after death, soul and body perish together, and that from 
this complete dissolution another being springs —either beast, or man, or Nat, 
according to the merits or demerits of its predecessor. 
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to steal, — nor to commit adultery, — nor to bear false wit- 
ness, — nor to be drurikt?n : — and the avoidance of anger, 
hatred, wrathful words, idle conversation, covetousness, envy, 
and malevolence. They assert the merit of alms-giving, 
and of meditation on certain three w^ords, the first of which is 
presumed to instil the consideration that the present is a 
state of inisfbrtune, — the second, that it is chequered with many 
sorrows, — the third, that it is beyond the ])ower of man to free 
himself from cither. Whoever dies without the merit of 
good works, they inculcate, is like a man journeying without 
provisions, venturing on a perilous road unarmed, or trusting 
liimself to the tempests and the whirlpools on a frail and 
sliattered bark : — he is like a moth sj)()rting round the flame 
* which will consume it, to a man licking honey from the edge 
of a sharp sword, to a bird regaling* beneatVi the toils of the 
fowler, to a stag blandished by his hind, though the liunters 
be pursuing. Such men will iissuredly pass, according to 
their deserts, into one of those inniiinerous states of punish- 
ment, vvliicli are d(»sci-ilK?d in the Burmese sacred books with 
re p 111 si v e min u ten ( » ss . 

Gautama himself, say the legends, having passed through 
five hundred and fifty transmigratiojis, was again born for 
the hftit time, and proclaimed himself at the instant of his birth 
tlie noblest and the groafest of men, who shotild never again 
bo conceived in tlio woinl). 'j’hese pretensions he established 
by causing water and fire to issue simultiaieoiisly from his eyes, 
fie always apjx^arod (devated above tin* ground, with his gar- 
ments fioating at a palnds distance from his bo<ly ; his height 
was nine cubits, his ears dangled to his should(?rs, his pro- 
truded tongue would reach to his nose, and his arms, as he 
stood er(*ct, dropped to the level of his knees. His biography 
ends badly — ho died of dysentery, caused by a surfeit of jjork. 

The discourses of Gautama, with much impure and dis- 
gusting detail, contain, it must be acknowledged, some prin- 
. cipl(»s of an exact morality. The most esteemed of them 
is reput(Hl to have been handed down to posterity by his first 
discijde, Auanda; it having been delivered in the splendid 
convent of Sautti to a certain Nat of radiant briglitnoss, 
who entered where the “ Divine Wisdom^* sate, and desired 
of the “great and omnijiotent God'’ that He would reveal the 
way to tfie perfect repose of the Niban. Gautama, says the 
Sottan, or Volume of the Rules of Life, replied as follows :* 


* We avail ourBelves of the version from Sangermano, Englished by Ur. 
Tandy. 
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“ O Nat ! know that, to keep far from the company of the ipfiiorant ; 
to be always in the society of the learned, and to give respect and 
honour to whom they are due, are three tneans of overcoming any 
inordinate affection, O Nat ! by the choice of a jilace of abode proper 
to one’s station, and ada])ted for satisfying all the common wants of life ; 
by having always in store some merit acquired in a former life, and by 
ever maintaining in one’s own person a prudent carriage ; by these three 
precepts likewise may a man he preserved from evil doing. O Nat ! the 
vastness of learning; the comprehension of all things that are not evil ; 
the perfect knowledge of the duties of one’s state of life, and the obser- 
vance of piety and modesty in words these are four most excellent 
means whereby we may renounce all wicked actions. O Nat ! by minis- 
tering to one’s father and mother the proper sustenance ; by jwoviding 
for the wants of one’s wife and children ; by the purity and honesty of 
every action ; by .'ilms-deeds ; by the observance of the divine precepts ; 
by succouring in their necessities those who are united to us by the 
ties of kindred ; finally by every thing else in which there is no sin ; l)y 
all these means may we be preserved from evil deeds. ONat! by 
such a freedom from all faults, that not even the inferior part of the 
soul manifests any afteeti(m for them ; by the abstinence from all in- 
toxicating drink ; by the never-failing practice of all the works of piety ; 
by shewing respect to all ; by being hiiinhle to all ; by sobriety ; by gra- 
titude to our benefactors ; — and, finally, by li.stening from time to time 
to the jueaching of the word of God ; by these means also may we over- 
come our evil inclinations, and keep ourselves from sin. ONat! the 
virtue of patience ; docility in receiving the admonitions of good men ; 
frequent visits to priests; spiritual conferences in the divine laws; fru- 
gality and modesty in our exterior; the perfect ol>servancc, that ‘Is, the 
observance to the letter, of the law; having ever before our eyes the 
four states* which living creatures will pass after death, and finally, the 
meditation on the happy state of the Niban, these are all distinguished 
l^recepts for jireserviug man from wickedness. O Nat ! that intrejudity 
and serenity of mind, which good men preserve amid the eight calami- 
ties of life, in abundance and want, in censure and ])raise, in joy and 
distress, in popularity and abainbmment ; the absence of all fear and dis- 
quietude of heart ; the freedom from the dark mists of concupiscence ; 
finally insensibility to suffering, tbese are four rare gifts, which remove 
man far away from all affection to evil. Wherefore, O Nat ! imprint 
well u}>oii your heart the thirty-eight precepts I have just delivered ; 
let them be deeply rooted there, and see to put them in execution.” 

Tlui above discourse is interesting, as being the document 
committed to memory by all cbildren entering the Bur^nese 
Bans as disciples. It is the most complete extant sunmiary 
of Bljiiddistical morality. 

^ That is, the four unhappy, or penal states. The Burmese Books allege 
eleven states, altogether, for corporeal beings, seven of which are happy. The 
loVfest of the happy states is that of manhood ; and superior in felicity aiv 
the six gradations of Nats. The four penal states are, first, the state of ani- 
mal being ; second, the state of Praitta, a species of imp doomed to a loath- 
some existence in deserts imd forests, sewers and cisterns ; third, the state of 
yisauriche, creatures dwelling on the remotest sea shores, with eyes project- 
ing like cra1>s,’ and mouths small as a needle’s eye, and so lean and squalid 
that they resemble skeletons ; fourth, the state of Niria, or abode in one of 
tiie hells. 
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The Burmese traditions, moreover, venture to penetrate 
the distant future. The reign of Gautama as Supreme Deity 
lias already lasted, they consider, about 2475 years, and 
therefore has 2525 years yet to run. Then ages will elapse 
before tlie next Buddha is incarnated ; for between the ap- 
pearance of each God, the earth must increase 28,000 cubits 
in diameter, and tlie deposit of a single year only adds to 
its surface tlie thickness of a tamarind leaf. But a habita- 
tion tor him in time prepared, by the accumulation of these 
fleposits, a successor to Gautama shall appear, the Lord Ari- 
miteya,' whose stature shall be eighty cubits, and his whole 
physiological development, even to the hairs of his head, of 
dimensions correspondingly gigantic. With him all of the 
• present race who pass the whole of the intervening period 
in the regions of men and of Nats, without once descending 
to the states of penal existence, may hope to attain the extatic 
state of Niban. 

Tlierc^ is, perluijis, no other people on the earth so stiiiiid- 
l^y cn'dnlous as the Burmese. I'be merest accidents in the 
fabrication of the tenements where they dwell, are tortured 
by tlieiii into ormms of the most portentous issue. I’hey 
possess a largo volume whose only object is to interpret the 
baps* which will occur in a dwelling, from the proportions of 
its bc^auis, and the knots in its stair-cases. Many will not 
adventure in a boat, or i\ carriages without a previous scruti- 
ny whether the marks upon the timbers augur good or ill. 
All iiiYolimtary motions of the eyes, the head, the forehead, 
are considered as indications of the lot of those in whom tliey 
are observed. There are no such heralds of ill as the pla- 
nets approaching the disk of the moon, or the sun rising ei- 
ther bright or louring. The fate of a battle is considered to 
be certainly prognosticated by the selection wdiich the crows 
make from effigies of a lion, an ox, and an elephant, moulded 
in cooked rice. Not merely are the more universal delusions 
, of oneirornanty, and palmistry, and planetary conjunctions, 
entertained, but omens are draw^n from the cawdng of crows, 
the burrows of mice, the ovation of j)oultry, .and the build- 
ing of bees. As one of the oldest missionaries to Biinnah has 
observed, so numerous are the follies of the prevailing su- 
perstition, that were a man to be entirely guided by it, he 
would have neither house to live him, nor road to w'alk on, 
nor clothes to cover him, not even rice for Ijis food. 

The Burmese have many games and sports, both athletic 
and domiciliary. Many of them are highly scientific chess- 
players ; — a com|)lete treatise on the peculiarities of their 
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play (which is singular and skillfully devised) may be found 
in one of the earlier volumes of the Asiatic Resarches. They 
have also cards of ivory, introduced from 8iam ; and “ the 
Hoyal Game of Goose.’^ The fighting-cocks of the young 
men are the objects of their proudest exultation. ' Music, 
dancing and theatricals are all favourite amusements. Mr. 
Terry, from whose work we have before quoted, gives an 
animated description of a scene which he himself witnes- 
sed. 

“ nie dancing was Oriental, and far from fascinating ; the acting 
created lots of merriment in the audience, and we regretted not under- 
standing the language so as to join them. The music most attracted 
our attention. A drummer was squatted within a circular cage of wick- 
er work, containing eighteen drums of different sizes and tones, ’ 
throwing his fingers marvellously over them ; another performer was 
posted before a wooden frame-work, w'ithiii which were eighteen gongs 
of different sizes, and he struck them into hell-music. To these were 
added a kind of oboe ; two wild, shrill clarionets ; a big drum ; cymbals, 
and bamboo clappers. A chorus of voices at times joined this wonder-^ 
fill orchestra. The effect of the whole may he more easily imaginerf^ 
than described. I am sure such an exhibition in London would leave 
no chance for Ethiopian or Pyrenean Screnaders.” 

Pony, boat and foot-races, bunting, wrestling and foot-ball, 
are the chief of tlieir out-door diversions. 

Happily the systematic abstemiousness of the people ren- 
ders disease of conijiaratively rare occurrence ; for the prai^- 
tice of the healing arts, surgical and medical, is absolutely 
empirical. With the former class, indeed, they are profes- 
sedly unacquainted, and eagerly have recourse to European 
practitioners. But in the [diysician's art they are more ad- 
venturous, and do not scruple to undertake even critical cases, 
which they treat witli a profusion of the most drastic 
and stimulating drugs, producing generally, as might be ex- 
pected, a fatal termination. When the disorder proves un- 
yielding, their physicians seek to save their reputation by 
declaring the disease to be the work of Nats, or of incanta- 
tions ; for among their superstitions, the belief in witches is 
not the least prominent. And then they call in the assist- 
ance of some counteractive, in the shape of a nautch girl, 
who is supposed to have a remedial efficacy ; or of roast meats 
and fruits, in their own nature, they consider, good ; with 
what success may be easily imagined. Evim in accouche- 
merits they resort to the most torturous and cruel practice. 
The mother is exposed to the heat of a fire Ihrge enough to 
roast her, and treated with the hottest medicines. And be- 
cause of the frequent fatality of such cases, they regard it 
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as a special arrange in eiit of Providence tliat the women are 
much more numerous than tlie men. 

Though there are but few among the Burmese who can- 
not read and write, yet, if we exco])t th(‘ir codal books, and 
the discourses of Gautama, their literature is almost a per- 
fect blank. Of ratiociruition, even the learned among them 
seem to have no faculty ; the groat object of their erudition 
is the cultivation of the memory. They possess, however, a 
tolerably suggestive romance, illustrating the sciences of 
government, and of warfare ; and a rather pithy brochure on 
the art of living pleasantly. From this latter wwk, the fol- 
lowing is a characteristic extract : — 

. “ In the world, he who speaks sweetly, and with affability, will have 

many friends ; but he whose words are bitter will have few or none. 
This we may learn from the sun and the moon. The sun, by reason of 
itvS dazzling light, drives away every star and planet from the heavens, 
while it is above the horizon, and is thus obliged to run its course soli 
tary and unattended ; — but the moon, shedding only a soft and tender 
light, moves on in the midst of stars and constellations, escorted by 
a numerous company.” 

Gorgeous though their greater edifices appear superficially, 
they have made but small real advancement in the economi- 
cal </r the fine arts. Their houses are generally mere frame- 
works of bamboo ; their principal structures arc^ built of teak 
wood, which though they cjirve w itli moderate elaboration 
and skill, yet in painting, they are tpiite uninitiated in the 
effects of shadow and perspective. Their silk and cotton 
fabrics, tliougb of considerably brilliant dye, are inferior in 
texture to those of China and of India : their lacquered ware, 
though curious, i.s not of much original merit, the varnish em- 
ployed upon it being almost entirely imported: their bells, which 
are rung by means of a hammer of stag’s horn, often large 
and of good tone : they cast their houseliold implements of 
iron and of brass with considerable success ; but their jewel- 
lery is for the mo.st part ponderous and inelegant. Their pot- 
tery often runs to an immense size, the capacity of a single 
jar being occasionally as much as two hundred gallons; but 
though they glaze this with some effect, they are entirely 
unacquainted with the manufacture of porcelain. They make 
a paper, of the fibres of the bamboo, which they cover with 
a hard varnish, and use as a slate. Their matchlocks and 
cutting-instruments are very coarsely fabricated, — their boats, 
more hollowed trunks of trees, — and though their wheel-car- 
riages arc simple and durable, they are but roughly put toge- 
ther with pegs instead of nails. 
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TIjo interior of Burniali is represontetl by various travellers 
as picturesque in the extreme, with “ views and patches of 
scenery, green fields and green lanes, which lead back the 
mind to one’s own loved land.” l^ven the coast outlines, of 
long undulating masses of mountain limestone, covered witli 
foliage and tree-jungle, or shooting up in precipitous crags, 
are luxuriant and romantic ; but it is among the mountains 
that the most splendid effects may be discovered. The 
streams among them may be seen, here, falling in cascades 
of from fifty to a hundred feet, there expanding into placid 
lakes, whicli, when the breeze freshens in the moonlight, 
vividly recall the scenery of Cumberland and Westmor(^land. 
The clear water discloses a beautiful variety of the earthy miner- 
als — milky quartz, and prase, and citrine — the yellow jaspc^r, 
and the white chacedony — as it ripples over its beds of granite, 
brecchia, or greenstone. On the banks, or at the surface, 
grow j)lants of exquisite beauty, — the noble Amherstia, with its 
yard-long tassels of wavy red and yellow — the faintly-blush- 
ing pannicles of the Nodding Clerodondron — the scarlet 
buiiches of the Barringtonia droojiing to the wat(?r — tlii* deli- 
cately-scented Crinums — tlie lotus-leaved ^Vrunis. At times 
the hills, crested witli the gigantic bamboos, emulate in 
richness the vino-clad heights upon the llhone, or slop(? down 
upon cultivated valleys, rivalling the undulations of a Sicilia 
landscape. There ar<% again, huge mountain masses, four 
and five thousand feet high, with tlie sweep of an ainf)liithea- 
tre ; — and vast alluvial jdaiiis, like the prairie-lands of Illinois 
and Missouri, in the midst of which start up fantastic masses 
of carboniferous limestone, fringed with ferns and lichens, 
and resembling, in tin? distance, the Gotliic spires of a cathe- 
dral. 

The Geology of the Delta of the Irawadi, and of tlie 
Mountains North of Sakaing, has been examined by Profes- 
sor Buckland in great detail, from a siiries of specimens col- 
lected by Crawfurd. That learned Naturalist has recognized 
all tlie following formations, with considerable certainty 

I. Alluvium, — From Prome downward to the sea, and in 
a number of islands continually forming and shifting along 
the whole extent of the actual bed of the Irawadi. 

II. Diluvium, — In the ossiferous sand and gravel-beds 
Iietween Prome and Ava, rising sixty feet above the highest 
floods of the river. The fossil bones, which are mineralized 
with iron, occur principally near the centre of tliis district, 
and present specimens of various species of Pachyderinata 
(the extinct Mtuiodon being most frequent), Jlumi- 
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nantia; witli the addition of the Gavial, the Alligator, 
and two genera of fresh-water tortoises. It is roinarkahle 
tliat neitlKT elephant, tiger, or hyena liave been found 
fossilized in this formation. To theses bones are often 
attached’ masses of stone affording speciimms of the matrix 
in which they w^ere imbedded. This is a conglomerate 
com])osed of small round grains and jiebbk^s of milky (juartz, 
and oth(?r quartzose and jasper pebbles, cemented by car- 
bonate of lime, and sometimes by hydrate of iron. This 
conglomerate contains no specimen of any kind of shell. 
Hie Diluvial sand and gravel-])eds contain also large quanti- 
ties of silicitied and calcareous fossil wood, the flinty speci- 
mens being all from monocotyledonous plants, the calcare- 
‘ons generally dycotyledons. In the neighbourhood of these 
fossils are the celebrated Petrolium Wells, said to be more 
than tiv(* hundred in number, and of an average depth of 
soimnvhat more than 200 feet. The oil, when first drawn, 
is limpid, and of a timiperature of about 90° ; but thickens 
liy ket'ping, and in the cold season, coagulates. Its colour 
is dirty green ; its odour of an offensive pungency ; it is 
us(*d for burning in lamps, and for protecting timber from 
insects; and is universally consumed wherever tliero is water 
carri<igc^ to convey it. 

III. Fresh- water Fine Marl . — A little nortli of the 
Petrolium W(^lls, and at an rievation of 150 feet above the 
river's edge. It contains abundant e xamples of a single 
shell, belonging to the ( v/rewfl?, thick and heavy, nearly 
three; inclu*s in diameter, and of a similar typo to those found 
in oth(*r tertiary strata, as the London clay. 

IV. (Ailcaire Grosslmu — Scarcely distinguishable from 
that of Paris, near Prome ; but higher up the river, darker 
and more bituminous. Its peculiar shells and fossils most 
remarkably resemble those of the London Clay, and afford 
one; of many data for tlie beliiff that the tertiary strata 
are widely distributed over the surface of the globe, 

V. Plastic Clmj , — Occurring near Prome and Pagan, 
and conbiining brown coal, large selenites, and soft green 
and yellow sandstone. 

VI. Transition Limestone . — But without organic remains ; 
resting on the Tertiary formation, but without the intervening 
coal-measures of Europe. 

VII. Grauwacke . — Occurring a little above Ava, in the 
mountains of the Sakaing Chain, and containing the fine 
granular marble so extensively employed in the Burmese 
statuary, equal, Sir F. Chantrey thought, from the specimens 
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lie saw, to the marble of Carrara. On the (irrauwacke, near 
Pukangfj'i, rests a reddish sandstone, and a limestone re- 
sembling the magnesian limestone of Europe. But Dr. Buck- 
land, tbongh considering that these specimens more nearly 
resemble the new rod sandstone than any other known 
formation, hesitated about classifying them as decided ex- 
amples of secondary rocks. 

VIII. Primitive Pochs^ MarhU^ Mica-Slate . — In these, 
wliite, and, inori* rarely, black Mica have been discovered ; 
and Felspar is abundant in the Granite. 

The adjacent British Provinces are well supplied with 
thermal springs, carbonated, sulphureous, and saline ; but 
these have not been minutely analysed ; and although there 
can be hardly a doubt that there are also similar spas in 
Bur mall Pro})(?r, the geological features of which precisely 
corres])ond with those of tlie Provinces, we find no record 
of tliem. 

Bnrmali is rich in mineral products ; furnishing lime ex- 
ceedingly white and pure ; nitre, natron, salt, and alum ; 
particularly fine serpentine ; small <piaijtities of gold ; mer- 
cury, perhaps, — and its sulphuret, V(Tinilion ; lead richly 
impregnated with silver; coj>per, with its blue carbonate 
and sulphate, and perhaps its green carbonate, malachite ; 
iron and its several sulphurets, sulphates, and oxides ; tin, 
and many of the other metals. Of the combustible minerals, 
the diamond is not found ; nor suljdiur, disengaged ; nor 
coal : — but amber, lignite, and petrolium exist to a very 
valuable extent. Except rubies and sapphires, which, when 
of iiigh carat, are considered to be royal perquisites, its 
gems are not of much price ; being principally of the agate 
and jas))er families. The red tourmaline, however, is said 
sometimes to realize large sums. 

Of its vegetable productions, the teak tree is, unquestiona- 
bly, the most imfiortant. The export trade in its timber, 
in 1848, is said to have amounted to nearly ten lacs of 
rupees. Soondry, too, is a valuable produce, considerably 
prized in India. The Banihoo roaches an extraordinary 
size, sometimes as much as twenty-four inches in girth, and 
answers all the purposes of timber, for home consumption. 
The Acacia Catechu furnishes the Cutch (Terra jaimnica 
of commerce) which, besides being largely consumed by 
the natives with their betel, is exported in considerable 
quantities. The Fk>ra is exceedingly rich in medicinal and 
economical plants ; the cereals are numerous, and give good 
returns ; of rice there are^bove forty varieties, of alksbades, 
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from black to the purest white; and wheat thrives ex- 
tremely well on the river hanks, or wherever the tillage can 
he W(?ll irrigated. Table fruits are in immense variety, but 
generally much inferior to tliose of temperate climates : the 
best, perhaps, is the mangosteen, but it does not occur 
North of lavoy ; the mango is seldom attainable in per- 
fection. The pine grows well, and wild, in the Southern 
IVovinces ; orjuiges, though prolific, are of inferior quality ; 
and the same may be said of all the other varieties, which 
agree pretty mucli with the fruits of Bengal, but are far less 
palatable, for want of proper cultivation. But in orna- 
mental trees and slirubs, herbaceous fiowering-plants, and 
orc/udi/r, ptjrlmps Burmah is the richest region in the world. 

We do not find very much which is peculiar in the Mam- 
)nals. Of the Quadrumaj/a, there are several of the Slmia 
tribe, and the Lemur, or common Bengal Sloth. Tlie Bats 
are numerous, but hitherto almost com})let(dy unclassified. 
Anu)ng the Carnivora are several Bi^ars, the Weasel, and tlie 
Ottei*, wliich is often domesticated. Tigers abound, and 
i-ieopnrds, both s]>ott(‘d and black, all of which prove frequently 
destructive to huujan life. There arc also several varieties 
of th(' smalh'r wild feline races. The Rodentia are rej)rc- 
senf(‘d by s('veral beautiful Squirrels, the Hare, and the Rab- 
bit, with Mice, Rat>, and Borcujmies. Of the Vachydermaia 
tb(‘re* are Elephants, Hol'S and d a])irs, and tlirec species of 
llhinoceros, a specimen of one of which, the single-horned, 
was pujcliasod som(^ time since by the Zoological Society of 
Eondon for a thousand pounds. The Solidunytdxi contribute 
tiny Pollies so well knowm in India, and, though rarely, the 
Ass. Of the Ruminantfa there are eleven recognized species, 
including st'veral of the Deer family, the Gaur and the (ioat- 
AnteIop<‘, three varieties of Ox, the Bufialo, and in the neigh- 
Ixmrhood of Ava, a few sheep and goats, wliich, how^ever, 
from their rarity, and generally ill-favoured condition, may 
.probidjly not be indigenous. 

Birds are very numerous, in most of the families. Among 
the Rasores, is perhaps the finest Peacock in tlu^ world, which 
inhabits the forests in immense flocks. There are also phea- 
sants, partridges, and quail, with multitudes of wild fowl, 
and jiigoons in almost endless variety. The w^ater fowl, too, 
ar(? extremely numerous, and, some of them, delicious food. 
I^ii-haps the most v aluable of the birds of Burmah is the Edi- 
ble-nest-Sw^allow, very frequent on the eaves and islands of 
the coast, where their habitat is farmed out by the Govern- 
ment, and realizes a considerable r^enue. These edible nests 
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are of various qualities; the best are those taken before eggs 
liave been in them ; and these sell in China for about forty- 
tive rupees per pound. According to Thunberg, they are 
coristi-iicted of mosses and lichens, lield together by a certain 
gelatinous substance. 

The large majority of the fishes are common to all the 
coasts bordering on the Bay of Bengal. The two most re- 
markable, perhaps, are the Climbing Porch, a small v?iriety 
which has the property of making its way inland, the 
Karens say, a quarter of a mile; and a species of Barbel of 
extraordinary splendour, whose ]»urnished scales, when it has 
been recently taken, gliskm in the sunshine like bj’illiauts. 

Mr. Mason, to whose talents and zeal wo are indcdjted for 
most of what is known of the Fauna of Burmah, has not yet 
published his Catalogue of Beptiles, Insects, and Shells. On 
these we have at present only very imperfect means of infor- 
mation. In tlie rivers are numerous, and vi'ry mischievous 
alligators ; the lizard tribe is in gri^it varitJty ; serpiuits 
abound, and arc eaten by the natives.* Sangermano 1ms a 
curious story of one of these creatures, which he describf‘s as 
very formidable; for advancing with crest erect — in which 
position it was taller than a man — it would strike its fangs in 
tlie head of the passer-by. “ A reward,” be adds, w'Us of- 
fered to any one who would kill it ; but no one dar(‘d undertake 
it, till an old woman presented herself for that purpose. 
She placed upon her head a vess(d full of nK'ltiul pitch, and 
advanced towards the serpent. It made its usual strike', but 
stuck fast ill the f»itcb, and was soon sufibciited.^’ J also 
moutions a bard, scaly reptile, of about four fingers’ breadth, 
w ith ten legs, (‘ach armed with crooked claw's, and two l>lack 
book(‘d fangs, tin? greatest enemy to the serpents, wdiich al- 
most invariably |)erisli from its ]>oisonous bite. Of the scorpi- 
ons some are (lescribed as very dangerous, others of the size 
of lobsters. The (centipedes are everywhere most annoying. 
4'he fresli and sea-water turtK's are valuable both for.tiu'ir 
tlesb and eggs. The latter products is collected and distributt.*d 
throughout the kingdom, being a delicacy so well appreciat(«d 
that the revenue accruing from them has been apjiropriated 


* Th(jy are very unclean feeders. The greatest delicacy of the country is 
considered to be a worm found in the heart of a shrub, largo quantities of 
which are sent to Ava for the imperial table. One of their most esteemed 
dishes is composed of fried rod ants; and the “ Ngapi,” or condiment of 
fetid finh- (their only one, without which they cannot relish a meal)— is in 
universal use 
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to the royal exchequer. Leeches, of immense size, and 
most obstinate in their bite, swarm in the meadow lands and 
the waters. The country is not behind any in the East, 
either in tlie splendour or the profusion of its insects, or 
the anno} ances which tht^y occasion. 

The Burmese divide the day into sixty Naris^ which tliey 
measure by a kind of Clepsydra ; the standard one being kept 
in the Palace under charge of a Brahmin. On a large vase 
full of watcuv, graduated, is placed a j)erfbrated coj)j>(?r cuj>, 
which sinks to a particular mark at the completion of each 
Narl, when a bell is struck, which regulates the time 
tlirongliout the city. Their week is of seven days ; their 
montli alternately of twenty-nine and thirty ; their year thcre- 
"fore, of three hundred and fifty-four days, is a lunar one. To 
make this accord with the solar lime, they double the fourth 
inoiitli every tliird year, and intercalate the* additional day and 
hours ill tlie third month of each year, by royal edict. They 
consider that each year has its tutelary Nat, the descent of 
which they announce by the firing of cannon. Pour days in 
<iacli month, regulated by the cljangings of the moon, are observ- 
ed as festivals, and on these every one ceases from kaboiir, and 
goes to tlu' l^igodas to worship and make oblations. Tlnur 
Calefidar, and astrological arrangements generally, are regu- 
lated, on tlio Hindu system, by Bralimins from Bengal, tlie 
Coromandel Coast, and Ceylon. The climate of the country 
bt'tvviMui ProuK' and Ava appi*ars to be salubrious, but ex- 
treimdy hot from May to August. P(?gu is more temperate, 
but very damp and injurious to tlie European constitution 
during the South -AVostern Monsoon, that is, from the end of 
Ajiril to the end of October. 

Silver is tlie standard circulating medium for largo pay- 
ments, but gold also is current. Smaller transactions are 
settled in lead. There is no coinage — the scales rn’o lirouglit 
into use wdienever money changes liands, and very often, 
tlie ^assaying process, at a comniissiou of two and a lialfper 
cent. The common rate of interest upon loans, in Ava, is 
two ])or cent, with security, and five per cent without, per ^ 
mensem. Business is not done, without an average profit of 
twenty-five per cent; and even fifty jier cent is considered 
no exorbitant remuneration, on small transactions. In Pegu, 
almost the whole internal traffic is offocted by water-com- 
munication ; but North of Prome, where there is a more 
restricted navigation, the merchants travel in caravans. 
A considerable traffic with China is thus conducted ; a 
quantity of raw cotton, feather ornaments, ivory and horn, 
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gems and swallovvs^iiosts, serpentine, and some British 
woollens, being exchanged for a variety of the standard pro- 
duce of that country, which thus not uiifrequently finds its 
way to the markets of Western Asia, and of Europe. Sea- 
ward, the Burmese export besides timber, cotton to Dacca, 
horses, gems and ])recious metals, catecliu and orpiment, lac 
and bees-wax ; and receive in exchange, piece-goods cotton 
and woollen ; manufactures of iron, steel, copper, glass and 
porcelain ; cordage ; gunj)Owder and its constituents (excejit 
nitre) ; tobacco and opium ; spirits and sugar. 

As a people, the Burmese have scarcely a single amiable 
characteristic. To superiors, they are abject and dastardly ; to 
inferiors, ridiculously haughty and overhearing ; th(; sinalhjst 
shew of approbation or encouragement is sufficient to insti- 
gate them to the most contemptible assumptions. Of ri'al 
repute or honour or principle they know nothing, but will 
traduce and injure and defraud at the bidding of any one 
whose countenance may ensure them a momentary apjdaus(‘. 
The pn‘stige of rank, therefore, is only too freqmmtly the 
designation of accomplished villany, ami the universal result 
of (devation in die social scale is the abandonment of all 
modesty, courtesy and alfability. Tliey ar(‘ slothful to an 
excess — what their rich and finely irrigatc‘d j)astur(‘S do 
produce is almost spontaneous; and witlj facilities for Ix^com- 
iiig among tljo greatest exporters of the staffs of life in the* 
whole world, they content themselves witlj a bare sufficiency 
for a scanty, and, in the vast majority of cases, a disgusting 
maintenance. Hypocrisy is their rule of life — they can 
dissemble a cordiality wliile nursing the most revengeful and 
malicious passions. Their cruelty is unexampled, except 
among the most savage tribes ; — they will flog, and flay, and 
mutilate?, and diseinbowel, and drown in sacks, and bury filive 
on the merest show of aggrievance to the powers which be. 
Any little progress which they may have made in tlio iiseful 
and ornamental arts is attributable to their love of ostenta- 
tion ; and even thus, the greater portion of their fabricating 
industry is imposed upon their women. Beyond the arts 
of reading and writing, of which comparatively few are ignor- 
ant, they have not the most limited amount of knowledge, 
being dependant on extrinsic aid for the crude and whimsical 
astrology upon which they are credulous to a degree. 
Tliough a considerable skill in the harder athletics, such as 
wrestling, boxing and rowing, and in the sports of the field, 
have inured many of the best of them to great corporeal 
prowess and endurance, they almost universally shun ap open 
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field, assaulting from behind stockades, and cowering and 
retreating at tlie first broach of their embankments. It has 
been remarked that they arci the least bigoted of any heathen 
people — that one may go wdiere one pleases among their sa- 
cred things— that even those whose guard the rec<*sses of 
their temples reserve no sanctuary into which the stranger 
may not penetrate. How far this may be the effect of in- 
difference and scepticism, or to what extent it may indicate 
a sym])athy with enlightened enquiry, cannot be determined 
until tliey have become more accessible to the humanizing 
influences of Christian enlightenment. 


TIME. 

BY SCHILLER. 

Thrce-fokl the steps of Time appear ; 

Slow creeps the lagging Future near ; 

The arrowy ‘Now’ is fleeting fast ; 

Kternally stands still ihe Pa.sl. 

Inijjatience ha.^ vo p^wer to wing 
1’he footsteps of his tardy i>ac*e ; 

No prayers, no tears, avail to fling 
A rein upon hi.s headlong race; 

No penitence or charmed spell 
Can e’er disturb the Immoveable. 

If, wise and happy, thou would’st see 
The end of thy life’s destiny, 
t'Vork to-day : but, ponder well 
What to-morrov)^s thoughts will tell; 

Chuse not thy friends among the hours that fly ; 
Make not the unchanging Past thy ciiexny. 
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WEITBRECHT'S SERMONS * 

The melancholy loss which the Church Missionary So- 
ciety has sustained in the removal of the Rev. John James 
Weitbrecht to a better world is too recent to require more 
than a passing allusion. On Sunday, February 22nd, 1852, 
— (by some oversight, the date is wrongly stated in tlie 
Memoir) he preached, in English and Bengali, a most re- 
markable Sermon in his Mission Church at Burdwan, from 
the Text, Revel, ii. 10. Be thou faithful unto death, and I 
u?Ul give thee a croivn of life, — communicating on the same 
occasion that it was the discourse he intended addressing 
to his Missionary Brethren in the coming week. Accord- 
ingly, it was again delivered before the Church Missionary 
Conference in Calcutta, on the following Wednesday. On 
the last Sabbath of his mortal life, lie again preached for 
his friend Mr. Boswell at the Evening Service in St. Jalncs^s 
Church Calcutta, from Revel, xxii. 20. He irhirh ieafifieih 
these things, saith, Surety I come (fiuckly. Amen, Even so ; 
come Lord Jesus, He afterwards discoursed cheerfully in 
the vestry, referring to some j)rojccted tours of evangeliza- 
tion. But on his return to tlie house of the friends ^with 
whom he sojourned, he was seized with cholera, and at an 
early hour on the following morning, was translated to his 
reward in Heaven. 

Me owe this postliuraous volume to the pious respect of 
his widow, w^hoin we congratulate on the success with which 
she has edited her lamented husband\s Sermons. The 
fact that, before the ink of our preceding article was dry, we 
took up the book, and, with only few and unavoidable inter- 
missions, read it through, from the first page to the last, witli 
uninterrupted enjoyment, is, to our mind, worth wliole sheets 
of commendation. Especially as we shall not pretend that 
these sermons enunciate so distinctly as we would have them 
brought before our congregations what may be termed the 
distinctive doctrines of the Church as a corporation. On Bap- 
tism, we observe one most explicit and orthodox testimony; 
but Holy Communion, Orders, Confirmation, Absolution, and 
whatever other sacred rites and privileges we of the Anglican 
Body regard as attached to our organized Ministry, arc cither 

* Sfiimons hi/ the late llev. John Jam^:s Wf.itbbf.cht, Miseionary of 
the C. M. *S. at Jiurdwan. With a short Memoir of the Author prefixed, 
Calcutta. 1852. 
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wholly past over, or else alluded to only in a manner which 
might be adopted by a pious Independent, and, with the one 
exception we have referred to, by a pious Baptist. We are 
no lovers of polemical preaching ; and yet we do believe that 
in days 'when the Ministerial Office and functions are often 
so untenably, and occasionally so blasphemously arrogated, 
(as a recent encounter with Mr. Willis, the ignorant and pre- 
sumptuous Mormon teacher of Calcutta, brings vividly to 
our recollection,) a more didactic assertion of the privileges 
of an apostolically ordained Priesthood than we find in Mr, 
Wcitbrcclit’s discourses, may occasionally be made with ad- 
vantage ; and also, that the value and dignity wdiich we attach 
to administrations and fellowship in the Church, as distin- 
' guished from the holy, l)ut, we consider, less exact, labours 
of our Dissenting brethren, should be throughout rendered 
more tran.sj)arent. But, as might luive been ex])ected from 
the deep and eminently practical tone of their author^s piety, 
a sweet simplicity, a holy fervour, and a singular persuasive- 
ness pervades these discourses, calculated to render those of 
them which are on general subjects eminently useful to the 
laity in the too numerous stations of India, which are still 
destitute of the ofliccs of the Ministry. 

li/ elueiclatiou of WeithrechCs singularly manly and elli- 
cient Missionary career, (continued with incessant energy 
for u|)wards of twenty-one y^ ars, about three of wliicli were 
devoted in Enghuid aud in Germany, to the advocacy of the 
claims of India on Christian liberality, with untiring ardour 
and most ])ersuasivc address,) we refer to tiie well-arranged 
memoir which prefaces his sermons. Certainly wo can for 
ourselves say that we have rarely met a man, of whose 
qualifications for tlie peculiar sphere iu which be moved we 
have been so strongly impressed by a very brief intercourse. 
His conversation was clieerful and vivacious, but most agree- 
ably solemnized with the diversiou-s of religious thought- 
fulness. Well do we recollect a day past with hiu;, in Feb- 
ruary, 1846, when we w ere on the eve of departure to Eng- 
land by the route overland, which he had lately travelled. 
The kindest communications on the most various points of 
interest, (including the fine agates of the Desert, a small 
collection of which we made upoH his suggestion,) were 
blandly interspersed with allusions to the Coptic Church, 
and the state and prospects of Liedcr^s Mission, which he 
was anxious that we should visit. His joy and gratitude, 
as we reviewed the several 'branches of evangelization under 
his own direction and discipline, and the not distant con- 
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summation of his fondest hopes, the beautiful Mission 
Church which is now the ornament of Burdwan, struck us 
as peculiarly delightful, — and not less so were tlie respect 
and duty with which he was greeted by all classes of those 
subject to him. 

We may add, too, — what the memoir does not advert to, — 
that Weitbrecht was, to our own knowledge, appreciated by 
several of the most eminent of his colleagues as j^rimus 
inter pares^^ of the Church Missionary Priesthood of Bengal 
and the North-Western Provinces. On occasions of con- 
versation on the importance of a Missionary Bishop and Ordi- 
nary, ill the present extended, but too incompact spheres of 
evangelical operation among the heathen, we have on more 
than one occasion had it responded, “ would that such an 
office could be instituted, and its first tenant could be 
Weitbrecht !” 

So honoured by his brethren was the excellent friend, to 
some passages from whose discourses we will now introduce 
our readers j — the practice of whose life may be tersely des- 
cribed as having been the una virtus non solum maxima, 
sed etiam mater virtutum omnium rclicpiarum,^^ — et graturii 
esse, et vidcri/^ We believe he never made an enemy, even 
among the hcatlicn, — his people loved him as a fathef, his 
comrades as a dear and gifted elder brother. 

Wc find very early in the volume, (pp. 71-3) the follow- 
ing most important witness to the expectations formed by 
the educated class of Hindustan on the almost immediate 
triiim])li of the Gospel over their, l>y many of them already 
discarded, superstitions : — 

“ Many intelligent Hindoos have acknowledged to rne, that it was the 
hand of Hod, which delivered their country to the English nation. 
Hut this is not all ; many of them are aware, — the conviction is 
forcibly coming home to their minds, — that the end and object of this 
great change is nothing less, than the establishment of Christianity 
upon the ruins of their idolatry ; and distasteful as this acknowledg- 
ment is to their feelings, they are brought to this conclusion bj the 
impression which the preaching of the gospel has already produced 
Upon the natives of the country, and by the conversions which have 
taken place among them. Bigots as these Hindoos are, they yet 
perceive, that a great change is ere long to take jdace ; and they dread 
it, while they feel convinc^ of it. ** Our children will all be Christi- 
ans,’' said a merchant at Biirdwan to me, after hearing my Missionary 
address ; “ we are too old, and cannot change our religion.” Oh that 
Christians in this highly-favoured country understood and took to 
heart, the great events that are passing before us ! When the Lord 
manifests his arm; when He says so ^clearly, so evidently, that one 
who runs may read it — The ends of the earth shall see my salvation ; — 
should we not respond to the announcement, and do His work, and 
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think it the highest privilege to become instrumental in communicating 
the knowledge of salvation through Jesus, to the perishing heathen ? 

“ But in order to help effectually in this great work, we must ourselves 
live in the enjoyment of the blessings of the gospel. We must first be 
concerned, that God should reveal his power in our own hearts, and set 
us free from sin. Without this no one can be a true, active and faith- 
ful friend of Missions.” 

Again, in a pleasing exliortatory discourse further on in 
the volume, on 8t. James v. 7 — 8, we find a striking ex- 
emplification of his strict realization of the habits of Faitli 
and Hope on this delightful prospect : — 

“ We hear it said, that it will require generations to pass, before 
India can be Christianized. There is too much harping about iinpos- 
^sibilities. People calculate from present appearances; and from the 
results which have hitherto attended the efforts of God's servants ; 
and these are scarcely known to them. It reminds me of the courtier 
o#i,tbe king of Israel, in the siege and famine of Samaria; who, when 
the prophet Elisha foretold, that there should be plenty and abundance 
in the city on the following day,— declared ; — ‘ If the Lord made 
vnndows in heaven^ might this thing be f And Elisha answered him ; 
Behold! thou shall see it with thine eyes \ — hut shall not eat thereof* 
And so it was. The Syrians heard a noise, and fled ; and left their 
camp standing, with abundance of stores and provisions ; and that 
man who doubted, was crushed in the gate by the crowd. That it is 
an easy thing for the Lord to cause among nations, a great moral or 
politic^al change, within a short period, we have seen in the late 
political convulsions in Eurojie. I feel assured, it will he a.s easy to 
Him to cause an equally great moral and religious change among 
the nations of India, when His hour is come lie needs but to touch 
one of his secret .springs in pn^vid^ace, and the work will be done.” 

The rewards of Faith Avere evideutly a favourite subject 
of AVcitbrechtks contemplation and discourse. Here are 
sermons on Noah^s Faith; Abraliam^s Faith ; on the Faith 
of Moses ; on the Passover and the Passage of the lied Sea 
by Faith ; on the Faith of Bartiniaius ; on the Fathers who 
died in Faith ; on the Cloud of Witnesses ; besides the solemn 
and remarkable exhortation preached to the Missionary 
Conference on the Wednesday previous to his demise ; — 
all well arranged and effective, and, in certain sense, learn- 
ed discourses ; displaying a considerable grasp of minute 
Scriptural exposition, conveyed with unpretending simplicity, 
in language so transparent that it is impossible to detect the 
smallest ambiguity of expression, and yet with a mastery of 
idiom only rarely attained by a foreigner. Take, for in- 
stance, the following passage, suggested by Hebrews, xi. 7 ; — 

“ One of the characteristic features of Noah’s faith in acting up to 
the command of God, is mentioned in the text : it was exercised with 
regard to things not yet seen ; he was to provide against an event very 
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far off; more than a hundred and twenty years ; and the accomplish- 
ment of which in human estimation appeared impossible. He was 
to give all his time and attention to preparation for it. He might have 
reasoned thus, — ‘ How is it possible for a flood to cover the whole 
earth ? If rain should descend for a whole year incessantly, it is not 
likely that the higher parts will be flooded.* But the man who walk- 
ed before God had learned to bow in humble submission, and to act up 
to the letter of His command; he knew that this was the safest and 
the most becoming course for him. And he firmly believed that what 
Jehovah foretold would come to pass. Happy is the believer who thus 
believes and acts upon the word of God, who has like Noah, the fear 
of the Lord before his eyes ! It is because there is so little fear of God 
in the world, it is because so few parents do bring up their children 
in this fear and nurture, and agreeably to the divine principle that 
the fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,** — that you find so 
little real active faith in the world.’* 

Or again, some admirably compressed reflections on the 
arrest of Abraham’s hand stretched out for the sacrifice. 

“The act of faith was over. The sacrifice was, in the sight of God, 
as good as accomplished. This was enough. More was not required 
for the trial of his faith. And the angel of the Lord called unto him out 
of heaven^ and saidy Abrahaniy Abrahamy lag not thy hand upon the lad, 
neither do thou any thing unto him : for now I know that thou fearest God, 
seeing thou hast not withheld thy soUy thine only souy from me. And thus 
the day of death and sorrow was turned into a day of deliverance and 
life and joy. Now it was that Abraham could understand the Veason 
why he was thus tried. Now he saw that there was unspeakable mercy 
mingled with judgment. Now light sprang up in his soul, with com- 
fort and joy, which made him forget the bitterness of the trial ; for it 
had produced the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” 

The typical significance of the offering up of Isaac ap- 
pears to us to be very heautifulh^ put in the same dis- 
course. 

“ Abraham’s posterity, the true Israclities, who were looking in hope 
for the promised Deliverer, possessed a striking type of the sacrifice 
of the only begotten Son of God, in Abraham offering up his son 
Isaac. It was a most apt emblem of that great sacrifice. Isaac was the 
only son of his father : so was Christ. Isaac bore the wood to the 
brow of the hill, on which he was to sulfer death : so did Jesu^ bear 
his cross to Calvary. Isaac voluntarily went to death, and suffered 
himself to be hound : and, as a lamb led to the slaughter is dumby so 
Messiah opened not his mouth. Isaac’s deliverance was equal to a re- 
surrection : and as Abraham rejoiced when loosing Isaac’s bonds of 
death, so there was joy in heaven and in the Church below, when, on 
the morning of the resurrection, the Lord was loosed from the bands 
of death, and stood conqueror over the open grave ! And, once more, 
when the beloved son of the patriarch was restored, God gave him a 
fuller and more distinct promise of great abundant blessings, than he 
had received before ; the greatest of all being this, — In thy Seed shall all 
the nations of the earth be blessedy beectuse thou hast obeyed my voice . — 
'The promise of this universal blessing rested upon the typical d^ath and 
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reRurrection of his son ! And oh ! how jii^loriously has this been real- 
ised in Christ! Because he hath poured out his soul unto death, and 
because he hare the sins of many, therefore the blessing of Abraham is come 
through Him upon the nations. He shall see his seed; he shall prolong 
his days, and the pleasure qf the Lord shall prosper in his hand. He shall 
see qf the Y'avail of his soul and shall be satisfied.** 

Not less graciously designed, and perhaps in a higher style 
of pulpit composition, are the reflections on the concluding 
words of Hebrews, xi. 26 . 

*' He saw that present sufFerinj^ would lead to future glory. This 
was Moses’s hope, he had respect unto the recompense of the reward; 
and in the following verse it is said, ‘he endured as seeing Him who 
i.s invisible !’ That he did not look for a reward in this world, is clear. 
Had he done so, he would have been sadly disappointed ; for, from the 
•day he made his choice, his life was one of very great troubles. But he 
looked by faith beyond these terrestrial scenes : faith imparted to his 
desires and hope a right direction : he looked for his reward where 
Abraham did, in the city with solid foundations ; and where Paul did, 
in ‘the house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.’ It was 
a long journey he had to accomplish, a dreary j)ilgrimage through de- 
sert scenes and stormy days, before he reached the city of rest, and the 
place of reward : but, though long and wearisome, his God helped him 
through ; he did reach it at last. And when he stood on the top of 
mount Pisgah, when the Lord showed him the land promised to the 
fathers, at the end of his long pilgrimage, methinks He opened his in- 
ward jye, and he was permitted to see more than the earthly Canaan. 
He saw the originnl, the heav’^enly inheritance, the land of pure delight, 
where a great reward is reserved to the faithful pilgrim. But more 
than this, he was immediate;/ pcr;fiitted to lay aside his pilgrim gar- 
ment, and forthwith to enter the promised place of rest ; which was far 
better than crossing the Jordan, and entering on that whicti Israel was 
about to occupy. 

“ My brethren, this glorious change took place probably upwards of 
eighty years after Moses had made his important decision : and amidst 
all the variety of trials and conflicts, he had kept on his course, with 
unshaken firmness and consistency. What was it that enabled him to 
keep up and persevere so faithful to the last? 

“ My reply is : he was a man of faith, he lived near to his God, he felt 
he was under Jehovah’s guidance, and he desired no other. His pre- 
sence was what he desired, and sought abdve all things — ‘ If thy pre- 
sence go not with me, carry us not up hence.’ And the: he was a 
man of much prayer. Whenever any case of trial and emergency 
arose, he sought counsel from the Lord. Otien do we read, ‘ Moses 
enquired of the Lord,’ and sometimes, * Moses cried unto the Lord.’ 

“ Such a consistent holy course gives a man a sure step, an iron firm- 
ness, a good conscience, a peaceful state of mind, and a clear prospect 
forwards to a happy end. The idea of a glorious immortality was not 
foreign to his mina. He knew that Jehovah was a God of the living, 
and not of the dead ; and the last scene on Mount Pisgah bore witness, 
that his was a hope that maketh not ashamed.” 

We must add one more extract from this series of ser- 
jnons— (we wish they had been all— as many of them are— 
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placed in classified succession) — which is a good example of 
what was Weitbrecht's pointed and almost epigrammatic 
method of instruction. It is from the sermon on Blind 
Bartimfcus. 

‘ Go thy way ; thy faith hath made thee whole,* Iliis was indeed 
being dismissed by the Son of David in a royal manner — with a gracious, 
princely gift. Think of the joy and satisfaction it must have pro- 
duced in the ])Oor beggar’s mind. As the words were uttered, the 
power of sight was restored to him. It was the work of a moment, and 
without the application of human remedies. No ointment, —no further 
medical treatment was required, — no gradual cure, — hut, with that word 
of command, the deadened nerves began to resume their operation in 
the most delicate and wonderful member of the human frame. The 
dark curtain was removed. Bartimjcus saw the creation, j)erhaps for 
the first time, in all its beauty and variety, laid open before him- Who 
can understand and explain this act? It was through the same Al- 
mighty agency which in the morning of the creation said, ‘ Let there 
be light ; and there was light.’ 

“ And very much like this act is the process of conversion to God ; 
when grace, mercy and peace first shine into a sinner’s heart; and the 
new creation is effected, where before all was confusion and gloomy 
darkness. How beautifully is it descril^ed by the Apostle: (2 Cor, iv. 
6.) ‘ For God, who commanded the light to .^hine out of darkness, 

hath shined in our hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the 
glory of God in the face of Jesus Christ !' Such a time will be remem- 
bered for life. The hap[)y recipient of it is too certain of the fact, to 
allow any captious disputer to reason the conviction out of his fhind ; 
— ‘This I know,’ he says, ‘that, whereas 1 was blind, now 1 sec.* 
He will tell others what God has done for his soul. He will j)ray that 
the heavenly light may s|)read far and wide, and dispel ail darkness 
brooding over heathen lands. 

‘ Thou who didst come to bring 
On thy protecting wing 
Healing and sight, — 

Health to the sick in mind. 

Sight to the inward blind, — 

Oh, now to all mankind, 

Let there be light !’ ” 

Mr. Lacroix, a dear and admiring friend of Weitbrecht^s, 
has remarked that a distinguisl.ing characteristic of his 
mind was a predilection for meditation and converse on* the 
realities of eternity. The labours of a hardly contested field 
with his heathen antagonists were not enough to blunt 
the edge of his interest for such alluring table-talk on re- 
turn to his quiet tent, with the companions of his toil, at 
night-fall. For long hours, on frequent occasions, was the 
topic discussed ; not from a mere fancy for speculation, we 
are told, but with the view of better preparation for the 
world to come. So might we judge from numerous portions 
of the volume under acknowledgement ; these reflections, 
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for instance, on Creation groaning after deliverance; and 
those which follow them on the Desire of the Fathers. 

“ Nature from the bef^inninpf, has shared with man in his good and 
evil days, — in his paradisaical happiness ; and in his fallen, low and 
captive state; — yea in his very destruction, when the wickedness of 
man was so great as to cry to heaven. How peaceful and serene, how 
harmonious and lovely was the scene, in which we find the human 
family in Eden! What a beautiful creation it was ! Man loving and 
praising his Maker, — every thought and wish in unison with the 
will and mind of his Goa. Man walked before Him ; and in Him 
enjoyed His visible works. Every rivulet, every flower of the field, 
every portion of the animate creation, seemed to share in man’s 
feelings of joy and praise. ‘The morning stars did sing; and the 
sons of God shouted for joy.* What a striking contrast to this we 
see in the following ages, when all flesh had corru})ted His way, and 
•God, in consequence, destroyed man with the earth ! So, when the 
wickedness of the people of Sodom was great, and not ten righteous 
men were found ; the cities of the plain with their inhabitants, were 
overwhelmed in one common overthrow ; and one of the loveliest re- 
gions was converted into a dreary desert and a dead sea. And because 
man is depraved, and has forsaken the path of righteousness, the 
creation to this day is in a suffering condition. How strikingly is this 
described by the Apostle in the 22nd verse ; * The whole creation 
groaneth and travaileth in pain together until now.* When the dark 
waves of the deluge were rising, and growing bigger every hour, 
lashing the sides of the hills and overwhelming the dwellings of fallen 
man ; jwas not the earth ndth the fulness thereof, the very picture of 
this .statement of the Apostle? When, too, the earth opened and swal- 
lowed up the rcbelliou.s band of Korah, Dathan and Abiram ; and when 
the ground heaved in the valley Sittim, and biluiainous streams 
gushed forth from its bowel** : and when the clouds poured forth a 
shower of lire and brimstone upon the devoted city of Sodom ; — was 
it not like a groaning of the creation under the cu 'se ! When large 
armies are marshalled in battle-array, man against his fellow, each bent 
upon slaying his adversary; when thou-sands of the engines of war 
are vomiting forth their deadly missiles ; and when, on the sanguinary 
slaughter being over, the shout of victory is intermingled with the 
cries and groans of the dying and wounded, lying on the ground in 
agonies ; — is there not then literally fulfilled, what the Apostle says 
in my text, ‘The creation groaneth and travaileth in pain?’ Ah! the 
world is indeed in pangs and pains, like a woman in child-birth. This. 
,is a ^cry expressive simile; because it is altogether npplitv.ble to the 
present suffering state of the whole creation, and it points forward to a 
day of deliverance and joy which is at hand. The creation groaning 
and agonizing at it is in labour, clearly shows, — that eventually, with 
the last struggle, a birth, worth all the anguish, shall take place. Yes ! 
A new heaven and a new earth shall be born ; and again the sons of 
God shout for joy. The heaven and earth that now are, must pass 
away ; but a perfect heaven and earth shall come forth out of the great 
conflagration. This is what we must look forward to. 

“ What a happy place must that be, where suffering and pain shall 
be no more ! — from which all that untold variety of ills, which sin 
has brought into the world, will ’be removed for ever ! What a happy 
society will that be in which all are pure and good,— from which all 
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the wicked are excluded ! What a happy home will that be, in which 
we shall be re-united to beloved friends who have ffone before us, 
never to be separated again ! What a glorious place will that be, where 
we shall meet with our fathers in the faith, Abraham, David and the 
Prophets ; and where, above all, we shall behold the Son of Man, with 
our own eyes; and see, like Thomas, the print of the nails in’ his hand 
and feet, and his pierced side, — see in reality that Jesus, our Lord and 
our God, to whom, in the weariness of this pilgrimage, our humble 
prayers were addressed, and by whose grace we were enabled to conquer 
and persevere to the end ! Then indeed it will be seen, that it was 
worth while to become a pilgrim. One day in his heavenly courts will 
amply indemnify us for all the trials of the way.’' 

To turn, for a moment, to those disclosures which Weit- 
brecht has left us on his opinions touching the Sacraments, 
we regard, as we have before mentioned, the following enun-. 
ciation on the doctrine of baptism as very ably and judi- 
ciously conceived. 

** In 1 Cor. X. 1, the Apostle states, — * All our fathers were under the 
cloud and passed through the sea, and were all baptized unto Moses 
in the cloud and in the sea.* The cloudy jiillar and the passage 
through the Red Sea are therefore types of baptism. By the two events 
we have been considering,** (the Passover, and the Passage of the Red 
Sea) “ the Israelites were consecrated to the Lord as his own adopted 
people — * Israel is my first-born son.* Thus in the baptismal water, 
believers are consecrated to Christ — adopted into the blessed family of' 
the redeemed. I look upon baptism as a blessing unspeakably great. 
Even though our little ones cannot enter with consciousness into the 
spiritual part of the ordinance, they are thereby brought into a covenant 
with Christ : baptism is a seal of their adoption into this covenant. It 
entitles them to a more precious possession than earthly parent ever 
bestowed on his first-born. But remember, brethren, faith in (.)hrist is 
the main condition upon which the inheritance of the promised possess- 
sion depends. As their being bedewed by the cloud, and their mira- 
culous passage through the sea, profited the Lsraelities nothing, be- 
cause the mercies vouchsafed touched not their hearts ; so baptism and 
Christ himself will not profit — will not save that person, who goes to the 
world : and devotes not that heart and life to Him, which He has re- 
deemed.” 

It bears a close affinity to the doctrine elucidated from 
the same passage by one of the most eloquent of the 
Greek Saints ; Moses baptized, but with water ; and pre- 
viously, in the cloud and in the sea; — hut still typically — 
as Paul too signifies the sea to be a type of the water — the 
cloud of the spirit, the manna of the bread of life, the drink 
of that drink which is Divine. And John, too, baptized, 
but no longer Judaically for that was no longer by mere 
water, but to repentance and not yet spiritual, for there is 
not added with the Spirit And Jesus baptized, but tvith 
the Spirit, Here is its perfection. 
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But^ ill the expression of the blessings conveyed to the 
faithful in the other Sacrament, we think the Catholic doc- 
trine of the Body and Blood of Christ verily and indeed 
takqn and received, is less boldly set forth. It seems to us 
to be past dispute, that on a subject of such mysterious im- 
portance, and fruitful of such fruitless discussion, the nearer 
the Ministers of the Cliurch of England approach the lan- 
guage of their formularies, the safer is their ground ; and 
we confess that when we consider the plain repudiation of 
the fictions of the Church of Rome in our Twenty-Eighth 
Article, and its vindication of our giving, taking, and eating 
the Body of Christ only after a heavenly and spiritual man- 
ner ; we see no reason why the teaching of various passages 
*in our Communion Office — (for instance, the second post- 
Comin union thanksgiving) should be lowered, as it certain- 
ly appears to us to be in the passage on which we are com- 
menting. We do not mean to say that such is not the truth ; 
— on the contrary ; — but then it is only one side, and, 
catholically speaking, the less distinctive side of the truth; 
and therefore we would advocate, in the manner of all our 
great divines antecedent to modern rationalistic controver- 
sies, a more distiuct expression of the mysterious element 
in the sacred act. 

“ ‘ Behold, I come ({uickly!’ This a word in season for us all. Let 
us give a sober and thoughtful consideration t Mt at this return of Ad- 
vent. There is much in this aunoir. cement to animate Christ’s Church ; 
and to hil the hearts of his followers with jo3^ 

“ Have you seen much trouble, much disappointment in y(mr day and 
life time.' Is the heart sometimes burdened with care? Do you feel a 
weariness of this world coining over you ? and is a deep sigh in the 
hour of calm reflection heaving from the depth of the heart, to testify 
that your spirit longs for liberty — for rest, for freedom from sin for a 
better state ? Lift up your eyes, weary pilgrim ! for your redemption is 
drawing nigh. Ah! it is a cheering word, * BekokU 1 come quickly!* 
Your toils and your crosses are dealt out. with a wise and gracious 
hand ! Let them he the means of weaning you from the creature, and 
• developing your desire for heaven. A little while ; — and all will be 
changed from suffering to glory: — * A little while, an<l ye shall see me, 
and your heart shall rejoice.’ 

“ And then, how sweetly harmonious is this suhjec:, with the celebra- 
tion of the Lord’s Supper, which we are favoured to commemorate once 
more this morning! Thereby we proclaim, as the Ajiostle says, the 
Lord’s death until He come. We express, in receiving the visible em- 
blems of his body and blood, our faith, our hope in Him. We eat the 
bread and drink from the cup, with grateful remembrance that in the 
fulness of time He came to suffer and die for our sins ; — that by shed- 
ding his blood and expiring op the cross, he paid a full ransom for 
us ; — that to his death we owe our life, our comfort, our hope of glory. 
And here at his table we remember, to our joy and comfort, that ere 
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long the Lord will come again ; and we shall sit, drinking of the fruit 
of the heavenly vine, with Abraham, Isaac and Jacob, — yea with the 
whole Church glorified —in the kingdom of heaven. 

Oh glorious hours, oh blest abode ! 

I shall be near and like my God : . 

And flesh and sin no more control 

The sacred pleasures of my soul. ” 

And now, and in conclusion, we advert to Weitbrecht^s 
habitually solemn contemplations on the hour of death, as 
often manifest in these discourses ; — and especially to the 
evidences which his last writings contain of his yearnings for 
the general assembly and Church of the first-born. And 
first we will introduce the peroration of a sermon from 
which we have already quoted, on James v. 7. 8. 

Where is the man that does not at times feel weary of the world, 
and long for freedom from sin, sorrow and pain ? — Who is there, that 
does not, at seasons of depression and toil, join in the pious ejacu- 
lation of the Psalmist, * OA, that I had the wings of a dove f then would 
I flee away, and be at rest r Depend upon it, my brethren, that the be- 
liever who has followed the Apostolic advice, — Establish your hearts ; — 
who had placed before this mental vision in clear, well-defined, scri])- 
tural outlines, the glorious fact of the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ, 
— who longs for it, like the watchman for the breaking of day, — who 
never loses sight of it, — but returns to it again and again, — who prays 
for it — with the mind and ardent desire and love of the beloved dfsciple, 
when he concluded the sacred volume — * Come soon. Lord Jesus /’ — I 
say, that believer is in the right place : he possesses a source of comfort 
and joy, which will never fail him in the trying hour ; and he will 
stand his ground to the last ; for when all the generaiions of the earth 
shall wail because of the Lord coming with clouds, he will have con- 
fidence and joy — and not be ashamed before him at his coming. That 
appearance, so longingly expected, so devoutly ])rayed for, will he the 
turning of his captivity. His mouth will then be filled with laughter, and 
his tongue with singing. lie will join with the chorus of the blessed 
in singing ‘The Lord hath done great things for us, whereof we are 
glad.’ In tears he sowed the seed ; hut now, he will indeed reap in joy. 
Weeping and sari he often went forth, bearing the precious seed : but 
now, — oh ! what a glorious change ! — he will come again, rejoicing, bring- 
ing his sheaves with him/* 

None who saw him, we have been told, will ever forget 
bis beaming countenance, as he pronounced the concluding 
sentences of his address to his Missionary Brethren on the 
fourth evening prior to his departure. 

“ Soon we too shall have done with our labour and trials. Yes, 
dear brethren, I sometimes feel as if I should v'ery soon have done 
with mine. I feel as on the very borders of the heavenly Canaan. 
The great thing is to end well. A faithful servant need not fear 
when his Master calleth him. He ready to obey the summons. 

‘ Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright, for the end of that 
man is ])cace.’ 
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Go, labour on ; thy hands are weak. 

Thy knees are faint, thy soul cast down ; — 

Yet falter not ; — the prize is near. 

The throne, the kingdom and the crown. 

Toil on, toil on ; thou soon shalt find, 

For labour, rest ; for exile, home ; 

Soon shalt thou hear the bridegroom’s voice. 

The midnight peal, — Behold I come.” 

His last words from the pulpit are in no respect less note- 
worthy : — 

“ I .'iin fully aware, of the struggle and conflict it costs, to follow the 
better feeling, and to conquer the old carnal grovelling disposition that 
is within. But concpiercd it must be ; and forward we must go ; — 
jf we hope that Christ will own us as his people, in the day of His glo- 
rious appearance. There is enough for encouragement, if we are sincere 
and decided. There is a voice of truth within you. fasten to it: fol- 
low it. If you cannot walk along briskly at once, creep slowly ; at any 
rate, go forward ; — only do not sit still. If you cannot pray in flowing 
effusions of the heart, use hut few words, and follow the direction of 
my te.xt in crying, ‘ Come, Lord Jesus.’ If you call and call again, 
that internal desire will he develo])ed. You will find an interest in His 
word ; and the time will soon come, when it will be your soul’s delight 
to join the Church militant, with the fulness of your heart, in saying, 
‘ Come soon, Lord Jesus,’ 

“ Mav the Lord dispose us all so to do; and may the Holy Spirit bless 
this fet^hle testimony to c^uch here present, — to assist you in following 
his own injunction, given in iniiiiite oi^ fcy, — to vender us lit ajid worthy 
to .share in C'lirisl’s gl<>ry, at the gre.'' day of Ills rcveln 'ion. 

Only tlnriecii lK)iir.s aflor, the decree was i;.isned that God 
liad judged him one of those of whom the world is not wor- 
thy ; and ho joined the blessed company of glorified spirits 
who luive done their work on earth, at the comparatively 
early age of fifty years. Is there any thing among iis^' — wc 
apply hi,s own language to his own removal — that displeases 
the Lord, and leads Him to call away from onr number 
those whom wc least seem able to spare 

Doubtless so it is I When He is angry, all our days are 
gone > wc bring our years to an end, as it wci c a taiu that is 
told. Let each be more instant, more fervent, more abased, 
that He may more abound toward us, in the examples of 
His chosen ! 
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A DAY AT THE SUPREME COURT, CALCUTTA. 

BY SYLVANUS SWANQUILL. 

Reader, have you ever seen tlie Supreme Court at Cal- 
cutta ? If you have not, come with me, and wc shall have 
a peep together. When I went to the Magistrate's Court 
in the Mofussil, of which 1 have already given you an ac- 
count, I labored under a great disadvantage. I was not 
known to any one there, and was very doubtful of my re- 
ception ; — but at the Supreme Court — look here — I have 
an invitation from Royalty itself; — Sylvanus Swanquill, Esq. 
13y virtue of her Majesty's Writ to rne for that purpose di- 
rected, issuing out of ainl under the Seal of the Supreme 
Court of Judicature, &c.. &c., &c. 

‘'It is a Petty Jury summons. Sylvanus Swanquill is 
a Petty Juror," — says some upstart Civilian; — “turn over 
to the next article — we/ll have nothing to do with such 
low fellows. They are not on the Government House list. 
They do not move in society." “ Depend upon it," says 
Ensign Jones at the Mess room, “his real name is not 
Swanquill — but Gomes." — “Or DeCruz," suggests Lieut. 
Smith, taking his cigar for just one minute from his lips 
to curl them up with a look of scrcue contempt. — “ Or 
DeSouza," cries Captain Robinson — “ 1 know as many 
DeSouzas as DeCruzes amongst these low-bred puppies." 
Good sirs — I admit all your charges. I am a petty Juror. I 
am not on the Government House list. I do not move in 
any society. My name indeed is not Gomes, nor DeCruz, 
nor DeSouza, but it belongs to that class. If you think 
me vulgar for these reasons — why, take warning betimes, — 
and pass over my paper. ^ 

Is it not a grand thing to move in high society? Is 
it not Ahe ultimatum of happiness to have invitations to 

I ^ <• 
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Government House ? I seriously think that the gentlemen 
who are always entertained at the private dinners of Sir 
William Deliberate, the Puisne Justice, and Mr. Calder, the 
Member of (council, belong to a superior class of beings. I 
cannot for a moment allow that the gentlemen who are invited 
to the select parties at the big house arc made of the same 
flesh and blood as myself. I say select parties, — for at the 
Quecn\s Birth -night and New Year Balls, every one is admit- 
ted — cv(ui natives. I do not mean to say that I despise 
the honor of an invitation on the public occasions. Good 
Heavens ! Not I ! Mark you, gentle reader. There is an 
Editor of a paper w ho is invited on these publie occasions, 
and how he twits liis brethren because they are not ! There 
is a native official w Jio never misses the Birth-night affair, — ' 
and liow he insults the Rajahs because they can only go to 
the Durbar ! There is Goosequill — Goosequill who once 
got a lift from me when he was hardly better than a beggar 
in the streets, — who gets his card regularly for the New 
Year, — and how he mocks his unfortunate friends who see the 
old year out hy their own hearths! ‘'Are you going to 
the ball — 1 am — sad bore — Vm sure to get a headache, — 
but liis Lordship wouT do without me Are all those 
men — shrewd, sensible, clever as we know them to be — 
proud for nothing y My dear sir, there is a great d(*al of 
honor in it, — anrl though disappointed ragamuffins like you 
and I may sneer and laugh — depend upon it we are on the 
wrong side of the wainscot. 

' When I came to tlie Court, the great hall was quite 
empty. A few chuprassies were sitting at the entrance, — 
two conversing with each other, — one in a doze, — one 
vacantly staring at the ceiling, — one engaged in the highly 
exciting and ])leasant occupation of introducing the wrong 
end of a quill into his car, — and the rest ruminating in 
an easy attitude of apathy and sloth, no doubt very agree- 
able. There were no barristers, no attornies, no specta< ors ; 
and I sauntered up and down, examining the dock for 
prisoners, the witness-box, the jury-seats, the Bench, and 
the skylights above, with the glasses which can be pulled 
down and adjusted by ropes attached to them, during a 
shower of rain. Every thing had a faded and tarnished 
look. The chairs of the barristers, the perch of the crier, 
the very posts and railings to keep off the spectators, 
would be furniture for an old curiosity shop. The lace 
and red velvet on the small writing desks of the Judges 
must have been manufactured not later than the days 
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of the First George, and doubtless they are the identical 
articles on which the ciyes of Nuiidcomar rested when he 
confronted Sir Klijah Irnpey. Why do not the authorities 
(duingc these things ocjcusioiially V Arc they parts of the 
sacred system of English Law ‘f 

A peon wdio had ofliciously dogged rny heels from the mo- 
ment of my cntranc!e informed me that tlie Judges originally 
occupied the niche now reserved for the lower order of specta- 
tors, — a decidedly better arrangement than tlie present, as 
people entering the Court had then a full view of t^very thing. 
Observing that the information seemed to interest me, my 
companion was about to relate wlio made the change, and 
why, — wlien J told him I knew all about it, and to get rid 
*of liis company stepped into tlic verandah. 

There were many pciople in the verandah ; a number of 
East Indians with glossy black hair and smart alpaeea 
coats; a number of native sircars in not very clean hai)iii- 
iDonts, whose dingincss, liowevcr, was liere and there relieved 
by the tawdrier caparison of a gay llaboo ; a number of po- 
lice constables with moustachios and in uniforms ; a iinin- 
bcj’ of chowkeedars who assiduously hung around them ; 
and a number of low riff-ralf wlio sat or stood at tlie very 
extreftiity of the balcony, overlooking the carriages that 
rattled to the door. Tln'i’(j were smeral women among 
tlu^sc last^ — hm e\ideiitly from the 
vnnatUe — one was eliewing pawn, and anotlmr had a small 
ridlngwliip in her hand. 

A barrister in bis black silk robe, or a spruce attorney 
with las spe(;s and his books, o(^easionally rustled through 
this motley throng, which respectfully made w ay for him ; — 
but this w'as onhj occasionally. Of the very few gentlemen 
of the long robe (as Jenkins delights to call them) tliat had 
arrived, the most were congregated in a little room with a 
round table just above the staircase, and were busily cri- 
•gaged — wdth the newspapers of the day. 

A large room to the north of the verandah, called the 
Grand Jury room, is decorated witli some very fine pictures 
of the former Judges of the Court. Sir Elijah Impey paint- 
ed by (^hiniiery ; probably delivering his charge to the Jury 
in tiio case of Kajah Nundcoraar ; Sir William Oldham 
Iliissell, perhaps as he appeared at the trial of the three 
cadets of Baraset for arson ; Sir Edward Ityan, with his 
facf5 somewhat flushed, it jaiiy be passing that memorable 
sentence on Mr. Ogilvie, the Magistrate of Burdwaii — and 
let this;bc a warning to you and your class, — and some 
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other Judges whose names I cannot now rcnieiliber without 
the lielp of a Directory. There was a statute also in the 
room, of Sir Edward Hyde East, I think, — tli^ great friend 
of native education. A few chuprassies wci*e waiting nt 
the hall doors, with spears in their hands, (one had^a silver 
sword, and another a mace with a large silver cnnvn at the 
top,) evidently expecting the Judge. A few native sircars 
were in the room, some of whom were idly conversing at 
the Grand Jury taljl(% and others as idly sauntering about, 
gazing at the [>i(*tures. 

As the day advanced, the number of people in the veran- 
dah began to increase, and several went into the Court and 
secured good scats betimes ; for licrc, none says unto an- 
other Give this mail placc,^^ or Erieiid go up liigher.^^ 1 
went in amongst the n^st, and had the lack to get a seat 
near the witness box. A good many of the ofliccrs had al- 
j’cady taken their places. The crier was on his perch, the 
interpret cj’ at his desk with his box and papers before him ; 
the gaolei’ moving about from se;it to seat, conversing in 
whispers with his myrmidons. At last lluu’c was quite a 
sensation, as two teak wood boxes were brought in, and a 
fat gentleman (he is (/lerk of the (h’own or Prothonotary), 
with a dignified and pom|)ous look, came and sat besidii tlu^ 
liumhlc intcrpia tcr. The advent of this last oflieial seemed 
a signal for all the peopkj outside to rush into Court. Tlic 
East Indian Jur\'m(ai with tlieir glossy black hair, the sir- 
cars in their filthy coverings, the eliowkec'dars and consta- 
bles in their uniforms, all made a simnltam’ous entry, and 
scrambled for places. A handsome East Indian, redolent 
of lavender, sfMited himself, mneh to my satisfaction, on iny 
right, — ])ut jnst as 1 had begun to eongratulatcj myself on 
the savour of my eoinpauion, or rather of the perfume which 
lie l»ad lavished on his clothes, — a ragg('d dirty fellow, with 
tatt(‘red slioes and a hat which Sam Weller would have 
(*all(?t], wentilatioii Gossamer, (‘ame and sat on my loft, — 
drowning all the bouquet with an ahoini liable efilnviurn, and 
beautifully illustrating the rigor and majesty of the Eng- 
lish Law, which makes no distinction between the great and 
tlie small, the rich and the poor. 1 was casting sundry rueful 
glances at my left hand companion, in the vain expecta- 
tion of dislodging him, and cntiinng some less odorifer- 
ous spectator to his seat ; when there was a discordant 
cry of clu/o/}, vhoop — silence, silence ; and looking towards 
th(‘, door 1 hcheld a procession so majestic, so solemn, 
so graceful, that I fell hack in my st'ut overpowered liy a 
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fueling of awe ! The spearmen came first, stifl" and stately ; 
then the fat little man with the gray beard, that carried 
tlio rnaee and crown ; — Oli ! with what pomp and pride 
Uv>i\digriity did ho turn when he came to the steps wliich the 
»ludge*was to mount! — Then the man with the sword, or 
the scales, or whatever it is. Then the English gentleman, 
spruce, gay, and w'ell dressed, — with the white wand in the 
hand ; — he did not stop with the rest, but strode across the 
Bench to its very extremity. Last the Judge himself, with 
liis ])ale pale cheeks, and ample forehead, and eye of serene 
tliought. 

‘^Oyez, Ovez, know all manner of men, &c.^^ — mumbled the 
crier from his seat. The confusion and noise gradually 
subsided, and tlie fat gentleman (I must really beg his par- 
don for calling him so again) rose up to call out the names 
of the Jurymen. 

Antonio ].) e ( ' ruz — 1 1 e i*e — S i m o n Gomes — h e re — 11 1 eh ar d 
Baxter — fC(jrh<ilaljle. in a venj loud voice ) — llichard Baxter 
— Bichard Baxter — (n-) response) — John (h)ol — John Cool — 
(a spectator thinks Jolin (k^ol is taking it coolly, and there 
is a sliglit titter at tlie remark.) Matthew^ Ilobinson — here 
— Sylvan us Swamjuill — here — ^c., itc. 

Ttie C^nirt is not content with twelve of her Majestyks 
lieges ; — tw enty-four na'ucs are « ailed out, as there are to 
hu.! twai s(’pavatij set. of furvmcn, — one h r the morning, and 
another for tin* aftr'rm''on. The name of the readcr^s lium- 
hie servant is jilaccal amongst the latter. 

Stand u]), g(*ntleinen of the Jury, that you may be 
sworn.'" Tlu' oaths arc administered, hut alas ! not with 
the soleinnily that is observed at home. The gentleman 
who administers, and tliey who take the oath, seem half 
aslee]) during the e(*rmuony ! 

'rhese preliminaries ended, business is commenced. As 
the afternoon set will not be required till the hour of one, 
several of us solicit permission to r-uire for a short time ; 
but pcrniissioii is refused. The Court informs us through 
the fat gentleman that wm are on no account to leave the 
])remisos. We all accordingly remain, and 1 resume my old 
seat near the witness box, in not a very agreeable state of 
mind. What !" w^hispers an indignant juror in my ear, 
are wc to remain here all <lay V — It's very hard ! the other 
sot will get leave at one o'clock. Why can’t we go about 
our business until wa’h’c emailed ? — “ My good friend, we are 
serving 4)ur eonutry," 1 {tnsw(u* ; and iny fellow sntfercr sits 
dow u/with an air of resigiuvlion. 
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It ims very hard. If I had not beau the patriot wliich 
1 hope 1 am, I would have made a noise about it. If 
1 had not loved rny country, 1 would have written mc/i 
a letter to the Editor of the E/if/lishniau iis would have 
made them tremble in tlieir shoes for their injusti’ce. If 
I had not been prepared to sullcr for the public good, 
I would have exposed the Court as v(dienieiitly as ever 
my friend Mr. Cruise exposed the Mofussil Courts ! Y(\s, 

T would I Why should one set of Jurymen remain three 
hours and another seven ? Why should tiiose tliat .are 
willing to serve be harnessed to the cart, and those that 
are unwilling be let off, without so nuudi as a hard 
word or a fine? No one ever took it into his head to 
enquire wliy Jiiehard Haxter was absent, or why John Cool 
had taken his summons coolly, so long as tluwe were other 
victims present. Such remissness in the Mofussil (Courts 
would have been branded as infamous — Ikit in the Supreme 
C?onrt — nothing can be Avrong of course. 

No niartyr in the cause of liberty, — not Sydney, — not 
Russell, — ever cast more scornful glama^s on their perse- 
cutors, than some of our set on the J udge and his ollha'i’s. 
— As for me, to whom the scene was novel, 1 contented 
myself with simply looking on at every thing with a eliihlish 
curiosity, and now and then demolishing the crier with 
a scowl. 

The Court Avas iioav quite full. Tlici*e were only two 
barristers. The rest of the seats usually reserved for their 
brethren were occupied by police officers, insjiectors, sub- 
inspectors, and siib-deputy-iuspectors. It appears tlial tlio 
gentlemen of the long robe do not mueli (uire to attfuid 
th(5 crinunal trials, where tlicre is AX'ry little to get, — they 
reserve the light of their knoAvledge for the civil eases ; 
— but if there aauis a lack of legal acumen, tlicrc was no lack 
of people to admire it. The gallery in front of the Judge Avas 
eroAvded Avith natives of the hnver orders, — the space under 
it Avas filled with the witnesses and peons, — the passages had 
become blocked up with spectators of various colours and 
creeds, — the chairs, the benches, were all occupied, — there 
Avas liardly ro(mi to move about or to breathe with freedom. 
The effect of the scene was made mure striking to my per- 
ceptions by an ingenious and novel process which I recom- 
mend to my reader if he should ever have occasion to go to 
the Supreme Court. I laid my head in an attitude of deep 
thoiiglit on my arm, and closed niy ey(;s; tlicn, afU'.r live or 
six minutes, suddenly raised myself and opened them 
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widely. Tlie coup iV wil was maf>;iiificent. Heads — faces — 
Judii^e — Crier — l\)lico officers — all in one chaos of grandeur, 
— like t lie figures in Ilood^s celebrated picture of the Dream ! 

The first case tliat was called on was a ease of murder. 
It was •one of painful interest. As I was near tlie witness 
box, I heard more than most of the spectators, and can 
giv(i my r(‘ader all the details. 

Th(i jn’isoner was a tall, strong, muscular man. He 
was dn^ssed in a colored dhollv^ whi(‘h did not reach his 
knees, and in a ckudder or sheet which avhs loosely 
thrown around his yierson, and Avhich, if it occasionally fell 
ofi‘, lie calmly replacc'd and adjusted. He had a dirty skull 
cap placed on oin^ side of his licad with an air of negligence. 

’ The legs from the knees, or indeed from a little above 
the kiH'es, were jierfectly ban*, very sinewy, and well pro- 
j)ortion(‘d ; — and the arms, chest and hands, wheinner 
they w eva c'xposed in tlie process of adjusting the sheet, ap- 
peared as manly and powerful, lie liad a look of dogged 
tind brutal rei^klessness, — not the look oi’ conscious iuno- 
emua', nor tlie look ol‘ eouscious gnilt, — and he surveyed the 
(>oiirt with an eye as hold, and almost as indillenmt, as that 
of the most cali^ms sjKX’tator ; ('ertainly more indifferent 
lhan*niine own. 

\\ Ik'ii asked wliethei* lit ,dead(;(l guilty or not guilty to 
tl:e ciiarge of Laving nnir ‘cred his own aift', he (juietly 
answcrcal, imt guilty. 

T;,v; first witness called was a Icumdar of Metders, He 
depo cd that oue. evening, ivhilc h ' was sitting in liis hut, 
hi' h' ard cj’ies from tlie hut of the prisonei-, which was 
c,ontigiu)ns ; and on i;oing to ascertain thi' cause of the 
distui ’oanee, he saw i he [irisonerLs wife on the ground, 
ami the jirisoner making rbrnsts at her wiMi a drawn sword, 
— tlie same that was now [>roduc(*d in Court. He called 
upon file jirisouer to desist, but the latter did not ])ay any 
attention to him. The unfortunate wo.iian uiice cauglit 
hold of the murderous weapon, bet the prisoner forced 
it out of her hands, fearfully cutting her fingers. He pro- 
ceeded Avitli liis bloody work, infiictiug several wounds on 
tlie neck, breast and arms, until the witness endeavoured 
to seize him, when he turned fiercely upon the intruder. 
The jemadar hereupon fell hack, and the murderer ran out at 
the door. When the jemadar came out, lie saw the prisoner 
madly whirling the blood-stained weapon, and followed 
by a rnoh of men and woitlcn, whom he joined. There was 
oue cljiowkecdar among the crowd, hut he had not the 
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conrai!:e to apprelieiul the armed and infuriated fugitive, 
flc kept at a respectful distance, like the rest of the multi- 
tude. The murderer ran on till he came to a tank, into which 
ho threw hi.s .sword. The tank was near a Bazar, ftpw 
which fresh people joined the pursuers. They dogcrod his 
steps more holdl}^ now, as he was weaponless. When he 
came to another tank, tlie })risoncr ruslied madly forward 
as if to drown himself; hut stopptul wlien he was up to 
his waist iu water. The jemadar eamc forward and seizofi 
liim. lie made little or no resistanec, and the chowkeedar 
and jemadar together bound his arms, and earned him first 
to his honse, and then to the Thannnh. 

In reply to a question from the Judge, the witness 
stated he did not know the reason of the quarrel between 
the prisoner and his wife. The [)risoner smelt of liquor 
when apprehended, hut he was iu his souses ; and the 
witness therefore surmised could not have been from 
simple intoxication that the prisoner miirdered her. Th(‘y 
qiuirrolled often ; the ])riso!ier generally heat his wife with 
a stick whenever they fell out — never witli a sword. It 
was 0!ily a few days before the inui’fler that tlu^ prisoiun* 
quarrelled with his wife’s mol her. II (* wanted to takt^ his 
wife away to his own hous(‘, hut h(‘r mother would not 
let him, till he had given licr some clothes which Ik* had 
promised lier. Tliat quarrel was settled l)v a P unchayet . 

The prisoner, when asked whether he wanted to cross- 
examine the witness, replic'd in the negative ; another 
witness was tlmreforc called in immediately. The demean- 
our of the. prisoner throughout the* jemadar’s def)osition 
was ealin and collected. At tinu?s, there were signs of 
uncertainty and tramhie in his eye, and tlie perspiration 
stood thick on Ids foreliead, — and I even fancied that 
once he trcmiblcd a little — hut these manifestations of emo- 
tion vanished a> quickly as llxy eamc. There he stood 
apparently as resolved and hold as ever. 

The second witness was a woman. Like the first witness 
she had been attracted to the prisoner’s hut by the cries of 
the deceased, hut with a timidity very pardoirril)le, she had 
fled the moment she saw the bloody work within. There 
hardly could have becTi any quarrel between the husband 
and wife, according to lier account ; for she was sitting on 
the open space or raaidann before her door when the pri- 
soner reeled into his room, and he had not been five minutes 
inside before the uproar began." In all other respects she 
corroborated the statement of the first witness. » 
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The chowkeedar, the father of the deceased, the inspector 
who fished out the sword from the tank the next morning, 
and the Police-surgeon, then gave fticir evidence successively. 
.J^I^hQ first and second bore out the statements of the jema- 
dar, as'far as they went ; the third stated tliat the prisoner 
was not drunk when brought to the station-house, and de- 
scribed the manner in which he found the weapon ; and the 
last gave an account of the injuries on the person of the de- 
ceased. 

It appeared that the unfortunate girl had received no less 
than thirty-nine wounds. The three most severe, and to 
wliich death might be attributed, were on the neck and 
breast. A person making thrusts with a weapon like the 
*nne in Court mvjJd have inflicted those wounds, — said the 
Doctor, — but he must have pressed the sword hard ; for 
the Avouuds were not exactly thrusts, but in sev('ral cases, 
deep and savage gashes.^^ The prisoner w as now asked if he 
had any thing to state in his defence. Ills account was brief 
and simple. Me was returning home from his -work, w^hen 
he iell in with sonu' companions wd\o induced him to go 
with them to a li(pe>r-shop, wdicre he drank wdne to excess. 
Wlu'U he came out lui<> th.' opcm air wdth these friends, ho 
was perr{‘Ctly intoxicated, and in tin’s wretched state he ac- 
companied them into a tod.ty-shop. Toddy was a fixvoritc 
lu'veragc witli lum ; a.id tliU persuasiuiis and example of his 
friends mn'le liiiu dr' 1; very largely ou th • present oc- 
casi.m. wine and the toddy coiiiihtu d mounted to his 

brains, and he Ixicarne quite senseless. Me had a vague re- 
colleetiou of staggering home wdieu his friends left idm ; — • 
))ut lie w'as sure he had not committed tlie murder, — he did 
not even know' who had committed it. The first witness had 
had a quarrel with liim and liad given frd>c evidence. The 
^irisoncr own'd him a rupee which lie bad not the means of 
paying wlu'n called upon, — that was the occasion of the 
^ quarrel, — blows had been excthaiigcd bLvWcen them. lie 
had no wntnesses to call, and relied entiiely on the justice 
of the Court. 

There w as a brief pause wdicn the interpreter concluded 
his translation of the prisoner^s statement — a brief pause 
and a dead silence. The Judge then delivered his charge to 
the Jury, lie spoke in a low voice, but ever 3 '^ word of it was 
heard by uH who cared to hear him. I was all attention — 
but I could not help thinking, when he concluded, that much 
of his unnecessarily long charge was superfluous. There was 
very little need of recapitulating the evidence ; — the Jury 
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had heard it all as well as the Judge. If he had simply 
made comments upon the evidence, it would have beeu quite 
euoui;h. A general imptcjssioii prevails tliat the cliarge of 
an English Judge to an English Jury in a case of murder 
is always worthy of being heard. I shared in this impression, 
and expecti'd an analysis of the evidence, with an elabo- 
rate, perhaps an over-ehiborjite exposition of sncli points as 
were in favor of tlie prisoner; — but I was disappointed. 
The charge was litth) lietter than a recapitulation, and 
had very little of conmnnit in it. It was an olf-haiul matter, 
ho A'over ; — tlierc was no time for preparation, — and one can- 
not, therefore, well he critical upon it. 

When the Ju(lg ‘ had concluded, every eye was turned 
anxiously to the Jury. The prisoner wiped tlie perspiration 
from his brow, and looked at them with a troubled and eager 
look. Thei-e was lij(* or death before him by the turn of 
their opini^ju. lie h'aned forward frtim the IXiek over the 
railings. The silence becune perfe(-‘tly appalling. 

The su'^pense was not of* long duration. Tlie Jury did 
not even retire. In five minutes they had consulted with 
caeli other, and agreed about their verdict. Tlie formnan 
stood up. Well, gentlerneu of the Jury, wliat is your ver- 
dict asked an fjfiiec r of theCyOurt. Gtulttj/* said the fore- 
man. Tlie unfortunate piisoner heard the word, and wiped 
tlie pers|)irat,ion again fi'orn his Ibrchead. 

The Judge and many of tlie sp(‘ctators seinned mor(' moved 
than the prisoner, who, tliough he looked much troubled, was 
perfectly eolleet(ul ami lirni. 

Auotlier five minutes jjasscul away. The Judge, wlio had 
fallen back in hi'^ siuit as if to gather his scattered tliough ts, 
leant l'or\v;ir(l in his chair. A IIunIi passed over his counte- 
uan(-e, and was Mieeecded l)y a deadly paleness. Never had 
1 seen featur(:s more express! vidy tdii>elled, — -a tear trembled 
in his eye, lint yet Ids compressed lips indicated an in- 
flexible purpose. If God had eornuiissioiied one of tln^ good 
angels to destro}^ a city hir its sins, such might have iieeu 
his aspect as he fulfilled the command ! 

The sentence was brief. The Judge simply stated that 
the prisoner had been convicted on the chiarest evidence of 
the murder of his wife, under circumstanees the most brutal 
and aggravating, and that no hope of pardon or mercy could 
therefore be held out to him. The prisoner had been asked 
why the punishment of Death should not be inflicted on 
him according to the Law, and had not been able to give a 
satisfactory reply. It was now the prisoner’s duty to dis- 
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solve all connection with the world, to fix his thoughts on 
Heaven, and to ask mercy where it still might be found. 
The ordcT of the Court was, that he be taken from the dock 
* -to .the place from whence he had been brought, and from 
thence," on that day week, to the place of execution, there to 
be hung by the neck till he was dead.^^ A pious ejaculation, 
which found a ready response in the heart of every auditor, 
concluded tlic address — “ So God have mercy on your soul.^^ 

AVhen the interpreter literally explained the sentence to 
the prisoner, he manifested no emotion or surprise. He 
was prepared for it. I have not committed the murder, — I 
have not — indeed, 1 liave not’^ — he iterated ; — but the gaoler 
who was iu attendance directed (uie of the guards to take 
him away, and he was rudtdy and unceremoniously pushed 
towards the door of the Dock. He made one elfort more. 
^^Khodabuml ! jf 1 am to be hung, give orders that rny 
corpse may be touched only by men of mv caste — let it not 
be. polluted by the toueli of tlje professional executioner. 

Deny m(‘ not — He had more to say, but the guards 

laid hold of him, and dragged him from the piaiscmcc. 'J'hey 
bettered him heavily in the ^’cra^(la, and I saw him no 
jiiorc . 

TiTerc M'as now a shoj’t ♦vuce to buu'nc.^s. The Judge lei’t 
Ills seat and retired. 8(wnc of th.: spectators and Police 
officers also disappeaied. i'’or invself~ l was too much moved 
by what I b:ni see ? a: 1 lieard to continue idly looking 
ab ut the Court as 1 had hitherto done— -I fell insensibly into 
a I’rvcu'ie. The imploring cries of the nnforiunate man rung 
in mine cars, and the wild and pa.ssionatc gestures in which 
lie dvdivered his last appiail fioated constantly before my 
vi^ion. God of Heaven T cried to myself, lir-vc mercy 
on that outcast !” 

f Presently the hall was full again. All trace of the recent 
tragedy was removed and forgotten. The swc>»'d, tlie bloody 
cloth, the witnesses, vanished. The Judge came back and 
resumed liis scat, and business recommenced ns if nothing 
had happened. 

Tlie farce that had been acted in the morning was now 
repeated. The names of the Jurymen were called once 
again — Peter Jone.s, — Samuel Smit h, — Sylvanus Swanquill. 
The last name was called thrice over, before its owner could 
find heart to give a response. The first set of Jurymen 
were discharged. The seepnd set were requested to stand 
up and be sworn. W e stodd up and were sworn accordingly ; 
but there were two natives amongst us, one of whom deebned 
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to be sworn on tlie Ganges water, as be did not consider it 
binding ou his conscience. The Judge beckoned him for- 
ward and asked him what he did consider binding on his 
conscience. The Baboo replied in bad English that he had 
abjured Hinduism, — but that he believed in the existence of 
an Almighty God. The Judge seemed a little annoyed with 
him, and enquired if lie would agree to be sworn on the 
Bible. The Baboo answered in the negative, and the hit 
gentleman was immediately told to look out for another 
Juryman. The Judge said he wmuhl consult his colleagues 
on tlie subject of the oaths to be administered to enlighten- 
ed Young 13engal, and in the mean time the specimen of the 
class who liad presented himself should, though lie would 
not be required to serve on the Jury, consider himself bound 
to attend from day to day according to the citation in the 
summons. The Baboo then made his salaam and disappear- 
ed, and another Juryman, an unfortunate one IVorii the set 
of the nioruing, was impanelled with us. 

All ceremonies over, the next case was called on. Three 
persons, — a woman of suspicious character, d.ark and slciidi^r, 
with a rather intelligent countenance, — an up-eountry shop- 
keeper, with the air of a eonsiimmate rascal, — and a Ihiboo, 
not very handsome, — were arraigned at th(^ bar, charged with 
having received stolen goods knowing them to he stolen. 
The Advocate-General appeared for the prosecution, and a 
sharp young Barrister for the defence of the Baiioo and the 
woman ; — tlie up-country shop-keeper relied on liis own legal 
acumen for his exculpation. All the prisoners pleaded not 
guilty to the charge. 

The first witness called was a vender of pearls and jewel- 
lery. He entered into various long details with which 1 
shall not trouble my rtaider. The sum total of his evidence 
was, that he had been robbed one night, and that he believed 
the goods produced in Court were his property. 

The next witness Yvas an European inspector, who , de- 
posed tliat he had called at the houses of the Baboo and 
the woman, in consequence of some information he had I'e- 
ceived, and had asked them respectively whether they had 
any stolen property ; and on their answering in the negative, 
had searched all their traps and boxes, and found two pearls 
and a ruby in the womaiV.s house, and a number of very 
small pearls at the Baboons, and that tliesc were the same 
produced in Court, and identified by the first witness. 

A number of native officials vrore next called, who corro- 
borated the main facts stated by the inspector, but who dif- 
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fered from each other most suspiciously in minor points — one 
said the pearls in the woman^s house had been found in the 
secret drawer of a box, — another in a trunk ; one said the 
•t^Avomaii pohdvd to a man in the house, when asked from 
whom slie had received the pearls, — another that she nimply 
named him, because he was not tliere at the time ; one said 
that tlic very small pearls found in the Baboo’s house had 
been secreted under his mattress, — another under his pillow, 
— and so (m. 

All these witnesses were minutely cross-examined by the 
Barrister for the two defendants. Some of them were con- 
siderably flustered durinj; the process. How these Barristers 
cun browbeat simple people! 

* A jemadar ot Police deposed that Ijc had called at the 
house of the np-eouutry shop-keeper, on information he 
had received, just as the European inspector had done in 
the case of the flaboo and the woman. The shop-keeper 
■was playing at cards with some of his countrymen, who rose 
and went away when the jemadar and his myrmidons en- 
tcr('d. The sho|)-kc,‘ej)er was then asked whether he had any 
stokm [)ro|)ert;y in the hmi'C. lie re|)lied in the negative, — 
and the eirnmuit jcmiadar (a rare jewel by the way !) imrne- 
diahfy eomincnec'd a search This search was not success- 
ful, — -but tije good luck r; rhe jeueular was in the ascend- 
ant ; for just; as lie wlo d)out to leave tne premises in de- 
s|)inr, tlie shop-keep- *, ohlenly consclenco-smitten, seized 
ln> hand, gave a start and a shudder— am] the jemadar im- 
iii('- 1 lat(']y eoiicluded tiuit tlie stolen articles were secreted — 
lu 111' about the cntrar.ee. The ground was dug up. . . . and, 
io ! there wu're the pearls ! 

Tile shop-k(a'])er end the articles were then tukeii to the 
Thanuuli, and from thence to the jNlagi. 'rate at the Police 
^oltiec. 

A ehow'kccdar, wlio had accompanied the iemadar, gave 
^ evidence in many material points id variai.ec with him, and 
the jury and spectators seemed 1 ^ think there was hardly 
any evidence against the prisoner, — but unfortunately for 
him, — he had taken no Counsel, and relied on his own in- 
telligence for a d(*fcnce. 

While the first and sccoud prisoners, the Baboo and the 
woman, simply denied the charge brought against them, 
and endeavourt'd, by cross-examining tbe witnesses for 
the prosecution through their legal adviser, to weaken the 
weight of testimony agaifist them, the shop-keeper thought 
nothing short of an elaborate defence, involving a counter 
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charge, sufficient for himself. He stated that the jemadar 
had called at his house atul found him playing at cards; 
that he had instituted a rigorous search, and found no 
stolen articles; that in his disappointment and vexation 
he and his myrmidons had falhm upon the unfortunate 
prisoner, and beaten him until he fainted, — and that he 
had no knowledge of what haj>])cned aftei’wards, but had 
respectable witnesses to prove; his case so far. 

One of the respectable wittu’sses was immediately called. 
He Avas a tall lean man, in a coarse suit — very unclean. 
The forehead of the fellow was marked with paint, red and 
wdiite and yellow. lie had evidently been offering up bis 
poojalis at Rail (Jliaut before he came into Court. As he 
stepped into tfie witness-box, tbero was a jingle of pice, 
and immediately after a w hole lot of them tumbled from his 
clothes on the thior. Mi' knelt down to pick tiiem np. There 
was a titter in Court. Som(' huigln^d at tlu^ awk Nvai'diiess 
of his position; otliers at tin; nimble manner in which the 
coin rolled away from liim ; and a few, I think, at tin* anxietv 
wdiich he betrayed to colh’ct and conceal them. Were those 
pice the gift of the prisoner? Jt was an nncharitahle suspi- 
cion and I eridcavouia d to divest myself of it. 

The wdtness stated In* was playing at cards with the 'pri- 
soner W’hen tlie jeinaflar and (;howki:edars caiin; to the 
house. He wamt outside wdien they entered, hut came 
back again immediately after, to see. what was going for- 
Avard. 1^[n\v searcdied tlie boust; and found no st,ol(*n arti- 
cles. They th(*n took tlie pri'^oin*r into a room, the door of 
they shut and there beat him. He knew they heat 
him from the cries he In/ard, — he did not see the blows thev 
inflicted. Win*n tliey hrought tlie prisoner out again, lie 
Avas in a savoou. 1'he jemadar took some very small 
pearls from his own clothes, and, saying that he Intd found 
them inside, carried the iiri-^oner aw-ay. The Avitness knew 
no furtln*r. 

The Judge naively a'^kod tin; witness whether the prisoner 
bad recovered from his swoon, and Avas able to walk to the 
Tbannab, or wlictber they bad to bring a cart for him ? 
The witness looked a little discorafit6;d, for there w^as a 
laugh in Court at the question; but he quickly recovered his 
self-possession, and answered that the prisoner soon got 
well, and Avas able to Avalk along with his jicrsecutors. 

A second witness Ibr the prisoner corroborated some 
features of the evidence of the first, but they differed rnateri- 
ally in many important points; for instance, Avbile the 
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tirst witness said the native, jemadar had come to search 
the house, the second declared that it was not the native 
jemadar hut the Eurupejin Inspecior. 

When the second witness had hccii examined, the Barris- 
ter for*‘the male and female prisoners rose up to address the 
Jury on their behalf. He made a long — by far too long — a 
matter of it, and though his appearance was very preposses- 
sing, and his name great, his speech was not good. He 
went over and over tlie same ground, until 1 almost set him 
down ill iny mind for a bore. 

The male prisoner, his client, be contested, was a rich 
man, and the relation of a very rich man, — it was not likely 
that he should reeeivc stolen articles ; — the articles produced 
' were his. They were not of a nature to be identified. A 
pearl is like a jjearl, as an egg is like an egg, and he denied 
that any man, even a vender of pearls, could identify pearls 
wliich were so very small as his own property. As fur the 
woman, he said, she was the favourite of a very large circle 
of aecjunintanees, and the two pearls which were found in 
her house might have been given to her by one of thorn. 
When; is the jirouf of her guilty knowledge? He appealed 
to the jury on tlnse poiiits again and again, and while he 
admkted, in ]}assing, tha- there was good proof against the 
unfortunate wretch who h.ur retaiiu J no (Joiiiiscl, lie denied 
ilint there was even ti.e sh.idow of suspicion on his edients. 
1 listened wit^li grea^ ])?n'cuce and erju.mimi'y to his long 
di> ^uirsc, hut some of us, — my next nciglibour among the 
re^i, — fell asleeji during its deli\ery — though the learned 
Ibin istcr's manner was any thing but dull — fur lie w aved his 
arms, stamped his font, and rolled his eyes tcirifieally as 
occasion required. Have you ever seen, gentle i\^;idci", two 
native women of the lower orders (j.iarrelliiig in the 
/streets? You have. Well, then, you (‘an form some idea 
fof the llarrister’s manner. He did not indeed (dap his 
liartds, or spit, oi’ yell, — but he east the . ame scuniful looks 
of eon tern j)t and indignation, whe.. he \ c in men ted on the 
evidence for the prosecution — he was as voluble and elo- 
([uciit, and, at times, even as furious. 

I thought in my simpludty there was noilnng more to 
hear, wdien the Jlarrister had fiuisluMl his jileading. 1 was 
mistaken. The Judge Imgaii as soon as the Barrister had 
ended. It was his duty to disinfect our ears of any preju- 
dices we might have imbibed from tiie artful and one-sided 
oration of the learned Counsel for the prisoners. The 
Judged spcc^ch, as in th(' murder case, was a mere recapitu- 
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lation of the evidence. I could not help thinking of the im- 
mortal little Judge in Pickwick, when he had done; for his 
speech, though of many words, amounted, I fear, only to 
this : — If Mrs. Bardell was right, it was perfectly clear. 
Mr. Pickwick w'as wrong; and if they thought the evidence 
of Mrs. Ciuppins worthy of credence they would believe it, 
and if they didirt, why they AvouldriH.^' At all events he 
gave no decided opinion on the evidence, or on the verdict 
w'hich the Jury ought to re turn . 

The Jury retired. A very small room at the extremity oC 
the hall adorned with the pictures and the statue was the 
place of our retirement. It commanded a good view of the 
city, and the maidaun, and the river. The sun was setting 
when the constable led us into it, and the pale yellow lustre 
touched with a mournful hue the lofty houses and the 
church steeples that bounded the prospect. I stood at the 
window while rny comrades seated themselves round a bro- 
ken table, and one for lack of a chair seated himself upon it. 

It appeared that six of us w'ere for acquitting all the pri- 
soners, — throe (or convicting one of them, — thci unfortunate 
fellow without ("ounscl, — two for convicting that fellow and 
the male prisoner; and one for convicting all tlio prisoners ! 

I leave it to the reader to guess, to what party I Ixdong'ed. 

The discussions were very animated and amusing. Of 
course all of us spoke at once. Who was to give or get pre- 
cedence ? The jabber of voices, though not sweet, was very 
pleasant. How could they he convicted ? — there was x\o 
proof of guilty knowledge.” — “ Oh there was ]»roof and plen- 
ty of it.”— No, no, not a shadow of it against the Baboo and 
the woman.” — ‘‘ Oh, yes, against all.” — “ Against none, you 
mean.” There is proof against that up-eountry fellow, — 
just recollect the witness ho brought forward in lii.s d(dence.” 
— ^^Thcy were liars and perjurers truly,— hut the witnesses 
for the prosecution were as bad — Don't hang him because bo 
could not afford to fee a Barrister to twist his tongue on bis 
behalf.” — ‘‘ Yes, yes, not gudty.” Such were the s”cntinients 
bandied from mouth to mouth without intermission — but I 
must not reveal all the secrets of our prison-house ! 

The great bell of the neighbouring church tolled the 
hour of six, — and the sunlight vanished from the tops of 
the houses and of the steeple. It was clear we could not 
agree, and I prepared myself for a night of imprisonment, a 
dinner on rancid meat and sour wine, and a bed without 
musquito curtains, with the air of a martyr. The constable 
popped in his head through the door with anxiety — Well, 
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geutlemen of the Jury, are you agreed ? — The Judge* is 
waitiug for you” — “ Not yet, master constable” — said the 
foreman — shut the door, if you please.” Now what have 
.you to say for that scamp of an up-country shop-keeper, 
Mr. Swancjuill ? I should say the proofs are clear against 
him.” “ I do not think so ; it appears very odd that the 
prisoner should liave seized the jcmadar^s hand all of a 
sudden, and thus have betrayed liis secret. The incident 
would do very well lor a farce— but it does not look very 
probable.” How would the incident do for a farce ?” 
“ Why, tlie jemadar and the culprit walk side by side ; 
when t hey come to the place where the ])earls are buried, 
the latter is seized by sudden remorse, and he convulsively 
gras))s tlie foriuer’s hand ; — (faint music) — the jerafidar falls 
on his knees and digs out the stolen property.” — “ That\s 
right, Mr. Swanquill — I would acquit all tliree.” — “No, 
no ; not all three. AVhy, the witnesses for the shop-keeper 
contradicted themselves most awfully.” “ And did not the 
witnesses for the prosecution contradict themselves too ?” 
“ J would convict the Jhiboo ; he had the pearls under his 
mattress.” “ Yes; it is evident he >vantc(l to conceal 
them.”' — “ Natives gi uerally keep such small i)ear]s in out- 
of-the-way places. They art* used as physic.” “ I cannot 
believe tliat such small p 'uils are japable of being identi- 
kied.” — “ Whai ! not ijy a pearl merchant r “ No, not even 
by a )»earl uu'rchant,” ^•Mie constable iJ>xiously looked in 
agaiiL “ Do you mean to stay here all niglit, gentlemen of 
tlie Jury V” “ I cannot say — sliiU the door, if you please,” 
replied our foreman; — and the constablo^s head disappeared. 

What was to be doueV Already was Mr. Swauqnill’s 
stomach crying out ^’or its supply. — “ Hood foit nds,” I 
said energetically, folding my arms— “} .>u may agree or 
/not agrt)e in my opinion — but 1 sliall never give in. I 
1 shall be a martyr in the cause of justice, — I shall never 
permit the innocent to be sacrificed thai 1 may get my 
dinner!” “ 77<c irmocent cried our foiamaii contemptu- 
ously . “ Yes, — innocent ; — for I dare not consider them other- 
wise without clearer evidence.” “What do you mean by 
clearer evidence ?” — But I fear I am divulging what I ought 
not to divulge — and thus forfeiting all the rights of 
masonry ! — I must really stop. 

At last, the fat gentleman in black came in. “Well, 
geutlemen, are you agreed? — The Judge is waiting for 
you.” — “ Mfo shall agree ni a moment, Sir.” — And the fat 
gentleman ueut away. 
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The foreman seized his hat, to my surprise, and rose to 
foliovF him. What is your opinion — He asked me — 

I vote with you and the majority " Not guilty^ ? And 
you, gentlemen Well, there's no use staying all night 

— we are for acquitting too." Bravo — Bravo — that’s right 
— come along." 

Hereupon all rose. Two East Indian gentlemen who 
had from the outset voted with me, but had taken no part 
in the discussion, gravely quitted their seats with the rest; 
and as we hurried through the door, one of them pressed 
my shoulder with his hand, as much as to say, — My 
good friend, you have been talking, and arguing, and 
troubling yourself to convince our comrades — I have been 
sitting quiet. — You see I am by far the wiser man — for 
your arguments failed to convince, — and now they arc con- 
vinced of their own accord I" — In return, I placed my hand 
on his shoulder, as mucli as to say, — My good friend, I 
had no previous experience in a Jury-room. Be sure I shall 
be wiser next time." 

When we took our seats again in Court:, w^e perceived that 
all the olHcers and spectators bad grown impatient. Tin? 
fat gentlemen rose up to ask our opinion, — and our foreman 
rose up to reply to him. The (luestion was sucecs!f;ively 
asked, once for each [)risoiier, and the replies severally 
given, — Not guilty — Not guilty — Not guilty. The priso- 
ners were then ordered to be released, and the Court 
broke up. 

As 1 returned home, I could not b<d]) contrasting the 
Supreme Court w ith the Mofussil Courts, which 1 had lately 
seen, and refleetiug how each of them might he improved 
by taking example of the other. 

The Jury system altogether seemed to me absurd, f am 
not a Benthamite, nor am I given to much reading that 
way ; but to compel twelve hones* people to leave their daily 
avocations to do a work which might he done much better by 
the Judge himself, appeared not very consonant to reason — 
and certainly appears so still. And then the infliction on 
the Jurors ! It is not enough to compel them to work 
gratuitously, and make them hear speeches, — long, rig- 
marole, good-for-nothing, — and sit by the hour in the same 
posture, — they must positively be kept in confinement if 
they cannot agree about their verdict. I wonder what my 
little child would have thought if I had been obliged to stay 
all night in the little room where’ we held our consultations. 
He would assuredly have suspected that his papa had been 
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put in prison for a felony ! And the sour wine of the Jury 
Room ! — but there I speak from hear-say. 

There is doubtless greater precision in the Supreme 
.Covirt than in the Mofiissil, — but there is more unnecessary 
twaddfe and foruj. At the same time I cannot for a moment 
admit that its procedure might not be considerably simpli- 
fied, without any sacrifice of the ends of justice. 

The employment of interpreters is doubtless a great dis- 
advantage — but then it is in some measure compensated 
by the superior abilities of the Judges. It is true that Mr. 
Foker of the Civil Service understands the Bengalee and 
Hindoostanee better than most of our acquaintances, — but 
then it must be remembered, he has neither the talents nor 
the research and reading of Sir William Newcornc. If 
the former is entirely independent of his establishment, 
so far as regards the examination of witnesses is concerned, 
— it must be borne in mind that he is not in a position to 
decide as well as the latter, wlnm all the facts are made 
bare. 


Mucii more reliance is placed on evidence in the Supreme 
Court than in the Mofussil. The people in Calcutta are 
more (uilightened than the Mofussilites, and necessarily 
more? honest. Thme are fewer })erjurcrs in tlie iSIetropolis 
— though Heaven knows there arc enough of them ! The 
practice of prodiicing foigt d or fictitious documents, also, 
does not })revail to tin sreue extent in Calcutta as in the 
disti lets. It would he hard, however, to say that the Supreme 
is in all respects superior to the Ziliah Courts, or the 
Ziliali Courts superior to the Supreme Court; or even to de- 
cide w hieh, on the whole, is best, and most adapted to the 
country. A modification of the two systems is what is 
wanted. There cannot be much questiou that the /illah 
.Courts arc much more approachable to the poor and the 
'ignorant, and that their procedure is much more simple 
aiuh comprehensible to suitors — hut there cannot be much 
(luestion, also, that their rules and forms are more uncertain, 
and that their ctficieney is much more dependent on the Judge 
for the time being. As long as Mr. Foker presides as Judge 
of Shahpore, the inhabitants of that place may dcjirnd upon 
an nniformity of dc^cisiou and practice, and congratulate 
themselves on the usefulness of their Court ; but the moment 


Mr. Foker Ixicomes Commissioner of Settlement, and Mr. 
Hoghnni steps into bis shoes, there is an end to uniformity 
and to efficiency, — whereas it matters little in the Supreme 
Court, whether Sir William New-come presides or retires 
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and is succeeded by Sir William Robinson, as the same uni- 
formity and efficiency, or whatever else it may be called, 
will always prevail. 

One thing there is in the Supreme Court, called its greatest- 
ornament, and believed to be the bulwark of the rights and 
liberties of the English people, Avhich does not seem suited 
for the soil of India, It is the Bar. In a civilized country, 
an efficient Bar is no doubt a blessing, — but amongst an 
illiterate and simple people, it is somewhat worse than use- 
less. If Ramchunder has fpiarrelled with Gopaul Kisto, 
why, send for them both and settle the matter, — but do not 
allow Mr. Speakwcll and Mr. Harangue to eome in between 
and foment the dispute, in order that they tliemsclves may 
make something by it. A savage — and the Hindoo is little 
better — eannot but l)e horrified at the idea of a profenston 
to foment quarrels, and to receive bribes — yea — publicly re- 
ceive bi'ibcs, — and then come forward and piibliely justify 
the conduct of those who have given them tlio bribes, in a 
Court of Justice. In tlie mind of a savage such a profession 
must very closcdy res(;mble the profession of l>erjnrers, or 
Thugs, or Daeoits ; — but the subject is a delicate on(\, ami 
may bring a lioriiet>s nest about one’s ears; — besides this is 
not the proper plneo for it. 

Space and tiinc^ ])ennitting, 1 should have liked to have 
dwelt upon som(5 of the absurdities of the system of Eng- 
lish (b’iminal Lhav. I asked a female witness something 
about her husband — and tlie Judge stopped me. — Why ? But 
this is a matter of small importance. The accused, in the 
cases that I heard, were not even called upon to explain or 
justify themselves ])ro]H rly. No questions to tlie prisoner is 
the rule. Good Heavens! Wherefore? How^ can truth be 
elicited unless the defendant is questioned ? The English 
system in this respect is almost as bad as the German, under 
wliich no man can be convicted o. punished until he confesses, 
and where every ex])edicnt short of torture is resorted to, 
in order to obtain confession, — cross-examination on cross- 
examination until the accused is fairly puzzled and over- 
come ! Space and time, however, will not permit, and I 
have therefore nothing more to do — but bid the reader good- 
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A KKMONSTRANCE TO SIR AVILLIAM HAMILTON 

ON HIS INJUSTICE TO THE HINDUS. 

The reader nuiy probabl}" recollect that notable paradox: 
of Dr. CampbelHs, that '' there is alwa 3 'S some radical defect 
in a s^dlo^isni wliicli is not char«jcable with that species of 
sophism known among logicians b^^ the name of petitlo prin- 
rtpii, or a begging of the (piestion.^^ (Phil, of Rlmt. vol. T. }>. 

I 7 t.) This ^‘epigrammatic, yet unanswerable, remark, as 
l\lr. Dngald Stewart stylos it, was well answered by Arch- 
bishop \V bated}', when he observed (Logic. B. 1. § 4.) that 
Dr. Can\pbcll little dreamt, “ of course*, that his olijections, 
Jiowever specious, lie against t\\c process of I'casoning itself 
nniv(‘rsally ; and will therefore, of course, apply to those 
very arguments which he is himself adducing. He should 
have been l eminded of the stor\' of the woodman, who had 
mounted a tree, and was so earncsth^ employed in lopping 
the boughs, tliat he unconsciously cut off the bough on wViich 
he was standi ng.^^ 

Sir AVilliam Hamilton (in his Discussions, ]). C15) has 
answered Ibis “ unanswerable^^ epigram of Dr. CampbelHs 
less cpigrainmatically, but more searchingl}^ in a passage 
w'hicb we transcribe the more readily, as it will afford us an 
oj>])nrtunit V of vinuieatiag wdiat Sir VVdlliam calls “ the 
Tliudoo s^dlogism’^ against his undeserved ilisparagement of 
it. He says: — “Mentallv one, the Categorical Syllogism, 
according to its order of announcement, is either (A) 

or synthciic (B.) Anah’tic, if fw'hat is inappropriately 
stxded) the conclusion be expressed first, and (what are iu- 
.appropriatch- styled) the premises be then stated as its 
^ reasons. Synthetic, if the premises precede, and, as it were, 
effectnate the conclusion.^’ He then goes on, in a note, to 
say, — “ Tins, in tlie first place, relieves the s^dlogism of two 
one-sided views. The Aristotelic syllogism is exclusively 
synthetic ; the Epicurean (or Neoclesian) syllogism was — 
for it has been long forgotten — exclusively analytic ; ivhilst 
the Hindoo syllogism is merely a clumsy agglutination of 
these counter forms, being nothing but an operosc repeti- 
tion of the same reasoning enounced, 1°, analytically, 2°, 
synthetically. In thought the syllogism is organically one; 
and it is only stated in an analytic or sjuithctie form, from 
the necessit}^ of adojiting the one order or the other, in ae- 
commodatiou to the vehicle of its expression — lianguagc. 
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For the conditions of language require, that a reasoning be 
distinguished into parts, and these detailed before and after 
other. The analytic and synthetic orders of enouncement 
are, thus, only accidents of the syllogistic process. This 
is, indeed, shown in practice; for our best reasonings pro- 
ceed indifferently in either order. 

In the second place, this central view vindicates the 
syllogism from the objection of Petitio Princrpiiy which pro- 
fessing logically to annul logic, or at least to reduce it to an 
idle tautology, defines syllogistic — the art of avowing in the 
conclusion what has been already confessed in the premises. 
This objection (which has at least an antiquity of three 
centuries and a half) is only applicable to the synthetic or 
Aristotelic order of enouncement, which the objectors 
contemplate as alone possible. It docs not hold against 
the analytic syllogism ; it does not hold against the syl- 
logism considered aloof from the accident of its expres- 
sion; and being proved irrelevant to these, it is easily 
shewn in reference to the synthetic syllogism itself, that 
it applies only to an accident of its external form.^^ He 
goes on to say, that, the synthetic form of the syllogism is 
the ^^less natural. For if it be asked — ‘V.v C in A ?' surely 
it is more natural to re})ly, — IW, (or C is in Ajy for C is in 
B and B in A, (or, for B is in A and C> hi By) than to reply, 
— B is in A, and C in B, for C is in B and B in A)^ there- 
fore, C is in 

“In point of fact, the analytic syllogism is not only the 
more natural, it is even presupposed by the synthetic. To 
express in words, we must first analyse in thought the 
organic w'hole — the mental simultaneity of simple reason- 
ing: and then, we may reverse in thought the process, by a 
synthetic return. Further, we may now enounce the rea- 
soning in either order; but certainly, to express it in the\ 
essential, primary, or analytic order, is not only more 
natural, but more direct and simple, than to express it in 
the accidental, secondary, or synthetic. This also avoids 
the objection of P. P.^^ [ — z. e., the objection that the 

syllogism involves a petitio principiij\ 

Well, let us first consider how this debars Dr. CampbelFs 
objection, and then vve may jirocecd to the vindication of 
the Hindu philosophers. 

ddie synthetic syllogism is of this form — 

All things smoking are fiery. 

The mountain is smoking/ 

'J’herefore the mountain i.s fiery. 
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This is the form of syllogism contemplated by Dr, Camp- 
bell, and he says that here the queslnm is begfjed. The ques- 
tion is, — whether the mountain be fiery or not ; and he al- 
leges that you beg, or take for granted, the very question in 
dispute* when you lay down the premise AH things smok- 
ing [ — and among these the smoking mountain — ] are 
fiery. This seems plausible ; but let us now look at the 
analytic form of tlie same syllogism which is as follows : — 

'I’he inouTitain is fiery. 

Because? it is smoking. 

And all things smoking are fiery. 

In this form of ('xpression wo do not begin by laying down 
anything which can be charged with taking for granted the 
point ill dispute; — we [iropouiid affirmatively, for discussion, 
the point in dispute itself, and tlieu assign a reason, and 
then propound a condition in the absence of which the rea- 
son would avail nothing. The objection of ‘^avowing in the 
conclusion what has been already confessed in the premises'^ 
does not apply to the argument in this analytic form ; and 
as the arguuH'ut in this form is none other than the same 
argument in the synthetic form, neither does the objection 
really ap])ly to tlie latter. 

Bift now, how'ovcr lar thi^ Scotcli pldlosophers may have 
gone astray, we should like to he tohl what there is in all this 
th at the Iliiidu pliiiosopiieis have failed to discern. Let us 
follow Sir William tL:ouj,li the analysis of the syllogistic 
process just quoted, and see whether there be any one sin- 
gle step in it for which our Sanskrit books do not supply 
tlie counterpart, — and no clumsy’’ counterpart, but some- 
thing as ])(?rfectly elaborated (at least) as ancient (rveece or 
modern (iermany (or modern Athens” either) can offer 
us. 

To begin with the beginning; Sir William Haniilton, as 
Ave have seen, observes, that, “ In thought, the syllogism is 
orgfpiieally one ; and it is only stated in an analytic and syn- 
thetic form, from the necessity of adopting the one order or 
the other, in accommodation to the vehicle of its expression 

Language.” Good ; — and have the Hindus failed to 

discern this ? So far from it, that, they have endeavoured, 
— and, as far as we arc aware, at least as successfully as any 
that ever attempted it, to embody this organic umiy of tlie 
syllogism in thought in a linguistic unity of expression. 
When they discuss the laws of the mind syllogizing ^^for 
itself — i. e., to use Sir William’s language, “ m thought — 
they symbolize tlie organic unity of the process by wrapping 
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tin? two premises in one sentence so constructed [ — viz., in 
the shape of a period, — ] that, until the last word of the sen- 
tence is uttered, no demand is made for either affirmation 
or negation. In reference to the stock example above quot- 
ed, the premises in thoughV^ are propounded, in their 
unity, by writers on the Ts’yaya, thus; — ‘‘ J3y smoke, invaria- 
bly attended by fire, is attended tliis inountain.^^ We sub- 
join the Sanskrit* (from the 7'arka-san(jrnlia, ed. 2. p. 39). 
Can Sir William Ilainilton point out, anteriorly to his own 
statement regarding the organic unity of the syllogism *‘iii 
though t,^^ any expression, in a European work, evincing a 
more thorough conviction of the truth in question than this 
periodic form of expression adopted by the Hindus for con- 
veying the premises in their simultaneity ? To our mind it 
was? a noble, and far from unsuccessful, effort to emancipate 
their exposition of the mental proeeSvS, in its unity, from 
those hampering conditions of language^^ which, as Sir 
William remarks, require, that a reasoning bo distin- 
guished into parts, and the.se detailed before and after othor.^^ 
In a strictly, mdhing is detailed ‘‘before and after 
other.^’ The “ Ye.s'’ or the “No^’ can no more legitimately 
leave the li})s of the auditors till the last word of the period 
has been heard, tliau the bullet can leave the gun, hefove the 
process of loading is finished, and the trigger [)ulled.t 

Let us now follow Sir William in his next step. The 
analytic and synthetic orders of cnouncement are, tlius, 
only accidents of the syllogistic process. This is, indc'cd, 
shewn in j>raetice, fur our best reasonings proc^eed inditfcj*- 
fmtly in eitlier order. Good again; — but have the Hindus 
failed to dis(xu’u /A/.v? Nut a bit of it, as we shall show. 
The Aristoti'li(! syllogism may ]}e, as Sir William observes, 
“exclusively synthetic, and the “ long-forgotten'^ .f]picu- 
reaii or Neoclesian syllogism “exclusively analytic;" and 
Dr. Cam]jbell and Mr. StewaH, conversant only with the 
former, may have written (as indeed they liave) piost 



t Some one may ]»crha|»H say — nay — but when you have uttered thus 
much of your period, viz., “ liy smoke invariahl v attended by fire,” then wo 
may legitimately interrupt you, and deny the invariable attendedness. To 
thi« we reply, that, you have no legitimate right to do any such thing. For 
anything that you know, before you have heard mo out, my period might 
liave. been intended to run thus -“15y smoko invariably attended by lire 
thi.s mountain is not attended, - because 1 choone. to hold that tliere is »o 
such kind of smoke.’' You have no preteiire to nuderstund me till I finish 
iny period. 
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dismal nonsense on the Avholc subject; but liave the Hindus 
(lone so? Again we reply, — not a bit of it. W(3 have seen 
bow the Tarka-samfraha (following hundreds of consen- 
tient writers) recognised, and sought to sj^mbolize, in lan- 
guage guardedly periodic, the unity of the syllogism 
thought,’^ — the “reasoning for one’s self.”* Let us now see 
how the Hindus regard “the analytic and synthetic orders 
of enounceinent^’ — the mere “accidents/^ as Sir William 
justly oi)scrvcs, “of the syllogistic pro(N;ss — and let us 
see vvhetlier thvy failed to disecni the fact that “ our best 
reasonings proceed inditrerently in either order.” Let us 
turn to tlu^ Vedantu-puribhriuhn, section second. There we 
read as follows Ileasoiiing is divided into that which is 
for one's self, and that wdiicli is for another. Oftlie.se, that 
which is for one’s sell’ has been already described; but that 
wdiieh is for another is etieeted by a process. This process 
is an aggregate of ])arts ; and the })arts are three only, — in 
the sliapi'. of, T', tlu^ pr(»position, the reason, and the exam- 
])lcg [ — mahing up Sir Williare/s analytical, or more natural, 
ibnn of (exposition j ; — or, the exami)le ( — etjnivalent to 

the major ju’cnniss — ], the applicatiem, and the conclusion”t 
[ — Sir William's .synthetical, or less natural form]. 

AnTl Ihu’c, before \v(' go fnrtlier, ](d us lamuuk in ])ass. 
ing that Sir A\ illiam’s [larc.atiu'tical protests against tilings’ 
litnng “ ina])propi’ia1 (oy sto led” the premises, or “inappro- 
priately styled’' tiic e unlasion, do not a]j]d\ nt (/// to the 
language of lllndn philosophers. AV’e.ni the matter in 
ijuesliou is stated first, as in tlic analytical form, tlu'v style 
it the Projiosition (praffjiKi) ; when it is stated last, they 
style it the C'^onelusion — or Issue {n'ujufiuDKt} . The “ clumsy” 
instaiua^s of want of ^bre^ight in Western speculators, thus 
potiecd by Sii* AVilliam, do not oeeur in the Indian scien- 
tific language, where things are not named by their avporahle 
arndvnts. 

But why did the author of the VodmUa-paribhasha think 
it necessary to impia^ss upon his readers tne essential equi- 
valence of the analytic and synthetic forms of the syllogism. 
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to which Sir William Hamilton has found it necessary to 
call the attention of Western sages in the year 1852? He 
tells us, when, in continuation of the passage last quoted, 
he says that the five members of what Sir William Hamilton 
calls the clumsy agglutination^^ are not, as some learners 
by rote might have imagined them to be, indispensable ; — 
for,^^ — to quote tlie work itself, — since no more than three 
members are required to set forth the general principle and 
its relevancy to the subject, the other two members [of th(i 
five-mcmbered exposition] are superfluous/^* Here, then, 
we see that the Hindus w’ere just as well aware as Aristotle 
that three members sulKce to contain all the essentials of a 
process of reasoning, and just as well aware as 8ir W illiam 
Hamilton that these three members may be arranged iu- 
diffcrently in either the analytic or the synthetic order. 
What, then, becomes of Sir Willian/s scorn lul remark that 
^^tlie Hindoo syllogism is merely a clumsy agglutination of 
these counter forms It is irrelevant altogether, — the five- 
membered exposition, which it alludes to, not l)t‘ing the 
Hindu syUoijism at all, but the Hindu rhetori('al iw posit ion. 
Sir William Hamilton might with the same (absolutely the 
same) propriety accuse Kuclid of a ‘‘clumsy agglutination” 
of the analytic and synthetic syllogisms, because he begins 
by stating his proposition as a proposition, and (uids l)y re-stat- 
ing it as a conclusion. Sir William very well knows that 
logic and rhetoric arc not the same thing. At p. Gil of his 
Discussions, he says, “ Hero we must not confound tlu^ logi- 
cal with rhetorical, the necessary in thought with tlie agre(v 
able ill expression.” Good: — may \ve, then, elierisliiiig, as 
we do, the profouudest admiration for Sir William Hamilton, 
entreat that he w ill not (in imitation of those who have on 
this [}oiiit erred before him) continue to confound the logi- 
cal with the rhc:torical when again writing or speaking of 
Hindu speculation ? We have show n him tluit the Hiudds 
have the analytic syllogism (»f Epicurus, the syntb(‘tie syllo- 
gism of Aristotle, and an expression ( — not ('-xcelltal in pre- 
cision by any similar attempt that we are aware of — ) for 
Ins owui syllogism “in thought” — in its organic unity. Is 
all this to be ignored, and tlie error of the earlier investi- 
gators of Sanskrit literature, mis-represonting the oration 
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RS the syllogism,* to be for ever perpetuated ? Sir William 
llamiltou is not unknown to living sncces.sors of the old 
Inflian sages on the banks of the Ganges. But had the un- 
fortunate passage on whieli w(; have animadverted been the 
first on which the eye of one of these readers alighted, the 
chance is that it would have gone some way to confirm the 
impression, here yet too prevalent, that the Eui'opeans, 
though eaj)ital w'orkers in brass and iron, had better leavij 
the discussion of things intellectual to those whose land 
was the birth-plaee of Philosophy. 

K. 


* Sec this ]M>int oxjilaimHl more fully at p, 4,3 (2iul edition) of tlie Eng- 
lish vcr.'-ion of the 'iarltn-sani/niha. 
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III. 

A LETTER FROM ilOFNEO. 

“ '^’ls tlic i liuie of the Kast, Vis the land of the Sun — 

Can lie smile on such deeds as his children have done r’’ 

My dkar , You liavo not, I liopp, (umcliidi'd from 

my silcnco tluit I liav t* forti'otten my ]>romis(* to rondi^r yon 
some accoiml. of’tlio jiart of Boriu'o to wliicli rny waiuh'riiius 
hari' latfdy ]ed iiu*. No; tlio ])iiri)oso lias l)(*(*ri thus loiiji^- 
(leforrod only from flio oxtroim* niiccrtaiiity and ind(‘finit('- 
ness of‘ llio small amount of information I have, until very 
rectmtly, Ix'en alile to etilloet. Altoticiluu’ nnacijiiainted with 
th(' lan^^uai;’(' of the J)yaks, and almost wholly so with Malay ; 
confined in a u’ood moasiirf', too, to on(‘ spot, the little 
I hav(' Ix'en able to learn of this eonntry and its ])eo|)l(‘, has 
heon almost (Uitiridy i;e.th('red from tin* di'snltory ohsm-vatious 
and sometiiiH's contradictory stat<‘m(mts of‘ ollu'rs. F^vt'ry iic'w 
sc*f‘n(‘, too, which is not alwolutidy disagre(\ihl(», wi'ars a jih'as- 
in^’ asjiect; the mind is ready to lie i^ratihi'd liy th(‘ first 
iinpi-essions on tlu' smisi's, and the* rf)m:inc(‘ of' novidty 
Jiinders tin* ajiprcciation of many dcfiimmcicvs which are 
afhu*wards tlu^ inuri' strongly fidt : charm hy climmi must lie 
unwound l»y time froin off our id<»Is, ('re a correct judL^moiil 
can b(' formed — uijhia.ss(*d by our fi^idin^s — miiiifhicncod by 
tlie decision of others, Ilenc(‘ 1 liavcj oftem heem disposi'd to 
rpiestion tin* soundness of th(' sayini>’ tliat fii’st impn'ssions 
an* for tile mo-t ]»art cornn't ; it may l>e so, hut much mis- 
stati.'iiieiit would, 1 think, he avoi(l(*d, much disajijioiiitnK'iit 
jm'vented, W(*n* jud^iuent defern‘d till tlu*n* were nion* C(‘r- 
tain grounds for decision than first impressions. I3ut if I con- 
tinue my apology much further, you will, [)en*hanc(*, sus]>ect 
tliat s(df-vindicatioii, not information on Borneo, may lu* ah 
that you will find in this hitter. Such is not my pnrpost*, 
the more especially as a triji to Sakairan, from wliich 1 
have lat(?ly ndurned, deprives me* of any excuse* for coiitinu- 
iiig my sihiuce. J lore’s a jiluiige, therefon*, /// meduts rrs\ 
according to the Horatian ridii, whicli will, 1 dare say, hold 
good in prose as w(?ll as in verse* ; for it is not my intention 
here to say any tiling of Sarawak’^ or Sir James Brooke* — of 
whom I dan; say yon an' not ignorant, as the voic(; of his 

* J liopc you do not follow tlie common pnmunoi.ution (so liarsli to an (iar 
whicli has biicn accustoiricd to th«^ softness of the Italian of the K.ast) whir.h 
sounds this word as if it w'ore the name ( f sonic female, called Sarah Wach 
I'ho accent is on the second syllable, and the k slnnild not be sounded inon 
than a hard U wioild he. ISiinilarly a1*y the k in Dvok. 
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(.‘iKMiiies lias doiK* ils best to make him known;— and the 
t; ()od whirl I he has done? in the Eastern Arcliipelji^ o — and 
lliii talc* of his rising;* settlement of Sarawak, — is it not written 
ill tl;e volnm{;s of KepjM*l 't 

Imatjine yoiii’self, th(‘n?fore, in a IVIalay prauli undm* tlu* is- 
land of Biironi’-, ninniiii^ under easy sail parallel to tlie roast 
of Borneo, ami about three miles oti’ it. Behind, tow ards tlie 
wa*st, the lofty headlands of Tanjonjji; Poe, at the mouth of 
tlK^ Sarawak i*ivc‘r wdiieh we left at dawn, are shrouded 
in a rising' sepia II ; in front, to the east, in the clear bright 
lieams of the sun, which is alrt'ady half-way on its descent 
lo ll)() w(‘st, gle am lli(* twin rocks at the mouth of the 
Batang Ln])ar ; — sp(*ed ! tlion ke('l-comj)elling gale ; and there 
shall we anchor tor the night ! On the left sprearls the 
iiollow’-soimding and mysterious main, which ])0(*ts have 
lovc'd to sing of as hoiindless and endless, hut wliicli lo my 
eye, a])]M‘a.rs narrow and confined, except wli(‘n seen from a 
lofty liil!. On tlu^ riglit extc'iids the low uiiintc‘r(‘sting* ^'ipa- 
friuged shore of this part of Borncio, hut with its tameness 
rc'lieved ]»y tlu* liills of the int<;rior, raising tludr dark Ibrest- 
ciail slo])t',s and va lying outline's against tin* Hc'c'c'v sky be- 
himi, or shrouding tln'ir })eaks in ihe misty mantle ever 
rising* from tin* low g^round helow, the swampy jungle-liaiinl 
of I he* Boa and the deadly ( ohra. But your dn'umy speciila- 
Jfon of whiii. Borm'o may he ln‘n*aiic‘r, or tiie fairy picture ol' 
“ai'rial kit'ghl^ and deim /’ wdiich imagiaatioii has conjurc'd 
n}.> umid the ever-shifting masses of clou Is, is suddcuily in- 
i' rrupted by tlui helmsinau, wdios'^ kt*(‘u <‘ye has caught a 
heat closer in shore making its way against wind and tide by 
the help of I'orty paddlc*s ; it is one of those long, low, hamj- 
ho/it/s, or Dyak war-l-oats, which were* once tln^ terror of 
lliesc* s(‘as ; hut now tlic're is no need (d‘ li'ar, for from her 
st('ni streams tln^ blue and red ertws on a. golden Held,* 
vvliicli declares that the once H(*rce rovc’rs of tin* sea liave felt 
tin* ameliiirating iuHneiice of Christian ])hilantiiro})v. The 
hardy forms around, some liouiid in slumhc r, others gazing 
in nnconsc.ioiLs reverie on the sea, as if in fathoming its 
deptlis, liardly rais<> a liead to hoed the galley which passes 
on ils way with a friendly Jiail of “ all is well instead of w hicli 
would have been heard, Hve years ago, the sliout of tlie pirate 
hand rushing on their prey. 

Tin* sun has sc’t, and tlie lleeting twilight of the tropics 
*^0011 givc'S place* to darkness, instoail of, as in more favoured 


fhe Sarawak folours, origiiiallv llic unnorial ])L'arinir? of Sir J. Itrookc. 
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ivi»ioiis, llijit hour when “ day dies like the dol- 

phin,” and tlie azure gloom which the d(‘ej> ski(‘S wear has a 
Janguago which speaks of* Heaven and of those wlio there rest 
from the day of their life: so sail must be sliort(»ned and onr 
hark be made fast in a stn^amlet witliin siglit of the broad 
mouth of the Batang Luf)ar. The devout of the crew pros- 
trate themselves with their faces towards th(> quarhir wliicli the 
last faint streaks of light point out as th(^ direction of tlndr 
Kibla. Is their observance of forms and stated hours of 
prayer a reproach to us to whom a j)urer crec'd is given ; or 
arc we, who an* blest with a more spirituaJ rt'ligion, abh^ to 
dispense wdth such outward observances? Whiclnn^er it be, 
a visibh? manifestation of our religion by forms and things 
that strike th(^ (*ye, would, I think, not be without great ser- 
vice in a barbarous and h<*atlH‘n land — among a people whose 
attention is arn*st(Hl by what is directed to the senses more 
than by that wliicli a])p(*als immediately to the mind and in- 
tellect. 

The evening nn*al is finished, and inviting tlu^ Ndhodnh to 
join me in a cigar, ami jestingly n*marking that the Pr(>ph(*t 
forbids my offering him the juice of the forbidden fruit, I 
asked him with what f(M*liugs, s(W(*u or eight y(*ars ago, In? 
would liavi? met the boat wliicli he left heliind a f(*w hours 
since ? A hardly ])ere(*j)tible shuddm* pass(‘d over his slim and 
>vell-made form as la* iiivok(*d tin* l)l(*ssing of IJllah on the 
white men whose coming had i*nabl(*<l him to Ta'u igate th(‘se 
seas in safety, and leave* liis home without tin* jirospect of 
finding it on his re'turn desolate* and in ruins, its ashe‘s slaked 
witli \\h) hloeid (d* his liedpless wife and infant offspring* 

To the re*mark that he* may liave? witnessed some of tlie 
deeds of viol<*nce, the thought of which made* sucli an im- 
pression eui liini, he? answerf'd that ne*ar the spot where we 
we*re then resting in security, he saw' the finishing blow^ struck 
wdiich tamed the* fierce spirit of the Sarehus Dyaks and 
broke iheur boasted jiower. A ff(*et of ujiwards of a huiujreel 
Dyak war-boats was coasting along on the night of the; 
31st July, 1849, returning in trinmpli from a successful pi- 
ratical cruise; suddenly, they came on a division of the boats 
of the mon-of-war which w'ere on tlie look out for them ; 
behind, as unexpectedly, ajipeared another division which cut 
off their r(dj*(*at; wliile a sail-li'ss vessi‘1, apparently at anchor, 
barred tlu* only remairiing exit. — they were in fact caught 
effectually in a ad de sac, 

“ Then rose from sea to sky^tlic wild farewell, 

Then shrieked the timid and stood still the brave.” 
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Thoir couraj^e, liow(^v(‘r, failed tlieiii but for a moment ; the 
net, it was trin^, was closing around, and tlici grape from the 
boats was telling on their crowded massf^s ; but tl.K*re lay only 
•a single V(\ssel ])etweeti them and the river in whi(*li they could 
ettectusdly baffle pursuit — her decks were almost bare — her 
men away in boats — her sails not to l)e setui — what w^as to pre- 
vent a rush on Ikt, the slauglih'r of her few’ defuiders, and 
a harvest of h(?ads in vengeance for their friends who had 
fallen ? Forty boats rushed on with a shout of triumph w hicdi 
died aw'ay in tlu^ shriek of despair — for from h(;r bows blaz(Mi 
a sheet of flame, and the iron shower ploughed through tlu'ir 
crowded galleys; but more terribh* still, on she came, as if by 
magic, without oars or sails, and plunging into the thickest of 
tliem craslied tlirough boat after boat. — It was the Nemesis, 
acconi [dishing w hat her name h(‘token('d, and that most etfec- 
tually ; sov(‘ii ])oats were all that escaped on that night of 
death. 

I asked if he thought the Dyaks had been hardly treated, 
or if ihev had ]’(‘(‘eiv(Ml vvlial they descTved : for that some of 
the w lute Ikci's were doing all tiiey could to injure the 
Hajah, on tlu' pl(?a that, undiT the pretence of ]>utting dowm 
piracy, he was <Mittlng off ‘‘peaceful traders”? His face 
(bi- a,* moment W'or(^ a mo4 amusing (‘x})re,ssion ; he did not 
know' wliich to do, to Jaiigl^ or he angry; the ridiculousness 
of I lie id('a at Mast p*ev ailed, and, at the close of a hearty 
laiigli, he said, 1 thought all the wdiite men wise, 

hut HOW' I se(‘ that there are fools ev ui among them.” 
“Tiiie,’^ 1 said, “how can it be ollierwise ? all men are of 
one i'amily ind(.‘peiident of all distinctions of race and colour; 
the same charactei’istu's must run through all ; every nation, 
iherelbn', lias its fooK as well as its wise; but tlie prepon- 
derance of the latter causes greatiu'.-s andpowm*; aiidth(‘reis 
iiothing to pr(;veiit your nation, by ptTseverance, knowdedg(i 
and goodness, fi’om attaining to tbo same state wc have 

reached fi*om a condition similar to yours.” But, 

“ tlu' (h-oss liegins to Lumd,” and, widi a sigh at the recollec- 
tion of Jleman^s stanza beginning — 

Shine on, my own land is a far distant spot, 

And the stars of thy sphere can enlighten it not/’ 

we must to bed, for such broken rest as musqiiitoes and sand- 
flies will [lerinit. 

Morning saw ns entering the broad mouth of the Batang 
Lupar, its two rocks of granite — one on the rigid bank, the 
otlnu* in mid-stream — gloaming in the sunshine through 
the scanty foliage wduch but partly hides their craggy sides. 
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pr(*sciiting’ an umnistakahlo laiulinark : wind and tidt' soon 
carriv?d us up sovoral mielios ; but for iniIo‘S, an expanse un- 
broken) by anjiht on wiiicli the eye could rest told us that 
the sea was yet in sii>’ht, nnshnt-out on account of the con- 
tinued breadth of tin* i-ivt'r. The day was brii^ht, thoui>]) 
not without clouds, and tin' low’ tame banks with theij* 
unvaryinj^, iiiijunietrable fringe of Nipa I^ilnis wen? I’elieved 
of their monotony by the hills behind, sonu* coin}>leteJy 
covered with dense fon^st, of hers sho\viiJi>‘ trac('s of former 
clearini*’ and cultivation ; sonn? lit up by tin' full blaze of the 
sun, otliers diversified by li.t(ht and shade as the* clouds Hoat<‘d 
above them, or rested on tlnnr hiijflu'r and bolder p^'aks. 

And wdiat, you will ask, is iliis Nipa, whose V('ry tame- 
ness attraefs the ))asser's attention ? .lb'lonpnL»- to the 
('xtensiv(* fiimily of Iktlms, it is one of tlie most iis(‘rul 
of th(^ niimenms ^ifts which Nature has with lavisli hand 
show'ered on this prolific island; its ^ii^antic leaves, upvvai'ds 
<-f twamty fia't in length, spri)it>* at oiua* in circular order 
I'rom the surface* of tin* tci’onnd in tliick clumps, so that it is 
without the tall slender trunk wliich ii’enej’ally charact(‘rizes 
the Ikilms. d'his, however, do(*s not by any means riunh*!* 
it uni^'racc'ful ; wore it not s<j tlii(‘kly w edited to;;:.'<‘t lu'r, its 
lofty, fan-like leav(*s, archinu over at the fop, would tJjive it 
tin* appt'arance of a ^iiiantic* f(*rn. Its yonno' and temder siiools 
sn])ply tile iiativ(‘s with materials (or salads and vi'Ui'taljle 
curries; its lar^e heaves are (*onv(*rted into thatch im))er\ious 
to rain, and inad(* into mats which s(*rve for w'alls of houses 
and aw ninn’s for boats : further, it yields a hitter kind of salt 
which tlie Dyaks pnder to sea-salt, thoue;li tin* former is 
ileai’er and more diHicnlt to mak<' ; tin* asluvs of tin.* st(*ms 
havin^; t<; tl]roui»-h nnmerous washings, straininij^s, hoilines, 
and evaporations, befon' tlie salim* pai’ticles taken up from 
the sea can be sejiarated from tin* vee’i^tablt' mattr'r wdiicdi 
they seem to peiwuuh* in iar« 4 '(* (juantitk's. Tluj most eHicaci- 
ons way of l)nne;iniL;' the Dyaks up tlie rivo’rs to terms, \\’lu‘n 
tluiv t»'(*t troublesonn*, is to cut (»li’ their supply of Nipa salt, 
as it lias come to be an indispc’iisable mvessary of life to them. 

The slackeninj^ tide and liiilinu’ wind w'ariK'd ns, loiifi^ b('- 
f(>re evening’, to make for an anchorage for tin* ni^ ht, wli(>n‘ 
wo inif^ht be safe from tin* boj*(» w hich, in tliis river, attends 
the flood tides, and is dan; 4 *erons to (‘ucouiifer. At morning*, 
thanks to the night’s tide, w’e wore off 1^‘n nntas, where stood 
tin* old town arnl fort destroyed by Cafitain Kep[K*l in 1831). 
Aliovc; this, tiie rivc*r becomes narrower and exceedingly tor- 
tuous i)i its cours(* ; the forest, how’ev(*r, no longer maintains 
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its unbroken nias.s(!s, for the banks on either side, where thc‘ 
soil is g’ood, are ch^ared for the cultivation of rice, the staff 
of life in these parts, where it thrives in unrivalled luxuriance. 
,The banks are very low, beiiii^, for the most |)art, flooded at 
Jii»h vwiter diirin<;‘ the springs, so that the alluvial di^posit vvliich 
continually ii;oes on prevents tin* exhaustion of tlu* unround, 
while its hirtility is not a litthi increased by its l>(‘int<^ alIow(^d 
to lie fallow for two or tln*tH? ycairs at a time, for which the 
extent of the country allows ample scope. The jungle is 
cut down and l)urnt in July and August, and the paddy 
]>lanted out five or six weeks after; the crops an' wi‘(‘d(‘d 
about Christnias, and are ripe for tlie sickle during February 
and March ; mucli labor or attention is nmieofled, the ])lough 
is unknown, manure is amj)Iy supplied by tin? decay of vege- 
table niatUu* and the aslu^s of tlu^ thick brushwood removed 
to make room for tlu; paddy ; wliile tlie abundance of rain 
and the glowing boat of a troj)ical siin soon bring the ej-ops to 
maturity, V\)u may form soiiu' i<lea of their luxuriance* when 
told that the lieiglit of the paddy is often five* feet, and that 
tlu* ground whudi yi<'lds sixty-fold is abandoned and not con- 
side'red W(»rth the troubh* of cultivation.* 

Evi'ning was (•losing in when our little bark anchor'd 
opj)o*lte the st(i(*ka.d(* of Sakarran, under tlie ])rot(*ction oi‘ 
whicli lias sprung up a rlouridiing to ' u coin ('iiiently situated 
for traih* at tlu^ juncti *n of tlm Ba'ang Lupar and Sakarrau 
rivers; tlu* two liigliw.'ivs h'adiiig, respectivedy, in an easterly 
and uorlli-westerly diivction, into tin* (amiitry b(*tweeii the 
Sadong and Hedjang riv<u*s. This tract of territory, witli a 
portion of the coast extending fiirtluu* on to laiijong Serik, 
lias be(‘ii lately cediul by tlu* Suitan of Briini to Sir J. 
Brooke, who, tlu.* mon* eifectually to keej> the Dyaks in 
check and prevent them from going out to sea to pirate and 
take heads, has Imilt a small wooden foi*t or slockadi^ at 
Sakarraji, and stationed a Kurop(‘au gentleman tliere to admi- 
nister the gov(*riiiiu*iit of the country and >ottle any disjuites 
whicdi may arise among the Dyaks. S»?ciin* under liis protec- 
tion from eitlu'r Malay oppri'ssion or Dyak violeiuu*, iiianv 
(diinese and oth(*r traders have n'sorU'd tiicre, and carry on a 
brisk traflic, (‘x porting ricte and paddy, wliicli tluw bart(?r for 
iron, lirass, cloth, crockiuy-wans and otluu* ll^urojiean articles 


* I have lately learnt that the last harvest has yielded from 150 to 
*250 fold, according to the richness of the different fields ; and that the 
:ivera 2 :<*. of tolerahly good years ii* 200 fold ; so rich and fertile is th(* virgin 
soil of iionico. 

•J U 
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for wliifli Dyaks an^ arquiriiiii: a want. The exports anil 
imports during the last year ('xeeed(‘(l, I believe, 50,000 Spa- 
nish Dollars. This is in itself not much, but then it should bo 
remembered that the previous year there was no trade to 
speak of, and a short time bi'fore the life of any fonugner was 
insecure. 

But it is tim(‘ to take yon to a Dyak house, or ratlu'r vil- 
lage, and try and give you some idea of its inhabitants and 
their habits and custiuns. 

Till’ ])yaks ari^ gregarious animals; each tribe living toge- 
thi^r till its nmnbers become too large for a peac('able abode 
in one place, or for support from tin* cultivated lands 
w'hich lie in tlie imnuMliale neigld)()uriu)od of their settle- 
ments ; in sucli eases a trilx* divid('s, and the smalhn* |)arty 
fixes on some favoiiral»le situation, gi'iuu’ally on or n(‘ar the 
bank of a riving for their futuri* home : still, however, kee])ing 
u]> their coiin<‘ction with the parent stock, hy participating in 
their feasts at liarvest and seed-time, and joining them in 
})(‘ace and war. Thi?ir houst's ari‘ built of wood, or mats 
made Iroin tlie ?s ipa palm, according to th(‘ir wealth and pros- 
perit\ ; tliese houses, or mon' ])rojKn-ly, perhaps, rlUufjos — for 
some contain niori? tlutn *U) fiimilies — an; raised ifom llie 
gi’onnd on posts giujerally about t<'M feet high, hut «-thre<,‘ 
times that lieight wlum tliey ar<‘ in situations exposi'd to iho 
attacks of enemies. Tin* iSea Dyaks build tii(‘ii* houses with 
great j-egiilarity and n(*atness, and k('e]> them cKatj and 
neat; tlie Land .Dyaks are, on the eontrajy, dirty in tlu'ir lia- 
bits, build tlu ir inisinalile atMlde^ witliont aiiy care for re- 
gularity or comfort, and oft< ii leavo thi ni in a sipialid balf- 
ruinons state' ; tin re can, in fact, hardly be a greater contrast 
bi'twee ii any two halntations ; a contrast which, in som<‘ par- 
ticulars, extends to tin' a j»p(‘aranc<‘ and habits of* theij* de*ni- 
zeiis. 1 sindl. tor tlu' ]>n si nt at Ii ast, cemhne myself to tlni 
Sea Dyaks — the Oraiuj-laul ^ or “ Mtuj of the Sea,'^ as tln'y 
love to call tljemselv(*s. 1 have seem some* good lions(‘s 
among the Dyaks on tlie Sakarraii and Batang Jaipur 
rivcTs, but by far the b(»st J have* beeji in is that of the 
Mtiradang Dyaks, a, day’s joiirm'y from Sarawak; I have 
paid them two visits aln'ady, and staid two or threci days 
with them each time ; I shall fhendbre try and describe their 
house, first [rn'mising tliat the Sakarrans live^ much in the 
same mamun’ as their other brethren of the Sea. 

l’h(^ Dyak house at Muradang is a long, Nipa-thatched 
building, more than 300 feet in length by about 50 in breadth, 
and raised (on poles) about ten feet from the ground ; in th(‘ 
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middle it is divided longitudinally into two parts, by a narrow 
passage whicli runs through the whole l«’ngth of the building, 
and is, as it were, the street of the eompaet and closely 
•built little village*: the ]>art behind is divided into a number of 
s('paratx^ rooms of various siz(?s, each imo of which is occupied 
by a single family ; the part in front is undivided, and forms 
one long hall, which is put to a numlx'r of uses ; it serves for a 
place for the indoor occupations of the tri))(\ and for th(‘ dor- 
mitory of the grown up unmarried young man, as the marri- 
ed peojjh' oniy have the privilege of ocicupyirig separate 
rooms; here also are held their gn;at feasts, at seed-time and 
harvest, and on returning from a suecc'ssful expeditimi. And 
when Chi’istianity shall havci extended its ameliorating influ- 
(*nce over tliis iuNTesting peophg these lialls will be of great 
us(^ as scliool-i‘ooms and pla<!es of worship, when — it is to be 
JiO])etl at no distant time — tlie ("ross and other symbols of our 
Holy Faith will supply the p1ac(‘ of the human skulls which 
hang ill luindHus b.dbri* every door, as ghastly tokens of the 
])row(*ss of the trib{\ and a hut too evident ])roof of the empire 
of evil, ^.riie roof, a< 1 ludori* said, is niad(‘ of ]Nipa ; the walls 
a?’e general I V of tlu' same material, lint replaced by ]»lanking* 
w Ik'ij tli(‘ tribe is J^ro^j)eroils : the Hoors are formed of long 
nar?*o*>v hillis, (*ut from the hard outej* 'vood ofthtj ti*unk of the 
N('l)ong Palm, and Iash<‘d ogiither with ralans ; over this 
tbx'ring are sp'remi strong t.*lastic inals niiide of the fibrous 
bark of trees and tl'< oid.-r coating of <b(f(‘re»it sjxrcies of 
c;m< •. When visitors are received, fim'r inat'^ made of rataii 
or i'.iniboo ar<‘ sjuanul over thes(% ai d abovi^ ail, the beriutiful 
vviiile and line oiu*s niad<‘ in the Natunas Flaiids, and soine- 
wiiat res(Mnhling the sftnijxilces to be bad in Ibmgal. I here 
ai’f' tnree eiilrancv's, one at (aich ♦. iid, and a, principal one 
fronting the middle room, generally occupe*d by tie' Orang- 
or Chi('f of the trilie; th(‘ ascent is almost invariably 
by llu' iiot<‘]i(‘d trunk of a tree standing almost upright. 
There is no wall in front, as the roof coi les so lovv down as 
to }U'<x‘lude th(Mieeessity of any, ami < Hecturdy shuts out both 
rain and sun, while it allovv's of free ventilation. For twenty 
feet beyond tlie liall, and extimdnig along the whole longtli 
of the building, is a raise*! platform on th(‘ same level as 
the house*, mad** *»f Nohong lantihs^ or laths, and left open 
to the weather so as to ^^u]>]>Iy a place for drying lauldy, 
ri**e and other things : *mi the .Batang Lupar 1 have seen 
this veramlah generally surnmnded with a feuvce of harn- 
bou-work, six feet high, ^o as to prevent th<* cliildren from 
falling off and breaking their necks. 
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Different nations have their peculiarities of dress. The Hig h- 
laiuler is known by his kilt, and tlie Andelusian by her mantilla ; 
so the T^yak brave is distinguished by his Chutrat^ and tlie 
Sakarraii fair by her Jicjaiuf. “ And what,*^ you will ask, “ do, 
these strange-sounding names betoken Any-thing but the 
romance attached to a kilt and tbe grace, inherent in a mantilla. 
The chaivat is a long narrow strip of cloth, about six feet in 
h'Mgth by nine inches in breadth, which passes two or three 
times round the loins and once Ix^tween th<j h^gs, while tin? 
two ends hang down for a cubit Indore and btdiind, and, 
ifth(' weart'i* is a dandy, art; profusely oriiameiited with rtnl and 
;is irumy other briglit colours as can be procnnnl. The 
hfjartq is a short, thick pt*tti(*oat, reaching from the loins to 
the knees, and ofsiicli scanty girtli as just to permit tin* strtdch 
of tht‘ lt\gs in a pace of modt;rate hmgth. “ And is this all the 
dross tliese people wt'ar V' \^os, gtnierally ; start not, fair oik* ! 
Eve’s millin(;ry onct* consisted of only fig leaves, anti one of 
th(‘ Irish Mtdodies, if 1 reiuemhtu’ right, says that ‘"ISature’s 
dress is loveliness.^’ But such is really tin; general ajiparel of 
the Dyaks. Tliey sometimes, however, as in cold weather, or 
on going out in a vt'ry hot snn, put on a ja(*ket with long 
sleeves and open front, whicdi can he huttoin;d all tin; way 
np, but is offener worn confined across llie (*ln!St hy a singh; 
clasp. Both men and vvom(*n W(‘ar this jack<*t, which is made 
of ckith of th(*ir own weaving from cotton wiiich th(‘y grow 
theins('lvos ; but the jackt*ts which the men wear when th(‘y go 
out to war are thick(*r than tin; orn; in common iisi*, lu'ing, 1 
believe, generally padderl or uKuh* of skins. 1 once saw a 
very handsome one madt* of tin; heantiful coat of tin* tiger- 
cat, a s])ecies of oiinci*, and the largest carnivorous animal 
known to (‘xist in Borneo. The wonum liavc* no in'ad-dress; 
their long idack hair is twisted iiito a simple knot, and on 
festive occasions is wii'atherl with flowiTs, among wdiich the fa- 
vonritt; is tin* layer si nvmia yrandiflora^ which they call the 
hi nya-hnnya or “ Hower of Howers’^ ; the nu*n have appareiitlv 
adopti'd tin* Malay head-uress, a small Jiandkerchief folded 
round the head, d’ho Sakarrans, in fight, wear a. ratlier hand- 
some tiara madt; of ratan and ornain(‘iited with scarlet cloth, 
tufts of hair di(;d red, shells, and the ])liiines of the Argus 
plieasant. TIn»ir arms, from tin; wrist to tin; <*lhow, are coveri'd 
with rings made of brass- wire, about ^tli of an inch in thick- 
ness. Stranger still, tlie lobe* of the ear is horerl with a large hole, 
into which an; inserted as many as (> or 7 brass rings, thr; outer- 
most of which is a}H»nt 4 inches in diameter; and tin; wliole of 
the rim of the ear ir. piojced with a ruunher of h()lt*s into 
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which siimller brass rings are insertod : — I have counted 
as iiiany as )iiiie of* these smaller rings in one ear. The 
woman w(*ar the arnih^ts, but not tlie rings in their ears; 
^sup})lying tludr place, liowcwer, with liaiidsoiiie earrings, of 
gohf vv4i(3n it can be aff‘ord(Ml. It would be amusing to 
him who fidt incliiKMl to b<^ the .Democritus of your sex to 
o])serve how |>r('.valent its follies are ; tin? practise of tight lacing 
was a barbarism, 1 thought, contined to civilized p(»ople; 
imagira) then my surprise to me(?t with it in the fon^sts of 
Borneo ! Tin* Sakarran women surround their waists with 
))ainted hoojis of ratan, and even brass wire and chains, till 
tli(‘y attain as wasp-like an appeanince as is the ambition of 
6i(‘ belle of an ]'hiro])ean ball-room. All these ornaments 
laid asid(? whenever one of a fiimily happens to die, 
and th(‘ mourners cannot r(‘sunu‘ them till a human liead 
has b(‘(m tak<‘Ti. Whether as an offering to the Manes of tlu' 
dead, ora sacrifice to the spiritual agencies which are believed 
to b(* th(‘ cans(‘ of evil, sickness, and death, is more than I 
can say, and mon‘ I iMdiove than tlu‘ Dyaks tlumiselves 
know ; Cor ladiig without a ])ri(‘sthood and written language 
they have lost all detinitem‘ss of l)eli(d'. 

Wh(‘U ipuslioned about tludr practice of takiiig human 
heads^ tin* Dyaks giv<^ niost vague, ami (‘ven contradictory, 
n*asons !<)]• tliis strange practice — a jeacticci wiiich has Ix'en, 
at all tinu's pn-\alent mah r \arioo.s njodliications among 
many races of bar))arians, and especiaily r'‘markahh' among 
llie .\ortli American imlians, who, for tiu' skull, substitute 
lli(* more convenient and portable seal}) as a tro})hy of the 
sacritice of* a human life V Some cont(!nt themselves with 
assigning the custom of' their peo])le as a sufficient rt‘ason for 
following this mnnhaoiiN practice*; oth(*rs build their ho}>es of 
future hapj)iness — and even existence after d<*ath — on the 
slaughlt'i* of at h‘ast on(‘ of tlieir fellow-creature^s. The war- 
rior believers that tin* s|)irits of llu* slain will attend him in 
his |>lac(^ of abodi* aft(‘r death, and in ///,y Valhala and l^lysian 
hunting grounds minist(T to his want-^ and contribute to his 
ha|)f>iiiess ; once — l>ut once only — I lu'ard it said that the 
Dyak who had faih'd to take a head would at death jierish 
altogether. Strange, this universal shn^iking from annihila- 
tion ; Htraiig(T still, that what wild and savage men thus sedu- 
lously seek to j)revenl, should he the ardent desire of the civil- 
ized and tlu^ self- wise, — the E))icnrean, the Sadducee, and 
the Buddhist. Dtluu's again a|)}K'ar to look uj')on the slaugliter 
of a human b(*ing as a s|M:*cies of human sacrifice, whereby 
malevolent spiritual agencies are to bea|)peased or benevolent 
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OIK'S proj)itiatod. For, in times of siekness, or in case of the 
(loath of a inoinbor of a family, the Dyaks do their utmost 
to obtain a head ; and in their endeavours to do so are content 
to go thron^h much privation and liardsliip ; in the latter 
case the family cannot lay aside its mourninf>- till one of them 
has returned with success from the war-})atli. If it be r(*ally 
the cas(^ that this practice is coniu'ch^d with the idea of sacri- 
fice, what a remarkable ]iroof is it of tin* extensive prevahmce 
of that myslerious doctrine, and of the consciousiu^ss of the 
loss of the pi imal j)rivile£^e of inttTcourse with tin* Civator, and 
of the iK'ed of a piac'idar ofli'riniir — and that the riclu'st wliich 
man can make — to rmiiove this hindorance to the communion 
of hims('lf with his Maker. Hut so ent»rain(‘d in their nature 
is this practice, that it is not only blended with tlu* ]1\ ak’s hope's 
and idt'as ol' futurity, hut also closely int(*rwov(‘n with his social 
life. Tin' ricln'St lands in the neighbourhood of a tribe are 
coiisidt'red as national pro]>t‘rty, and no tnaii obtains a share 
of tlnun until he has an ('iiemy's In'ad to show as a ])roofof his 
couraj^t'. ?sor is this all ; a Sakarran Lx'auty will not dei<rn to 
rec<dv(_* the advance's of her admirer until he has, in a similar 
maniK'r, ((ualilied himself for Inr love; ainl that tiu're may Ixj 
no mistake <»f in'i- nn'aninn*. sin' will row lu'r lov(*r to the 
iieii'-hboui'liood of tin* < jn*nn<‘s' countr\’ and se( him a-.<ljorf', 
t('llini;- him not to sec* In'r liiee a^ain (ill In* lays at In'r f‘e('t a 
human head as a. proof of his ju’owess and a trophy of his 
success. (And yet stranj^’e to say — lln'st^ j)eople are in 
friendly and social intercours(*, kind am! ecntle.) Jdnis s(Mit 
forth, the <*andidate for matrimony will for days and vv<*(*ks 
follow the trail of liis linman ^ame, or lie in ambusli near Ins 
('nemi(*s’ farms, siilisistln”^, when his small stock of rict* im 
H nish(Ml, on such fruit as In* can find in the for(*st, or (wen on 
the bark and leaves of trees, olb*n retnrniiii*’ too froiii an uii- 
siiccessfiil foray, a pale and emaciated beinj^, tin* vt'ry ^host 
of his former self. If, how(*ver. by force or craft he has suc- 
(‘('(‘ded in his jnirpose. he lian^i's about his neck his victim's 
yet warm and n’ory head, ami by the shortc'st ways and with 
the £iTea,t<*st sjX't^d hastens hoim*. where llt^ is welcomed with 
danc(‘ and fi ast, while tln^ lu'ad is plac<*d in a case* of open 
wicker work ornamentt'd with rc'd hair and cloth, and hung' 
up to dry over one of the finjs in tlui great hall, in many a 
one of which Ijave I counted more than thirty human skulls, 
tb(‘ ghastly tokens of the pn'sent rule of cwil over the fair 
regions of Borneo. Some* tribes, it is true, bav<* given up this 
fearful practice, but among others it ])revails to a great ('\- 
tent, to which the only limit to be hopeil for is to be soiighl 
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in tln^ inHiioMcc! of Christianity ; but long will it bo, I fbaj% 
b(‘f ()!'(" it can exercise tliat power. Almost the first sound an 
infiint recognis('s is tin* peculiar beat on tlio drum which 
^iccoin|){ini(\s the vvar-dauce of triuiiijdi, comiuornorative of a 
taken head ; and I liave seen the tiny fingers of speeclil(‘ss 
infancy mechanically beat time to tliat dialiolical sound. The 
(‘ar of marv(dling boyhood is charmed by wild and thrilling 
leg(‘nds of the daring decMis of his ancestors, and the narra- 
tiv(? of the excitiunent of the cliasi', where man — an (upiai in 
stratagem aiul knowlc'dge — is tlie warrior’s (juarry ; and wlien 
youth and manhood hav(‘ succeeded, and wdth increased 
stnmgth has also cotikj a stoc*k of hitherto unknown feelings 
and emotions, the Idandishnnmts of beauty, the incmitives of 
Timliition, and tin* honors of fam<‘, spur on the Dyak in his 
can'or of — in his ojiinion — (Uinobling slaughter. J)o sickm'ss 
and calamity gallw'i- around him ? 'I'h(‘ spirits of tin* slain are 
his aid in his contest with the amial ))owers of evil ; and 
wh(‘n ag(‘ has <limiued the fire of his eye and numbed tlie 
vigour of his arm, lie (‘an still by tlu! history of Ids life, 
tlmugli no molt' by his (‘xainple, train up the young to a 
sindlar care(‘r, as they gather around tlu^ evening fire aliove 
whi(!h moulder tiu' lihastly trophi(‘s of many a deed of blood. 

A •similar indeflidtmn^ss pervades the religious system of 
the JJyaks — if s\stem it (‘an he called Scunc* unequivocally 
]»roh‘ss lh(*ir hi'Ki' i’ ill vnv S.jprenic Jicliig, the Cremator and 
Pnsm vc'r of all things, und(*r whom are a number of spi- 
rits, ttnd bad, wlio are ('ver activ(j in the eoiiceriis of 

man. This, their (iod, th(‘y call />o^dm ami names 

wliicli ai'e, I think, comu'ch'd with Hindu mythology ; the 
form<‘r, Jhitara, Marsdeu, in the valuable Introduction to bis 
Malay (Tramniar, does not hesitate to consider equivalent to 
th(i Jlindii term Am/dm ; and is not there a close resein- 
l4auce b(‘tw('eu Jovata and Demtd^. It is not at all unlikely 
that at some long jiast p(*riod there was much intercourse 
between Borm^o and the mdglibouring island of Java; — 
indeed it is very probable that the Dyaks, at least those on 
the sea coast, are not tin* aborigines of Borneo, but a foreign 
race, perliajis deriving its origin from the (heat Malayan Pen- 
insula, som(^ of the wild tribes of which they are said 
to resemble greatly in appearancje, costume, and manners. 
If they came from the West, what is more possible than that 
tb(y should have, in tlujir course towards the East, be- 
come acquainted wdtli Sumatra and Java, and the religious 
systtun there dominant before the thirteenth and fourteemth cen- 
turies wdiicli witnessed the first apfu'arance of Malioinedan- 
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isili ill tlio liastern Archipelago ? The traces of J line! u oc- 
l•IlpaIlcv are less discernible in Sumatra than in Java; but 
ill tlie latter island, tlu're are niiiiierons remains of Hindu 
ti'ijiples and idols, and the Sanscrit terms abounding* in 
the Court language, the tradition which deduces the ge- 
n(,‘alogy of tlie sovereigns from Ikitara Wlsnu^ the Hindu 
names by vvhicli citi<*s, districts, mountains, and rivers an^ 
still called — all bear indubitabh' testimony to the form<*r 
existence of a d(*t‘|>ly-seated and widely-extended Hindu 
domination. What improbability is thiu*(* of. its infiuenci* 
having been felt evmi in Borneo.^ The only Hindu remains 
yet discovered in tht‘ mughbourhood of Sarawak is a mu- 
tilated bull carved in stoiu*, of which, however, siifficimit re- 
mains to show that it is an imagi* of tin' sacri'd bull of Siiivir. 
liut I am not without ho])e that the former existence of 
a connection betwi'en Born<M> and India will lie (*stahlished 
wlu'ii more is known of the language and customs of tin* 
Dyaks. But to return from this dignvssion. While some 
acknowliMlgo one Suprmiie Being, otlu'rs replace him by an 
inlinite numb(*r of spiritual existiunres, both good ami evil, 
who pi'rvatle all nature — there Ixung, to use the \ ery expression 
of the Dyaks, sjiirits of the hills and spirits of tin? vales, 
spirits of tin? rivers and spirits of tin' air — who arc ('ugag('d 
in a continnal contest, the scene of whlcli is this world, 
the powers of Nature, and tin? fortnin's of ma?ii. l lenef* they 
resort to sacrifices (generally of poultry and pigs) ainl ma- 
gical rites and incantations to ajipease the (‘vii, and propitiati' 
the good spirits ( antu who warn their vvorshipp(?rs of 
coming evil by dreams and om(?ns. Tin? immortality of the 
soul appr?ars to be a tenet generally ln?ld, but cliaracit'risc'd by 
the same vagueness : for some bi'lievo that the soul after 
death will go to a place of eit}n?r siiftering or lia}»pint‘ss accor- 
ding to the tenor of the life it h'd wdiile in the body ; others 
again s(?em to think that it will b(» iminberod among the large 
body of spirits, and share with tlnmi in their interference in 
liiiman affairs ; some individuals again bold a modificatiou of 
the doctrine of the ineternpsycliosis ; a (yliii'f on the Sakarraii 
river has a tame boa-constrictor which he says contains the 
soul of Jiis father. Among the Dyaks in fact is seen in all 
its fulness the effect of the want of a written character and 
tlie absence of a priesthood ; — without the former means of 
preserving their ancestral faitli in greater purity than tradition 
can ever ensure, and destitute of a body of men who by 
licreflitary or sacerdotal descent would have ensured the un- 
changing preservation of a religious system and creed — the* 
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l)yaks liavo lost, with the knowledge of their origin, all ^ 
iiiteness of belief; each man seems to have a faith of his own, 
for wliieh lie is indehtod to early impj-essioiis, external influ- 
euees, or the (•oiij<M.*tiires of his own iniud. 

1 liifve before' said that tlu' Dyaks live toiretla'r in commu- 
nities, th() size of wbi(di <lepefids in a ^reat measure on the 
hannoMy of their members, and the fi'rtility of the ina^hbour- 
in**- land. Kach of thes<^ is governed by a chief called tlu* 
Oranff'kaiffi (litf'rally rich man) who has tlie internal govern- 
ment of’ his littl(! state, and the powi'r of makiiiG^ jH'ace and 
war; his office is ])ai-t!y h(‘reditarv, and jmrtly elective ; th(^ 
former, inasnincli as I he (‘blest son ‘^enei’ally siu'cecals the 
fatln'r; th(‘ latter, as tluj tribe has tin' power of settin»^ aside 
th(‘ h('ir-a])))arent, if Ik' is iinpopnlar, for some mon? favoured, 
or inor(‘ inlfnential member of tlu'ir (‘ommonw(‘alth ; in sncli 
cases they are mostly inffnenced in th(‘ir (dioice by braverv 
in war, ability in council, and wealth, which may eJiabb' tliei]* 
(Jliief 1o maintain be(romini>* bosjiitalily. liis ])ower in ruling 
is great, but .s(‘](lom tyrannical or ai'bitrary, as he must govern 
according to (‘.stablished custom, and is suffichently ludd in 
ch(‘ck by tlu' piivilrge bis ?jeo])b‘ liavi' of at any time leaving 
him. Where then* is a lord paramount, as in the territory 
of Sarawak, ('very Oramj-haua is answi'rable to the chief 
rider for tiie ordor and jx aceablen ’<s ol his trihi*, and tiu' 
liavinmit ol’ tie ir anii:u,u t»'ibnte, and is at any time rmnov- 
able in casi* of mal- adiohnstralion : — in fact, Washington 
Irvoig’s desci'iption id’ an Arab Slieikli mev, with but little 
ciiange, be ajjjilii'd to a Dyak chief llis uliice, tbongb con- 
tiiined for many generations in tlu' same fiimilv, was not 
strictlv hereditary ; but de|)('nd(*d iijum th<' good-will of the 

tribt' Ifis power too was liniiti'd, and dejiended iijion 

jiis personal nu'rit, and ilu* confidence reposed in him. llis 
])rerogativ(' consisted in h‘a.ding bis trilu' against the enemy 
.... and in receiving and ent('rtainiiig strangers of notm Yet 
(n en in these and similar privileges Ik' was conn oiled by the 
opinions and inclinations of lii.s ])eoplc.’' 

I do not think that the Dyaks on the N. W. coast of 
Borneo are the al)origines of the Island ; if they are, they 
must have been long since greatly improved by intercourse 
with Java, Siimiitra, or some other neighbouring country 
’which had made some progress in civilization. My reason 
for this opinion is, the great difference between them and 
the Dyaks who are to be found inland ; not only are they 
far superior to the latter ip spirit, intelligence, and progress, 
but arc also a much finer made set of men, and differ in 
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some of’ their customs ; — for instance^ the inland Dyaks Iftiru 
their dead, their countrymen on the sea-board use the rites 
of sepulture. Further, althouf;:h all arc comprehended by 
the Malays under the common name Dyak, yet the more 
civilized tribes to Im found alonj^ the coast love to caK them- 
selves Orartg-Uiuty Men of the Sea, ami almost use ‘‘ Dyak^^ as 
a term of reproacli for tlic others. I have heard a Muradauf^ 
Dyak, when asked about one from the interior, say, “ Oh ! 
he is only a Dyak’^ (it a Orantj Dyak sahaja). This differ- 
ence extends even to lauf^uai^c ; the Sea Dyaks use a jzreat 
number of Malay words — words, too, Avhich enter into daily 
life and common use, such as tire, water, &c., — and find some 
difficult}’ in understanding^ the tribes inland, avIio have adopted 
a much smaller number of INlalay words, the orij^in of 
which is obvious from the manner in which tliey are used. 
Whether these IVfalay words are radical to tin; Dyak lan- 
guage, or have suppli('d the place of those tluit were so, re- 
mains to be ascertained ; but 1 think that M boi more of 
their language is known., much light will be thrown on Malay 
itself, the basis of which, accor<ling to Marsdcui, is the 
great Polynesian language prevailing, in various dial(.‘cts 
marked by strong I’eatnres of affinity, throughout tJie Archi- 
pelago, from New’ Guinea in tin' East to Madagascar in the 
West; and even extending, though with less marked resem- 
blance, among the islands of tlic Pacific. 

1 have I fear already wearied you by this long letter, but 
must trespass a little further on your patience witli some 
meutiou of the ( 'liurch in Borimo, its presemt state, and fu- 
ture prospects. The interest felt in ICngland for the settle- 
ment of Sarawak, and tin? op])ortuiiity it affVmled for the in- 
troduction of the Gospel into Borneo, led to llie formation 
of an association for the purpose of sending out and main- 
taining a Mission there. The Bev. F. T. M^Dougall, the 
first, and for some time the only Anglican Clergy Jnan in 
Borneo, reached Sarawak in the middle of 1848, and com- 
menced operations by building atffiuich and Mission-house, 
and opening a boarding and day school, tlic former for the 
education of Christian children. In Decernfier, 1850, your 
Metropolitan, when on visitation at Singapore, proceeded to 
Sarawak, and consecrated the Church, which had by that 
time been finished, and named after St. Thomas, the Apostle 
of the East. It is constructed, like all the other buildings 
in this part of the world, entirely of wood, and consists 
of a nave with two side aisles, and a belfry at the west 
end : the font is a very large clam shell, of elegant shape. 
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and of a beautiful pearly white. Service is performed daily, 
moruiu^ and everiitij:^, in English and Chinese, and on Sun- 
day evenings in Malay also. The Chinese congregation 
numbers about twelve, and there are at present twenty- 
five'iirthe boarding school, seven girls and eighteen boys. 
In the beginning of 1851 the Mission was strengthened by 
the appointment of the Itev. W. Chambers, who has since 
been located among the Sakarran Dyaks ; and still more, a 
few months ago, by the arrival of two other clergymen, 
(maintained by the Society for the Propagation of the Gos- 
pel,) one of whom is to j)roceed to Lundu, the head -quar- 
ters of a powerful tribe to the West of Sarawak. Is there 
not something radically wrong in the plan of our Missions ? 
How is it that the means used are so greatly disproportion- 
ate to the masses they are intended to act on ? That men 
are i‘or years hd’t single-handed, without the aid, encourage- 
ment and eonnsel of colleagues, to carry on such an ardu- 
ous work as tliat of Missions confessedly is V Not so was 
it in primitive ages, wlicn iUnne sent tlie Apostle of Eng- 
land at head of twice twenty companions; nor in Apos- 
tolic times, when St. Paul always had a Silas or a Timothy to 
accompany him in his juurneys ; and, when our Lord Him- 
self sent IbrtJi Ilis Apostk^s, He sent them not singly hut 
by twos. Another eiTtu* which 1 think characterizes modern 
Missionary operations is th • attempt to plant the Church in 
a mutilated state. WhoT' the Borneo Missi<m was com- 
merced, it was pro[)osed to appoint a Bishop over it as soon 
as |)()ssible. Five years iiave cla])sed since that Mission quit- 
ted ihe shores of England, and now, when the Society for the 
Propagation of the (jo.speI, by setting apart t.o,000 from its 
Jiiljiiee Fund towards tlie endowment of a bishopric for 
Jiorneo, has hastened the acconijilishmcnt of that event, 
some high in authority in the Churcli object, I am informed, 
to the present extension of the Episcopate to Borneo, on the 
plea that the number of the clergy there docs not at pre- 
sent call for or warrant the appointment of a Bishop. Mis- 
erable, short-sighted policy ! When will the Church of 
England learn to put forth her strength in all its fulness, 
and to use her Master’s gifts, instead of letting them lie 
unemployed as if they were buried in the earth ? Shall the 
Church alone be sent forth in a fragmentary, unorganized 
form, without discipline and government, while the systems 
of man are established in all the completeness which can be 
given them ? Who ever h^.ard of an army without a leader 
or an embassy without a head ? — Truly, “ the children of this 
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world arn in their "eucratioii wiser than the children ol 
liglit.’^ Let us learn even fVoin them, if wc wdll not follow the 
example of earlier days, which saw^ St. Augustine Metro- 
politan of J'iUglaud within a year of his laudin^. How can 
we hope for God's blcssini; when wc neglect His ’gifts — 
how expect success when wc reject the means He has given 
us to ])e used ? 

As regards the futures prospects of the Church, there is much 
ground for hope. The absence of the distiiudions ol‘ caste, 
and of the opposition of an hereditary priesthood, has been 
already dwelt on by the supporters of the Mission as favour- 
able and encouraging (dreumstanees, which remhu’ success in 
Borneo more promising than in India, where the two abovc- 
natried pow'crful op])onents are arrayed against the Gosj)e]*. 
moreover, the siinplieity of the Dyak character, its freedom 
from great vices, tlic respect tliev have for ljuro])eaus, and 
their habits and systcuns, — all these 1 think ar(! facts wdiich 
justify a ho])c of success, ihit, at the sanu.' time, there 
are some eircumstaiicc's which caution iis against f,oo san- 
(/nine an ex[)ectati(m ; such is the prevailing priietiee of 
head-liuntiug, foi’ the al»an(lonmcnt of which years, if 
not generations, will, T fear, l)e jaujuirc'd. Fm’tliei’, for- 
bearance and pati(’nc(? must attemd the first ctforis at 
conversion ; wc wlio have ])crn Cdiristians almost from 
our very bii’tli — ‘‘ we wlioni the Spirit ‘has pi’eventerl 
from the first dawunngs oi’ infant conseioiisness, we to whotn 
tlie Apostles' ('i’e(H] has been as bonseliold words, and 
the Denni a daily soug" — w-o sliould not, I tliink, be justi- 
fied in requiring from aged neophytes all tlnrse actions, dis- 
])Ositions, and feelitigs, wliich are generally (a^nsidered as eri- 
terions of a high static of sj)irituality — an advancecl ])rogrcss 
in vital ndigion — hnt which so few, even of those wdio from, 
their youth have )>e(‘n Cliristians, attain to; — nay, how 
7nany even of tlic best rcjalize the fact that our citi::emhyj 
(TToAfrtu/crt) Heaven?" — Jlemember further that those 

witli whom we liavt^ to do can scarcely bo said to have any 
religion; their ancestral faith lias died aw^ay, and even the 
doctrines of natural religion retain but a very weak hold on 
their minds ; here, as in Hinduism and Mahoincdanisin, there 
ar(' no high, tliough pervert'd truths, which can be used 
as auxiliaries in teaching our religion; the most rudimen- 
tary ideas of our faith have to he inculcated ^Ginc upon line, 
hcr(‘ a litth' and tlicre a little." Is it easy for him to bow’ 
iu adoration, wlio never bent tba knee liefore any slirine 
whatever? For liim to use the voice of supplication who 
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ti(;v(‘r from ii motlier^s lips loariit to lisj) his infant prayers ^ 
And as i)atience, so also conciliation must cliaractt^rize onr 
first cff'orts. The Dyak opinions eoncerniii" a world of 
spirits oHcr an instance in which this may he practised to 
a j^reat extent, and, J think, with much advantage. Similarly 
with some of their customs ; seed-time and harvest, for 
instance, are with the Dyaks times of rejoicing — a rejoicing 
blended Avith religions feelings and religious o1)servances ; 
might not these, which are at present marred by error, be 
hallovvcfl by the truths of revelation ? — Especially seeing that 
o]ir religion is eminently a social one, and approves and 
sanctions the amenities of life. Further, the Dyak, like all 
semi-barbarons races, is fond of, and pays great attention 
• o emblems and symbols. This surely might be encouraged 
and made use of with much advantage. Why may he not 
learn to look on the splendid constellation of the Sontiierii 
Cross, — Avhicli gleams above the dark masses of bis primeval 
forests, while the broad surface of his magnificent rivers 
reflects “ its brillianeo in tremulous slcc]),’^ — as a glorious 
witm^ss to tlie religion which he is called on to receive ? Is 
this superstition? Tlie stars in their courses have ere iioav 
liorne witness to Him whost' birth Avas luTaldcd by a star; 
and Nature is, to those a> ho read lier aright, eloquent of 
her God. — 

Hut enough, for ilu piC.. ant; so adieu, and believe mo to 
he, 

Your^s very fndy, 

Kiu niMi, Fi lo Kalamantan. 'AA//r»/r. 

Sovemhery 1852 . 
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IV. 

NOTES ON BOOKS AND PROCEEDINGS IN THE EDUCATIONAL 
DEPARTMENT OF BENGAL.* 

It was, wo tiiid, assorted some lew years ago, in a s6ieu- 
tilic East India Director’s Memoir to the Statistical Society 
of London, that should the seeds of knowledge Avhich we 
arc sowing in this land ripen to a general and luxiirious 
harvest, we shall leave a monument with which those of 
Ashoka, Chandra Goopta, and Shah Jehan, or any other 
Indian I’oteiitate, must sink into iiisigniticanee. And the 
remark, though immediately suggested by a review of the 
triumpliant success of the Medical College of Calcutta, is 
fairly extensible over a rniudi wider range. For although wt 
are far from tliiukitig that our appliances for tin; education 
of the Hindu peo[)le are either so extensive as they ought 
to be, or made the most of according to their capalnlities ; 
and although we arc of opinion that there arc imperfections, 
both of system and of routine, iu the standard mod(*s of edu- 
cation in several of our Schools and C’ollogos, grave enough 
to prevent their being, as they are designed and ought to 
be, centres from wbieli refinement, cnliglitenmeut and in- 
telligeneo sliouid radiate over tln^ land, yet \v(j gratKifiilly 
acknowledge tliat, even as tb(‘v are, th('var(‘ monuments of 
the greatness ami l>cnelic(mce of the British Empire in 
the East, Avliieli no convulsions of the future can (‘ver 
sweep away. 

To justify tijis opinion, we are convinced tliat nothing 
could he necessary lieyoud the iiitroduetion of a moderately 
acute interpreter of habits and physiognomy, from one of 
tlie ancient and iinrmal seats of Oriental learning, to a general 
class-room in any oiu' of' the Government Colleges in Jhm- 
gal or tli(^ Ncu’tli West. Advocating, as we profess to do, 
a due o])s(‘rvam’(.‘ of the treasures of wisdom and of know- 
ledge Avhieh have been excogitated by the Hindu mind and 
expecting the speediot furtherance of true enlightenment 
from the destruction, by fair and promising processes of 


* liF.poitTs OK PuHLic Insthijct ION, Bengal and North Western 
Brorhices. 18155 - 52 . 

A llEviEW ON Public Instruction in the Bengal Presidency, from 
I8H5 io 1851. liv .1. Kf.hr, m. a., Principal of 11 ooqhiy College ; Part 
1. 1852 : iV»7 II. 1853. ‘ ‘ ^ 

Various Paummilkts, Printed for the use of the Benares College Oy 
order of God A’. IP. 7’. 1818 1853. 
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reasoning, of the fanciful theories in which that wisdom lies 
immured, and the establishment of a harmony, to whatever 
extent that can be established, between the results of East- 
ern investigation, and of the sounder, if not the subtler dis- 
ciplined of the West, we shall not incur the hazard of being 
numbered among those who would lead an onslaught 
against the purely Indian DUlaskalcia. Ikit, nevertheless, 
we feel that they are not the Schools from which industry, 
intelligence, and ])rogress can he expected to emanate. We 
arc as sensible as most ])eoplo of the peenliar value of dog- 
matic teaching, aiul of the correctness which may l)o cx])ect- 
cd to sn})orveiie upon scholastic excu’cises in established 
trains of thought, provided these bo regarded as instruments 
for advaneement, not as limits, beyond AvUicli all indepen- 
dent scuMitinv is not merely idh; but prol'anc. Ihit when 
the toaelier’s fnnetions are transacted upon the principle that 
the theories which he propounds claim, both from himself and 
bis disci[)les, tlie most exact submission and implicit credence ; 
that uj)on tlunn all tlie ofli(!Cs of reason and of judgment must 
be abandoned, and that beyond them every motive to investi- 
gation ceases, ihc extremest evils, botli of lethargy and su- 
pereiliousTicss, beconni inevitable. Tlienceforward it is not 
witliirt the range of ])ossihility that there be the same, in- 
deed it is scarcely presmin ;a)le that there (tan, in any large 
n\imber of iiistfinecs, l.c an^ ot that energy and enthusiasm 
Avhich is intelligible n the countenances of professors and 
eiev«;.-s whose relations are understood to subsist accordant- 
ly wi(h the sound(‘r plans of discipline a\ hicli liave been trans- 
ferred from the West(‘rn Schools. Ilowtiver desira])le it 
may be — (and we hold it; very desirable) — that Colleges of 
Oriental learning be maintained as “ classical spots to which 
tlie ])liilosophical ciupnrer may resort for the resolution of 
his difheuUies,^^ yet absolutely, and upon their own merits 
as places of normal education — (and such, it will be gene- 
rally admitted that, in the present state of India, all 
our Colleges should in a great raeasare be) — the. little ex- 
perience which we ourselves have had corroborates Mr. 
Lodge's Report of 1845, that the Pundits and Moonshees 
who do not understand English are almost worthless, unable 
to teach a class, or to keep one in order by themselves ; they 
take one boy at a time in the common native w'ay, and 
whilst he reads a line or two, the rest do what tliey like. 
If the boys are all present or not the Pundit does not care, 
and if tliey do not say the^r lessons of their own accord the 
Pundit will not ask them.'' 
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Such experiments, then, under really competent direc- 
tion, as that oil which Dr. Ballantyne is engaged at Benares, 
wc regard as of the highest ini])ortanee and interest. The 
Hillers of a people not ignorant or simple — as Mr. Thomason 
happily remarked in his oration on the openings of the 
New Colliige in that great city — hut ])o.ssessed of a philoso- 
phy which wc cannot ignore, our duty is to reclaim those 
treasures of thouglit, and precision, and subtilty, which they 
have misused, and to devote tln ni to the highest purposes. 
And what, method can we d( \ise for tliis end, except the edu- 
cation of a class of scholars, who shall add to an exact ac- 
quaintance with the Oriental disciplines, such a knowledge of 
the methods 2 )arsiied, and the results achieved in the Schools 
of the West, as shall signalize them, among their ow\i 
countrymen, liotli as men who have extricated tiiemselves 
from the trammels ol’ an (exclusive system, and whose large 
range of information must tend in time to denote them as 
the safer guardians of the common weal tli of intellect 
111 tlie proper place we sliall endeavour to indicate with 
moi'C minuteness the nuthods winch Dr. Ballantyne has 
pursued, and to pass our ow n opinion, iiotli on their adap- 
tation to his ends, and on the critiidsm which they have 
been met l)y. At ])rc>en1 il is .snlliciinit that wc ^five in 
onr adlicj’cncc in this g(‘nt‘ral wav to the principh; of culti- 
vating to the fullest extent possible that 'development of 
genius in tlie more erudite alumni oi‘ our Oriental Colleges, 
whicli will induce a comparison between the systems and 
the interpi'ctations of aneient India and of modern lOurope. 

We agree then, so lar, with Mr. I). F. M/Jjcod, (whose 
opinion vvi^ hnd expressed in an important Minute in the 
Beport on Public Jnstrnctiou, N. \V. P. An: 1818-49,) that 
the accomplishment of piirjiosiis due almost entirely to tlie 
independent suggestion of the present Principal of the 
Ihniares College, is the link wanting in the chain, in order 
that the cllccts of all our instructional ajiparatus may be 
infused into the mass, through the instrumentality of wliat 
is (at least iu Benares, and probably througliout India, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the great European 
marts) its most influential portion, the class of Pundits. In 
the cities of the North-West, as compared wdth Calcutta 
and Bombay, the Brahman population has lost but little of 
its importance and influence; and although every year a 
deeper interest than before appears to be excited towards 
the learning of the West, it must he owned that the range of 
subjects ill wliom the anxiety for the study of English pre- 
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ponderates is far more limited, and that the results of such 
study shew themselves far less manifestly in the bulk of the 
people. Indeed, l>elievin<^ to the fullest extent what the 
American Bishop, McKosky, said so well on a late and great 
oceasicm before tlie Propagation Society in St. PauPs Cathe- 
dral, that the language common to his people and to ours 
will, eventually, become the language of the whole W'orld, we 
are far more satisfied that for many years at least, and per- 
haps for generations to come, the only resource for inocula- 
ting the people of the North-Western Provinces of India 
with the scientific and philosophical disciplines of the West, 
is by the aid of men who, having imbibed some relish for exact 
investigation, through the instrument of their own philoso- 
phievs, may be induced, first to indulge on sounder principles 
their taste for research and observation, and then to publish 
the result of their enlarged enquiries to the people, through 
the vernaculars. The idea cannot be for a moment entertain- 
ed by one who has had any experience of the state of igno- 
rance and the degradation of’ intellect which prevails through- 
out the masses in India, and the selfish interests which 
limit the range of what science and philosophy has been 
systematized in the native Schools to that comparatively 
limited number of the priestly caste who dedicate themselves 
to the Shasters, tliat the languages currently spoken in the 
country are, aP preseni , at all available for the construction 
of exact compilations. At ^he same time the difficulties of 
tlie Sanscrit language arc so considerable; the length of years 
requisite to acquire any tolerable mastery of it, according 
to the old regime, is so incompatible with the duties of all 
except the professionally literate ; and, moreover, the entrance 
to its adyta being still so vigilantly guarded, that no natural 
superiority of endowment, or disposition for research, can 
conciliate the smallest favour from its Schoolmen, without 
the additional advantage of a birthright to the Schools ; it 
seems vain to hope that it can ever be, for all its wonderful 
capabilities, the instrument for diffusing the treasures of 
European investigation through the multitudes more or less 
available for education in them, and yet who can never, ex- 
cept in event of revolutions difficult to contemplate within 
any limitable period, obtain any access to them through the 
English language. The only method left, then, if a class of 
literature is to be prepared corresponding to that which has 
place in the middle and higher Seminaries of Europe, and 
of a nature to recommend^ itself to the vast majority of that 
already considerable and constantly increasing number who 
appreciate the penalties of ignorance, in the less Anglicized 
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districts, and would be ready to enlist themselves as disci- 
ples under any plan, the difficulties of which might not seem 
absolutely insurmountable, is to enrich the current lan- 
guages through their living and fostering parent, the 
Sanscrit, by the agency of accomplished men, familiar both 
with its own pliability and with the Western sciences and 
nomenclatures ; and to introduce the results of their labours 
to the study and the co-opcratioii of students capable of 
transferring thcni into the several vernacular dialects. 

To the preparation of a class of scholars thus qualified, the 
resources of the Benares Sanscrit College are, and have 
been for some time, we believe, very considerately direct- 
ed. In the Session of 1848-19, a course of lectures was 
prepared in Sanscrit ^Svith a view to lay down the plan of 
a cyclopaedic body of instruction, and in some degree to 
pave the way for the easier preparation of a systematic set 
of works, i)y ascertaining experimentally what technical terms 
were already available in the Sanscrit, and what terms are 
best fitted to convey the meaning, in cases where the novelty 
of the sulqeci as regards the language and the notions of the 
Pandits necessitated the devising of new terms.'' These 
lectures contained a very brief, but still a comprehensive, 
sketch of the subdivisions of human knowledge ; and consider- 
able ingenuity appears to us to have been aj)plied in arranging 
them so ns, in the smallest practicable cuin{)ass consistent 
with the fyreservation of the thread of discourse, to draw out 
the availabilities which the Sanscrit element possesses for tlic 
enunciation of an exoteric technicology. We are pleased 
to obseiwa? that they have called forth the commendation 
botli of Mr. Monicr Williams, in the preface to his recent 
and invaluable Ihiglish and Sanscrit Dictionary, and of tiie 
learned Dr. Max Muller, who gives a pleasing commenda- 
tion of Dr. Ballantyiie's labours in the field of Sanscrit 
Philosophy, in a scholar-likc and thoughtful Essay on the 
Vaiseshica Doctrine of Kaiiiida published in the Zeitschrifi 
der inorgarddndischm GvSidlschaft. A great variety of sub- 
(Dr. Ballautyne's own enumeration of them will be 
found in the note below*) came under review; — all of them 
very briefly, but some, it is acknowledged, apparently with 
a degree of minuteness disproportionate to the compactness 

* 'fhe topics touched upon in these Lectures were -- Part 1 - Astronomy, 
lleofrraphy, Zoolocfy, Botany, Mineralogy, (leology, Chemistry Part ‘2 — 
Arithmetic, Algebra, Geometry, the Calculus, Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
P.ieuniaticB, Acoustics, Heat, Optics; — Part Metaphysics and Mental 
IMiilosophy, Formal Lo^ic ; — -Part 4 — Tht Philosophy of Investigation, 
Grammar, Khetoric, Ethics, Law, and History. The four parts are printed 
iu Sanscrit and English. 
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aimed at in other portions of the Lectures. Thus^ whereas 
the vast subjects of Astronomy, Geology, and Botany^ 
were each dismissed in a single page, some twenty were 
assigned to the Logical and JVl etaphysical disciplines. In ex- 
planation of the “ disproportionate brevity or prolixity with 
which the several subjects were respectively treated/’ it was 
observed that “ the information olfered was designed to be 
not so much complete in itself, as supplementary to that 
which the hearers were understood to be already in possession 
of.” We suspect, too, that one leading design in the construc- 
tion of the Sanscrit portion of these little books was to ex- 
ercise a very accomplish(‘d matbematical Pandit, on the 
staff of the Benares College, Bapu Deva Shastri, in the 
construction of equivalents for the European nomenclature 
of science ; and if so, naturally enough, a certain prominence 
was given to those departments which admit, to a greater or 
less extent, of mathematical expression. Any how, we are 
told that the success of the revising Pandit, to whom it is 
with great and laudable iiigcnnousness confessed that 
whatev(u' neatness of Sanscrit ex})ression may be discerned 
in any portion of these lectures is due,” was greatest in 
those sul)jc(M-s ivbicli l»e li.'ul actually studied in his native 
•Shask^rs ; whereas in sci<'tn.*es les^ familiar to, or wholly 
unstudied liy him, he lailcib corn jiara lively. In order to meet 
tlie want wliiclr this fo st experiment seemed calculated not 
fully lo su) ply —[and \vhi^'b \n fact, to us, appears almost the 
oiilv want; — for we do net rely much on ■'hr utility of whole 
trt^alises on science, elaborated in ]>uro Sanscrit; and are of 
opinion that the construction of a consistent aiilT^homoge- 
neous teehnicology is tlie great tiling ; — to i>e fabricated by 
competent wrilerti (not framthiiors) into a body of vernacular 
expositions] — it oecurreil to Or. Ballantyne to investigate 
the six collections of Aphorisms promulgated in tlie great 
Schools of Hindu l^hilosophy ; — sentences, as he remarks, 
of oraeular lirevity, intended not merely to convey doctrine 
but to record it ; — and the reason which i eeommended this 
enquiry is stated to have been because only by tracing the 
development of Hindu thought, and of the terminology in 
which it clothes itself, can we hope completely to avoid all 
such mis-appropriation of terms as that which has, to a cer- 
tain extent, baffled all European attempts at translation in- 
to the Hindu dialects, wherever the subject of discussion 
transcended the palpable.” 

It is unquestionable, as Dr. Max Muller has observed, 
(Zeitsekrifl. B. vi. H. 1.* S. 2.) that this is one of the 
noblest undertakings on which the Sanscrit has for sotTTe 
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time had to congratulate itself ^ and that the complete work 
will be invaluable, not only to the Sanscrit philologist, but 
to the scientific public. It is also certain that a scholarly 
completion of so large a design, an edition of the Aphorisms 
of the six Darshanas or Schools of Hindu Philosophy, with 
commentaries and translatious, will entitle Dr. Ballantyne 
to a very high rank among the Orientalists of his age ; re- 
quiring as it docs, for its due execution, a mind perfectly 
well trained to habits of philosophical thought, and deeply 
imbued with a vast extent of learning ; and rarely expert 
in gathering up the dicta of diffuse and diserepaut commen- 
tators, and harmonizing their authority ; and conversant 
with the nice distinctions and characteristic shades of mean- 
ing which an accurate language expresses in secondary and 
tertiary predications, to an extent attainable only by long 
and successful cultivation of the philological habit. But 
Dr. Ballantyiie^s cast of mind is evidently congenial to 
enquiries of this nature ; and as we ourselves are among 
those who differ from him in his estimate of the availability 
of the Nyaya system as a Stand-point for the instruction of 
learned Hindus in the philosophical disciplines of Europe,* 
it is due to him that we confess that the ‘‘great ability, 
learning, and candour” of his expositions of the Hindu 
systems of philosopliv, have met tiicir deserved acknow- 
ledgement, even from those compelled to argtie against some 
of his conclusions. It is also due to him, from ourselves 
especially, before we commence our argument against those 

* very far misinterpret his cxjjressionci, we way inciudn Dr. 

Max Mliller among those agreeing in our misgivings on the practical purpose 
of Dr. Ballantyne’s appliance of the frame-work of the Nyaya philosophy. 
“ Es ist klar, ’ he writes, “ class die verschiedcneii Wissenschaften unseror 
cigenen Zeit in dieseni weitschiclitigen System leicht passende Ankiiupfungs- 
puncktc finden keinnen, wic diess Herr Ballantyne sehr geschiekt ausge- 
fiihrt hat. (fh die Jirahmanen tcelbuf damit •'Inver slnnden sind. Disci jUi- 
nen, wie die de.r Mathe.matik, Grammaiik, Chemie, Optiku. s. v. in ein Lehr- 
yebdude der Philosophie emyesefUarhUU zii sehen, ist eine andere Fraye. 
Das indischc System des Lehrens und I^irncns ist so kastenmUssig geoldnet, 
dass sio schwcrlieh solchc IJeliergriffe erlaiibon wiirdon. Herr Ballantyne 
wird diess jcdoch am beston selbst beurthcileii kiiunen, da er, in seilier 
Stellung als Principal des Sanscrit-College in Benares, in stetem Verkohr rnit 
indischen Gclehrten steht, und ea seine Hauptaufgabe ist, den Zdglingen 
seiner Anstalt die Vortheile europiiischer Bildung uiitcr Beibehaltung indi- 
schcr Formen raitzutheilen ” Admitted; — biu still is there one who will 
deny that the i»racticability,and the probability of the sucesaful issue, of such 
a plan of education, should be most carefully considered, before the resources 
of a great College be dedicated to its development ? Wc were entirely 
unaware that any opinion had been even thus gently signalized by T)r. 
M ullrr on thr* operations in the Benares College, when our own oritieism, 
proceeding, it will by and by he observed, (from quite another point of obser- 
vation, was complete ; — but we gather assurance from what he has recorded 
?hpat a thorough sifting of the whole project is indispensably necessary. 
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details of the plans pursued by him which do not commend 
themselves to our own judgment, that we mention the com- 
mendable activity/^ ascribed to him by Professor H. H. 
Wilson, ''as exhibited in connexion with the improvements 
of liTTfrivc education, under his intelligent and experienced 
supervision/’ But still we must remark that it would have 
appeared to us more after the manner of judicious authorship, 
if, having selected some one of the six collections of Apho- 
risms, with its illustrative commentary, he had brought a com- 
plete edition of it to something like a prospect of termination, 
instead of presenting us with a comparatively small portion 
of each of them, prior to the appearance of the second part 
of either.* To give an instance of what we mean : — the 
first portion of tlie Aphorisms of the Vedanta, the Nyaya, 
and the V^aiseshica philosophies were published " for the use 
of the Benares College hy order of Government N. W. P.” 
early in January 1851 — or, of the Vedanta, one quarter 
of one lecture ; — of the Nyaya, the first book of the com- 
mentated Aphorisms; — of the Vaiseshica, the first lecture. 
The original Sanscrit in all these fasciculi, (Aphorism and 
eoramentary) may ]»erhnps be equal to some sixteen or eigh- 
teen pages ; and the period of completion of the three 
works, supposing that a second portion of each be now 
ready for tlie press, and ilie voLunes advance to their 
termination, af; the same rate, inav be computed to be — 
twent v years hi nee. Tn the month of July, of the same 
year, the first section of the first book of the Aphorisms of 
the Mimansa, and their commentary, appeared ; and in 
September, the first book of the Aphorisms of TTie Yoga, 
with illustrative extracts from the commentary of Bhoja 
liaja. In January, 1852, a considerably larger, and very co- 
.piously illustrated fasciculus of the AplL risms of the Sfin- 
khya Philosophy appeared, altogether 158 pages, of which 
perhaps a third arc in the Sanscrit language. And early in 
the present year we received the second book of the Yoga 
Aphorisms. This, we readily confc.*;s, is extremely satisfac- 
tory. In the midst of various other labours, a great and 
interesting work is, it is very evident, being steadily pro- 
ceeded wdtli. We have already more or less of each set of the 
scholastic Aphorisms accessible to the Sanscrit student and 
the philosophical enquirer ; and w e say sincerely, most curious 
and researchfiil books they are, and of the highest interest to 

* .ru»t as wo learn from the Address of T')r. H. 11. Wilson to the Asiatic 
Society of liondon, from whieli^we have just quoted, that the text of the 
Mimansa Sutras, edited by Professor Goldstuckcr, is in progress at Ijcrlin. 
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those curious iu the doctrines of specuLative science. And 
when we add that, in addition to these, Dr. Ballantyne has 
presented ns, within the last four or five years, with editions 
of a convenient, though brief, text-book, in each of the three 
leading disciplines, and with a small portion of the two'logical 
treatises most popular in Bengal, we say enough to indicate 
our high appreciation of his diligent, and, as far as we can 
judge, successful labours in these abstruse investigations. 
But nevertheless, considering the uncertain tenure of life and 
health, especially in India, and the comparatively valueless 
nature of all fragmentary labours,* and the uncertainty 
whether another man could be found here with the extent of 
learning and of confidence which would enable him to con- 
tinue any one of the, at present, imperfect collections, wt; 
cannot, we think, be in error in supposing that it would have 
been more satisfactory to those interested in the speculative 
philosophies of India to have been in possession, at the pre- 
sent moment, of either (me of these sets of Aphorisms in a 
complete form, than of fragments of the several sets. 

And, to speak again of the experiment which the publi- 
cation of these Aphorisms is designed to expedite, the re- 
clamation to higher piirpovscs of Hindu precision and penetra- 
tion ; whereas the jjeriod of our possessing a complete 
apparatus, in any one of the Darshanas, is, to say the least 
of it, probably remote, the undertaking, it i^ impossible to 
deny, is conducted at a large outlay, both permanent and 
contingent ; besides that, wc cannot Indp thinking, a good 
deal of immediately practicable improvement is sacrificed. 
Among The contingent expenses we may reckon the items 
recorded by Mr. lliomason in his speech already alluded 
to — the printing and circulating of a considerable number 
of books, and the preparation of ‘‘ a noble edifice” admitted to 


* Alas your Ilighiiess hr(f\ih(ts full Eagfy I said, 
On that which loans-' to you. 

^ # jf # 

You grant rnc licrns;e ; might I uso it f tliink, 
Kre half he done, perhaps your life may fail ; 
'1‘heri comes the fcehler heiress of your plan, 

And takes and ruins all ; and thus your pains 
May only make tliat foot-print upim sand 
Which old-recurring waves of prejudice 
Jtesmooth to iiotliiiur : might I dread that you, 
With only Kanie for simuse. nnd your great deeds 
T'or issue, yet niay live in vain, and miss, 
Meanwhile, what every woman counts her dur. 
Love, children, haftpinrss I " ^ 


I'kkvisonVs Pimxckss. 
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be, ‘" with all its ornament, but a littin*^ stage ou which such 
an experiment should be worked out.’^ The permanent 
outlay consists of the annual expense of the College, less 
tuition fees which we gather from Mr. Kerris statistical 
tablel!!^ is, on the average, about live and forty thousand 
rupeCwS a j^ear. To be sure tliis is not more tlian is ex- 
pended on the Agra and Delhi Colleges ; but as the number of 
pupils is very far behind the number under education in the 
latter institutions, the cost of educating each is of course 
advanced. In Benares, each ])upil consumes about two 
hundred and ten rupees a year of the funds appropriated to 
the College; a sum about tbree times as large as the cost of 
educating in the Hindu College of Calcutta, and about three- 
■fe>urths more thau the rate over eacli pupil at Agra and 
DidlTi." At the same time we are compelled to own that, 
in visible results, as shewn in the examination papers of the 
students, the Benares College does appear to us to be consi- 
derably behind tlic other two older establislimoiits of a simi- 
lar character in the North West. Tliis is true, we think, in 
tlic department of General Literature ; but is especially iio- 
tieeabh^ iu the Malhematical and Phy.sieal diseijilines, if wc 
may ibrni a judgnnujt tiom the fa(.’t that no single paper of 
replie* in th(jse sciences from any one student in the 
Benares College has been printed for public in formation 
since the Tlepovt of 1848- il). We are inclined to think, 
from all we ba^'e ever 1 card, that the eftectivc stall’ of mere 
teaeiiers of European literature and science at Benares is not 
of a very higli order. In this estiniate, we of eoursc do not 
melude eitlier the Principal, or his Coadjutor, us we perceive 
he is now styled,^' Mr. E. E. Hall, wliose time and thoughts 
being, to a very large extent, directed with a vien rather to 
ulterior than to present lesults, it is quite itujiossible to con- 
template that they arc able, notwithstanding their diligence 
and mental activity, to devote .vo 7 /?.m 6A time and labour to the 
absolute work of instruction iu the classes of the College, 
as even inferior men might do whose whole energies might 
be directed to the inculcation of those branches of learning 
which had grown up w ith them from their boyhood. Indeed, 
even supposing (what is not the case) that Dr. Ballantyne is 
not engaged at all in the more ordinary instructional offices 
of the institution over which he presides, but that his whole 
powers are applied to what may be considered the present 

^ * 'J'hi.'S, we observe from the lajit published Koport, is Mr. Hall’s present 

official designation ; and it seems* a sufiiuiently accurate one. former 

style of Supernumerary English Teacher was quite u misnomer. 
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leading object of the Benares College, the ascertainment of 
tlic relative aspects of philosophy in the East and in the 
West, and the other preparations preliminary to the ^^event- 
nal reproduction^^ of the European aspects of science in 
all the derivative modern languages of India, it must be 
evident to all who have the least idea of what he undertakes 
in subjects, many of them comparatively, some of them alto- 
gether, uninvestigat(‘d by the learned of Europe and of Asia, 
that his po/t/pouia is truly marvellous. Of bis earlier pub- 
lications, grammatical, cxegetical, metaphysical, logical and 
chemical, we shall say but little. Besides these, during tlje 
few years he has been among us, lie has translated for the 
first time, and as* an original experiment, an elaborate gram- 
mar of the Sanscrit language into Euglisli, which he .has» 
enriched with a large comuicntary and copious references :* 
has constructed two bulky pamphlets, portions of a complete 

Synopsis of Science,’' in English and in Sanscrit 
expounded in three ditterent languages on the Nyaya, tlie 
Sankhya, and the \ edanta scholasticism ; — has investigated, 
so far as wc have pointed to, (and how much farth^*r we 
know not,) the obscuni Aphorisms of the six Darshauas: — 
has produced transiatioiis of, and comments on, portions of 

* Of this work it is iiupo>sil)lc to speak too hijjhly Kvory really ^ood 
Sanscrit scholar with whom we have (?t'er communicated has been ai^ceed 
on the expediency of an acquaintance with the grammatical systtmi of 1‘aiiini, 
And Dr. llallantyne has been the tirst to make that accessible, within those 
limits of application to Sau?>crit literature which may be contemplated by 
the general Scholar and Philologist in Kurope 

t riie second volume of thi-^ - Synopsis” has reached us only very re- 
cently, unTihenifore, liaving had no leisure for “an attentive, serious, inge- 
nuous, and nncavilling study” of it, wc, us warned by Dr. llallantyne, are 
not in a jjosirion to j)ass opinion on the several knotty questions which it can- 
not fail to suirgcst, oven <m a cursory in.sjiection. We therefore merely ex- 
plain that a eonsideralde ]»art of the pamphlet is devoted to Chemistry, for 
w hich science au entirely novel nomenclature is in the course of construction, 
with the desi'ju of giving “ to the enquirer whose language is the Sanscrit, 
such a methodized apprelieiif>ioii of t!:e science as tlie nomenclature of Lavoi- 
sier and liis coadjutors brought within the reach of the liberally educated in 
Curojie.” It is the initiator^v step in one of tlie boldest and most persever- 
ingly complete designs which we ever remember to liave seen attempted ; 
and, in interpretative method, is far a start of Fjavoisier. Tlie term oxygon, 
so easily rendered into rSaiiscrit by the equally simple and significant word 
A'mUijan, is discarded, because iu iiitroductiuii “ would only tend to preserve 
the exploded theory that there is no generator of acids besides oxygen.” It 
is replaced by “ Prdnaprada or “ Prdnavdi/u**—‘*‘ the air that emphatically 
gives us breath,” — because that term “ connotes one of its most important 
characters,” lint it seems to have been overlooked that an objection kindred 
to that urged against oxygon, or A'mlajan, obtains against calling phosphorus 
'' PrakdsadaP - the giver of light.” Nitrogen is rendered ** J'lodntaka ** — 
“that which would put an end to life :*’ ( analogous to Azote.) But we 

really do not see why so seemingly convenient a term as Fdkijajan^ “the 
generator of nitre” should be rejected. If the simpler terms which we pro* 
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the said Aphorisms, “ tlio result of labour curiousl}" prop'or- 
tioned to the smallness of their bulk/’ and as proof sheets 
avvaitiu" the corrections of the learned of Europe/^ in order 
to the accurate deteruiination ''of the philosophical termino- 
lo^yA^f the East as regards that of theWest;^^ — and has been — 
or indeed still is — engaged in editing the Mah/ihlnUliya, a most 
voluminous grammatical commentary, for the N . VV. Clovcrn- 
nicnt ; and for the Asiatic Society of Bengal, no less than 
three profouiTid Sanscrit treatises — ^the SaUitr/a Darimna^ the 


slioiilci 1)0 ncloptod, .'inil it. wore r«Mjuirrd to form Sanserrit expressions 
inr the sevor.al c<)«ni)iiia.ti«)iis of iNitrocren witlj Oxygen, analogous to those 
adopted in tluj l.luroj»«^an nonieuelatnrc.s, tln;y might perljiips hi; represented 
thus, (ado])tjm4 the suffixes yu and /Vi, as proposed by Dr. L'allautync, to dis- 
tiie aeids,) 

N -p () l*r(.T.oxide of Nitrogen .. l*AkyaJana I’ratliainainlid. 

N 4. ;?0 I >(.utoxide of Nitrogen .. IMkyajaua .Dwlti'yaiulid. 

N -j- .'U ) Nit.rous Acid Pakyayifmla. 

N -j- fVroxide of Nitrogen .. Jb)kvajana Ikiramiimlid. 

N -f ".() Nitric Acid raUyikiOnla. 

Ib’.t, aviv thing so unpreeise as this would he unworthy of Ilenare?, where 
•1 ‘ held uet lu l»e imongh to deliver geni'rally, and once for all, that oxides 
-■p,r ; m't icid ; hut Itesido', that, (och I'ornponnd of the elements should liave a 
Hjrne su^rg-stive ef tin* r.'ict whether it, ho ocn/ or Accordingly, 

t'oe j)ro|H) M;d eipiivalent for .‘‘rotoxide of Nitrogen is the .suj)orlatively oor- 
n et exj>tvs.sion, 

o/iot.'.vyu V>'ata,.i ■^>r/ina pruiiinawhrlfrnm 
or, as nearly <1.^ >ve can render it ii in expression formed upon the classical 
laniTUDges 01 INiroj'.i*, 

“ r}uf'^(.fnuH~JlruUfr >}.— Vr of ozndiifecY of 
\Vi ao not mean eonfivlontly to commit ourselves to thn only interpretation 
wliicli oUggestft itsidf to us “ NVr./m/,” 01 lAfe-tjivtr of 

.sVreyrr" that may he Dr. IJaliantyne's mcaning,^pjind it may 
Tuo. : we really do not krn vv’, and not one of the Pandits wdiom we havo 
emi.'ulted - (and they have been among the most learned in 1 Bengal) — can 
say any thing beyond- “ riu.t is not Sanscrit 1 cannot say wdiat it means 
t do not kimw.” 

p. This, then, does strike n.s, if as very enrious and ery ingenious, still not, 
upon the slight retlection wt; liavo as yvt been able to give the subject, as either 
very useful or very practical. If the Pouarv (.'ompounds are to be dealt with in 
this redundantly disercet way, the mere names of sui*b sub:- ‘inces as Uriate 
of Ainmonia and Vlicrocosmie salt, constructed eorn.Kjiondingly, will occupy 
a quarter of a })age each. If Chforidt* of (common salt) be cata- 

logued as “ La nmahara ho ritajaf' tlie “produced from the greenish colour- 
ed’' ((‘hloriilej of “ tfic basi.s of culinary sa’;.” (Sodio'.i), wo give Dr. Bal- 
lantyue’.s oton rendering in this instanco,“"WG wonder what will bo the che- 
mical names of the Phosphat^i or the lUhorafr of Hoda ! Dr. Ballaiityne, 
as far as we can at jiresent judge, will do well to recollect, that it is only to a 
comparatively limited extent th.at the clas.sical languages of Kurope have 
been made avail of to enrich tho nomcnclnturo of chemistry ; and that such 
a term as, for instance, -^Adiooc;, having been selected, for sufficient reu- 
j|Bons, a.s a sigiiifurant ha.sis, the several secondary forms, Chlor*>ii(?, Chloric, 
Chloriue, Chlorif^c;, are perfectly arbitrary in their tcnniiiology, and can 
evoko, upon mere classical aualogie.s, no interdistinguisliahlc ideas wliatevcr. 
And so it i.s, and mii^-t continue to be, with hundreds of other terms. 

'1 0 
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S()ririka Sulras, and the Sdnkhya Pravachana Bhdskya. 
Surely a most diffuse catalogue of work in progress by a 
single man living at the rate of twenty-tour hours a day."^' 
To be sure his Coadjutor/^ Mr. ¥. E. Hall, has, since March, 
1850, “relieved him of a load of labour in the correction of 
proof sheets;’^ — “cheerfully undertaking the collation and 
veritication of references — and “ sparing no pains to 
arrive at the eoneet meaning of terms in regard to which 
tlie grammar Pandits were found dissentient/^ This gentle- 
man has moreover taken a share of the editorial labour in 
the critical and philosophical Shasters of the Hindus. Our 
own pretensioTis, either to power of ap])lication or of research, 
lie within a very narrow range; and we must confess our- 
selves quite incapable of judging hoiv this extraordiixary 
amount of w ork may have been performed ; as ecpially 
are of judging /irnv those “juvenes s])eeic cxcellcntes/’ of 
w hom we read in the Report of 18 19-50, and whose noviti- 
ate in much of w hat they accomplished w e w ill suppose to have 
been contemporaneous w’ith, (though, in tact, it was rather an- 
terior to,) Mr, IlalPs First Lessons in Sanscrit Grammar, 
could achieve the study in a single session, and in addition 
to the regular cumculuin of the College, of “ Sallust, several 
of Cicero’s Orations, and the first book of tlic >Eneid in La- 
tin ; a book of Xenophon, the Odes of Anacreon, and part of 
the Iliad in Greek ; ’Whewcll’s Morality, MersehePs Dis- 
course, Mill’s Analysis, Combe’s Physiology, and portions 
of Ritchie’s Calculus and Pcscheil’s Physics, &c.” Put it so 
happens tliat in a recent attempt to investigate the Socratic 
opiuiouTifi respect to prayc^r to the gods, we were tempted to 
turn to one of tlie most obviously spurious of the Dialogues 
ascribed to Plato ;t there we read what the “divine, 
and most sapient Homer” sung of tlie paulej/islcmc of one 
Margitos ; and though unwilling to occupy our readers upon 
what is, perhaps, not a very valuable specimen of the wdsdom 
of the ancients, we venture nevertheless, wnth the special de- 
sign of recommending concentration of thought and practi- 
cal effcirt, to ask a perusal of the sliort passage w e refer to. 

Nevertheless, those have our hearty good wishes who arc 
paving the w^ay for a body of something like sound and ra- 

* Since the above was in manuscript, wc have got just a glimpse of the 
commencement of a version of the Novum Organon in the Sanscrit language! 
"We may let the uninitiated know more about it anotlier day. Wo dare say 
that our recapitulation of Dr. B.’s labours is still very defective, though no/ 
thing has been wanting on our part to render it complete. 

t Alcib : II. p. 147. D. in Ast’s I’latu, vol. viii. p. IJ2G. See also the 
Homeric Fragment ; Edit. Didot p. -OSib 
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liojial philosophy for tlie enquirers of India, in their native 
dialects. And we arc quite prepared to admit that some of 
Dr. Ihallaiityne’s publications, vvliich we have learning enough 
to peruse, are altogether, and others in some points, of an ad- 
mirable texture. Such especially appears to us the third 
fasciculus of his “Reprints for the Pandits consisting of 
a body of extracts from Mr. J. S. MilTs most justly valued 
“ Logic, Ratiocinative and Inductive with a perpetual com- 
mentary, sometimes of considerable dimension, of which 
(though incompetent to form any critical opinion on it) we 
may just observe that it aspires to discriminate the points 
of harmony between the logical systems of the Dast and 
the West, and to propose corresponding Sanscrit expressions 
for mic v(‘ry searching d<dinitions by which Mr. Mill ex- 
poumTs the categories, and the several facts discrcted in the 
inductive process. Sucli, too, is the pamphlet iii the sarnie 
series on Metajihysics and Mental Pliilosophy ; the aphoris- 
tic expressions of wliieli appears to us singularly well con- 
trived, and the thread of eoniment wliich connects the sen- 
tences of IJisliop Ih.Tkeley’s “ Prinei})les of Unman Know- 
ledge/M hough perhaps, Inae and there, a little needlessly 
interfusial, we acknowledixe to be of excellent fabric 
tlirougbojit. Dr. Dallantynr’s faculty of grasping and com- 
municating tile (listinetive ioctrincs uid tbe points of diver- 
gence of pbilosopliics, ^ccor icd in a. ianguage of which ho is a 
master, is certainly v* I’v ^‘ 'markable. And yet wo cannot 
persuade ourselves but tleit his zeal of aclneving a variety 
of success, whi(;Ii is really beyond th power of any man, liow- 
(n or robust and iiiduslrions, docs sometimes teirqfrTiim to be 
precipitate, and to commit himself to enunciations of which a 
little more maturity ot genm*al scholarship might have cuu- 
.viiiccd him of the inexactitude. This has rspecially struck us 
as the case in the last jiublishcd fasciculus of his “ Reprints for 
the Pandits,” which is the commencement of an explanatory 
vei'sion of the Novum Organon, and eompreheuUs the first 
sixty-one Aphorisms. Notwithstanding thrr announeemeut 
by which the parapldetis prefaced, that it is “open to correc- 
tion,” and that “ it is not jiroliablc that the seiisi; lias in every 
instance been rightly comprehended and exactly conveyed,” 
\vc cannot help regarding this as a brochure of very consi- 
derable pretension. Each sentence is said to liave been 
written “ with a view to its being hereafter rendered into 
Sanscrit, in order to its eventual reproduction in all the de- 
rivative modern languages of India.” “ The departure,” in 
the new version, “ from tTic phraseology of previous versions” 
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is viudicatcd on the cousiderutiou thiit a version designed as 
a scaflbJding for a Sanscrit version oufjhi to keep as close to the 
Latin, as possihte,^^ and on the fact that “ some of t he Pandits, 
of their own accord, Inivc betaken themselves zealously to tlu; 
study of tin; Latin lajiguage/^ It is formally stated tlllTt no 
one expression ‘‘ lias been consciously given without a strictly 
determinate sense aUaehed to il/^ For ourselves, we must 
confess that the Jteriarcs translation does not appeal* to us to 
lie nearly so close to the Ijatin as it might be, or nearly so 
(iorrect as several others which have preceded it. And, on 
the other hand, we think it most clear that its designer has 
adojited the inaccuracies of his predecessors to that very seri- 
ous extent which |daces it beyond all doubt that he lias (‘ither 
been unable, or has not allowed himself the ndlexion, to dist ui- 
guish truth from error when both have been jdaced before him. 

It would take us too long to analyse the siualler inaccu- 
racies of this new' ^ ersion — tlie needless changes of order and 
arrangement — the neglect of iiiodal i’orins, the unnecessary 
introductions of the definite article, by wbieli its rc.scin- 
blanec to tbe Latin is entirely, tind often vi’ry injuriously, 
defeated. An instance or tw’o will be tmougb. lii the 
very fii’st Aphorism'^' we tind doing duty for a 

potentiat : ami when a potential is used by Ihuam, (as iA live 
several instances in Ajih : xxii.) tlu^ mnv version intioduces an 
indicative. Degrees of comparison appear now’ and then to 
have been strangely overlooked : — for instanees, the “ inoffis 
generalia’^ of Aph : xx., and the. “ inaxiinc generalia’" ol‘ A[)h 
xxii., arc done into Engli.sh by precistdy the same (expression. 
The verl)**^‘ perstringerc^^ is now' translated meddle w ith,^’ 
and again, in a precisely similar collocation, “ seize though 
perstriugat taiitum cursinF^ does not mean only cursorily 
meddles with,’^ but, "‘ may only rapidly graze,'’ and “ seize’' 
is never equivalent to the Ijatin verb “ perstringcre," except 


7'liere ii in thi.s Kir.st Apliorisin (“ dn initnriu online re vel 

inorito,” as it is pointed in tbc best, editions whieh wt? Imvc seen) to the inter- 
jjretatinn of which we would draw attention. It iselo.seJy like tiuj jiassa^nun the 
“ I >i,stril»ntio Operis” — “ de n.^turu; ordiiie oj>ere Vi 1 ineiite — which we be- 
lieve has nlway.s been takeji in tin; sen-^^e \vhi<*h Mr. Wood has assigned to it, 
“of tile order, operation, or mind of nature.” Whj' should the regiiiieii of 
the ablatives, in tljc Apliori.-iin, havt: heen very (generally taken to be dilfer- 
cMit, by IrdHsLatora, tlioiii^li cdHor.s of tlie Latin text have agreed to j»oiijt 
Ao.7a passages similarly, and as though all tljo ahlativ(!s . depended on the 
preposition? Why not render the A]dnjrisiu,“ nature’s minister and 

intcrjircter, docs and liiiows only so niueli as In; ha.^ obhCjrved of nature’s ordor 
or praetiee, or mind ?” 'I’hat this is a pt ri'eetly Dire ronian use of re.v, w'ill be 
seen by refereiioe to vi J 1. ot tlm aU^l'\nnil : “ bhiin ;v..v quutidie el 

di(;.'; niitiorem farit i. c . rraetiee and rxjunirnee mjik(' him daily milder. 
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when it is applied figuratively to horrors and swoons. ^^Coiii- 
ciduiit in idcrii/^ in Apli : iii., means, not coincide toge- 
ilicr/^ — but — meet in one and the same result.^" Transi- 
git,^^ in Aph : iv., is, not settles^^ but, transacts’^ or ‘‘ brings 
to pas\s.'^ Se immiscerc natune,^^ in Aph : v., we believe to 
he not^ as it is rendered in the new translation, to mv.ddle 
with nature ; but, “ to tak(^ part with nature. (Cf. Liv. : 
\\i. .‘32. Quum se immiseuissent colloquiis.) Conatu 
Icvi,'^ in the same Aphorism, seems, not to be “ with slight 
effort,'^ — but, “ in a fantastical attem[)t^^ — (siieli as the at- 
tempt to make motion perpetual, in the mechanician ; and 
in tlie alchemist, to produce gold from the l)aser substances). 
The opening of the tenth Aphorism, “ subtil itas natune subti- 
sensus et iritellcctui rnultis partilius .superat,^^ wliicli, 
the new comment instructs us, means to say that ‘‘the difli- 
culty of discovering the truth in regard to things^^ “ liy 
many degrees excccds^^ “ the power of the senses and intellect 
to penetrate and discover tlie truth^^ — has been hitherto con- 
sidered to indicate sim]>ly that “the nicety of nature’s opera- 
tions is iar superior to tlie nicety of men’s discernment.” 
“ liitellcetiis res iiuequulis sit ct omniiio inhabilis ad &c.” 

( A])li. xxi.) is rendered “ t.l;e intellect is an mwqual ikintp 
and altogether unlit &c. — nistead of — “the intellect ?/f,a?/ 

tw a tiling imec^iud to and altogether unfit for ^c.” — “ Ita- 
tionem liuinanam, qua utiuiur ad naturain, anticipatioues 
iiatiira' vocare eonsuev i{iu^',’’ "-thc meaning of which is “ we 
are wont to call the nudhod in iMrrent ‘aye,” (ef. lunnaiii 
ignes) “ wliich we apply to nature, untierpations of nature;” 
(Aitii. xxvi.) stands in the new version, “the human method 
wliieli we nnliinilhj cinptoy, we are wmnt &c.” The last 
words of the twenty-eighth Ajdiorism have been, past ques- 
tion, entirely misunderstood.^*' The elliptical use of quoad 

* In fact, tln.’v liavc bueii uuithcr underbtood nor translated by i)r. 
liallautyini - uMly--lui lia.s been guilty of a very awkward pi ^nriarisiu of an 
••rrur of a jjrevioiH Indian translator of the Novum Organon, the Ucv. 
T. iSmitb, as it is easy to shew : — 

liACON. SmI’I H. I IIaI.I.AN l VNE. 

IiiterjuTtatiunes intel- Interju'etatiuns can- j hifi.rfir^ fafhns c:in- 
lectuiu subito percuterc not suddenly strike the i not siubleuly strike tie; 
non j»ossunt ; ut nree.'.gt! ; uiind ; so that with res - 1 mind, so that in contrast 
sit oils <[Uo:nl o|)iai()ncs I pect to obstinate a:ul with obstinate and oppo- 
.duras et absouas, feiv | discordant opinions, they site opinions, they niiist 
I instar inysterioruni lidei i neeessjirily appear ai- ; iu.umIs appear almost like 
Ividere. jmost like the mysteries the niystories of faith. 

L ! 4jf faith. i 

Mr. Sinitirs phraseology, as the retention of his error prttvcf., has nierolv 
^been a little disguised. \\’hat Bikcon really did mean is written in the text 
above. 
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iiol lijiviiig been observed, an intrinsically wron^ construction 
and acceptation has been tlic result. \Vhat Bacon meant to 
say 'vas, that interpretations/^ as compared with “ antici- 
pations/^ seem, quoad 'suhimndum assensuui, 'Miarsh and dis- 
sonant opinions, almost like tlie mysteries of faith. La- 
tio per minima,” in Aph : 1., is not (we venture to suggest) 
conduction throiii^h the smallest degrees” — but — change 
[of combination] in the eleincntary constituents.”* Quam 
reliquai,” in A])h : li., means, not than the o/Z/cr,” but “ than 
the others the allusion being, not simply to the Scdiool of 
Plato, but to as many Schools as there might have been which 
rejected the Atomic Theory. Cautio,” in Aph: Jii. and 
Iviii., docs not ra(\au caution,” but is cm])Ioyetl in its Cice- 
ronian sense (Kpist: ad Fam : xi. 21.) for j)owqr„. (TC 
])reventi()n,” or “ contred and what Bacon desigiu il to ex- 
press i'J, that he would instance those only, of the very 
numerous idols of the cave,” over wliich men have the 
most control, and need the rather a])|)ly it, inasmuch as 
whatever fastens itself to the intellect of utau^ as an htdiri- 
dfia/j demands therefore the closer scrutiTiy of each eiujuircr 
into nature.” Yer])a induntur,” (Aph: lix.) is not 
words are imposed/^ but ^^are hitroduetd.y Ijastly — (for 
we grow tedious) — the word alUiy which occurs thrce'times 
in the sixtieth Aphorism, is not, as the Benares translator 
takes it to be, a neuter accusative plural : — biit /.y a bunininc 
ablative singular; — tlie construction being, “Si alia (via 
li um iduin) acci pi as . ’ ^ 

So much then for the iH'rfml closeness of this new version 
of the T)rganon : but its inaccuracies are not confined to 
ivordfi ; — on the contrary — the construction of whoh; clauses 
has been equally Tnismanaged. Take, for instance, the ///\s7 of 
Aph : XX. — the more inexcusable, because the “ clever writer 
in the Calcutta Review,” to whom the Benares commentator 
refers, might have at least s(’t him right iq)on that, ihieou’s 
Avords are — ^^Eandem ingreditur viarn (priorem scilicet) in- 
tellcctus sibi permissus, quam facit ex ordine dialcctieag ” 
and their meaning there is no po.ssihility of denying to be 
this; — “The ?/«guided intellect, and the intellect uiifler 
guidance of dialectics, enter the same path” — (to unt, the 
first of Aph : xix.) — for scrutinizing and discovering truth. 

* Bacon refers to what Liebig wouhl call a disturleinco of tlio “ compoundjl 
atoms, the formation and existence of which dependb' upon the affinity u liirh ' 
acts between their ultimate jiarticles, — iheijr component elements and the \ 
combination of those elements into other aggregate.^. 
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That* is to say, both arc wont to generalize too hastily. I^ovv 
how stands the sentence in the new version? ^^The under- 
standing left to itself sets out on the former path ; and this it 
docs from the requisitions of logic” ! And this is close 
translation, and preservation of the Latin structure, lieeause, 
as remarked by Schlegel, it comes nearer to the Sanscrit 
than any modern European language does” ! 

Si (/uos Orbilius ferula scu/ina(/ue cecirfit . — 

We have not indicated half the instances in vvliich the 
new ConurKUitary may be convicted ol' orif/inality in error. 
Neitlier this last one; nor that incurred by the wrong collo- 
cation of nianus,” in Aph : ii. ; nor that contingent on the 
fer4ii^\;iil of docendi gratia’^ to another clause from that of 
its collocation in Aph ; xxvi. have, as far as we can discover, 
ever been incurred before. Wc have said nothing of the 
generally “ whimsically formal and diliuse,^^ and too often 
whimsically irrelevant and incorrect expletives by which 
some scores of purely imaginary lacvna* are supplied in those 
very ai)horisms which Bacon himself declared sliould go out 
in consciousness of their own power, naked and unarmed : 
and whereby what is a [icrfcct model of a clear and philoso- 
phicffl style is dt^graded to the level <'f some jejune bhashya 
of Hindu formalism.* Ail this we pass by, and Iiurry to 
the consideration of a lew of the passages in wliicli, right 
and wrong rciideriii-.;; bi lug before him, the r>euarcs trans- 
lator has clio.sen tlic htftcr. 


* i'ako, for instanco, tln‘ f»rsfc Aphorism a fiample of wlial wo ronij»laiii 
of. Aiul, lost llu- m;ouUI bo fouiul difficult, we gU'C the Latin text 

too. 

“ Homo natnne minister et intcT'prcs, taiitnm farit ct intellicrit, quantum 
do natura* nrdino ro vel monte observaverJt, nec ainj>lius scit, aut potest.” 

Man, the minister and iiiterjjrett'r of Nature-- ' 1, < . ‘ lia . iiiir tbc office of 
atti uding on Nature, and stndyirifj to .ascertain her iiicaning’J can do [much 
or little ill adapting the powers of Naturt? to hi.-, purpo.xs |, —and knows [much 
or little in rej^ard to Nature] just in proportion as he may have observed 
[much f»r little 1 in rej^ard to tlx; order [*. i'. tlie arraugement and the course] 
of Nature, by [imams of] things [which he has employed in cx}>erimcnt], or 
by his mind i employed in aimjdo observation where the things were be- 
yond the reacdi of ex])eriinent--], nor beyond this, does ho know [any thing re- 
garding Nature], nor c.iii ho do [any thing in the way of adapting tlie poMTrs 
of Nature to his ])iirpose.s] ” After which follow nearly four closely printed 
pages of Note and Comment, much of it, in our opinion, formed on simple 
misappndicn.sion of the text. For, whatever Whately may say, we believe 
^‘hmnigler"' to be passive in its signification ; and other grounds of differeneo 
we have before explained. Ilut it will take a folio to contain the Organon, 
with an aj'paratus so ample. 
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A very palpable one will bo found under Apli : xxxiii. 
The vrords are — “ Non postulandum cst ut cjus rei jiidicio 
stctur, qu;e ipsa in jiidicio vocatur/’ In that sentence .s7e/?/r 
is, beyond dispute, tlie idiomatic form for the fuller expression 
fifetur a nobis^ — i. e. stemus. The idiomatic En^ijlish transla- 
tion will therefore be, — “ it must not be required that wc 
stand by the judgment of that very thiii^ which is itself 
called up for judicment/’ And so Mr. Wood has very pro- 
perly anglicized tiie expression — “ it is not to be required of 
us to submit ourselves to the judf^cment of the very method 
wc ourselves arraign. The Rev. T. Sinith, of Calcutta, 
whose version of the Organon is ijenerally more creditable, 
has incurred an error in this aphorism, too, from not observ- 
ing the idiomatic use of the passive v(Tb in the tliird pcrsoiK 
//c translates — “ It is not to be expectcal that it shoukl stand 
by the jud<;m(’nt of that very thin^, whi(‘h if s(df calls iwXo 
jud< 2 :ment.” The version prepared for the Pamlits has all 
the incorrectness of ^Tr. Smithes, bedsides a sup(*ral)undance of 
awkward and nnstruetural battolo^y. ‘^ It is not to be d(‘- 
manded of it that il should acknowhul^xi^ tlie jurisdicliort of 
that veiT tiling which it itself c/aWs, into judijment [forllK* 
purpose of havin^^ it condemned].” 

Aj^airi, — Aph. xliii. — The phrase sc vludicare”^ is a 
dilfieult one; but that is no excuse for repeatini^ Mr. 
Smithes equally dillicult and more iudeterminatc expression 
“to vindicate themselves.” Especially as AVood’s much 
more determinate expression “ definitions and explanations, 
with which learned men are wont to protect themselves,” 
was equiTTiv available, and mi^ht have beam adopted, wdth 
a proper acknow Icah^emcnt, if nothinj^ better could be made 
of the passage. Wc suspect, however, that this is not the 
exact shaih: of nuainin^ ; but rather — “ nefinitions and ex- 
planations which the learned pet under cover (>f (sc nuaiire) ; 
and so restore themselves '^‘ach to the other,” or, “ patch 
up their diiVerenccs.”* If this be the corrc'ct explanation of 
the passaj;'c, it is almost the exact reverse; of what 'will 
p;euei‘a]ly lie ironsidcred implied by the cxpri^ssion “ Jearned 


fullrr expression, so ad stios vindifarc,” oecMirs, niueli in this con- 
nexion, in Cicero’s defence of iiabirius rostuiniis. liabirius was an important 
it>(>!icy-lcnd(;r at Home, and appears t.o have jeoparded a ji^ood deal of his 
Iricnds’ coin, as well as his own, in accninmodations rendt-red to J*tolemy 
Aulctes. I’o repair his losses, he accepted the post of Treasurer at Aloxan- 
dria ; — “ Rtultissiraum facinus,” says (Mcoro, — Imt yet expedient to retrieve ■ 
former follies “ rtTpetienda ilia fiicriint, wY se alitpiamlo ml nuos vindi- 
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men have been accustomed to fence and vindicate themselves/^ 
which nine persons out of ten would take to mean — to 
ffi^tify their diflerences. 

We will note but one passage more — and that a very re- 
markable one, and, except we err, a signal evidence of how 
incompletely the most recent of his translators have grasped 
all the stu[>endous learning of Ikicoii : — we allude to the 
expressinn in Aph : xl. Docirina de Sophisticis' Elenc/iis.’^ 
But we had better give the Latin paragraph : — Doctrina 
de Idolis sirailariter sc habet ad Interpretationcm Naturjc, 
sicut doctrina dc Sophisticis Llencliis ad Dialecticam viil- 
garern.^’ The first approach to accuracy, in rendering this 
passage, was made, to the best of our knowledge, by Peter 
who, in 1773, expressed the words above italicized 
by the doctrine of the confutation of sophisms/^ Wood ex- 
presses Bacon’s idea by words of precisely similar import. 
Mr. Smith has rendered it — ^Uhe doctrino of sophistical faU 
lades and the last translator (sure to be misled in 
translating from the Latin, if there be but one to mislead 
him) has written, ^Mlie doctrine of fallacies Now, if there 
be one thing more sure thaii another, we hold it to be that 
Iho Sophistical Elenchtts is not wjaUacip and therefore that 
all tin? reeondite references in the mw Commentary to the 
“ subsection hetwribhasa” o» the j\ yaya section on Deduc- 
tion/’ however accurate in themselves, are here only calcu- 
lated to mislead. The S jphisfical Elenchus 1 • any thing 
rather than a fallacy — being, in iact, tlr t rery process by 
which fallacious conclusions are scattered to the winds; — 
the “ cross-examining exposure,” — as Mr. Grotflias ac- 
curately described it ; — the ordeal of an/uniculalive sinyle 
combat /^ — -as we our.’soh cs would say : — that best and 

surest eatliartic for the mind,” — to borre -v the language of 
the Guest in the Sophlsles /^ — whicli though, at the outset, 
it act like the tori)ed(), and inflict a uumbness, nul a sense 
of paralysis, is yet succeeded by a wonderful appetite for 
knowledge, — inasmucli as, in the traiisiticii state, between 

* Mr. Smith, wc feel sure, cau have been only tejnporarily oblivious of 
Ihc words,^ YIIcftic ov /BX^Troplvtov ; and we are surprized 

Aliat Dr. Ballantync’s researches, in the Dialectics of all ages, in tlic WesI 
J a.s well as the East, had not long since discovered to him that the scope o| 
^Aristotle’s treatise Ilepi (ro(fi{(rri/C(ov "EXey^ojv^^ is to explain a 
logical instrument by which to arm his School against fallacies. 

• t Conf. Plato. Edit. Ast. vol. ii. p.24S. Also a passage in the Jl/eiio. 
vol. ix. p. 220. of the same editioif. 

2 p 
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ignorance and wisdom, the desire of knowledge does always 
insinuate itself/^ — ‘^Exactly suclV^ saith Bacon, ''is the 
.Doctrine of Idols in its reference to the Interpretation of 
Nature^^ — the way on reaching whose further gate, the 
wholesome relish for instruction begins ; — as for example, (to 
adduce a familiar instance) — the experimental exposition 
of what dew is not — (as it was held by ancient error to be) 
— -sharpens the zest for information on which dew really is. 

Much as we respect the talents, the industry, and the 
zeal of Dr, Ballantyne, and reluctant though wc be to draw 
upon our own heads the censure that w^e are divided against 
tlie Editor of the " Missionary/^ and the Boden Professor of 
Sanscrit in the University of Oxford, in our appreciation of 
his labours, still, if the truth must be said, w^e consi der th ^t 
we have largely vindicated our opinion that seldom has such 
an excess of rash impetuosity — (lor surely it is not incompe- 
tency) — been exhibited as in this new version of the Organon. 
In Bacon's language, there is not often much difficulty; and 
up to the point at whicli Dr. Ballantyne has arrived, except 
a few phrases apparently borrowed from various eras of 
Latinity, there is nothing which should detain an ordinarily 
well-educated school-hoy. How such an acciimulation of 
cri’or, and of apparent misconception of the very elements 
of Latin construction, can have crept into this small book, 
is, to us, perfectly unaccountable. It is evident that much 
of the Commentary must be vitiated, from mere mis- 
apprehensiou of the text which it is designed to illustrate. 
Other jyQrtioiis, and these the very best of the illustrations, 
are siin^y adopted from the notes of Mr. Smith and Mr. 
Kerr's editions. Such are the observations on the part 
which 'man takes in melting metals ; the excellent example 
of the ineompetcncy of the syllogism to compete with thq 
siihtilty of nature, derived from the failure of the attempted 
substitution of steam for air in blast furnaces; the refer- 
ence to the old dogma that Nature abhors a vacuum, and the 
quibbles which it led to; and others. Some sentences arc, 
in our opinion, decidedly incorrect; — such as the attribu- 
tion of " two meanings" to the word " subtility" in the course 
of half a line ; and the opinion that whereas " the notion of 
the /owr elements deserves no quarter ; the Hindu notion of 
|he./?i;e elements was about as philosophical an hypothesis as i 
could well have been taken to begin withJ* We must be allow- ) 
ed to say that one hypothesis seems to us to be just about as,' 
philosophical as the other; and that if to the Hindus must be'*, 
ascribed the merit of "bold distribution of the yet unexara- 
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ined field of Nature/^ ‘‘the most admirable which could 
have been made/^ for their anticipation of five, and only five, 
‘'constituents of Nature,^" on the ground that there are five, 
and only five, senses ; and if it be a view assuredly not to 
be despised^^ that these five elements be severally apprehen- 
sible by the five senses ; — then to the sages of the AVest must 
be ascribed the merit of somewhat bolder distribution of 
the yet unexarnined field, for that, having recognized two 
white constituents of Nature, a dense and a rare, in Water 
and Air; and one black element in dense Earth; they anti- 
cipated its rare and coloured correspondent “rutilo im- 
miscerier igni.^^* It is really discouraging to see, and to 
have to comment on, a page and a quarter, of small print, 
g^otjip^at the public expense, “for the use of the Benares 
Sanscrit College by order of Government N. W. but 
containing no single idea beyond what we must think 
a most superficial admiration of the Hindu doctrine oi five 
elements as so much more philosophical, at the tentative 
stage of the world's investigation, than the doetrine of 
four elements; notwithstanding that, as a fifth, m mere ima- 
ginary substance ^^as named, whose very existence (if it do 
exist in the remote interplanetary spaces) may be said up 
to thiSi time to be almost tot.illy unknown to us.f 

Other parts, however, art better compacted ; and not a few 
adaptations from Wlieweil, llerschel and others, display that 


* In point of fact, it is ia‘t impossible thrt this may i.avc been the actual 
line of ratiocination. The Pythagoreans (Pliiturcli, do XMac. Pl^los.) held 
that there were four generic colours -white, hluek, red and pale^yellow ; and 
that .all ofhfr lines were derived from certain mhrO/re.v of the elements. 
If. follows then, that, the four ifrtu rir c(d<>nrs niiisf be sought Vu the ele- 
ments, And it rruKSt liave been early observed that in tire may be diserimin- 
•ated those very two generic etdours which are not discriininable in water, 
air or earth. A. Von Humboldt, however, writes, (Co.smos ; vol. iii. ; 
p. ‘M.) “ As the ‘^elements' of the Ancients signifj^ not so much diversity, or 
even siin])licity or indecoinposability of substanee, as ‘ stat-, ■ of matter,’ the 
idc:i of the upper aether (the ticry celestial atmospliere" of the Greeks) “had 
its root ill the first and normal antitheses of ‘ heavy’ and ‘ bght,’ ‘ under’ 
and ‘upper,’ ‘earth’ nnd ‘fire.’ Between the.se two extremes are two 
‘ Huddle elementary states water, more marly akin to the heavy earth, 
ana air, nearer to the light fire.” 

+ This W'as exactly Aristotle’s opinion on the a thcrial element, of W'hich we 
Ucnow positively scarce an atom more than he anticipated. Dr. Ballantyne, 
indeed, tells us that the “notion of the four elements” was, “ perhaps, 
bunglingly borrowed from the Ka.st.” As far as the idea of a deriimtion if 
doctrine is concerned, we might suppose that he followed the venerable a^ 
tbority of Alexander Von Humboldt, except that, unlike Humboldt, ho a^ 
pears in a state of utter unconsciousness that at least the more important of 
the Greek Schools maintained that there wore five elements just as much as 
the Hindus only, in a much soitiider method than they, delivering that, be- 
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happiness of illustration, for which, as we have said before, 
Dr. Ballantyiie is remarkable, when discussing an aphoristic 
sentence with the language of which he is familiar. But w e 
recommend him with all earnestness to devote himself assidu- 
ously to the language of Bacon, before he hazards any further 
fasciculi of his “Commented Version of the Novum Organon.” 
That such hooks as the last should go out to the world, with 
the imprimatur of the North-Western Government, for the 
use of the most conspicuous of its Colleges, and with the 
well- understood endorsement of the Principal of that 
College, is a stain on all parties concerned. An English 
version of the Aphorisms recording the doctrines of the 
Indian Darshana.s is a highly discreet undertaking, for which 
we sincerely thank Dr. Ballantyne. It would be very 
cult to name a work of modern scholarship to which learn- 
ing and ingenuity may be more felicitonsly devoted, or in 
the execution of which the advantages of ollico and locality 
might be brought to bear more cllectively. Ihit the No- 
vum Organon is far more dangerous ground to break. 

In the earlier part of this paper we were so happy as to 
speak wnth commendation of certain lectures on the relations 
of the sciences delivered by Dr. Ballantyne in the session of 
18 18 -49. Of these Le(dures wc have latidy received a f of art- 
mento ; forming the Second and Third H[)oks of w'hat is now 
called “ A Synopsis of Science.” It has the additional ad- 
vantage of presenting some of the loading facts of Natural 
Philo.sopliy in concise Aphoristic expressions; the hath of 
the “ Lectures,” and also some supplementary facts, being 
IhrownTirio the form of comment. This has been, perhaps, ju- 
diciously done ; but not so, in our opinion, the Fir at Book of 
the said “ Synopsis which is nothing less than u rcfacimcnio 
of tlie First Book of Gotama’s Aphorisms. In his “ Lec^ 


sides tlie four LiTosser elements, there was “ TTtfiTTTOV r( aiOfoiov 

ap,(iTa(i\r}TOV. We h;iJ made considcrahle prciiaratious and collec- 
tions in order to a demonHti’atiou that the Hindu and the (ireek doctrines 


on the elements have not a single point of coincidence, excef»t that numeri- 
cal one which Dr. Hullantyrio abandons ; and that it is absolutely beyoiid^thc 
range of possibility that the latter could have been borrowed from the former. 
In the midst of our labour— one for which both our strength and our a}>*v 
pliances would have })roved quite insufficient— we received from a learned* 
ft-i(!nd some recent issues of the Zeitschri/f, der morffenliindischm OeaeU- ( 
p’hafi ; and in those it was our good fortune to find the thing already 
none, in a ina-sterly way, by Dr. Slax Miillcr. Wk have the more pleasure 
in introducing the researches of that scholar on “ Kanada’s Thkohvoi '' 
THE Elements,” from the satisfactory proof they afford of the correct-.., 
ness of some other of Dr, Dallantyup’s ophiBonB oil Hindu speculation. 
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turcs’^ — (we must let Dr. Ballantync explain himself) — he 
had adopted the arranji;cment of Dr. Arnold in the Address of 
that scholar to the llugby Mechanics’ Institute : touching 
earliest on the sciences of observation and experience ; thou 
])roceeding to a brief examination of number and matter^ 
form and motion ; but when, in the next place, he came to 
metaphysics, his audience contended that all which he had 
before delivered'— (and, he admits, would still deliver first, 
in an introductory course) — had been disjointed and out of 
}>iacc ; and should have been dove-tailed into a composite 
like the Nyaya,-*' which, leading off from those topics, of the 
mass to be submitted, which arc j>urely metaphysical and 


Ncwrthcless Dr. Max Muller cloclare.s emphaticallv ; “ Es ist 
ana (IfiTTi Systonir Kanada’s zii cr.schori, da.ss cs iiirhfc seiiH* Al).siclit war, (?iijo 
Encyolopiidio der Wi.s.senachaftcn zn gf.dwMi. Die Frajcrc, die iljii Ixjschiiftigte, 
war oiiic liiihcrc ; niimlirli die : Was kdiiiKMi wir wi.sseii, nnd w io koiinen 
wir cs wis.sen T’ And the view which he is disposed to take of the 
system of Gotama, appears not to he, so fur, in any way difft^nint ; 
for he writes, quotinj? a j>as.sajfe in one of the earlier volumes of the io - 
'narfs Maijazinc, “ Dallantyuc hcnierkt schr I'ochtig, dass die Xyuya-Phi- 
l(»sopliie oii^ciitlich ‘ do ornniloi.s rehu.s,’ odcr vlei>nrhr ‘ de omni sribU'd han- 
d(dt.‘’ Of the mutual relatior* ol tiie two J^chinds, Dr. Max iMvillcr writes,- - 
'I'he doctrines of (roama and l\a ..ada are very often taken together, and 
handle;! .as one system, to wliicli the nan»o ‘ h'dian f^ogie’ has been appro- 
jiriatcd. And it caiuiot he denic;! li it the \ aisc.sliil a-.-.y-tem of KiUiadu 
ha.'' mo!*e ui harmony with the JS'^ . ya-.sysicjn of iiolama than with the other 
four' Indian School’? ;aiu» that liie tiim.lu.5 tiieinscivcs have sometimes hlended 
the tv, o systo.tns, and have '*reu patched up the one ^Vom tin otlu r. iNever- 
tlie!. -■ tile .Schools were or'.,.iinal.y diflerout, and it i> still a qiK'.'-'tion whetlier 
of ti l two was the older. It i.s remarknihle that tin. Nvaya system is not 
rneuTioned eitlu'r in the text ot the V'^edanta • utras, or in its (.Commentary ; 
altlimiLrh ivaniida’.s doetrine is repeatedly there spoken of, noted by 

Golehrooke. (Mise. I'lssnys ;].]». .‘lot!.) rhiloloLdeal grounds have been alleged 
for the opinion that Gotan a l»<*loiig».’d to an ora antejior to IMnini. Dut 
tlKf\ cannot be ni.aintaim.d. .\t the .sarne time the oeeunr! ce of the 
vvord Mya'sayika, and K’evrd.niydytiyika in IMnini (’-..I. d!>) -sfiau to point 
"to the anterior cxiaieiiee of the Nyaya School, Now that name is properly 
appropriahlo only to the Scluad of (lotania ; '.Jterea.s the adherents of Ka- 
li ada arc railed Vaise.shica.'-, because they bring the eatog'vy of I difference 
( \' ise.slia) to hear on the atoms which eoinpo.'se sulv '.ances ; ohicli category 
tlx t thor School denies. A.^ionr reason fi.r this ininnto discrimination, 'W'e 
must explain that Dr. Jkillantyne, after tliC precedent of (’’olcbrooke, treats 
the Nykya and Vaiseshika as oiio .system. Culebrooke*.s Essay ‘ on the 
N>^ya and Vai.seshjka Sy.stems,’ by eonfusing the two Schools, was the cause 
of such misty and false view.s upon Indian lx)gie. that even .sueli scholars as 
wKitter were not in a position to expound with any systematic clearness upon 
/the subject.” If this be the case, perhapsS it will hardly bo considered just that 
I Ifitter be hold up in the (iteueral Uejiort of Public Instruction N. \V I. 

.1 SnU-h 1 , p. od, as “ a, libeller of Hindoo Philosophy, coolly denying the exiV 
tcnce of what he happened not to sec.” The more osjiecially a.s Dr. Dallat\|^ 
iyiie is by no mcjuis t/e/^ clear of perpetuating tlie error wliicb led Pitter^ 
astray.' lie knoins the distinction u.s well as any one— but yet continues 
* to designate bis edition of the "J’arkasangraha (a Vaiseshika book) as “ Leo 
tures on the .A'/zoya Philosophy.*’ 
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introduces, subordinately, Jind as occasions serve, 
such physical developments as may without much harshness 
be introduced in what is mainly an analysis of the objects 
to which our intellectual instruments are appliable, and the 
several states of intellect which are either motives, or impe- 
diments, to advancement in learning. Now, we are far from 
saying that the Nyiiya is ivithout a method ; and we consi- 
der that Dr. Ballantync has, to our perception, demonstrated 
that of such a system ^ the method could hardly be improved. 
But then, as the system is, so is the method, gravely and 
radically vicious ; and no ingenuity of handling whatsoever — 
no substitution of the facts of ph 3 ^sical science for the ab- 
surd cosmical theory which has excreted of the psychologi- 
cal process — can ever render it a congruous and harinouioits 
frame-work for an cncyclopaHlic body of doctrine. To the 
Nyaya we believe the words of Bacon to be most sp(a;ially 
applicable; — “ars ilia dialccticic ad errores potius fiTigcndos, 
quam ad veritatem aperiendam valuit. Bestat uiiica salus 
ac sanitas, ut oi)us mentis universum dcintegro resumatiir.^^ 
And if we have to deal with persons prejudiced, tlie best of 
all plans appears to us to be, first to elucidate the shortcom- 
ings of the ignorantly worshipped instrument, and then to 
advocate its dispiaceincnt by a better ; — for yield it innst, at 
last, as htr as form is concerned, if any consistciit subordina- 
tion of the subjective to tlie objective, the vague to tlic real, 
the speculative to tlie experimental, is to be insisted on in 
our educational processe.s. And the practice of Dr. Ballan- 
tyne iiaj^groved his experience of this necessity; — else, why, 
after re-writing the first book of tlie Nyaya Aphorisms, 
merely substituting, in the physical sentences, truths found- 
ed on experiment for barren theories, did he note, on the 
begiiiiiiug of his second book, that he will no longer follom 
the order of Gotama ? Why does he revert to the much 
sounder arrangement of his .more elementary lectures of 1818- 
49 ? Or, if a complete change of method must be pursued 
in the subsequent, why adopt at all the, for all the purposes 
of real science, obsolete plan of the first book of the Syriop- 

* “ The assemblajfe of inroniplcto dogmas bequeathed from one century 

J another, - the sy.stcm of physics made up of popular prtyudiccK, -is not only^, 
jurious, because it perpetuates error with all tlie obstinacy of the supposed 
idence of ill-observed facts, but also because it hinders the understanding 
om rising to the level of the great views of nakinre.'*— Alexander Von 
Humboldt. Ill fact, the whole introductory chapter of (Josmos is simply an , 
elaborate, eament, and eloquent protc-st against exactly those a|>plication8 of ' 
wrong physical theories to which tlie Collo^j at Uciiurcs is to a large extent 
dedicate. 
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sis ? * Why — to press the matter closer — combine in a single 
section, and really within a very few lines, matters psycholo- 
gical, ethical, biological, physiological and chemical ? The 
answer given is, because it is a fact that a mind can be 
taught only by means of the knowledge that is already in it ; 
and a piece of knowledge in any mind — more especially in 
a mind unfavourably prepossessed — is an obstacle to the 
reception of any system which, by neglecting to recognize, 
appears to deny that piece of knowledge.’^ It is very true 
that, in order to any progress in scientific investigation, 
there must be an acknowledgement of certain first truths, 
which are the miud^s property by intuition ; — and so far, 
certainly, the inherency of knowledge is a necesssary preli- 
itlinary to advance in knowledge ; but we by no means are 
persuaded that beyond these intuitive articles of belief, the 
exact order of previous inculcations is necessary to be taken 
note of with a view to progress; nor do wo see why a piece 
of knowledge should be by any thought to be ignored^ be- 
cause it is not recognized as holding exactly that place which 
it occupies in a mind prejudiced by a vicious system of edu- 
cation. We would abandon and discourage every attempt 
to sweep awaif^ any portifuis of the “adamantine truth,^^ 
ill however faultv collocations they mav have established 


/ 


themselves iii the Hindu stems; but we w'ould bear in 
mind from tin; very outsc. that (as it has been wisely said,) 
“ tlie kiiowdedgt of a tr^^ j scientific method ir a seieiico re- 
sembling other sciences, and the ideas aiul views which it 
involves have been iu some measfjre gradually developed 
ijiio clearness and ccA’tainty by successive attethjTts.'^ It 
should be remerabernl that while the harbinger and pioneer 
of the “ (ireat Instanration^’ of seicutiric enquiry held in 
.proper estimation the rntghty udelbwt of .\ristotle, with his 
methods, no, not for all Europe, wouhl he have any thing to 
do ; but “ went right onward in his course, unmoved by tlie 
disapprobation of men who tiirne»^l from enquiries which 
they neither encouraged nor uuderst*a)d ; mid seeing througli 
the mists, by a light refracted from below the horizon, that 
kAowledge must be raised on other foundations and built with 


Aither materials^ than had been used through a long tract of 
[many centuries, he planned liis immortal work upon which 


* These expressions of r3asil Montagu appear to U8 to indieato that 
‘opinion M'ould have been that the correct interpretation of “ instanratio” 
> would be rather “ institution” than “ rebuilding,” as maintained by Dr. Bal- 
lantyne. • 
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lie laboured during: the greater part of his life, and ulti- 
mately published, while he w^as Chancellor, saying, ' I have 
held up a light in the obscurity of philosophy, which wdll 
be seen for centuries after I am dead / ” It should be borne 
in mind that this he never conceived of consummating by 
making common cause with the Schoolmen, and pursuing 
through the mazes of their sophistry such small scintilla- 
tions of light as lay immured there; but by proclaiming a 
new era, anti by persisting in the advocacy of an entire 
change of method. There is, perhaps, some reason to fear 
lest concessions to the ancient and vicious method be the 
foster-nurse of that ‘^])eccant humour of learning,^' which 
proceeds “ from too great a reverence, and a kind of adora- 
tion, of the mind and understanding of man ; by me^-rts 
whereof men withdraw' themselves too much from tlic con- 
templation of nature and tumble up and down in their own 
reason and coneeits.^^ More especially, among a people ‘^in 
whom,^^ it was very well said by the late lamented Mr. Be- 
tliime, ‘^dreamy speculation is the prevahmt intelleetual 
vice,” it is of the last importance to beware lest the fascina- 
tions of subjective processes do blunt the appi'tite, in any, 
however small a degree, for the stronger nourislunent exhi- 
bited in the demonstrations of objective pbilosoj)by. 

But, besides all this, there is, in our opinion, the strongest 
possible reason for disputing the position thi'it ‘‘ a mind can 
be taught only by the knowledge already in it” is in any 
suck stmse a fact” as to point to tlie safety, or even to tin? 
permissibility of adoptiilg erroneous or ini})crfect systems as 
the “ SfaiTd-points” of iustruction. There is of course, as 
we have said before, a certain kind of knowledge wliicli 
must needs be antecedent to the didactic process; — and 
moreover, before any ctfectiial disquisition on principles and 
objects, there must be consent upon the use of terms, or the 
trumpet will sound uncertainly. But we tliink that the ex- 
ample of all those whose didactic influence has been the 
greatest, tends to overthrow the sup[)Ositioii Wwxt faults of 
method may be expurged most effectually by assuming that 
what is trucj in the same faulty method, represents, in* a 
manner chartographically, the vantage-points trom whichv 
its false positions shourd be assailed. No doubt there is \ 
(i^ep truth ill the Baconian Aphorism non saepius requira- ; 

informatio de rebus iguotis, quam atteutio in notis ;” 
out we question if any thing further can be inferred from . 
this, than that there is a generative faculty in knowledge, by * 
which it advances from strength *‘o strength ; and that the 
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principles of truth by which a mind is imbued may, by* a 
certain dexterous application and management of them, be 
applied to convict it of its errors. But thu “ attention to 
sul)j(,'cts known’^ seems a very different thing from taking 
up a system on the ground that it is current, and employing 
the method of its distribution as an index to the starting- 
points from which a more consistent system should proceed. 
All authority which can possibly be adduced does, if wc mis- 
take not, entirely discountenance that plan. In the most 
perfect example wdiich we possess of St. PauPs method of 
dealing with heathen men, the several and inconsistent anta- 
gonists of the revealed ideas on ethics and on physics, (his 
Discourse on the Areopagus,) every branch and member,'^ 
Bentley has shewn at large, in distinctly opposed to a 
known error and prejudice of some party of his hearers.^^ 
(xod is declared to have made the world and all things — in 
confutation of the Epicureans and Peripatetics; — to dwell 
in temples not made with hands, and to need nothing of 
raeiPs hands — in opposition to the religion and vulgar opi- 
nion at Athens; — to have made of one blood all the nations 
of the earth — that the vaiioiis atomistic combinations, and 
the Aristotelian theory of eternal generation, might be 
attacked in a single clause ;* -to be not like unto gold, or sil- 
ver, or stone, graven with ai t or man s device — words clearly 
antagonistic to the idoiairoos notion® of the multitude. The 
Apostle next approacl c 1 a aipic distasteful to his wdiole aud- 
ience at once — the resurrection of the dead. — and the tu- 
mult rose to such a hoiglit that h& must depart. But not 
alone — for it is worth remark that among the tirsf wTiom lie 
carried with him was Dionysius the Arcopagite — a man, in- 
deed, of whom we hnihv nothing, though there is nnich rea- 
son to conjecture that he was most emimM, as Suidas has 
called him, and at the heijrht of Grecian erudition. The 
enneiliatonj spirit of St. Paul is undeniable, and unquestion- 
ably one of the loveliest traits in his charaeter. And never 
did it rest upon deeper principle than wlica he liarangued 
on the Hill of Mars. By it he earned all his audience for- 
waW to the climax of his discourse, retaining on his side, 
•^11 towards its close, the more influential section, at the 
^ame time that every sentence which he uttered must have 
^ made some uneasy. But the general eftect of his oratiop 
• must undoubtedly have been the sentiment that he had b^*. 
gun the war of extermination against every error of system^ 
.and opinion in his very promiscuous audience, that even 
their points of agreeraeiy must be devolved by those who 

* 2 Cl 
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would learn oi' him to that place and order which they occu- 
pied in the speaker’s mind, and that the fabric which he 
assailed he would carry, if at all, by the only engine adecpiatc 
to its demolition, — a plain, uncompromising, dogmatical as- 
sertion of those salient truths which it was his office to incul- 
cate.* 

The course which St. Paul takes in his Epistles is mani- 
festly ap])licable only to a limited extent in the present ar- 
gument. His adversaries in them — more [)articularly in 
that large and important portion of them which is, either 
directly or implicitly, antagonistic to the Judaizers, were 
professors of a coiTuj>t foi in of Christianit}’^, certaivdy ; but 
Christianity still. However, as far as his letters alford any 
insight to what might have h('.cn liis rationale ol’ instructlffii 
in mundane matters, ethics and morals, if ever he slionld 
have had to treat thorn apart from the religious sentiment 
with which he did habitually invest them, they appear to us 
decidedly opposed to the idea that lie would have symbolized, 
even on points whereon they wau’e mutually agreed, with the 
method of Seliools more or less liostile to his own. It is 
very true that in things wdiich he might riglitcously regard 
as indifferent, he varied his behaviour in accommodation to 
the varieties of men with whom Ids office drew him into 
contact; but there is not, that wc (!an <liscover, the shadow 
of a reason for believing that lie would liaVc deemed it a 
tiling admissilile to adopt any one of tlieir systems, as a 
Stand-point of instruetit)u. On the contrary, a great variety 
of jiassages in his letters to the Cdiurches at Jilphesus, at 
Philip jir 'iod at OjIossc, are condemnatory of the Jewish 
error of assimilating with some of the Schools of Oriental 
Piiilosophv. Jlis disciples, on the other hand, should he 

built upon the foundation of the A|)ostles and Prophets ; Je- 
sus Christ Himself being the (diief Head and Corner Stone 
for in Him arc hid all the treasures of wdsdora and of know- 
ledge ; — it wnis for that^ the nnweraal applicability of those 
disclosures on the world in its largest sense, physical, et^iieal 
and moral, whicli are written in the Bible, though there 

f 

^ The contempt in which St. Paul iield the w'liole fabric of Greek Philol 
iophy— (though certainly that represented, in many of its Schools, at least 
Jiir and admirable an attempt to present a complete and consistent physical | 

well as metaphysical theory of the universe as that expounded in the 
-^N viiva Hooks, to judge from Hr. liallanty||o*s editions and expositions) — and ' 
his coMvietitm of its utter futility, except as a mere instrument for educating 
the intellect, and indeed of its tendency to deceive and blind the inquisitorial, 
faculties, has been well elucidated by Hish^p Warburton. I)iv. : Leg. iii., iv. 
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only ‘partially ^systematized, that St. Paul thought it wortii 
alJ his learning and labour to contend. 

At least one thing we can learn from his extant writings; 
by no means unimportant in the discussion in liand ; his 
<‘minent mast(u*y of (Ireek style would liav(^ rendered him 
as projier a man as any in the world, probably, to have pro- 
duced, had lie considered that to be a sound proceinling, a 
complete “ Synopsis of Science, as revealed by the wisdom 
which is from above, from tlu^ Stand-point of the Aris- 
lotelian ethics, physics and metaphysics. It is inipossibh' 
to calculate the effect which such a work, by such a writer — 
(a. master in the several styles of Pericles — Acts xvii, 22 — 31 ; 
of 1 )(‘mosthcnes — 2 (jor. xi, 22 — 31 ; of Thucydides — 2 Tim. i. 
I“1H ; and of Aristotle — Rom. vii. 7 — 25 ;) — wordd have pro- 
duci?d upon the educated classes in the great Grecian cities. 
VV^ith what jiersuasion might he have invested an address 
to th(* learned of Athens, with, for its key-note, that “ posi- 
tion which l(}\v are likely to dispute,” ‘‘ Happiness is the 
last and noblest juirpose of man's activity” ! 3lien what ap- 
]dianc<‘s had he for expanding tlu‘ already current idea of 
j)(‘rfect life (‘ruu’gized by perfect, virtue” ! How concln- 
siv(‘Iy might Ik? ha ve circumscribed tluj }>rovinces of the iii- 
t<‘llect>and the soul, and thence have disti'ibuted, in th(‘ir due 
gradations, the s<'veral theoretical sciences, and the disciplim*s 
of laitli and pratMico. Adsaiiced to that point, what an oc- 
<*.'ision woulil he have :\( hie' ed for winning confidemv^ l>y a 
just tribute to the prt'cisioii at wiiich Aristotle had arrived, 
ill his riil(‘s for observation and ge?u*ralization, and in the 
logical and <(iuintitativ(; sifiencos. Tlum, addressiTigliimself 
to that teaching which was the leading characteiistic of his 
Mission, tM) Vi* f:i^(o/.ifv rt h(Triv ij aperif, aX\ iv ayaOol yt- 
— what a new' light might the point of view from 
which he discnssinl them have thrown on the several topics 
<if ethical ciupiiry^^ — human responsihility, teinp(‘ra.uce, liberal- 
ity, jinagnaniinity, mildness, modesty, justice and the rest. 

It is needless to descant upon how radically different was the 
iMuirse which the Apostle pursued, as far as we. can either 
cyrtect or infer the details of his jirocedure from his extant 
\^niains. 

I Tile instruction which wc would draw from this exainpK? of 
piofoiind didactic, ability, in an inspired teacher, will b(| 
gravely misa.[)])rehended, slioiild any suppose that we are- 
ndvocating the idea of a mere literary I^rofessor in a heathen 
■ Idolh'ge of secular instruction rushing jirecipitately into the 
domain of* theology, or leading an assault against tht^ several 
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wrong notions of liis disciples on the nature of God. Illus- 
trations, whose parts of details are not transferable to me- 
thods constructed in order .to a widely different end, do yet 
very frequently signalize a principle which it is of the last 
importance that those methods recognize. If it can be shown 
that 710 great teacher, in amj age, or with whatever end in 
view, or preparation for the encounter, has ever^ for motives 
of conciliation, or because “the mind can be taught only by 
means of the knowledge that is already in it,’’ undertaken to 
elaborate the science of which he is the mastc'r from the 
Stand-point of another method and system, confessedly more 
or less false in its doctrines, and imperf(‘ct in its distribution, 
then it seems almost a thing of course* that the advocate* of 
such a novelty be called, or at least be invited, to yield to jhf* 
authority of examples from ancient pr(*c(*dr'nt. “ Alfricanos 
iiiihi, et Catones, (^t Tyadios commemorabis ? h]t eos f'cisse 
idem dices? Quamvis res mild non placeat, tanu*n contra 
liominum auctoritatem pugnare non potero.” 

VV^e w’ill now j)ass on to tlu; exainple of him, to whom 
8t. Paul was so n'markably likemvl in the matter of bis accu- 
sation, — the “ Fons et Caput Pbilosophia*,’’ — the autlior (d‘ 
a process, in the words of Mr. Grote, “ of eternal valiu* and 
nniversal application,” — Socrates. If any tiling may fie 

gathered from the examples of the Klenelius which Xeno- 
phon and Plato have so hajijdly preserved, it is this — that 
the inventor of that Eienclms, Socrates, would liave atld- 
(‘d a clause of lindtatioii to the doctrim* whose universal- 
ity we have already expressed our doubts u|K>n ; for tin* 
lesson whhdi that instruinent most uiiqiiGstionahly jadiits to 
is, that “ a mind can he taught” iia own ignorance “ only 
liy means of knowledge* that is already in it.” The sopldstical 
Elenchus, wliicli we had occasion to speak of when reviewing 
the Jlenares Commentary on the Novum Organon, was a 
process for pyrifging the mind — negative^ as far as knoxv- 
ledge is concerned — and constructed only to erase the false 
products of illicit gen(*ralizations, and so prepare the* mind 
for advanceni(*nt in real and positive wdsdoni. And in 
the m(‘morable instance of Euthydenius, whicli Xenophpn 
has so beautifully plactjd on record, we seti it plied wit^; 
sucli destructive effect, as to lf?ave the mind, on all ethiA 
(Id enquiries, a tabula rasa, and to extort the humiliat-% 
^ig confession, “ 1 am afraid I know simply nothing,” It 
Avas the opinion of Socrates that only after siicli pn*-. 
paration could any fiositive knowledge he achieved ; — ^ 
that tlie eradication of the/(//.vc nm^t be ntwssarily prelimina- 
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ry to tlie introduction of the true, “ To preach, to exhort, 
even to confute particular errors,^’ writes Mr. Grote, “ appeared 
to him useless, so lori^r as tlie mipd lay wrapped up in its ha- 
bitual mist or illusion of wisdom ; such mist miLst be dissipat- 
ed before any new light could enters Accordingly, every 
fragment which we possess illustrativ(» of the method of So- 
crates represents him as proceeding on principles the very 
converse of those which are exhibited before the Pandits of 
J3(mar(^s, where the plan appears to be, first to determine 
“ how far” the Eastern and Western Schools of Philosophy 
“ agree, and in regard to what jioints” they “ differ' ; and 
tlimi, “ lnst(wl of discussing tln^ points of difference, rather 
to go on to the dev('lopment of th(‘ points of agreement, in 
tHe liope that in the course of such an tuiquiry the jioints of 
diAerence may either disappear, or may have such liglit 
Ihrowoj upon tliem that we may be the !>etter prepared to 
deal with them.” Such a hope it is utterly impossible that 
Socrates ev<*r could have (‘ntertained.* Assuming the points 
of difftu’enci' b<>tween himself and his respondents to be 
errors on their part, and “conceits of knowledge without the 
r(‘a]ity/’ — tlu^ “ idola” which, as Bacon has concurrently 
judged, do so bloc kade the minds of men, that truth can en- 
ter only with ditlicultv, and even if access be granted, is 
tlierein met and trembled by them ag.dn, — his first can^ was, 
in tlie a,ttitude* of an eiiquArer and not of a teacher, to clear 
tlie intellect of its coijceits by dexterous cross-examination ; 
wliicli, by exposing tlie inapplicability of notions ent(Ttuined 
on a wide and general topic, to the r^?V(^ral specific instances 
contained under it, involved him in inconsistonciefe lb whom 
all had hitherto ajiptjared so facile and well ascertained, and 
con\icted him of ignorance on those very points on which 
jie had but just b(*fore bi»en most prepared to dogmatize. 
And then, and not till then, having probed and cauterized 
to the very core the wrong notions which he encountered \ 
daily, by his searching dialectic, would Socrates begin the 
posilive ju-ocess of ascertaining fan< I extending the points 
of agreement which he might inaintaiu in common with 

** noth Socrates and Plato thought that little mental improvement could 
be produced hy expositionrf directly communicated, or by new written mat- 
ter lodged in the memory.” (Grote vol, viii. p. 6’07.) And Bacon, it may be 
remembered, censures tlio.se who dare not “ theorias et notiones communes 
pt niius aholere, ot intelloctum ahrasum et frquu7n ad particularia de inf.e- 
j/ro applicarc,” For, as he elsewhere says, “ Frustra magnum expcctatur ' 
auginerrtum in scientiis superinduc.iione et insiiione novormn super 
retera t sed instauratio /acitnda ct ah iniis fufuUunentis, nisi liboat perpe- 
tiio cireuinvolvi in orhcin, euin c^ili ct quasi contemnendo progre^jgu.” 
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tliose now first prepared to learn of him, “ ex])Oundinfj:,’^ 
as Xenophon has it, “most clearly and simply both wliat 
lie doomed man oug’ht to. know, and would pursue with 
most advantage to himself/’ 

We consider the examph^ of Socrnt(‘s of tlie last impor- 
tance, in connexion with the d(‘sign of jironioting a mutual 
understanding ])etw«?en the philosophers of the East and of 
the West. A v(n*y ('iirsory examination will be snfticient to 
sliow' that his ])usition, in respcnrt to his oppommts, bore, in 
many points, a reniarkaliie similarity to that which one learn- 
ed in the disciplines of Europe maintains tow^ards tlu' N yaya- 
yika of the prt'stnit diiy. If \ve wanted words to cliaracteri/e 
tbe Eleatic and Ionic Schools of Greek Philosopliy, W(' could 
devise no better than t!ios(* wliich Dr. IhdlantyiKr apj)li(‘s fo 
the Nyava; — that th<‘y w(‘n* “ v<‘ry fair, and in some resp('cts 
admiralde, attempts, on tii(‘ part of certain sf)ecnlative ))hilo- 
sopliers, who had made perhaps as many observations and 
experiments as they had had opportunity of making, to pre- 
sent a comple.t(‘ and consistent raetapliysical as well as piiy- 
sical tlieorv of the* universe/’ Unskilled in tliose jirocesses 
of classification and distribution which it is tin? glory of 
Socrates that lie invented, tlie two Acatlemies wdiic/i lie found 
existing in their stjveral sects, like tlu' JVyaya School of Gidia, 
contemplated, as hhnit into om* iindistinguishahh* (!!osums, 
ethics and physics, man and nature. The Grecian s«>phi^ts 
did, as tin* Xya va vikj'is still do, d<‘nv(‘ tluur persuasions ratlun* 
from the atmosphere^ of a “ dogmatic,'’ and, as th(T thought 
or tliink, “inspired philosojihy,” than from any rigid process 
of analfsi^, or investigation of the w orld, oj man, or soci(;ty ; 
the pi'rsuasions of all alike, both upon ethical and physical 
jilueiioTiiena, being absolutely and uiiscieiilifically takem upon 
trust, w’itlioiit argument and witliout exp(*riiiient. l^^ich, too, 
was, or is, in its final design, more exclusive than diffusive, 

/ theoretical than practical, intent on what shouhl be known hi 
order to tha happiness of the individual not on what should 
he done in order to the happiness of the race;* — on the e/?// 
of eac.li man’s aim, as he is a unit, rather tlian on direction^ 
as he is a member of a vast society, into wdiich he is cemesft- 
ed by the inh(?rilance of rights and duties. That “ knovvledgi’ 
jHiffeth up hut charity edifieth,” is a S(mliment tliat nev(‘ri 
found place even in tin* dn'ams of Gotaina. He little knew ^ 

/ * Wc arc glad to observe that Dr. Dallantync has seen occasion to revise 

bi.s ot>iiiioii, that tbo repudiator of tko dogma that the suriimurn honum’* 
can Ik; reached only through knomladffa of the truth must be at once deinit- 
ted to tlic category of ‘*hoj»ch;gg stupidity .A 
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tliat a man may undorstaiul all mysteries and all knowledge, 
and yet his eyes be dazzled with n false glare, if they siiould 
diseoru ])erfeetion to consist therein. 

We may have read, again and again, of the effect of So- 
crates’s teaching on the mind of ( Ireece ; — that (we again (|iiot(? 
IVlr. Grote) “ there can he no doubt that his individual inHu- 
(‘nce ptinnanently (*nlarged the horizon, improved the nu‘- 
tliod, and multiplied the ascendant mind in the Grecian s[»e- 
ciilativtj world in a manner never since paralleled.” I'hat 
“ subsequent jdiilosophers may have had a more elaborate^ 
doctriin^ and a larger numlx'r of disci))les who enibracajd 
their id(^as, but none of them ap|)Iied the same stimulating 
method with tlici same ethcacy — none of them struck out of 
oflj(*r minds that fire which scits light to original thought — 
iioiH} of them either produced in oth(*rs th() pains of intel- 
Jec'tiial pn'gnancy, oi* extracted from others the fiesh and im- 
borrowed offs|»ring of a really parturient mind.” And what, 
let us ask, is tluj first grand aim of education? Is it not to 
scatt(.‘r tlie mists upon the miiul, to restore transparency to the 
mr'dium through which its eye must penetrate to the heaven 
b<^yond ? Is it not, as the late Mr. 13ethunc described it, ‘‘ to 
improve tln.^ faculties, and to strengthen the powers of inde- 
pendtjiit thought,’’ — and that men mav be ena1>h‘d to ap])Jy an 
unliiassed iiitelh'ct, and a temper stiictly unjioltmiical, and a. 
mind “ tlif)rong1ily ch‘;uH!d and purged from fancy and vani- 
ti<*s,’’ t«> the resolutini? <.f the various difhcralties of their 
future care<n*? And if’ this he tlio great and funrlamental 
ohjet't, how may it b{' attained ? — by ^vbat direct, and as little? 
as may b(‘, <'xciirsive line of ))roceodiiig ? — “ claudTls enim, iit 
di(!itnr, in via antevertil curs(»reij) extra viam.” The i|uestion 
of (piestions is, shall w« tnjat (‘ssenlial errors as matters of 
opinion, which may he innocently allowed place, pending the 
d(»velojmient of the ]K»iuts of mutual agreement? Shall vve 
iinpos<* right notions over wu*oiig ones, wdth that com])leto\ 
artiance in the charms of Truth whick holds that slie needs 
only to be exhibited, that she be -admired ? Or, is there any 
justice in wliat Cicero has observed of minds not without re- 
se^iiblaiice to those learned in the Indian philosophies ; — 
\^anie tenentiir adstricti, quam quid esset optimum jtulicare 
)])otueruiit ; delude infirinissimo tempore adatis, aut obseenti 
auiico cuidarn, aut una alicujus qiiem primum audierunt 
oratione (iajiti, de rebus incogiiitisjudicaut, et ad quameunque 
,siint discij/linam quasi tempestate delati, ad earn tampiam 
ad saxum adhierescuat. * * * * Sed nescio quoinodo, pU^- 
rique errare malunt, eamque sententiam quam adamaverunt > 
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jmgnaciHsime defenderCy qiiaiii sine pertinacia quid constantis- 
siiiie dicatur defeiidere.*’ If this be so, and there be indeed 
such a vicious pertinacity of wrong notions, is tliere no ground 
for apprehension lest, at least on all points which do not 
admit of ocular demonstration and experiment, (and perhaps, 
also, on some which do admit of that — as we know that it 
roused the indignation of Socrates himself that he was sup- 
posed to have surrendered his faith in the absolute divinity of 
the sun and moon for all the meteorosophic demonstrations 
of Anaxagoras) — unsoundness ensue to which Bacon has 
refiirred in the noble preface to the second book of his Orga- 
non, and the adminicula intelh'ctui,” whether logical or phy- 
sical, he applied too late ^ — “ postquam mens ex quotidiana 
vitae consuetudine, et auditionibus, et doctrinis inqiiinaHs 
occupata, et vanissimis idolis obsessa fuerit?'* Weareqiiite 
converts to the doctrine that it is the height of weakness to 
roly entirely on authors ; — but we remember too that Time 
is the “ Auctor auctonim,^’ and that Truth is the daughter 
of Time^ and not of Authority. And therefore tlie thought 
occurs to ns that a precedent hallowed by the practices of 
such men as SocTatos and Bacon, so remote, th<^ one from 
the other, both in their era, and in the subjects of their en- 
quiry, should warn any man, of howt'ver high a cast ofg<mius, 
from adventuring, on tin* responsibility of liis own suggestion, 
a method of teaching which we <lefy it to be^'shewn is not as 
nearly as possible the exact conv(u*se of thei r’s. For, be it 
remembered, Bacon’s wdiole machinery of Negative Instance's 
is, though uudesignedl^ perhaps, yet in fact, nothing cdse 
than the Eleiichus of Socrates in its application to physical 
exp(U-iment. In such a case, then, we may most safely take 
up the language of a great one to whom w^e have often before* 
been indebted — “ auctoribus quidem uti optimis possumus; 
(juod in omnibus causis et debet et solet valere plurimum/' 

' It is, in our humble judgment, far too hazardous a proceed- 
ing, when applied to the acutest sophists which can be 
trained by the scholastic methods which flourish best, perhaps, 
in the Sanscrit College at Benares, to defer discussing our 
points of difference with them, and go on to the development 
of our points of agreement, in exact counterpoint to tha^ 
purely negative process which always has the lead in all thei 
examples which Plato has accumulated of his master’s me- 
thod of instruction. 

^ But entertaining, as we do so far, a difference of opinion on. 
the plan most available in order to render the Sanscrit De- , 
jmrtment of the Benares Collegf a School of profitable 
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ifistructioii, we are not of those who consider the present 
iirniii^cnnents of that institution open to all the strictures 
\vhi(!h have been arrayed af^aini^t them. Mr. Kerr, in the 
s(K!oiid Yohinie of his “ Review of Public Instruction in the 
Bengal Pn'sidency,’^ (j). 154 — 55,) expre.sses himself as 
follows : — 

No one will be disposed to deny, that a knowledge of Hindu systems 
may be turned to j(ood account by a skilful instructor, or that a com- 
parison of the analogous truths of the Euro])ean and Oriental systems 
may, in its proper time and place, he very useful. The only question is, 
how far the Sanscrit element ought to be introduced. Are we to use it 
only for illustration and occasional reference, or are we to enter on the 
dangerous ground of Hindu iuetaj)hysics, wasting our time U{)on frivo- 
lops <juestions to whudi, hy an error of the human mind, too much im- 
portance's attached, and vainly striving to solve (juestioiis which arc 
incapable of solution ? 

It would appear, if an opinion may be formed from tlie Examination 
<juestions proposed in 181H, that Dr. llallantyne has ventured loo far in 
this last direction. The following are some of the questitms, sliglitly 
abridged, hul not otherwise altered. 

1. What answer do you give to the propo.sitiou, if the Divine Spirit 
lie devoid of qualities, it cannot he made subject of meditation?'’ 

2. What answer would you give to the question, “ whetlier an ele- 
phant sec n in a dream, is or i.s not produced at that iiarticular time ?” 

IHnv do yon prove that gold i.s identic.:;! in substance with light 
ami heal ^ 

4 Explain fhc faToii“ot''^ii.'ss of the f:pin’on, ot the soul’s being in 
the fcjriii of an atom. 

Till leeling that naUirulIy arises in perusing ihcst (juestions, is that 
they are unworthy of serious atientiou. hVicon, in advancing learning 
ill Europe, did not choose to enter into the subtle cjiu’^tiotts of the 
schoolmen. He alluded to them only to condemn them, and contented 
himself with pointing out a more excellent way. 

E.xaniine the third of the foregoing questions, and it will plainly ap* 
]iear lliat it belongs to the .subject of 1 Uiemistry, ai. I that if it should be 
t*ver sf;ttled, it must be by experimeiit, and not by metaphysical reason- 
ing. Or, take the fourth question, which is to shew the erroneousnes.s t 
of he opinion that the soul is in the form of an atom. The attempt to * 
prove or disprove such a <|ue.sti(m is equally absur.i ; and it can only bo 
compared in extravagance with those frivolous qu." lions, which occu- 
pied* the minds of Eurojican Ihindits in the dark ages, wlien it was 
gravely projioscd to determine “ whcthci more tiian one angel can e.vist 
same moment, in the same physical point;” and again, “ how 
»lluiy angels can stand on the point of a needle.” 

f To make the wdiole more ridiculous, it appears that what a Pundit is 
m one room establishing hy “ irresistible arguments,” a Pundit in the 
^ next room is attacking hy arguments equally irresistible. What, may it 
he sujiposed, is the state of the student’.s mind, after all this wrangling ? 
Either he must be completely bewildered, and reduced to a state Of 
^cepiieisai ; or, if of a dogmatic turn of mind, he becomes a keen and un- 
fair reasoner. 
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Tilo wortliI('ssness of most of tlu‘so to|>ics of oiH|iiiry chii- 
not admit of imicli (|iiostioii; but tlio inferoiice intended to 
])f‘ lod to from tlio oxam])Jo of Bacon wonld bn, we think, 
illicit. i)r. Ballantync^ has himstdf j*eniarked that Ins duly, 
on re(?ei\ int>' cliar^-e of tin' Sanscrit C-olh'^e, was to acquaint 
hi?nself witli its constitution and history witli a view to in- 
trod ucint^ what('V(‘r iin))rovenjents miuht Ix' found consistent 
with the retention of its character as a s(‘at of Sanscrit Jearn- 
injj^, not unworthy of its classic locality/^ Whether sncli an 
institution ])(* worth ])rt‘S('rvin^* or not, was a ([uestion not re- 
ferred to him ; — tliat a C'olh'^e sliould exist in Beiian's, and 
]k‘ ])ermanently sustained, “ for the cultivation of the laws, 
literal lire, and, (as insi'paraljly connect<‘d with tin' two former) 
rt'li^ion of tln^ Hindus,” had hetm aln'ady settled. It is the;*?;- 
Ibi-e (juit(* beyond his |)ow(‘r, (‘ven if his desire's wt're iif that di- 
rt'ction, to inte'rdict tin? cultivation ofso larii'e an <*Ir*m(‘nt in that 
literature' as is rejiresente'd by the' se'veTal see'ts of doi»inati(?, 
and, in the Hindu’s opinion, inspinxl philosojihy ; Ids e'ftbrts 
must b(' liniiled to dinx'tinjj;* the ari>’nm(*nta.tiv(' aemnu'u which 
///c// may ho the handmaids to, into oth(*r and more whole- 
some cliamn'ls. Now, it does so happen that e've'ry om? ol‘ 
the d(‘bates reliirred to by Mr. Ki*rr, frivolous thoiieh th«?y 
be, are siibje'cts ot'tln* ^ravt'sl eloctrine in tin* Tlu'oluo-ie-frl aiid 
Logical Schools of India; and althoui;’h tin* practicability of 
turnine- to much ae'count a syste'in under w^dch the* i<l(*ntity 
ol iLi'edd and lieht is made* a matter of simph* ari^umenlation, 
may well admit of discussion, yi't no man could properly 
avoid a topic of such pr6mi!n*nc<' arnl pecidianty, whose' duty 
it is 1o ?^\iMiine tlie proticiency of tin? Nyaya discijdes in so 
renowned a text book as the Siddlianta Muktavali. Jt is 
true that Bacon, witli a boldnes.s, as has ber-n well saifJ, which 
was ti uly remarkalde. pronoumu'd the philosophy vvhicdi he 
abandoned, in tin* fata* of its adherents, to be tin* infancy of 
^ kno\vled;j;e, u’iveii to empty hapiacity, and immature* for ^'cne- 
ratin;^', because fruit bil of controversy and barren of efiects. 
JJut In* was then Lord Ilii^li (chancellor of Lnglaiid, and at 
the vc'ry summit of his amply-rarned n'putation ; and then'fore 
und(‘r no constraint of position to indocti-inate in those i|ie- 
thods of wit and abstract thon^lit by whicJi be own(*d tliHjr- 
tbe ancients had shewn themselves wortliy of imitation. I 
But a most pleasint^ contrast to tin* methods of Dr. Bal- 
lanty lie’s advociicy, for the Sanscrit College of Benares, is, 
in our opinion, furnished in the lleport of the enlighteneci 
Pandit, and fidrairable Sanscrit scliolar, Eshwarchandra Vidya-^ 
sagar, xho present Principal of tl^e sister institution of Cal- 
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(Mitta, to the Council of Education in the Lower Provinces 
of Jiiiiigal. 

“ The Sanscrit/’ he remarks, “ is kri itself a very dillicult language ; 
and to begin its study with a diflicult grammar Kcems, in my opinion, 
not to he a well chosen plan. E.vj)erience shews what didiculties one 
lias to surmount when studying his grammar in this style. Young lads 
who begin to study Sanscrit, on account of the extreme dililculty of 
the grammar Mugdalihodha, only learn by rote what their instructors 
say, without being able to understand the contents of the work they 
read. Thus five years pass in the study of grammar alone, without 
gelling any essential introduction to the language itself. It seems to 
be an astonishing fact that one should he studying a language for five 
years and scarcely understand a hit of it.* Under the present system, 
the first five years of a student of the Sanscrit College are almost lost; 
and after all liis toil and trouble his acquirements in grammar are very 
iifliierfect.” (The Princijial goes on to expre.ss bis o])inion that the 
" Itoot-lieok, and the Kosha, or Dictionary,” when mastered, are “ of 
some assistance in the study of literary works but that. “ the advantage 
gained is not at all commensurate to the lime and labour required to 
get them by heart.) ^ * * * The system I would projiose is this : 

The hoys, instead of beginning the grammar at once in the Sanscrit 
language, sliould learn some of the inostfimdamental rules dressed in the 
easiest Bengali ;t then they should goon with ‘ Readers,’ to he com- 
piled, consisting of easy selections from the llito})adesha, Punebatantra 
Uamayana, Mahahharata, &c. This will take tlm students some two 
years. After this tluy should begin Siddhsuita Kauiiiudi, and continue 
tuiwarti to the highest class of the grammar department ; with those 
treatises they should siudy Rapliu Vansh.', parts of Bliatti Ivavya ami 
the Dasl.akiirnarit; ("haritr.'i, t po; '.ical and drauinlii' — and tiic Vrittarat- 
riakara, a highly esteemed work on prosody,” (I'his, Vidyiisagar com- 
putes, would occupy tw</ ymrs iOiiger, and bring the student to the ter- 
ininaiion of four years.) In the fifth year, he ad'''isv '4 that the students 
come up from the (jramrnur, to the Genei»l l/iterature l)ej>artinent, and 
rend ihe great poems and dramas, either whole, or, wbere^hete arc oh- 
jectionahlt' ]iassage.s, in selections; at the same time ])raetising essay- 
writi))g in Sanscrit and Bengali. Tims twt> further years would he, 
oecupied. 11c advises that Rhetoric be then pursued, by study of the 
Kavya Prakasha and the Dasiiarupaka, as the l)Oid\S of highest autho- 


^ Tire o]>inion of thi.-; scholar is widely discrepant from t hat of Dr. Bal-V 
liUityne, who maintains Unit having studied a. nroive graojrnar a pupil is 
“ tlu^^ prepared” to avail hiiiiM'lf of the rich t»rt;asurcs of rianserit philology. 
However, vve do not suppose that the Jjaglui Knuuuidi, with the copious 
apparatus with wliicli Dr. Ballnntyue has furnished it, can be quite .so ab- 
struse. and ti’nigmatical as V’^idyasiigar stattis the Mugdahliodha to he. Btill, 
><ayifci-e cotivinct.Ml that we do not err in saying that it must occupy any stu- 
of ordinary intelligence, who would master it, and wliose pursuits are not 
limited to Sanscrit, for a very long period ; exeept it should he illustrated, 
by the continual apjdicution of its rules, to writings, pursued simultaneously, 


of a more alluring cast. 

+ It see ms ])roj>er again to tiolif/ that something has IxTii done at Bena- 
res towanls familiari/jng the V«;riiacular and English Students witli the ole- 
ments of San.scrit (iranimar. "I’his is, so far, well ; - hut it is the nppUca 
*fi(W of the learning acquired in those departments which we think injiidi- 
eioiis. ^ j 
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rity in tliat discipline ; and with them, treatises on Arithmetic, Algebra 
and Geometry, to be compiled from the best English works on those 
subjects. “ The higher branches of Mathematics,” he adds, “ should 
be translated afterwards, and, when ready, adopted as class books.” He 
further recommends the compilation of “ a popular treatise on Astrono- 
my, such as Herschel’s, in Hengali, to be read in the mathemaiical 
class.” Throughout the period of all these studies, he would introduce 
the perusal of Hengali Hooks treating on useful and entertaining sub- 
jects ; “ which should the Council introduce, the students of the Sans- 
crit ("ollege will, with very little ditticulty, acquire great proficiency in 
Hengali, and, through the medium of that language, useful information ; 
and thereby have their I'ieirs expanded before they bey in their Knylish stu- 
dies.'' And here, he con.siders, the curriculum of the. junior dcjiart 
inent should terminate. 

In the ninth year he proposes that the students conic up to the Law 
class, ]uirsuing social, civil, and criminal juns]>nulence in the most 
eminent treatises, hut discontinuing the reading of the 'I'atwas, or ForKis 
of lleligious Ceremony; us, “ though of use to the Hrahmans'as a class 
of priests, they are not at all fitted for an academical course.” The 
study of Law, he considers, should occujiy three ycar.s. Lastly, he 
would advocate the advancement of the alumni to a class devoted to 
the study of the philosophical systems of India, which he would pur- 
sue to the close of the fifteenth year of study, the time considered re- 
([uisile for a finished Sanscrit Education. 'J’he coneliuling part of this 
admirable Report, which both for brevity, and in consideration c»f the 
general reader, we tiavc been obliged to condense coiisideralily, we give 
nearly in Vidyasngar’s own language. 

“No one can be considered to have a perfect knowledge of .Swinscrit. 
learning wdio is not familiar with all the systems of philosopiiy juvva 
lent ill India. 'I'rue it is that the most part of the Uindu systems do 
not tally with the advanced ideas of modern times ; yet it i.‘' nndenia 
hie that to a good Sanscrit scholar a knowledge of them is alisoliitely 
re(|uircd. Should the (kinncil be pleased to follow the suggestions 
which I will submit in the svicceeding part of iny Rcjuirt regarding the 
English '"Dets.artinent, by the time that tlie .students come to the J)ar- 
shana or Philosophy class, their acquireinent.s in Enylish will enable 
them to study the. modern philosophy of Europe. Thus they will have 
an ample opportunity of comparing the .systems of philosophy of tlieir 
own, with the muv phdosophy of the Western world. Young men thus 
educated will be better able to e.xpose the errors of anciemt Hindu j)hi- 
/ losophy than if the}' were to derive their knowledge of pliilosopliy sim- 
ply from European sources. One of the principal rea.sims wliy I have 
ventured to suggest tlie study of all the prevalent systtmis of plijloso- 
pliy in India, is that the student will clearly see that the propouuders of 
different systems have attacked each other, and have ])()inte(l out each 
others’ errcjrs and fallacies. Thus he wdll be able to judge for himself, 
flis knowledge of European philosophy wdll he to him an immtMnbl^ 
yuidfi to the understanding of the merits of the different systems. 

“ As to the English studies in the Senior and Junior Departments of 
the Sanscrit College, the students should not be allowed to commence 
English till they have acquired soino^, proficiency in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage; the pupils of the same Sanscrit class should go on with the 
same English studies : the study of Englisii, instead of lieiiig aptionaf, 
should he compulsory; should there be any one very unwilling to he* 
taught in English, he should he given understand that he will not 
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be atlowed to commence English at atiy subsecjuent ata^^e, as to cr6ate 
for him alone a separate class is altogether out of the (jucstiou. 1 bet( 
to pi’oposc tliat the study of Etij^lish be cornineiiCL'd in the 'Alankar 
(Rhetoric) class. In that case all the. students will he able to devote 
nearly d()nl)]e the time to Knp^lish that only some now do, anfl their 
minds having received culUirc, they will not have to bc^dn with such 
trite subjects as less disciplined lads need commence with. From the 
'Alankar class to the last year of study in the College is some seven or 
eight years; and a diligent student in the course of that period will 
haw ain})le opportunity of making himself familiar with the English 
language and literature. 

Jt is our decided belief that the principal points for 
I'onderiiig tlie Sanscrit Colleges of India Scdiools of j)rogress 
;ire very ably indicated by Pandit Vidyasagar, and that 
IJs ideas arcj altogether, very much sounder than those 
pi*()poi‘tuded from Ihmares. We learn from Air. Kerris 
Review^^ that the })npils of the Crammar classes in tlie 
Sanscrit (h)llt;ge of Caleut:a are genei'ally mere boys; and 
supposing, what we believer nearly to approximate the truth, 
that the age of twenty-fonr would be considered that at 
wliieh the degree of Pandil might be conferred, tlu.‘ age of 
eligibility to the College may be set at nine. The ])eri(ul 
from that to fiftc'cn being devoted to the vernacular, in con- 
jmictioji with tln^ Sanscrit grammar, and po(‘tical and 
dramatic books, a very tolerable infu.sif)n of Ihiglish ideas 
might he aceornplislmd in tlu' initiatory y 'ars of education, 
\vert‘ th(^ siibj(*(!ts of translation into the Rengali only 
motle,rat(‘ly well seleeix'd ; and great eompeteiiey in the 
vernacular language he attained.^ with which thc.‘ alumni 
would bo further familiarized by the study of^tb^* matlu’- 
niatieal treatises recornnieudcd for perusal, simultaucouly 
with Sanscrit Rhetoric, and the initiatory English course, 
ill the seveulh and eiglitli years of pupilage. W e rather 
* doidit whetliei', iu such an institution, the study of English 
should he j*endered strictly compulsory.* But the error— y 
ii it be an error — is decidctlly on the right . ide, and far ^ 
preierahle to tln^ ])lan adopted at Ihmarcs, of coutinuiiig 
their seliolarship allowances to the senior students whose 
period of study has expired, and wiio probably range betw een 

Thr Sanscrit ('nllcge iit ISeiiaros, ami wc presume that at Calcutta ulse, 
was cmlowoil “ for tlic cultivation uf the laws, literature, ami pis insirpara- 
bly roinicctod with tiie two fonner) religion, of the Hindoos and, with this 
btdoni one, it is a point of casi^try to decide how far it would be, rlyht 
])ositively to expel a Htudent, who was proceeding satisfactorily in the 
'designated diaciidines of the College, simply hecause he objected to .-.tud\ 
Fkiglish. lint wc think it miglit be safely ruled that a refusal would be 
visited by loss of stipendiary eiyolument. 
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the aj^es of 23 and 25, on condition that tlu^y overcome 
their repuj^riaucc” to read English. Some personal expe- 
ricuee leads us to doubt vcj*}'^ much whether an accurate 
kiiowledge ol' any language of the West can, except in cases 
of very rare ability, be communicated to men of those years 
totally unfamiliar with any thing beyond the very ditfcTcnt- 
ly constructed tongues of Hindustan; and all experience 
tends to corroborate our misgivings. The General Com- 
mittee of Public Instruction in Pcngal were induced, in 
1821, to offer an augmentation of (> or S riipc't^s a month to 
the stipends of those pupils of the Mohammedan ("ollcge of 
Calcutta Avho would undertake to learn English ; and some 
of the elder came forward. But two years later the Com- 
mittee was under the necessity of* reporting to Govern nu'/Tt 
the failure of the experinumt, — tlui stiidcmts — who were 
believed in general to he too far advanced in. life to com- 
mence the study of Eiiglisli, — abamh)nc(l it as soon as the 
monthly allowance made to them for the jiurpose of [)roeur- 
irig instruction was ap[died to the object for which it had 
been granted.’^ Similarly, in the Sanscrit College of ('a1- 
eiitta. Ill February lH2f), the Secretary to Government 
addressed tin* General Committee : — 

“ I inn desired to take this op})ortunit)' of statitjg to tlie ( a)irnnil,tec 
the anxiety of Government that early measures slnmld hc' a(lo])ted for 
establishing the Eni|i5lish class, which it has always fieeii projx^sed ti> 
attach to the (iovermnent Sanscrit (kdlege. That Institution having 
now ac(|uired fitahility and rc|)utation as a seminary of Hindu literature, 
the annexation of the English class cannot, it is presumed, interfere 
with tile ^regular course of study therein pursued, nor diminish its 
credit in the^i’stiinatioii of the learned Hindus; whilst its future inti- 
mate connection with the Hindu College, on the removal of the stu- 
dents to the new building, will he higiily favourable to the success of 
the pro])osi'd experiment.’' 

A grant was made — a class formed — forty pupils joined it — 
All of whom had to commence tlu^ alphabet. Ami though 
there was n time w lieu it t»as said that the pupils of the 
highest class possessed a thorough knowledge of History ami 
Geography’^ and could translate into English correctly, yet 
the fact stands, tliat in 1835 the English Department ij(ys 
abolished, not until it bud been established, by the resmvb 
of a long trial, that it will not answer, as a general rule, to 
leach two learned languages to the .same students in this 
country.'^ From tliis sentimenKwe entirely disagree. Wo 
believe that by a judicious distribution of opportunities,, 
and thoroughly eompctciit instructors, Sanscrit and Eng- ^ 
lish may just as wxll be carried oij simultaneously hero, as 
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Greek and Latin in our Home Grammar Scliools. But 
when a mature aj^e has been readied, and llie indueement is 
only pecuniary, and even after the bond has been signed, 
and the proposed studies are toliegin — tlie disciples ‘'attend 
reluctantly'' only after “ the failure of every device for 
evading attendance," it may be safely said that only an 
enthusiast can hope for much. It is very true that in the 
third year of their English studies, we are told that the 
seniors of these young men read “ portions of the works of 
Jhicon and Shakespeare," — the Novum Organon “ liaving 
been sideeted as a class-book as soon as they had gone 
through tlic elements of English Grammar." This, it is 
obvious to remark, is the exact counterpart of the plan 
vrjiieh Hi', llallantyne adopts in introducing Sanscrit 
studies* in the English Department of the College. No 
sooner Jiave the lads learned the very simplest rudiments 
of the Grammar, than he begins to lecture tlmin on — what 
Vldyasagar would reserve for a considerable maturity of 
seholarslii[» — tlui Nvaya, Vedanta, and SiVnkbya jihiloso- 
phies ! Wbat \ idyil^agar calls, (and, in a philological point 
of view', most correctly calls) the main part ol’ Sanscj’it 
literature — the epics — and the dramatic and lyric j)oems of 
the ora of Kididasa— seem treated as though they were not, 
in the Anglo-Sausent class of tlie Hcnarcs College. 
When the (jdVernineni, of the N. W. Provinces adojited the 
opinion that “ the study of Sanscrit by the English pupils 
in the (lovernnient Colleges might be made to furnish a 
means of mental discipline analogous to tiiat which the 
(ireek and Latin furnishes in Europe," many rcjoie*f‘d to see 
a sentiment adojited, as it was very w’ell said, likely to 
occur to minds scholastically educated in Europe, and 
. thciKic transferred to an Indian arena." But it did not 
occur to them that all the philologic^al apparatus waiuld be 
confined to a small tract of “ Eirst Lessons in Sanscrit (jram ' 
inur, on the plan of Ollendorff." This, however, is all that 
wc can discover to hc'ive been done tow^aials tlie ioandation 
of correct Sanscrit Scholarship in the English College of 
^ Not one of the graceful episodes of the Maha- 

^^^harata, or of the rich and judiciously metrified cantos of 
the Raghuvansa, — not a line of the more intricately con- 
structed, but romantic “ Cloud-Messenger" — or of the fine 
descriptive passages in Ma-^ha's epic, — or of any one of the 
.iroblcr dramas — seems to have been attempted: — but only 
^soinc' dogmatical books, whose position, relatively to the 
golden age of Sanscrit literature, just corresponds with tliat 
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occupied by the old translators of Aristotle, in comparison 
with the authors of the Augustan era; concerning whose 
versions Lord Bacon has be9ii reported to have said some- 
what sharply that had he any control over tliem, he would 
cause them all to be burned, for it is a loss of time to study 
them, and a cause of tuTor, and a furtherance of ignorance 
beyond what can be well (‘xpressed/^ Whatever “ pearl 
and gold” then; be in the sentences of these oracles, their 
language is most assuredly barbaric.” How barbaric, an 
idea may bo foimed of by consulting the version of the 
Novum Organon constructed professedly upon their model, 
but only now and then approximating to their baldness. 
We have already given a specimen where about one word 
in every six is the monosyllabic if : — we presume, for wa/Tt 
of sc'ci ng any better reason, in rivalry of the equally ele- 
gant em|)lovmcnt of the analogous word fof in some of the 
teekas. 

In fact, every scholastically educated man will perceive in 
a moment, that, in a philological point of view, the plan 
introduced iu the English Dcpartmeui of the ihmares Col- 
lege for the study of Sanscrit is tlie very worst tlial could 
hy any waste of ingenuilv bo devised — far w-orsii than tlie 
native method of getting up the grammar and the lexicons 
by rote — (w'hich does administer to a e()|)ia verborum, and a 
theoretical knowledge of structure) — it is pfeciscly analo- 
gous to the attempt to teach Latin by lectures on such books 
as Aldrich’s Logic. AVere it resolved, Ijy the presemt res- 
pected Principal of the Wooghly ("ollegc, to instruct the se- 
nior clas^i of^the Mohammedan pupils in thcEiiglisli Depart- 
ment of tljat institution in the Arabic language, as a means 
of mental di.scij)line, which, lie had very pro])erIy pointed 
out, miglit fitly take the |)lace of tlie classics in Europe,” we 
can imagine with wliat astonishment the learned Visitor, Dr. 
^/sprengcr, would receive the proposal that the rarest and 
most recondite treatises of his magniiicent Sufi Collection 
be translated, and printed with the original text, and Ihe 
imjjnmaiiir of Government, in furtherance of that resolution. 
And yet this is a case in every respect parallel to the pv^c-U^Je 
of making the “First Lessons iu Sanscrit Grammar” thV. 
immediate antecedents of the Tarka Sangraha, the Bhiisha 
Faricheda, and the SiddlnAnta Muktiivali. And then, in the 
Sanscrit Department of the College, the idea of taking 
grown-up men, who have been for the first fifteen or sixteen , 
years of their intellectual life instructed only in the letters ^ 
\of Hindustan, and beginning the English alphabet with tliem, 
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because they have ‘^reached a point of mental culture at 
which they have become wwthy of being reasoned with on 
the comparative merits of the civilization of ancient India 
and of modern Europe It is as clear as day-light that 
only in very rare instances will either the philological habit, 
or the susceptibility for complete conviction, remain in that 
intensity which is normal only in the youtliful and the un- 
biassed mind. The Reports upon tliis English class of 
Pandits,” published in tlie statements on Education by the 
North-AVestern Clovcrnment, are, were there nothing else, 
quite enough to confirm oiir scepticism as to any real accom- 
plishment having been made by any one of its members, in 
serviceable Englisli literature; — they arc the most incoiisist- 
eiTt and sclf-eond(;mnatory dognments wliich we ever set 
our eyes npoii ; — it is to us extraordinary how any man of 
common intcllcet, with account to render of the work with 
which ho is (diarged, — or how any othcer authorized to draw 
U|) a. memorandum on the advance of Education from year 
to year, could possibly utter any papers open to .sueb severity 
of criticism. In the yc‘ar 1810, the Principal of‘ tlic Bena- 
res Smiserit CoDegt* im]U’esscd n])on the attemtion of the 
stmh nts, the fuer., t hat they k7io\v no language besides Sans- 
crit aftd tlicdr inotln'r tongu(\” and ‘"that they can write cor- 
rectly no language but vSan ciit.” At. tlie same period “the 
anxiety inanilested by tbv; senior j)upils to retain their 
scludarships beyond tlcaxc of twcnty-tliree suggested the 
feasibility of a fresh attem])t to introduce tlm study of Eng- 
lish into the Sanscrit College.” forthwith, several men, 
“liable to be dismisscul at tlie end of the year^ as*beyond 
the age at m hich, under existing regulations, scholarshijjs 
mi gilt he held, sign a paper to undertake the study of Eng- 
lish, if Govcniment will pay them for it. Ch^^ ernmeut, in 1817, 
contracting its part in the covenant, pupils use “every pos- 
sible device for evading” theirs. “Apprehensions of a dis-\ 
advantageous comjiarison with little bu\s who had been 
reading for a year or two gradually wearing off,” Principal 
“commences writing Sanscrit hTturcs on English Grammar, 
cajWiwftd for an audience of Pandits.” This remarkable 
kuttle book, now lying before us, was published in December, 
1817. After two twelvemo pages of remarks on the analo- 
gies and diflercnees between English and Sanscrit Grammar, 
it proceeds to A. B. C. #he parts of speech — (including 
ddT^lcnsiou of pronouns, and conjugation of the verb to 
4)ullj ” — 1 pull — I do puli — 1 am. pulVimj — / am pulled — and so 
on through the mays and.2W7/////,v and shalls and nmiids and / 


s 
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coulds ^) — and winds up with a sliort treatise on Syntax, in 
six pa^es of hvvlves, Dul}'^ studying it — (not in English, 
but in Sanscrit) — these young men pass pretty much out of 
view , till some time after April 30th, 1819; between which 
date, and April 30th, 1800, however, we find the Principal 
“ feeling quite satisfied with the earnest diligence and pro- 
gress of severaP^ of them, and tolerably confident that in 
the minds of the most iiilclligcnt amongst them, there has 
now arisen a spirit of enlightened enquiry, w hich will neither 
suffer itself readily to be discouraged, nor be lulled into tor- 
pid slumber/’ They read (besides “the History of Greece 
and Pope’s Homer,”) the two highest classics in the Ihiglish 
language, “ Baton and Shakespeare;” and among the ])apers 
given in by them are “sonic clever renderings of Sha.lJe- 
speare into Sanscrit verse.” Those, vve may assume* without 
mucli risk of error, werv of passages f)r('\ ioiisly cxpoiindcfl 
by them, or to tlieui, in Hindi; and therefore a better test 
oi' their English seholarsliip w’onld have been the rendering 
of a piece of idiomatic Sanscrit into Englisli pros(r. Next. 
3 ’ear, their “ y^ro^mv.v” is still “most gratifying” — but, 
strangely enongb, Bacon, Shakespeare, Pope, and the His- 
torv of Greece seems all to have bc^en suddenly dropjjcd for 
one of the Calcutta English Readers, some ])()rtions of Hr. 
Ballantyrie’s Lectures, some Reigns of the hiUglisb ^Slonarelis 
as they have issued from the school-book ‘manufaeloiy of 
Alessrs. \y. and R. Chambers, and tlie first book of tluj Para- 
dise Lost, which w%'is, we have beard on good authoritv, writ- 
ten into prose for the ifiiirpose bv Mr. F. E. Hall, just as 
IMaeliefli Irad been a \'ear or two before, by Dr, Ballantyne.t 

* Wy must not omit a specimen of this singularly constiiictod volumo 
raliTiihitoil for an iiudioncc of 

^ I tiiil i»uii ^ 

Thou didst pull 

He did pull 

-a 

t This book is now generally pronounced to be the most ^ 

blundering travestic that ever was perpetrated; it proves its author to^k' 
about as able a commentator on Sliakcspcaio as on liaeon. The paraphrase 
on the “ rat without a tail ” in the third scene of Act I., has heeome a stand- 
ing joke in licngal. Dr. Uallantyiie tells us (quoting no authority) that “ a 
witch when she assumes the form of a f|nadruped, wcctir ha« a tail.''* The , 
passage in the “Defiance” (Act Ill.XSceric 4.) now so finely amended 
from the recent Shakespcriaii discovery 

“ If trembling I fxhihify then protest me 
'I'he baby of a girl f” — . 
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Lastly, from April, 1851 to April, 1852, progress” (again) had 
not in every case been porfectly satisfactory and ail tliey 
seem to have accomplished during the whole Academic year 
was the pc'rusal of about 200 pages of the Calcutta English 
Jtcadcu*, No. 5'^ — (150 pages of which they are reported to 
have read in the previous year) — their knowledge of Eng- 
lish structure and idiom having by this period grown so 
utterly insigiiificaTit, that it was judged expedient tliat ‘^the 
pupil read a sentence of English and tiien turn it into 
Hindi then that “the drift of the sentence and the topi- 
cal propriety of every word of it calling for explanation be 
jiointed out finally, that the Erinci pal’s “ Coadjutor” 
“express the senUmee in English in other words throughout 
titan tliosc in which it is put in the class-l)ook.’^ Most 
assuredly tlie Aulhorities in the Ilenares College have the 
strarigcst idea of progress” that ever was heard of. Bacon 
and Shakespeare in 1849, and Calcutta English Reader No. 5, 
read sentence by sentence, done into Hindi, and lastly rc- 
constriieted in tin; original, in 1852 ! Wc arc at a loss to 
calculate what progress towards perfection these promising 
stipendiaries may niake in 1853. 

The matter re(piij*(‘s no comment, and we leave it, to en- 
join witli tljat (’ariH'stness which tine importance of the sub- 
ject will vindicate the attention of ail charged \\ith authority 
in our (alueatuuiai instilations, to the vastly superior advices 
of the Bengali Pandit T et a simple Grammar of the Sans- 
crit language l)e pre])arcd as an initiatory book for our Sans- 
crit Collcg(^s. Let classical selcctiimis from the easier books 
be made, and really useful manuals be constr»cted in the 
vernacular language^. Let the tine philological discipline 
de|»cndent on tlio study of Pauini be pressed to its farthest 
, limit ; and tlu! great poems and dramas be porseveringly 
])nrsned. Let the native disciplinary Imoks, in rlictoric and 
the art of writing, succeed, in combination with European 
treatises tin the exact sciences. Lot the study i)f the verna- 
ciilar never for a day be intermitted up this point, nor its 
snpcrccssion by the English ever be deferred beyond the 
i:jiiittl>?fnceniciit of the seventh year of tlie curriculum. Let 
I ‘no subsistauee allowance, of any kind, be continued from 

hut which stands in older texts, 

“ If tromhling 1 fheey protest to me &c.” 

• rfffords, in its paraphrase as fair a sanij)le as possible of Dr. Ballantyne’s 
usual ‘Style of illustration: — “ Jf 1 then keep hack, instead of poing out to 
nuM't you, you may doclaro that I arn vof. mereiy ns bai>y — fmt ono ‘whichy 
when it i/rown up, would prove a tjirl and 7iot a man ( ! ) 
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the Collej^e chost to iiiiy vvIjo declino the comiiieiiceme'iit of 
their researches iu the literature of the West at that ])erioil. 
Let special care bo had that the inculcation of the higher 
disciplines be intrusted to nell-lcarned men of scholastic 
training, that the danger of new-fangled den ices i)e as far as 
possible counteracted. And let not too much be corniniUed 
even to such — or to an apathetic— sometimes — at others lui 
ill-judging — Local Connnittec, of wliieh tbe official Sccrctai y 
is the inouth-piece ; hnt whereas there is, in all the must 
enliglitencd lands, a determinate ulterior ciul hi view — the 
same in all the gri'ater (hsciplinarv foundations — tlie ])rimary 
schools tending upward to tlie gymnasia — and they to IIk* 
Universities, in which tlic ([unlilications for admission to the 
faculties are regulated by a strict and national Collegiifte 
code; — so here, while somcth'iiHf is left to the judgirfent and 
professional ingenuity of so eminent a man as In; sliould he 
who is Muster in a (^dlegiate House, let tlie defining of prin- 
ciples, and, to a large extent, of detail also, i)i‘, coininitled to 
a high OUieial, n'sponsihlc only to tiie (iovernment — not in 
danger of collision with any si’cond jiotimtate — as has ere 
now been here ; — tlic campaign iu this department is not of 
a date so distant as to he out of the memory of any in Ben- 
gal who look inquiringly into inea.siires for the p(k()ular 
weal;^' — hut a ^fillister of Education in the highest sense of 
the phrase — a dignirlcd Aeadeinieian, witdi ‘duties strietly 
acadiiiTiical ; superior to the interferences, and out of reaeli 


* yKCTwa oii,TiiE Ilis'sonv ASi> CoNSTi mioN ur j iii; J!i)L t a i ionai, 
Ivst ahmshmi'.x i ok Hen cal. 

'riiis ar- ill! pluce, witli a vi<'W to tlu’ iiif'orjtiat imi of oor 

distant n inters ia Kurojie uiul Ainenea, to nivr s«one arenunt of tlu‘ ccMisti- 
tutioii of the Kdiicatiunal I of liciiijiil and tli!; .North Westeru 
Provinces 

J’he supervising authority, under the (iovernor-Generul of India, from lS*2.’i 
to ] S43, for the whole [’residency of Jteiigal, was t\ut (Icmrrti of 

riihl ’tr. /«s7rurOon, a l)ody of gentlemen in whieh were enlisted, from time 
to time, tin; most distinguished servants of the Crown and of tlie ( 'om]>any, 
—Judges of the ISupn'inc (V)urt, J^aw (\»iriinissioners, Memher.s 
prerne (Nmiieil, and other great I lepartiiieiital OtKeers being iLssoeiuteu’iWldi^.ff'^ 
tlie most intelligent of the native iiohleinen and gentleiiniii in and around ^ 
Calcutta, “ for the purpose of aseertaiiiing the state of }mhlie education, and 
of the public institutions de.sigiicd for its promotion ; and of considering, 
and from time to time submitting to Government, the suggestion of such 
measures as it may appear exjiedient to aV«>pt with the view of the better in- 
struction of the peo}»le, to the introduetion among them of useful know , 
ledge, and to the irnproveinont of moral charaettrr.” it had been usual with 
this body, since the year JSJ5, to submit a iteport of progress to the highest * 
authority in Bengal, annually j it also corresponded, by its Secretary, who 
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of tho jealousies of Councils, and Secre.taries, and Ijoeal 
Committees of Jristnielion; ))ut of that w(‘iulit of eliaracter 
and depth ol‘ erudition wliich would itself he the vindica- 


n'crivt’d n fixed stiiicmlo' various Lool Committees, apjatiuted for tlie 
,siip('rintendi-uee of tlio provincial iiirstitutions. 

In 1 Sill, lioMcver, .several important cliaijgos were introduce*!. The ‘‘ o^e- 
neral and fiu.'inciai” part of the nudertakio^-, inclnilinsr seh etion and removal 
of \last(M's, ;ii i;nn4*;mi*uts of .studies and t:x:imiii:iLions, ail (dianges of rule, 
and every item of *‘X])ense, -was, no one knows why, f)lac*>d under tljfi iiu- 
mc(liat(! order of (Jovernim’nt ; and tlie (its desiirnatioii being 

very projierly cliaiiLU'*! to that of Conncil^) from having been an executive, 
hecaijje a im'rclv (l(‘lil»erative and con nsnHi mj IkmIv. At about the .‘^^aine 
tinn; the t'harge *)f all institutions for c<lu<‘ation in tho North West was 
transf.'rred to tlie rdent.-dovcriior of tho.se I’roviiiccs, with wlioni tln'y iiave 
(iA’ier sijice rc?u:iiiird, 

in a little time, tin- Uengal “ Comnril,’' liiidiug tliat it h id dM iudled into 
what was merely ‘‘ magm noininis umbra,” mad«; an appeal to tTovernment 
for ?i. restitution to its farmer fumdioii', grounde*! on the iiuamvenienc** of 
“ a pifsitioii tif ri'spon^ibility ))nt no real power;” -and the result was the 
restoration of the I'leMdem-y, and smin^ of the provincial College', to its 
control, ‘‘ entii-ely and without nderenee to higher authority.” fn the Nortli 
VVest, there exists no “ Council of Education,” but only Local ( ^nnmitte* r ,” 
purely (b'liherntive and <''>uns*‘lling hodiiis. Of the ConiTuitt ta’s in tlui Col- 
legiate 'Eowns, the College I’rincijial is the ex-ofKcio Secretary; and at the 
seats of the smaller in.stiiution.'., the •luiiior Civilian of the station, riiese cor- 
r(.‘'})ontl directly witli tin* S<:cr<*tarv to the (iovernment, and all inea.'iire.s 
reefiinipriuhal tlirough tliem l>y the ('onimittec.N must receive the express ,'anc, 
tionofthn Li''nt<i;a,nt (ioverr >r. I- ohvion.' v hen tlo* fj." fun* of tlnase Com- 
mittees is eonsiderial, composed, a tuev innst, .dmost itivariahly he, of gen- 
tleiio'n. highly *;d. mated, aod in aluahlo in theFF' several departments, but 
■till vv'iih littl'* <'r in* profes. i-uial IrFiowledge of the s*-ienee of I'kluciuioFi, and 
tbi'F’' !'oi *' vei'V accessible to tiie piaFisihility of their SeeK tai v, tli.it, they w ill 
bf' ruled ainm.'t entirely by ////n, if he bo tin* Princlpa- of i Culb ge . or hr, if 
h'- b( Fiot,bv a In'iid-FFFaster of any finesse, wlf>:iO organ he may hajipt'u to be. 
And the lacntenant-Ciovcnutr, (>f course, with hi» nm.^t iFupo^fan’* asid ze.ai- 
(m>lY accoinrdislied executive, legi'-hltive and UFi.incial diUies, cennot be read- 
ing ail tlie scluiol l)o(dc s sulimil ted In M.S., and in souni baif do'/en dideF’i-iit 
l.'iuguages ; oj' w<'igbiiig in lb- b.iiaFFce of hi-, unbiasswl disc.i'i’FnncF’^ {In iilii- 
niate ri’snlts of evi'i'V iFFcasiFcc, w iiicli th * C'lmiFiittt'" Fiiay recomnirnd fo 
'hi- adoption, i lie I'csiiU, iIk'U, a-;, if w*‘ jui ^take mu, \vc have placeil be- 
yond all (juestioii in the instance of the Uenarew. ( 'idb-ge, is, mucii vei-y d* bata- 
hb' p(ditv,an<l many very woithh’sxv- ifuoks. To expr ess no pr-eFnaturc opinion 
on the scientific puhlicalit>n.s, in .Sanscrit, it is not. he su yosed but that 
moi :."than one of the llni«»pc;in ge.nlletnon - n the lienares Committee might 
have searched the few Aphorisms which have ocen ijan.-^lateii from the No- 
vum Organon to exactly the same purpose as wo ourselves have ilono.'^ And 

exaiiipU' of Hic way iii wljicli (hose sort of labours are tliroufpi in liidiM 
^ (.•.luif Fo our own kuowIc(Ji;c not I.uik Wc had tlu' p!i-‘a.siire of a visit froni one perluiiK us 

well Hblf to j.as.s ,iin4n"vnt oji u t’.ointm-nt on tlu- Novum Organon as any man in tlie country, 
lit' l.u'.l receniiy Iti-eii at lleiiare.-i, uinl, naturally t-nou{;h, rhe .subject, of our breakfast table - 
t.'ilk were, the (j'lori<!s of the New Collefie and the womleis which are therein. We veutnred, 
.inioii!^ oFlu’r rhiuj'.s, to doubt the feasibility of teaching the (’hrtstiiin religion from the Sraial- 
pomr of the Nyiiya IMiilo.'.ojdiy, wliich we \^e told was iu contemplation. " Hut *lo you read 
rlic books i" a.sked our guest — “ Oh— or eour.sc you do — well — have you ‘jeen tiic ('oin- 
VUentid Veisiun of the Novum Organon? Don't you think that admirable ?” We ex}ire.s.sed 
our opitiioii jusf alioul as freely as we have here recorded it with its justilk-atioii. “ t)h !” said 
^our fiieiid— “ ihat's e.i.sy enough fo say — but hard fo he believ'ed.” " Have you looked at the 
I atiri ' ii.'.kcd wc— lurnmg Fo tiur liook shelves for the '• ('oinine)itcd Version," and the uiiitli 
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tioii of every act which he orij* mated. A nobler held for 
the employment of the most varied attainment that the 
Schools of European can administer to^ it is impossible to 

if not, why then on Local Committees of Ihihlic Instruction ? "I'licy are 
mere hliiuls and dummies between their Seereturv, the .Principal, and the 
ultimate authority useful only for misleading him. 

In licngal, the Committee, or Council, has, from tlie heginning, bcfui much 
distracted in carrying out the views on educational points held i>y sueccssive 
Govcrnor-CJciierals. From 182.*1 to IS.'lo, tln^ larger institutions, with the ex* 
ce.j>tion of the Hindu College of Calcutta,* M'ere almost exclusively Oriental 
in their character. Stipends, in the most lavisli ])rofusion— three hundred 
and fifty nine in the Dullii (.’ollege alone- were bestowed without any 
discrimination on nearly ev<Tv individual who either was, or professed 
to be, under instruction in the establishments. 'J'he most extraordi- 
nary pnuniiims— thirty-two thousand rupec.s in a f-ingle instance were 
conferred on tran^lator.s into the learned languages of India; and if at jtist. 
tli<‘ir translations ha}»}>ened to !>e unintelligible, it. wa.? .'^oim time^ proposed 
to retain the translators on a liheral salary ti» explain t.lnun. l lu n came 
Lord W illiam Ji.ntiuck's He.-olution, March 7ti», isdo, decreeing “ that all 
the funds ap]>ropriated for the purpos(*s of education would be best em- 
ployed on bhiglish education alone and without g<ung the hujgt.h of “ aboli.^li- 
ing any College or .School of native learning,^’ ol>jecting to the stip(uidiary 
practice, and the rt;ckless K«]uandering whieh con.stantly )>erpetrated in the 
transb.ition departnumt ; and ordiu ing that ** whenever any J‘ndVvsM>r of Oriental 
learning vacate his situation, the C’ommittce report to the (b)veniim*Mt the 
number and state of the class, in order that tlie (.*<*vcnunent la* able to decide 
on the cx]icdi<’ncy of aj>pointing a successor.” 'J’here was a storm of <»p})o.si- 
ti«»n from all mIu; pr(«fe.'sedly existed on the aboli.shed system, and froift many 
who at least made no .such />ro/b.v;, •//>/*. Mr. Shaktispe.irc resigned the J*re- 
fciideney of tljo Committee. Mr. .Macaulay tilled the vaciyit chair. Fnglisii 
literature took its pla(;e, in all save the three Oriental (kd legit-, on a uni 
form plan of hi.s arrangement, or revision. It was dt>ul)ted even whethiir tlie 
vernacular languages mu.st not be entirely excluded from tin* currieulum. 
'f.'lui (ieneral Committee jirom^tly corrected the mi.sapprchcn.sion. ‘" in the 
di.sciHsioiis which jireceded the order, the claims of the vernacular language 
were hroaTlly iR.d prominently admitted hy all jm-rtics, and the question sub- 
mitted for the dicisioii of (iovernment concerned mily tlie, relative advan- 
tage of teaching Kngli.^h on the one siile, and the /car«.cfi Kasteni language 
(!ii tilt* Other.’’ lint in regard to thesig the ordi/r was most vigorou-sly carried 
into effect. >i’o opportunity wa.s lo.st of transferring ajjpropriatiims, 
originally made in favour of Arabic and Sanscrit, to the Fnglish clas.ses 
ill the .several Colleges. No tupunifr classes, even for the vernaculars, 

vohznie •>! IJa-il Monlauno’.s l.ilition. Kut rmr Irifucl had never thought of ihnt — hv Iwid only 
r«;ad u in his ! No -and if Ir haft thouKlzl of it. who wimld venture on any tln;nK 

independent, with tlie iiTipre.s..; tiintnrt'H (UtUrj/t bt lore his eyes ? One might as well ]irusiiiiic 
to assail the judgujf 111 of Coke upon J.yttleton or i.f J'iro upon “ Pundeet.” 

* 'J'hc Hindu College of Cnleima was foundeil in lkl6, as Mr Kerr very projicrly wri'.es , hy 
a spontaneous imjiulso of the native mind, and to meet the growing desire for in 

English. It has Kubsequenr ly been very inueli extended by large grants from (Joveriiinen^c' 
which, in consideration liiereof, assiuned a purlin it.s iiianageineut not ut all times very con.so- * 
riant with the ideas of its original promoTers. 'i he most decided step was the la.st — only just con- 
Kummuted — to open the thiors of the College, not to Hindus merely, but to all manner of men 
desirou.s of Its advantages. So eoinjiieie a reformation led of course, and (though much re- 
joiced at the iler'ree, yel) we think not unwarrantably, to a good deal of diseussioii and some 
excitement and disappointment. It hua ended iii^he foundation, by the IlinduK themselves, 
of another Kiigi.sh College, for their peculiar use, ’opened on May 2nd, IbSH. We are i^ucIi 
plea-i'd to learn that all hostility to the fioveriiirient is disavowed ; the new foundation having 
Iji'eii d( iiriniiii'd on merely on the coiiHidiMatioii that the Hindus of the Metropolis are a 
body of wealth and iiiiporiiiiiee enough to warrant tiicir possession ol an exclusive place oF 
Jtnglidi educftliou. 
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conceive of. Without constraint of any kind to briiif^ all our 
educational institutions to one standard/^ let the discretion 
of confirming new methods, new disciplines, new operations, 

were jiUow^ed -they were to be taught simply as “adjuncts” to English. 
Lord Auckland c.iino, and for four years extended liis usual patient and 
persevrring attention to the working of his predecessor’s order. On tin' 
2dth Xov., lie issued a “ Minute on Kdiication’^ of singular breadt h and 

ability, to whicli was apjiended a .scarcclv less important Note by 11 is I'xcel- 
lency’s Private Secretary, Mr. .1. R. Colvin. 'J'bese ])apers advocated, that 
“in the Oriental Institutions, a decided preference he given to the promo- 
tion of perfect elHcienev in the Oriental department.” That accomplished, 
it was stated that surplus funds might be devoted to hhiglisli instruction ; 
but the remuneration of the Oriental teachers must be adequate to command 
the most eminent tahmt.s ; the stipends of alumni must be revived on an im- 
pgived system ; piiblieution.s be proceeded with, and a V’isitor appointcnl to 
itu.pect tlic in.stitutions. Jn the English Schools and (’olleges, llisiixcel- 
lenev coiAd rei^ommend no prc.fifnt deviation from the j>rinciple of coinhined 
English and vernaeular instruction ; but deenuMl that the ca.si; might he 
alter(‘d when a good series of vernacular class-hooks had been prcjiarcd. 
Stilly ho .suggested that further experience was requisite to the .solution of 
that <|uestioii, and considered that the ttvo great cxperinient.s in progress 
should he thoroughly developed -in Ihuigal, oil the ad(?quacy of the J'hig- 
lish, and in l*oml»ay on that of the vernacular, for complete instriictiuu. 
Lord AuckhiT:<rs view.s, however, were limited to the extension of Icainirig 
among tlie upper and moKllo classes of tho jieojde ; and did not (uiihrace the 
villagt^ pojiulalion, which, he admitted, mii.-^t he instructed, if at all, through 
, the vi'rnacular. The smaller Anglo- vernacular schools w ere therefore abol- 
ished, ^ind the funds devoted to the improvemout of tlm Colleges, which, it 
was Intped, niiglit by nn<l by .send able niissit oaries tlkrougli tho breadth of 
tlie land, to the bein iit^ which th<;y had receiv' d through all classes 

of the pofiulatioii. 

Ills I'xcolirncv further <l;: 'ctr ’ that the Connnitti e of In'tructioii organizo 
a S( inmie of sc.hol.avahips framed with a view to enable the inoir jiromising- 
alumni of tlie (’idlegcs to eiiibracii the iqipertunities fm complete education. 
I’ifty-two tliousand liuiit'e-. a year,fn»m the luiid.s of the^stateq were sambion- 
ed for that purpose, tlie ( lourt of Director." unanimously cuiitirmfng the cn- 
liglitened re.comuKMidations of their (iovernor-lieneral ; the only j/rtaf devi- 
ation which has vet been made fiom them b'^ing the e./Labhshment of tSidioids 
for purely vernaculai' instruction, in IJengal, in 1 8-14, wiMi Vv rv inconsider- 
ahlc ."U<'cc.ss ; and in tiu' .North \\b .stern rrovinci w here, since the year 
I Sod, the sy.stem has been prosecuted wdth, we venture to say, a lU’omisi* of 
complete efliciencv niider the enlightened vi.silution of Mr. M. S. Reid, (’. iS, 
'i lie ]>aym«mt of tuiiion fees has been enforced with nro h vigour in the 
Emrlisli Ibejiartnumts of tlie larger t.\dlegOs of IJcng..!, (in tbe Hindu ( V>1- 
leg*e it has s(unetimes reached alu)ve Ihirty-lour thonsand Run('es a year) — 
but in tlie Oriental e,st;.ihlishm(mt.s, and* in the institutions (*f tho North 
Witt, generally, it is either totally, or coiriparative]’’, inert. In the North 
xWftvyiSBu, since tho tran.sfcr of tho Schools and Colleges to tho supervision 
of the Lieutenant-Governor, the deviations from Lord Auckland’s design have 
been of a far more decisive character. Uniformity of system does not 
prevail to any thing like the extent winch i.- current in I’engal, and tho 
whok; tciioiir of the.ie Notes i.s the expro.ssion of our ])crsiiasion that far too 
iniieli has been conceded in favour of undigested novelties. 

^*^o long ago us IH.’kl, it occurrcirto Lord Auckland, (wearied, we believe, by 
^tlie iycorrigible ris imrliw of the Educational Councils and Committees) that 
” “ the day” would “ conic when unity and efilciency of supervision will be 
better seeiirod by having a sinirle tSnj»erintcndent of our Government Semi- 
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TOiiiJini with him, in eoTisultation with such assessors as liis 
judgment mi«;ht rooomniond to him ; and let every book, 
prepared expressly for our Indian Colleges, severally or col- 
lectively, bear his imprinuitar. So shall wc sec, in our 


navies, with an a<l<Mpiat.e c'stablis^linieiit,” than by retaining a staff actin" 
gratuitously in the intowuls of business, and so lunnerous as necessarily to itn- 
fK'de dispateh. And “■ it is satisfactory t<) ns,’* lulded the Court of Directors, 

“ to find that tin- sentiments of the (ioveriior-General are in unison with 
onr own. \\"e aix* deeidcdly of ojiinioii that much time and trouble would 
he savfd, and much additional ffHeienev he seeured, by the superintendence 
of Puhlie liistruetiou at the Presidencies hein^ exercised by their respeeiive 
(jo\ i i'niuents, throiii^h the instrumentality of jiersons of competent acquire- 
ments, experieueo and ability, whose whole time and talents should he exclu- 
sively devoted to tin; <lut\ .'’ ^ 

Aee<;rdinal\', after one iMelfectual trial of the device of mahiii^f the Ih ineipals 
useful, foi- in.-pi‘etin;L*:, and la'portine" to tin; (’ouindl, on the sclnnilif-masters ; 
— and acain a Ldejiiu of Huht, hreakinir on the t-'onneil, and then di^pl‘rsily', 
as to u liether the Secn'tarv f*)*’ the time heimx -(now an Assistant. JSurLremi 
on the lleuual Estahli^hineiit a ^'•entleinan of hiirii professional attainments, 
but, wo ht'iieve of iio .scholastic erudition, beyond that which i»crseveraiic(‘, 
haclvcd by ordinarily sound initiaticui in .soute j^ranmiar .school, may acquiti; 
in the Theatr«,^ and clinical wards of a J lospit.al ) -uiiirht not “ ///ore c.'/’er- 
tud/ifi f.'KUi (t/ti/ ofl/rr vi.sit, and re*port u}»mi, tin’ disciplines pnivii- 

od in .'>a!^s(;i'it and Arabic and otlnu’ Cullecre.s an Iti.speetor was appointed — 
how mueh t o tin’ distaste of the Contieil at the i^re-idency may In' jii(l:j^(‘(l (d’ 
from the fact, tliat though an eminent and honoured ( 1 radtoite of the Uni- 
vci '.ity <d ( '.ainhridge, (a Wratts^ler, we ln;lievt; )“ his funet ions** - wA (juote 
fnmi M r. Kerr— ‘‘ were not permitted to extend to the Institntions in Cal- 
cutta ami at Hoo^lily, w hich were under the ^juri.sdietitui of the 

(’oiineil of J'Mtication.’’ Here was a mistake ! Couhl ////.v by any possibility 
liave been Lord Aticklarid’s meaning, or that f>f the ( 'f»ort of Directors, 
w hen they au‘n I’d in thinking that tin; .snjuu’iiiteiuh nee of Public Instruction 
at f/ti J‘' resolt ar 'itis should he dej»ut*al to eonipetent per.sons who.se. whole 
time ami talents .should he exclu.siv4dy <levoted tothf; duty { (.^>uld they liavo 
(h‘.-ii:ni'd ifiat tftc great Colh’ge.s should he >u|u.‘rvised by oo“.singji* Siiperiiitt’ii- 
dent ’ — Imt th.'it th<; *L'Mafl, a<*ling gratuitously in the int(*rval.s of business, 
and so numerous as t(> iinp<!d«; di.- patt’h*' should lx? rt for them — and, 

at tin? head of its exeeutiv<', a jmid Si <Mt tnrv a sohliirr, 4»r a civilian, <tr, as 
in the [uc.sejit in.-taiice, a ‘‘(iem ral iVaetiwiier’* certain to have other one- 
iou.s .spheres of duty and .s(?arce less certain to he an unacademic man, 
who, sc tlioughts and taleiiL.s iiave never been Riiigularly, and in the diseiplino 
of a (’ollege, diiv'cted to the inve^tiir.-ition of ci»inprelierjsiv(; ami .sy.stematic 
ideas on Education t Upon all ordinary principles of judgment, one w^uld 
imagine that from the d.iy wdiicli .«^aw an at;ad( inie il man and profe.ssionaJ 
educator fairly installed in his <jfiice atid committed to the dutie.s of “ unex- 
pected vi.'iitation and searching inspection’* — “constantly travelling ahopt 
and examining into the state 4)f the schools,” — unci “ w'ith an adec|n'!!rfct'«i«pfca- 
hlishnient ;’*— the j>aid secretariat at any rate, if not the Council, might . 
have been rend(;red oh.soletc with equal advantage to the Department and its 
finance. Coul<l it ever have been dreaim d of that the i/ro men- each cor- 
responding with the Secretary to the Government of llengal — the one, an 
Assi.stant .Surgeon and Lecturer, we believy on Materia Mediea and Medical 
durisprudence, w'ith laborious dntie.s in the way of Hospital jiractice, and 
know not br»w many office?.*? be.side.« — reporting progres.s on tlic ini])o.rtant 
.l’re.si(l(?ncy and the IJooghly Colleges : —the other, a scholar by profession, 
wiio, having worn tin; gown at one of our national univr’rsitie.'^, and gradual- 
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Oriental Colleges, the disciples trained, long before their 
initiation in them, to grapple with and discard the vain 

cd ill the higliost rank of lionours, had^ieen selected by Mr. Macaulay or 
Dr. Mill as ernincnt/ly t|ualified to servo canse of Edncjition in llengal — 
reporting progress on the new and comparat ively undeveloped institutions at 
Dacca, Kishnaghur and Moorshedahad, and on the initiatory Mofussil 
Schools conld it, we ask, have been ever dreaim^d of that these two g(mtle- 
men could work harmoniously ^ Why, thcre’d be war in Heaven if they 
managed things in this way. .lust so then; was here — perpetual sparring be- 
tween the two officers, and an laim is tak cable inclination to nnder-rate each 
other’s office and usefulness, and even each other’s ability and character. The 
Inspector took no pains to conciliate the Secretary — the SSceretary, it may 
1)0 fairly said, at least apiirarml td regard the liispeetor as a rival who must 
1)0 pul down. Unfortunately there was room for some discussion on the re- 
lative functions of the Council and the Inspector, wliich made an outbreak 
onU' the more inevitable. 

in eonrse of time the Ins))f‘ctor opened the campaign until what was con- 
sitiered a sVuart attack on the Secretary, in his character as liook- Agent for 
llengal. Il<; had visited the (.'ollego at Kishnaghur, where it w;i.s his u|)i- 
uion that the library had heoii supplied with inferior editieiis of lieoks, at 
excessive prices. He — (as, supposing that to have been liis eunc/’c/io//., cer- 
tainly seems to have been his duty) - reported thereon. The oll'encc was 
neither forgotten nor forgiven. 

l/irge grants had recently been made in the Dev-J*fc»nent for the buildings 
at Dacca and at Kishnaghur. The funds were, naturally enougJi, under at 
h;ast temporary eniharrassincnt. He trench merit was advocated in the C/onn- 
cil. 'Phe Iiiftjjeetor's office was now considered about the least indispensable 
liraiich of tlio Department. Its ai>olitioii is mentioned in the Jfeport of 
JSlh with the noannexation of all Cjovernmcul Educational iiistitu- 
tion.s ill liengal under eliarge of tiu (.’ouneil. So they continue to the pre- 
sent day. 'I'hc scnvices of Mr L(olgc were transferre*’. we believe at a cou- 
f-iderably reduced salary, to the Hindu College^ the Trincipalship of wliich 
had jii^t become vacant ? th< .isplacemeiit of Capt. D. L. Kichardsoii. 
Tlier : lie remained for a year and ten months ; and then, it is said in dissa- 
f.isfactioii and ilisgnst at in truxiuiis and interferences most liarassing to ono 
of his energy and sense of duty, wended his way homeward to seek fortune, 
if ics.s remunerative, still more agreeable to a man of seholarlfiip and of in- 
dciieiident mind. 

it luod not ho concealed that by his Colleagiios in the Educational De- 
partment, .\Ir. Dodge i.s considered an injured officer. To us, ho seems to have 
met witli but small consideration — not at all such as was due either to liis 
office or his attainments. Wo saw him but once -and then for only a couple 
of hours - hut the iiii})ressiou left was that he was a very superior man indeed. 
Tli. Lieut. -Governor of the North-Western Trovinees is 1 uown to have 
trusted much to his wisdom and diHcernnu'nt. There never was but ono 
opiiii'tTn among educated men, of the great ribility and uncompromising 
courage and honesty, with which he discharged his ditlicult duties. Still ho 
nei|f)r>got more than one lieport,iii any thing like a per fect state, into the an- 
iiuai^.''btfjr£ation in the Instructional Department— and tliat a Report— though 
^somewhat curt hero and there, still of such unusual excellence as to caiiso 
us to lament that wo have no subsequent records of his enlarging experience 
in determining what general principles should ho developed in our disciplining 
institutions, but merely some detached observations on the several establish- 
ments which he inspected. And it x disagreeable to be convinced that had ho 
a man of fewer gifts, less energy, less intrepidity and openness of charac- 
t 7 !r, ho would have reaped a better harvest in the Educational field of Bengal. 
• We shall notice hut one other topic, and that briefly; — we moan Lord 
llardiiigc’s celebrated “ .Merit-fostering Minute.” It was published in Gene- 

2 T 
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dogmas of their false philosophies; and a harmony esta- 
blished between them, and their contemporaries more exclu- 
sively learned in the sciences of the West, not on the poor, 


ral Orders dated 10th October, 1844. It pronounced a Resolution ** that in 
CTery possible case a preference shall be given in the selection of candidates 
for public employment to those who have been educated in the institu- 
tions,” as well of Government, as of j)rivato individuals and Societies ; “ and 
especially to those who liavc distinguished themselves tlierein by a more than 
ordinary degree of merit and attainment.’’ Annual Returns were to be 
made from all the provinces subject to the Guvenimeiit of liengal, of stu- 
dents titled, according to their .several dcgx’ees of merit and capacity, for pub- 
lic employment ; and the Governors and Managers of all other scholastic 
establishments were to be invited to make similar Returns of meritorious 
students ; which were, after duo and sufficient enquiry, to be incorporated 
with the Returns from the Government Institutions. No opportunities \wrc 
to be omitted of providing for and advancing the candidates thui^ preseiftcd 
to public notic(‘ ; controlling officer.',, with whom rests the confirmation of 
aj)jjointments, being directed “ to see that a sufficient explanation bo afforded 
in every ca.se in which the selection may not have fallen upon an educated 
candidate, whose name is homo on the printed Returns.” 

Sanguine men thought they saw, for tltis iiesolution, a success commen- 
surate with its evidently benevolent design : - hut the more practical per- 
ceived at once that it was encumbered with difficulties of a very formidable 
character. And the event proved that they had judged correctly, liefons 
the first attempt to work it, u number of Rules of detail were prepared by 
the Council of JOducation, and sanctioned by tlie Government, which 
smothered much of the rravTi'^VOV TTupoc (riXatj in the oiiginally* 
coinjirchcnsivc idea Lord llardinge ruled “ that it is highly desirable to 
afford every rea-^onahlc encouragement to those who ha\ffi taken advantage 
of the opportunity of in.struction afforded” ;--the Council, on the other hand, 
that no .-iuch opportunity should he afforded, except to persons at the time 
vf i.cajnination students, and between the ages of 18 and 2!i. The first order 
was that the tU turns embrace the names “ of students wiio ujay lat fitted, 
accordioo in their several dejihes of merit and (•apacif ti, for such (»f tho 
vuj'iuus publi(?»office8 as, with reference to their age, abilities, and other cir- 
cum-stunccs, they might be fgund qualified to fill and tliat the periphery 
of these Ueturns embrace meritorious alumni of all scholastic establishmentH, 
to be rtfceived from their Governors or Manaifers, and after due and suf- 
ficient enquiry, incorporated with the Returns from tho Government Insti- 
lious. But the Council ruled that it, or Examiners appointed by it, be the 
sole arbiters of merit ; which was to be assigned only in two degrees, and ac- 
cording to one uniform standard -- a standard, in the opinion of the Court of 
Din!<!tors, “ that can only be attained in the Government Colleges, and Uiero- 
fore giving them a monopoly of the public patronage.” Lord llardinge de- 
creed that “ an invariable preference” be showm to passed studenti<, “ over 
those not possessed of superior qualifications ; — but it was soon fomn^dn 
practice that tho embrasure of “ superior qualiiications” was vcry * < w ii» ii in- 
deed. Tho Court of Directors were “ not disposed to regard a high de- ^ 
gree of scholastic knowledge as constituting an essential qualification for 
the public service.” They would not insist throughout all India on 
even a moderate acquaintance with the English language.” The Managers 
of the several Missionary, or Private IniCitutions, through their spokesman, 
the violent and voluble Dr. Dulf, were loud in remonstrance — deemed 
in order to render it a fair test of qualification, the “ standard must needs 
undergo an organic alteration or enlargement impressed upon the (^ouneiK 
that they were not professional educationists, but unprofessional amateurs 
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illiberal principle of a common indoctrination in systems t)f 
merely “ imposinu methodical completeness/^ and of expert- 
iiess in coping with an artificial dialectic; but on the deeper 
and nobler foundation of an agreement on the sources, and 
the criterions of mutually-received Truth. 

By discipl cs thus forearmed, we hope and bclie^ve that 
the several systems of Hindu philosophy may be investigat- 
ed without any considerable detriment to the intellect, and 
possibly with some improvement of the faculty of order, 
and the propensity to classify scientifically. Possibly, too, 
the pre-acqiiired freedom of investigation and superiority to 
national prejudices, applied to scrutinize the wretched so- 
phistries and ill-spent ingenuity which are more or less cha- 
ratjteristic of all the Darshanas, may occasionally edify the 
habit of discrimination. And as curious results of subtle 
speculation, their study is essential to all wlio would be mas- 
ters of the several phases of the philosophizing mind. But 
higher use than this we consider it impossible with any jus- 


KHgj'Cjitod that the Cliristian Jnl^titut^on» bo represented in tlic body ol* ex- 
uiuiiiers, whofie eleven “reading Polhik and Montgomery” (rejoined th« 
Council) ‘‘ and discarding Shakespeare and I’ope” (!) -“ may l>e vastly siipe- 
»rior, as regards usofnl and ennobling scholarship, and vastly more worthy as 
i'Cgards*tlitdr settled principles of life and conduct.” Th«^ discussion was not 
conducted with much courtesy or respect of j'ersons on either one side or 
the other ; and ended only in r 'hu Its r nd disappointment.', And what with 
these, and the ditterence.s of opinion between the Council and the Court, and 
the exclusion of the Ori( nta! Colh i^-s from all examination and “ Kotuni” 
of students, and the obligation of all who would he examined and “ return- 
ed” on the Council’s Lists a.s candidates eligible for piiblk employment, to 
])rcsont theiiiselves, from the most distant ])art.s of Leiigal. in ’•Jlie Town 
Hall of Calcutta ; and to ])ay a fee of five lUipees for registration for an 
ordeal, which, they are made perfectly to understand, “implies no pledge on 
the ])art of (iovorninent for their future enij>lnyinent,” even in the event of 
their success ; tiiere can he no iic.sitation in saving that the whole atfair has 
4»een a failure, as every thing else will and must l>e— < xcej>t the mere .ad- 
vaneorricnt and uccomplisliment of eltnes, (a matter quite independent of 
the Council, and its Secretary) during the existing con.stitutitm of the Edu- 
cational Department. Of course some few of the “ pas.sed” candidates have 
hecn^^lected into the Public Service ; - just as, perhaps, tin? same men would 
have been had they undergone no examination But it is notorious that 
tho immense majority of tho superior olficersS dispense their patronage with- 
out slfiy i;efcrence to the provisions of the “ Merit-fostering Minute;” and 
of flWTcfdr four schemes now lying before us tlie several suggestions of as 
'many very able “ unprofessional amateurs,” with a view to a better enforce- 
ment of tho provisions of Lord ll.ardinge’s Itesolurion, it is not difficult for 
the practical eye to discern that no one could I>j brought to ad van lagoons 
and generally acceptable effect. Worst of ail, it is admitted in his “ Mi- 
nutes” placed at our disposal, by (Ac of the ablest and most indefatigable 
Ifiends of Native improvement in Bengal, tliat the corrupt practices of the 
older native officials act as a ])08itivo bavrior to the introduction of youths 
<^ducated in higher principles and standard.s of niurality to the subordinate 
offices, repulsive alike to their incUuatious, and their real interests. 
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tice to award them. To say nothing of the miserable hair- 
splitting of the atheistic school, and of the pantheism of the 
theological, the Nyilya itself, which Dr. Ballantyne professes 
such an admiration of, accounting it the Philosophia 
Priraa,’^ which he would make the nucleus and centre of 
the whole Sanscrit DepartraenV^ begins with, and, by his 
own shewing, proceeds upon, a principle destructive of every 
proper ethical idea, that the “ Summum bonurn, or ' chief 
end of man' can be reached only through knowledge of the 
truth.'' Now, in this very sentence is contained, as any one 
may be convinced by a very slight reading in the history of 
the purer forms of ethics, the weighty difference which must 
ever prevent the possibility of there accruing from the study 
of a system commencing with such a doctrine, those m(tral 
benefits of which the Schools of Aristotle and of Plato have 
been prolific. Ftxr here is the great and cardinal distinc- 
tion ; — that whereas Gotama would instruct the virtuous," 
by knowledge j to get over the wliole darkness that is within 
them/^ the others would train up their disciples, by practice, 
to mitigate the whole darkness which is in the world. The 
very character of the founders has transferred itself to their 
Academies — Gotama, the bald ascetic, intent only on his own 
deliverance, from the scorching suns of Prayiig, or the eter- 
nal winter of the Himalayas* — Plato and Aristotle, abroad 


* U’e are quite aware that it has Iwen seriously inairitainud by Mr. John 
Brando Morris—tsec his “ Ksaay towards tlio conversion of learned and phi- 
losophical Hindus,’’ p. — ^.Init "doubtless the austere habits of the an- 

cient Indian seers’* is "one reason why, in their ancient books, there is kept 
up a part of ancient tradition, which contains the true doctrine more or 
less disfigured.” “ For,” argues the same writer, " by abstinence from the 
good things of this life, the soul is purged to see the good things of another 
life.” And "calmness of the mind, with fitness for re<!civing the good 
things of another life, vomuth out of Ihn devotion of the Sanui/dsi, who 
leaves father and mother, and houses and lands, and all that is dear to him, 
for the mere hope of seeing what l)e believes to l>e truth.'’ And the ancient 
Indian sages " ihrouyh Tapas, attained to the sight of much holy truth, being 
fitted for the transmission of it from the discipline they observed, an^ able 
to see and understand it, because they were not a dissolute set, like the 
Greeks, whose very priest class were frequently licentious, and did not seek 
chastity and holiness by stern discipline, but by sundry devices whioh it is 
shameful even to speak of” Mr. Morris quotes St. Cyril, tho, apflfmrtiy to 
establish the doctrine that every philosophical sentiment broached by the. 
Greeks had been before established either by the Indian Brahmans or the 
Syrian Jews. But however this may be, or may commend itself to the 
judgment of Dr. iiallantyne, it is an opinion which has hardly yet become 
so current as to warrant our assuming it^ the foundation of our scholastic 
disciplines. Besides, the frequent occasions which Dr. Ballantyne finds.^o 
dissent from Gotama arc themselves the confirmation of his conviction that 
however much " holy truth” that ascetic may have " attained sight of,” anA 
however " fitted” he may have been to " transmit it,” he has nevertheless 
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in Athens, wistful of the national degeneracy, and intent 
chiefly on applying to the remedy for it the two best propor- 
tioned intellects of the palmiest days of Greece. There 
never was a time/^ it has been flioughtfally and with great 
truth observed, “ when human reason was so acute and pro- 
found — wlien there were such opportunities of seeing it laid 
bare in all its evil forms — and therefore when great and good 
minds were roused to grapple with it with such vigorous and 
noble exertions, as in that era of really high and elevating 
speculation, when that same human reason, with the sole 
object of diffusing largely the increase of human improve- 
ment, was called by the strongest of all motives on the vir- 
tuous and philanthropic breast, to contemplate the laws of 
t^e human mind. And so it elaborated just what, under 
such advantages, might have been expected from it, a philo- 
sophy, not perfect, not oracular, but yet exihibiting the 
nearest approach to harmony with the Divine oracles which 
the unassisted understanding has ever attained to ; — and only 
less important and instructive than they; — for whereas, 
among the Divine oracles, we must tread reverently, and re- 
frain the too inquiring toiich and gaze, in the ‘^glorious pa- 
lace'^ of the only less perfect Greek, the curious eye and 
adve*iturous foot may wander without doing harm, and prac- 
tise the art of discovery as boldly and adveiiturously as they 
elioose, and sharpen the intellectual faculties, and learn the 
truth, but innocently and safely/^ Now. if there be nothing 
of this kind — no real ethics — no social philosophy, no drafts 
from man in what Aristotle calls his state by nature — the 
state of polity, — but only reflex considerations ^ii the indi- 
vidual, and unprofitable, because unreal and untenable, cos- 
mieal doctrines, — (and we believe it to be impossible for Dr. 
liallantyne to shew that this is not the true description of 
the NyiWa Philosophy) — it needs not much depth to answer 
his enquiry how its method could be much improved. The 
N jaya presents no normal place whatevei for the most thrill- 
ing and eventful debates which have ever occupied the mind 
of man. Its world-scheme is very puerile and inane — ^its 
log? Cj" real, but ponderous and undiscrcet — its procession 
of argument, just what by prima facie probability one 
might expect from an acute mind bent inward, upon self, or 
outward, upon an hitherto unexamined Nature, — and with a 
merely imaginary antago^st : — is a highly suggestive ex- 

more or loss disfigured’' it throughout with a very promiscuous interfusion 
of error. 
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ample of how much the large intellect of a wild man' can 
achieve, in the forests and on the mountains, — but to use it, 
in this nineteenth century, as an educational instrument, is, 
we verily believe, as extreme a folly, and as vicious a self-im- 
posture as ever entered into the heart of man. 

And yet this is the scheme wdiich a Lieut. -Governor 
has been found to panegyrize before a vast and influential 
concourse, and to profess openly his readiness to encourage, 
by the preparation of a noble edifice, by printing and circu- 
lating publications framed in reference to it — by the dedica- 
tion of not much less a sum than half a lac a year, from the 
public exchequer, if not exclusively, still mainly, to its deve- 
lopement ! And this is the plan which he compares to the 
w^holc character of our administration in this country'^ — ‘^Tn 
our systems of Police, of Civil and Criminal Justice^, and of 
llcvciiue managements^ — where, it is argued, “ we luive first 
examined the existing systems, retained whatever of them 
we have found to be right and just, and then engrafted on 
this basis new maxims derived from our own institutions.^’ 
Is it not patent on the most superficial glance that the ana- 
logy is merely rhetorical Y Do we open Inns of Court and 
erect Chairs, and entertain Counsel learned in the ancient 
'rerritorial Codes to harangue and expound upon by«gone * 
systems of adininistration, deferring the t'xecutions incurred 
by branches of our own Regulations, until we have removed 
mutual raisaj)prehcnsioiis,” and, by the developement of 
the points of agreement,” done our best, that ‘‘ the points of 
difierence either disappear', or have such light thrown upon 
them a^ that we may be the better prepared to deal with 
them”? Do we not rather argue with defaulters — “Nay, 
friend — ignorance is no excuse for transgression — our books 
are open — yon may live and learn your duty of us — it is not 
alone for doing your fathers’ deeds, but for wilful negligence 
of what might have guarded you from the peril of it, that 
these things are visited upon you” ? Who ever said that wc 
should not retain, and be thankful for, and make the most^of, 
all that is eligible, in the Hindu systems, whether of law^ or 
of philosophy ? Who ventures to dispute Vidj^kshgar’^posf- 
tion, that to “the perfect knowledge of the Sanscrit lan- 
guage,” that one should be expected to attain in “ a period 
of fifteen years of study,” a familiarity “ with all the sys- 
tems of philosophy prevalent in I^dia” is essential ? Who 
would close the Halls of OrieutarLearning against one wIkk 
would sit there muuited with the defences of our armouries ? • 
Wlio would deny him any thing beyond ^encouragement, 
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thoTfgli he disdain our sword and helmet, and go forth with 
his sling and stone ? But is this the same thing as withhold- 
ing the mightier weapons, till perfect skill has been attained 
in the ruder tactics — as letting* men go on, from the age 
of eiglit, to three or four and twent}^, utterly unskilled in 
the learning of the West, except so far as that is represented 
by some mathematical exercises got up in Hindi or in Sans- 
crit ? — as deprecating the omission of a single treatise of the 
regular Nyaya course,'' introducing no counteractive of its 
follies until they are settled into the constitution, and then 
using it as the Philosophy which treats of whatever, like a 
common trunk, belongs to the sciences before they branch 
off in their several radiations'* ? Is not this to reverse the 
C(Tminon order of human proceeding, and, when men have 
well drfink, to bring in the better wine?* 

We have conscientiously endeavoured to render Dr. Bal- 
lantyne the strictest justice. The position he has assumed 
in the country, as an educational reformer ; the extensive 
and radical changes w Inch he has suggested and promoted 
in the institution over which he presides ; the considerable 
erudition in the learned tongues which stands asserted for 
him in the vast variety of his publications ; the fact that 
thos» publications are no private adventure, but are defrayed 
by grant after grant from the treasuries of the State, or 
oi' Societies ; Hhe further fact that the large majority of 
them bear upon thrir very front the imprimatur of the 
Oovernmont of the North-Western Provinces of India, and 
are designed to test a tlicory, honestly propounded, no 

To prevent all posRibility of luisunderstanding', we here iusert, from the 
Gonei'iil Heport of i'ul)iic iodtruetion, N. W. U, An. 1M4G-47, extracts from 
Dr. llalliuityue’H own shctcli of what .should he the constitution oi the 8ans- 
- crit College of Jleiiare.s, — views -■ to the best of our hviicf, — entirely unaltered 
up to the pre.sent day : — 

“III. The higlierit rewards shall he reserved fur those, who, havim/ at- 
fi' >md in their own Sha.stras till that is ucceasary to yaiii th- respect and the 
att(mtiou of their fellow-eouiitryuicn, Rba.ll manitoat hy their application 
au(.n;onsequent attainments, a real desii’o to pnr.suo the search after truth to 
the furthest limits to which access is provided for them. 

•‘‘iV. Without b&ivif culietl upou to It mru Enptuh, a student shall bo 
allowcd'to go through the whole curriculum of Sanscrit study^ and to hold 
the scholarship to which he shall have annually renewed his title, until he is 
23 years of age. A student of English, however, provided he ham attained 
the highest grade of Sanscrit scholarship, and ctntinue to prosecute his stu- 
dies in at least one branch of Sanscrit learning, shall be eligible to be re- 
tained indefinitely.’’ ^ 

if there be any moaning in words, nothing can be clearer than that Dr. 
Hallautyne would exclude English studies altogether from the Sanscrit Col- 
•lege, except in cases where a student, having passed the age of 23, shall have 
attained the highest grade of Sanscrit scholarship. 
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doubt, — but just as certainly regarded as unsound by some 
of the most practised educators in the country ; the inacces- 
sibility of a large number of his books to general scrutiny, 
and the superficial examiuafion on which we have found that 
others are commended, we presume upon their author’s re- 
putation as a linguist and a literarian ; above all — the serious 
loss of capital, and the more serious waste of talent and capa- 
city which must accrue, should his prepossessions prove at 
last but a vanity and an infatuation ; — all these circumstances 
combine to render him, if ever there w^as one, a fair mark 
for candid, but iinindulgeut criticism. Scito tu juatum 
gemina suspeudere lance ancipitis librae,” is an admonition 
which we profess to have listened to throughout; — but if, by 
any false glosses, we have made “ the wits mount upwanl, 
and the hairs subside,” — if in a single instance we have been 
inequitable, or have accumulated venial instances of inaccu- 
racy or of error, — if we have imputed one untenable offence 
against literary propriety, or have sustained one uuneccssar}^ 
objection by merely plausible sophistry, or have misrepresent- 
ed any expression or proceeding on which we liavc animad- 
verted, our sorrow will be unfeigned, and wc say with all 
sincerity, that nothing will be more acceptable to us than to 
see those arts exposed through the very channel by which * 
they have themselves been promulgated. If, on the con- 
trary, we have done none of these things, but liave confined 
ourselves to the exposition thatjifpr what is merely curious, 
and interesting to the speculatlii enquirer; — or for what 
may be only of remote, or of but little, practical service for 
the edm;ati;«i of the Hindu mind ; — the wholesome aud en- 
nobling disciplines of Europe are, where they might be ser- 
viceably developed, wholly a large extent, sacrificed or 
set aside, we have a confidence that our plea of justification 
will he admitted by all to whom these pages come. We 
have stated that in our opinion the Government lleports 
themselves are testimonies to the inferiority of the Benares 
College to any other institution of similar capabilities*^ in 
Bengal, in sterling literature aud science, in the English as 
well as the Oriental Departments. What then, it may Ke 
fairly asked, is the substitute ? Government answers — (Ge- ^ 
neral R.eview, 1848-49.) — The endeavour to work upon the 
minds of the Sanscrit Students through the medium of their 
own literature.” (Do. 1849-50.) “ The expectation of im- 

portant results from the system pursued.” (Do. 1850-51. )» 
'‘The engagement in the study or English, and in the aCqui-- 
sitioQ of European learning, of a class of Pandits” and the 
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prepRratiou of various works connected with the Sanscrit 
language and philosophy/^ (Do. 1851-52.) Unabated vi- 
» gour’^ in efforts to impart knowledge and enlightenment to 
the learned classes of the UindUs.^^ Admirable intentions, 
doubtless — better no place was ever paved with — but let us 
glance at the prospects from a more practical point. Others 
can judge as wxll as wc of the results to be expected from 
J;he republication of such books as Bishop Berkeley's Prin- 
ciples/’ and Mr,, J. S. Mill’s Logic, for about a dozen men 
who, after four or five years’ instruction in the English lan- 
guage, drift back from the enjoyment of Bacon and Shakes- 
peare, to instruction in the “ topical propriety of every word 
that calls for explanation” in the Pieces*^ of Calcutta Eng- 
liadi Reader No. 5. But is there not the Laghu Kaumudi, 
with versions, commentary and references,” all for making 
Ptinini level to those who can give but a fraction of their time 
to Sanscrit ; — and doesn’t Professor Wilson say it will be of 
infinite use to those who w ish to learn substantially and in ear- 
nest,” and I went through the text with one of my Oxford 
pupils, to his great satisfaction and advantage”? Just exactly 
what we should have expected from Dr. Wilson, whose pu- 
])ils, with their considerable classical and philological erudi- 
tion, ^and acquaintance with the methods of Europe, are the 
persons to appreciate such an edition of a native Sanscrit 
Grammar, and* to whom, unquestionably, its publication is 
of the highest possible utility. None would break a lance 
wit h Dr. Ballantyuc, for preparing such works, in the inter- 
vai.‘> of business, if they saw the grgnd obj(H‘ts of enlighten- 
ment, for which the College at Benares has bcet^ established, 
advancing. But of w'hat use is it to the Hindus ? How 
many have ever gone through it, <u’ ever will — w ho of them, 
with the assistance of a Grammar Pandit, could not read the 
* original book, with as much, or more advantage ? The Laghu 
Kaumudi is a work which all Hindus, who are to read it at 
all, should have at their fingers’ ends, loi’g yea before they 
ean*read it in the translation. But are there not the philo- 
sophical tracts, the translated Aphorisms of the Darshanas, 
of which Dr. Max Aliiller writes, it is much to he regretted 
that they should remain almost unknovrn in Europe, at least 
on the continent?” To he sure; who should say so but ho ? They 
are of essential advantage to the curious in Oriental specu- 
lations there. But to the Hindus, we ask. Do we want more 
men here, than those w ho tian investigate them in the Sans- 
.crit, .to pore over the ritualism of the Mimknsa, or the de- 
voteeism of the Yoga, in sentences wdiich no Pandit in 

2 u 
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these clays professes to teach^' ? Yea — but may they*- not 
subserve the attempt to determine accurately the philoso- 
phical terminology of the East as regjards that of the West’' ? 
In Europe possibly they may ; but here, as far as we have 
seeu, they are not very likely to conduce to an intelligible 
nomenclature of the European sciences. In illustration of 
this opinion we may mention that Dr. Ballantyne, in his 
nomenclature of Chemistry, has called the several oxydcs of 
Nitrogen, Vikarns. This word puzzled us greatly, and not us 
alone, but learned Pandits to whom w e submitted our diffi- 
culty. Not one of them could help us, or form the least idea 
of what it meant. At last, by the merest accident, we hap- 
pened to recollect, w hat w^e believe we hadn’t read for years, 
that Praknii and Vikara arc, respectively, the technical terms 
for the ilemimtary existences, and the product of their com- 
binations, in the Sankhya Philosophy. 

We may be w rong, but our honest belief is that all this 
refinement of Hinduism already pretty nearly ol)solete is 
of no ])ractical use or purpose wdiatsoever. And this, and 
the iinscholarlike inaccuracy* of other of Dr. Ballantyne's 
books, which, were they of the character which we had ex- 
pected from him, might have been extremely useful in the 
Senior English Class, confirm our impression that it is ytter-* 
ly hopeless to expect any result from the College at Benares 


♦ It would be an easy thing to show that ncither\)r. Ballantyne’H original 
publications in Sanscrit, nor his translations from that language, an* any 
thing like so correct as they shouYd be. We hare heard numerous eornjdaints 
from thos<!r betfcpr qualified to urge them than ourselves of the unidiornatic 
structure of his “ Synojjsis of Science — of the inaccuracy of his translated 
Aphorisms, we will give one instance so exceedingly palpable, that it is in> 
deed a marvellous thing how it can have escaped liis notice during the whole 
of those four years in which ho has been repeating it. The twelfth of tho 
Nykya Aphorisms runs tlnis ; — 

(jrhriiuarasanachakshustwaksrotrknludriyknibhutebhyah. 

And its translation is, as will be made clear by* a reference to the eliapter 
on the DravyAniin the .7'ar4:a.van(;ra/ia,-" “ The nose, the tongue, the eye, 
the skin, the car” — (each being identical in sul^stanee) “with the clendint” 
(of its own proper apprehension)" are the organs of sensation.” That this, 
and this only, is the sense of the passage will further appear by refereiipc to 
Dr. Max M uller’s earliest observation on Kankda^s Theory of the Elements. 
Dr. Ballantyne, however, renders the passages “The organs of sensation (origi- 
nating, or not differing, ) from the Elements, are smell, taste, sight, touch, 
and hearing.” Is it not quite evident that these are not oryantof sensation 
at all, but smses % The same inconsistency, in a variety of forms appears in 
each edition of tho translated Tarkasanyraha. We will just add that, ac- 
cording to Kankda, there is a parliculav. part of the grosser nose, tongue, 
eyes, skin and ear, which is, in a special degree, the sensitive organ. Tliui 
be tells us that the “ or^n of sensation” which is “ apprehensive of smell” is* 
called “ GhrdnaP and is situated ** on the tip of the nose.” 
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excefit by a radical change of the system pursued there, 
both in the English and the Sanscrit Departments. 

We shall not disguise that we have very recently received 
a fresh impulse to comment thus fully on Dr. Ballantyne^s 
cutcha scholarship, as well as on his measures generally, 
from an impression very current among those most interest- 
ed in the subject in Bengal, that it is in contemplation to 
depute him to visit the Sanscrit College of Calcutta, with a 
view to his reporting to the Council of Education on the 
efficiency of the Principal and other Officers of that Institu- 
tion ; and on how far it might be adviseable to substitute 
arrangements more in harmony with those of his own intro- 
duction at Benares, for the methods contemplated, and re- 
cotnmended, by Eshwarchandra Vidyasagar. Surely it 
would he the height of injustice to subject the recommenda- 
tions of an accomplished and promising Educational Officer to 
the revision of one who, in Oriental learning, must needs be 
so very far his inferior, and the fair issue of whose abnormal 
designs must still be pronounced to be so exceedingly pro- 
blematical. Surel}', if common seuse be impotent to pro- 
iiouuce upon which of the tw'O plans which we have given 
so large an exposition of be the more hopeful, yet common 
equity wdll suggest that the peculiar features of neither be 
defaced or mutilated by the intrusion aud animadversion of 
the advocate ol’ tlio other. If the suggestions of a Hindu 
scholar, of however much intelligence aud superiority to 
vnigar prejudice, nfust, merely because he is a Hindu, be 
submitted to a deputed individual let that individual be a 
man of proven attainments, or at least above the suspicion of 
that poor vanity of erudition which commits its harbourer 
to offices beyond his skill, and the prosumptuousness of which 
is too palpable to be disguised even so loosely as that he 
be himself deceived. 

Of the several Madrissas, or Mohammedan Colleges, 
we cannot pretend to speak of our own information. How 
coiiiiplet(;ly disorganized the one in Calcutta was until re- 
cently — how absolutely two and twenty thousand rupees 
a year were wasted upon it, no one knows for how long a 
period, — is proved past all extenuation by a Memorandum of 
the Education-Council presented to Government in March, 
1850. ^^Not the slightest advance had been made since 
the days of Warren Hastings, either in the system of in- 
struction pursued, or the^ amount of study accomplished.'^ 
/" The Arabic Professors and the English Librarian practised 
in the City as Hakims, and were scarcely ever present in 
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the Mudrissa/^ ^^The monthly returns of attendances and 
studies were quite unworthy of trust It was considered 
hi^h time to place the Institution under ” an European 
Principal, with duties and responsibilities similar to those of 
the Principals of other Colleges and the Council strongly 
recommended Dr. Sprenger ‘‘as the fittest officer in the 
country for the proposed situation.^^ A better move could 
not have been suggested. Not only is Dr. Sprenger dis- 
tinguished throughout Europe as an Arp.bic scholar, but 
during his most able Presidency over the Oriental College at 
Delhie, he brought up a considerable number of men who 
now rank among the first Moulavecs in the country. On 
joining his appointment, Dr. Sprenger discovered abuses 
even greater than the Council had contemplated. Not 
only was no student ever reported absent, but few ever 
thought of attending at all, and those few only for an occa- 
sional couple of hours. All were “ miserably defective*^ as 
well in other disciplines, as in that of Theology, for the 
prosecution of which the Madrissa was avowedly founded. 
With characteristic energy and right-mindedness the n«w 
Principal applied himself to the woi k of reform ; but ere the 
first session of his rule had terminated, the strong hand 
with which he resisted contumaciousness and incapacity, and** 
the unpalatable measures which he wisely visited on the re- 
fractory, brought upon him the usual appeal of his subordi- 
nates, to the Council of Education, and, we may add, that 
painful sense which must be evoked in ^%ery upright man of 
learning who feels that np sufficient reluctance is manifested 
to ente»tain^ the complaints of his underlings. A Commit- 
tee was convened and the “ differences,^^ as the Report calls 
them, “ adjusted but we feel quite sure, to the material 
damage of the Principars authority, and the delay of that 
revision of which he was, and continues, the efficient advo- 
cate, and the encouragement of certain scribblers in the 
Hindustani prints, whose object is to transfer the management 
to the hands of certain low-mind( d Mohammedans, priiAcrs 
and book-venders,* who fear to find their occupation gone 

* One’a disgust is naturally and properly excited to hear on nnqucstioii- 
able authority of a chclh of the Government, intruding whole columns into 
the native Journals, and mana^ng their reproduction in an European News- 
paper of talent and of circulation, with the sole purpose of uttering unprin- 

cipled animadversions on one of the besWread among Arabic scholars, and 
among the kindest of men,— and of advocating the election of Mohammedan 
grntlomen into the Council of Education, with the clianee of himself seeur-n 
ing a scat which might influence the retention of the otherwise, perhaps, to 
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froiw the thorough rc-organization and revised plan of study, we 
are most happy to say, projected by the Council, and to be 
brought into active operation immediately after the current 
summer’s recess. The success of this re-organization, we 
have not tlic slightest hesitation in predicting, will be exact- 
ly commensurate with the extent of its adoption according 
to the original cast of Dr. Sprenger. We believe it must be 
acknowledged that there is only one (and he an absent) 
member of the pouncil of Education who can make the 
smallest pretension to Arabic scholarship, and we have heard 
it roundly declared by those who, if there be any wisdom of 
choice exerted in oliicering our Institutions, ought to be the 
best qualified of all to judge, that, admirable as the several 
members are in their official, and their private characters, 
tlicre not one of them who, in the practical tact of the 
educator, is qualified to examine even an infant school. Let 
not then cither the gaucherie of the w ell-intentioned, or the 
arts of the designing, defeat the result iu which it is but na- 
tural that Dr. Sprenger should be the more interested, iu 
proportion as the Council’s confidence is extended to his re- 
commendations. 

As to the Colleges for Western learning iu Lower Bengal, 
they, appear to be proceeding, under their generally able 
Principals, Professors and Head Masters, Jis well as their 
extremely def<*ctivc organization admits of — rather in spite 
of it. It is not possible that any Body without can entirely 
baflle the cxertionstif officers withiUy if their heart be only 
in their work. Still w e are very certain that it is the opinion 
held by the most eminent and practical educatorsjn India 
that the advance of sound learning has been impeded by the 
constitution of the Counselling Body, and the previously 
unheard-of subordination of the Instructive Department, even 
iu its very highest grades, to it. It is positively acknow- 
ledged, in the most undissembled language in the last Re- 
port received by us, on the 13th of February last, iu an 


be aLandoned stock of books of his ow'n impression. But what is this to the 
more notorious and longer discussed fact that even the shelves of some of 
oiir English Colleges absolutely labour with a collection of worthless lumber, 
bought up, cre now, at the expense of Government, to meet the interests of 
private friends, whose already antiquated collections would have been sold 
for a mere song at the public outcries ! We do not know— we hope the days 
of all this jobbery have long beeiii numbered ; but after the many, and in our , 
opinion, most trustworthy, instances of bygone years which Viave been con- 
«tidcd*to us upon various authority, the matter must not pass without our 
alluding to it. 
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Official Minute, submitted by the Secretary to the Coun- 
cil, and by the Council to the Governor-General of India, 
that even the Principals and Professors of Colleges have , 
never yet been armed with sufficient authority to main- 
tain discipline/^ They are subject to all sorts of idle and 
vexatious appeals against their decisions by any refractory 
native teacher who should be subject to them, or any 
urchin whom they find occasion to impose a task upon. 
And the Secretary, at the same time that, in his condcsceu- 
sioii, he advises the Council that they, tLe Principals and 
Professors of the Colleges, are, ^^frorn his personal know- 
ledge^^ men who may be safely entrusted with such power'' 
as is ^'sufficient to maintain discipline, and decide all ordi- 
nary questions" in their respective charges, without amy 
fear of its being abused/^ — (these gentlemen, bo it re- 
membered, are Wranglers and Senior Optimes of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, we presume with the customary Col- 
lege Testimonials, of important weight for their admis- 
sion into Holy Orders, or any of the highest walks of pro- 
fessional life ;) — suggests at the same time that the old 
extravagancy of appeal be admissible " against their deci- 
sions,'^ " so that, even supposing partiality or any improper 
feeling to exist, no real injustice could result from its ei^jhibu*^ 
tion!*^ We remonstrate against the expediency of intro- 
ducing such a sentiment before Young Beng^al, in a pub- 
lished Report, purchascable we believe for a Rupee or two, 
or if not, accessible in every College Library, and all the 
larger Government offices in the country. 

Then ^gain, changes of discipline, changes of arrange- 
ment, changes of study, changes of examination for scholar- 
ships, changes of qualification for ditto, are pushed through 
pretty much "per vices aunorum." We wxre told, in the 
Report of 1849-50 that " a consideration of the apparent 
facility with which so large a number of scholarships was 
gained had led to a careful revision of the whole Scholar- 
ship scheme and standard" — "the Hon'ble President, with 
the sanction of the Council, inviting the Principals and 
Professors of the Hindu and Hoogly Colleges to a Qonference 
on the subject. A programme, it seems to us of much 
excellence, was drawn up, which " met with the unani- 
mous approval of the gentlemen consulted — but it is 
only fair to add that the present Principal of the Hindu 
College now considers that " sonre reform must necessarily 
take place" in that system of Senior Scholarship adminis- 
tration. No sooner comes the Session of 1851-52, than 
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the Secretary, varium et mutabile semper,^^ ventures 
to propose, for the Senior Scholarships, an entire change 
OF PLAN and system”! Now wliy is this? The matter lies 
in a nutshell. As long as Mr. ilethune was alive, the only 
high official man who has taken a zealous part in our College 
management since Mr.' Cameron’s day, the word was, 

<re-yar*, *A)(aeo£, <rrya wae fcrrto Xsojg* 

(Tty a, (Tiojvra* vr/vefiov S* saTTja oj^Xov. 

But in the very document which records his death and embo- 
dies his almost in every respect admirable Addresses at Dacca 
and at Kishnaghur, (the Report of 1850-51.) Lord Dalhousie 
is «id vised that “the object*^ which Mr. Bethune’s standard of 
study “was intended to attain is good but “ the result of its 
introduction has been somewhat unfavourable to the number 
of scholarships gained and retained so next year, “ in re- 
ference to the defects of the existing plan of study and mode of 
awarding scholarships,” something else must ooze out — quite 
a fresh lactage from the Secretary’s own Kkmaduk. We 
agree with Mr. John Newraarch, of the Citizen, (Feb. 14, 
1 853,) that there is much in the Minute which meets a hearty 
•apprc^val, and we join him in the hope that it “ is the pream- 
ble to a fiat of abolition against the Local Committees of 
Instruction,” syatisfied as we are that “ no man of decent 
intellect and education will submit to the interference of a 
committee-man who classes Mathematics among the occult 
sciences.” We agree with him too,*in oi)po8ition to Mr. Har- 
rison of the Kishnaghur College, that there needj^e m appre- 
hension of favouritism working unfair results in an examina- 
tion of their own jmpils by the Professors and Masters of the 
several Government Colleges, and that it is wholly incorrect 
’ and without foundation to believe that the' slightest sus- 
picion of favouritism was ever breathed against any authori- 
ty in our Horae Universities, in his judgment on the “col- 
lections” of his own College. But from the practical ten- 
dency of the Minute, in a disciplinary point of view, we dis- 
*^ 11 % entirely, and feel quite convinced that any attempt 
which may be made here to organize our schemes of study 
on the model of the Cambridge Triposes cannot fail to do 
harm. A moment’s consideration wdll shew that the condi- 
tion of the alumni, at Cambridge, and at the Colleges here, 
is entirely and organically different. The former, perhaps 
for ten years, in one of the foundation or endowed Schools, 
or of the ten thousand very passable Houses of initiatory 
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instruction, which there now are at home, have laid* in a 
good foundation of solid literature and philology^, and it 
may safely be left /o th&m to consult the bias of their mind 
on "the point of which discipline it might be most convenient 
for them to go out in, at the final University Examination. 
But under the Bengal Government, it is notorious, there is 
not now a single good School : — they have been growing 
worse and worse ever since the unhappy abolition of the 
Inspector's office; they are managed on suph a scale of false 
and niggardly enonomy, and in nine instances out of ten, 
are so imperfectly superintended, that the youths come up 
from them to the Colleges almost totally ignorant of the 
very rudiments of learning. What must be the result, 
then, if the youths in these Colleges, having acquired 
merely the very elementary knowledge of science" exact- 
ed in the Junior Scholarship standard, are allowed the 
choice of deserting, or at any rate of almost deserting 
that discipline? (For, in the final, and honour examina- 
tion, it is contended that “ the amount of" scientific know- 
ledge required need not be greaty^* provid(^d high 
proficiency in literature entitle the candidate to have his 
name returned in the" other ‘^tripos list.") Why, the very 
“ committal to memory of a mass of matter on various sub-*' 
jects, without the exercise of the judgment or the reasoning 
faculties" — the species in fact of mere cracnining" which 

Dr. Mouat deprecates, and seeks to obviate, wiW abound 
more and more. The exaction of considerable proficiency 
in pure and mixed mathematics, in all the candidates for 
honours^ in qur Colleges, is the very thing w hich has hitherto 
operated to mitigate the evil of cramming," already, in our 
literary disciplines, far too virulent. Pure science is the 
very thing which cannot be '‘crammed ;" and therefore which, 
the instant it is made ww-obligatory for honours, will become 
'//^popular. It is the "painful following of the successive 
steps of demonstration, each resting on what w^nt before, 
and patiently built up from the most elementary proposittons 
of Euclid, to the sublime speculations of Newton," which is 
our very defence and armoury against the flims}^ attainments 
and insufferable superciliousness which would otherwise be 
almost universally the characteristic of our Bengali eleves, 
md the more^ the more completely they have crammed" 
tikeir glossaries, and margins. Perhaps the Council of Edu- 
cation never did so wise a thiifg in its existence, as to 
determine that " no present change" be made " in the Senior. 
Scholarship system and standard and we sincerely hope to 
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hear «that^ as often as ever Mount 

truly pernicious infringement a HchewB maim. 

« haps^ the* ablest Director of I^ucation that are have ev^ :^4 
among the Public Servants of •Bengal-^ (a scheme, top, 
which met aith ''the ananimons approval of all the gen- 
tlemen, Principals and Professors, of the Hindu azid 
Hooghly Colleges, whom" Mr. Bpthune consulted) — ^'iabitur 
et labetur in omne volubilis mvum." 

On the whole review, there can be no hesitation in saying 
that Public Education in Bengal is in a wretched statei In 
the whole of the institutions, including those of Amm, Ar^ 
racan, Tenasserim, the S. W, Frontier, and the Vern^ulai 
Schools, there are not eleven thousand persons under itlr 
traction. There are only four Houses, under the Couiim}| 

*1 Ithe whole Presidency, whore any thing beyond the most 
bsolutely rudimentary acquirement can be made. Perhaps 
0 other School in the territory except the Branch Schools 
t Calcutta and at Hooghly, which are under the immediate 
ye of the Principals of the Hindu and the Hooghly Colleges, 
rtr . be fairly said to be in any thing like a satisfactory posi- 
tion. There is an ardent desire for instruction in English, 
but the miserable pittances in most cases assigned to the 
cEduc^tors will not command men either of tact or of attaior 
nients. The most injudicious changes are every now and 
then made ir^ the School establishments,— (as lately in 
the case of the Head Master of the Branch School at 
Calcutta) — with the mere view of evading tbu reteptipn in 
them of successful Masters at that a%aiii|ce of i^aiary 
which they hud they can command in ptner pq^ttOQij. 
Though Lord Hardiqge invited spe^i4 
extension of "sound and useful" ipileaio^l^ 
imparted " in the Vernacular laiigu^e Il(l4 trusted” that 
'the Board and local Revenue Authorises would enter 
upon the duty with that interest and seid wluch its great 
importance demands,” yet onliy a year; ww ever sano- 

tioned for the whole of Bengal, Behar ana Oxis^ I It soemi 
that this paltry pittance was distributed over alumdred and, ^ 
tine different Masters; and the Bp^d of 
on Comtnisaiqfiera,Ccdle<^nf^a&d their sn^^ ; 

co-operation m jnpinpting present enlightened scheme, 
by evincing a steady intbresi m it, and by instigating tho^ 
more opumt sopp<tft of tlm 

Institutions, or ^ ^ej^ meane 

the^ meriL nod 4^00^9 from 
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a^ipointmeiit of Book Agent, in consequence of the respon- 
sibility and laborious nature of the duties. Never was 
there one so pol 3 rpragmatical-^not Caleb Quotem himself — 
clerk, smokejaok, grave-digger and undertaker, 

" Who physic sold, and cured the mumpJ^ 

And little school-boy jackies/’ 

To come to the North West. Of Vernacular Education we 
have there, as we have said before, a bettey account to give. 
Mr. H. S. Reid, no pluralist, and on a very moderate in- 
come, according to his works, his service, and his standing in 
it, is really and indefatigably devoting himself, totis viribus, 
to the great and philanthropic design. His Report, though 
not very artistically put together, is still, with all its super- 
fluity of detail, extremely able and interesting ; — his measures 
unexceptionable, and exhibiting much of that tact and prac- 
tical wisdom by which men are won. We have no space for 
particulars, — we refer either to the Report itself— which we 
sincerely hope has found its way to England — or to a valu- 
able article by a well-known hand in a late number of the 
Benares Magazine. We heartily give Mr. Reid God-speed 
in his good work and self-denying labour of enconrageinent 
of native industry and improvement of native .character^ ^ 

Of other Schools there are but few left ; only two, it seems, 
by the Report of 1851-52. The Lieut.-Govertior^s design ap- 
pears to be to merge them altogether, or nearly entirely* in 
the Colleges of the larger cities. 

Of Colleges for general education there are four ; that 
of Barailly ^of only very recent erection — it had i)reviously 
been a Scho^v^ and must remain for many years to 

come, haiflly 4|||i|fa to its designation ; but it is said to be 
under judiciooi^Pperiiment, and Lord Dalhousie is record- 

it mast nevertheless be admitted that there perhaps never was another 
effioe the reeords and statistics of which furnished such a meagre clue to the 
average of its operations. We will shew this in the ease of a single ColISge - 
let it be that at Uooghly, and its dependent Institntions. From Oct. 1845, 
to Oct.1|^6, not a single anna was realised by the side of Books, frotp tbr 
Bc^dc Ajw^y, to the students. The tame was the case next year. But be> 
tween Qet. 1847 and Ooib. 1848, a sum of €o.*s Rs. 594-^12-6, is recorded. 

year, Co.’s Ks. 21-0-0. 1849-50, No Returns. 1850-51, Co.’s 
1851-52. NU. But the m<wt unac 0 ounta)>le thing of all 
ly^llat although in Appendix £. of the Begirt for 1850-51, the sam of Co.’s 
/ipfT0I8-10-0, is recorded as realised from w ^<M^ly Instltutiona between 
1st, 1850,.and Sept, doth, 1851 ; in Appendix H. of the same Report, we 
are advised that not one anna was reomved between let January and 
Slit Deeittiber, 1851, for volumes from the Qcvt. Book Agency sold in* 
Ki^y^tlege. 
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ed to have expressed himself^ in January, 18S2* well 
pleased with all he saw of the College of Bareilly, its dhrec* 
. tion, its success, and its promise of increasing usefulness*'’ 

The Agra and Delhie Colleges are doing their work with 
some efficiency. The Mathematical standard of the former 
is highly respectable — its literature but indifferent. Its staff 
lias lately received a valuable accession in the appointment 
of Mr. L. Clint to the post of Head Master — a gentleman 
who has gradual^ at Cambridge, and heretofore has done 
good service in the Colleges of Bengal. Of the Mathemati- 
cal attainments of the Delhie alumni the recent Report gives 
us no sufficient means of judging. We should fear, from 
all we can gather from what the Principal, Mr. Cargill, has 
written, that there was a failure. Some of the literary papers, 
however, are creditable — that one on the History of India de- 
cidedly tiie best of the year in the Colleges of the North West. 
And with the enlightened sentiments which Mr. Cargill ex- 
presses, and what we hear on all sides of his attain- 
ments and qualities, the Delhie College ought to rise and 
flourish undt*r his direction. “ The educational establish- 
ments of this country,*^ he remarks, “ by whatever name 
they may chance to be dignified, are as yet but schools, and 
scliohirs ought not to be allowed to read and paraphrase 
Shakespeare and Bacon before they understand thoroughly 
the first six bijoks of Euclid, nor ought they, on the other 
hand, to be permitted to penetrate the mysteries of the Differ- 
ential Calculus and Astronomy before they can understand a 
))iece of plain English.*' These jwints, and others either 
analogous to them, or flowing from them, kept in view, our 
Colleges will go on and prosper. Benares College, where 
very much the opposite plan is adopted — where the el^ves ad- 
^ vance from the very e|ements of Enilflish Gminiuar to 
’ Bacon and Shakespeare, Locke, Berkeley and John Stuart 
Mill ; — and again before they are up to Sanscrit inflexion, to 
the philosophies of the six Darshanas -where the duly 
M athematical paper which has been uttered in the Repoiis 
for years, ** proposed by the JPrindpal*^ begins with the Cal- 
— then proceeds to an easy question of simple Arith- 
metic — next advances to some pcrp simple Equations — then 
— (oh ! we are sick and tired of all this trash)— to the 
Binomial Theorem— (most indiflferently worked) — Benares 
College^where to ask Herodotus’s account of the reusing of 
the Pyramids of Egypt m considered to propose a ^iiesticm 

* See Report for 1846-47, Appendix, p. xxi. 
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of. Natural PhihscpI^i and the Principal himself, witfi his 
deep and multitudinous avocations, is yet too unskilled in 
English to explain correctly apeh an expression as the baby 
of a girl” — ^is natufolly enough as bad as bad can be, and must, 
except under a total change of discipline, as wa said before, 
shortly go to pieces, or continue to be supported as a mere 
State*-encumbrance, 

We use great pl^nness of speech, trusting that a just con- 
sideration will be extended to the vastness of the interests in 
behalf of which we enlist ourselves, and record our conscien- 
tious, and not hastily formed judgment. M^e yield to none 
in sympathy for, and love of the land of our predilection, in 
which we hope to spend our strength, and, when the fiat is 
pronounced, to repose our head. Our heart’s desire and prayer 
is that the Hindu people go on to pei*fection, in wisdom and 
in knowledge, and in all that is right and true. A well ad- 
justed, well watched, liberally encouraged scheme of national 
education we believe to be, in the present state of India^ to this 
end and consummation, of all instruments the most powerful 
— ^powerful beyond even the preaching of the Gosj)el itself 
For so, we believe, the land will be prepared for those times 
of refreshing when the Lord shall call the nations from the 
rising of the sun to the going down thereof It is because wo 
have a faith that God will again, as in the olden times, choose 
the foolish things of this world to confound tlie wise, that we 
yearn for the period when simple intelligence, and deliv(?rance 
from vain superstitions, shall be diffused amoiig the humble 
poor. The only human means whereto is such a large organ- 
ization Hqy elementary instruedon, in the dialects of tlie land, 
as can be accomplished only by liberal concessions of the 
public wealth, and by the large-hearted and self-denying 
eo-operation of the pillars of society. It is became we are 
convinced (as Archbisiiop Tillotson tias it) tliat “ all error, as 
well of practice as of judgment, is endless, and when a man 
is once out of the way, the further he shall go pn, the liarder 
he will find it to return to the right way,” that we lift up ©ur 
voice for tb64fscx>uragement of aQ who seem to us to be perse- 
vering in meretricious, but delusive attempts. It is hecau^ 
of persuasion that the simplest man, if he be but sound, 
is iM;ter to us beyond all com]3are than he whose mark is for 
ever beyond his measure, that we strip the mask from off the 
visage of a feigned universality of leamiiig. It is because we 
feel the arduousness of the duty wfaieh must devolve on him 
to whom iShall be entrusted the working of our apparatus for , 
Hindu regeneration — that the burden will all but overpower 
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the Contest shoulders on which it can possibly be fastened*, — 
that we appeal for one of eminent gifts, accomplishments, 
and experience, and with power and influence commensurate 
with his responsibilities, to be the Superior of the Presiding 
Officers in the Colleges of each of the great divisions of the 
State. To such a man, we can affirm of our knowledge, 
several of the best of these would fe^ it a privilege to 
yield implicit confidence and submission whereas how poor 
must seem to them the submission of the Council, their 
recognized authorities, under whom they serve, that over- 
whelmed with other labours, and “ not professional education- 
ists but unprofessional amateurs,*^ they “ record their opinion 
thrat they are not themselves properly qualified^^ — not to go- 
vijjrn and harmonize the proceedings of a group of Colleges — 
but not even to “ conduct a'n examination.** Personally, we 
have no interests whatever to consult ; of friends we have 
but few among all whom we have written of — we testify con- 
scientiously that we have felt as the foe of none ; few of all 
should we recognize were we to meet on the way. With no 
interest of ours to promote, we have at the same time 
no penalties to fear ; and therefore we have presumed to 
speak uprightly. 

^ There are one or two more point^^ to which we desire to 
advert ; on the chief of tluniT Mr. Kerr has written, for the 
most part, ably and ^visely, A vast difference of opinion, it 
is well known, exists, as to how far the Christian Religion 
iiiiglit properly be nuidc^ an element in our Government 
scheme of Education. Sir Erskine Perry recorded on a public 
occasion at Bombay, in his character “as a Judgg, as s^Citizen, 
and as a Father,’^ his opinion that of the two systems. Go- 
vernment and Missionary, the fornier is the right one, in 
which, as Mr. Kerr delivers, “religion, strictly speaking, 
forms no part of the course of instruction/’ The learned 
Judge alleges that the opinion which he has formed is, “ that 
the Government system, with the total aljsence of religious 
insfruction, is not only the most expedient one in this country, 
but the only one which accords with*' his “ sense of what is 
"jnsf and right/' He considers that the doctrine which be 
enunciates is “ indisputable, that it is tyranny of the worst 
kind on the part of the State to interpose between the father 
and bis child in the inculcation of rel^ons opinions not ap- 
proved by the parent/' **And,^^ he adds, “if it is wrong 
to do so on the part oP the State by the exercise of 
.mere power, it is almost equally wrong on the part of an 
individual to take advantage of the plastic mind of youth 
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to introduce religious impressions by the exercise of tempta- 
tions which a very poor and rather cunning people are not 
able to resist^ or are not unwilling to encounter.” He 
would advocate, even by Missionaries, a restriction “ to intel- 
lectual and moral training, so long as the child is immature 
and in statu pupiUari ; and religious instruction only when 
the field becomes w open one, and the youth is emancipated 
from the parental authority and he seems earnestly con- 
vinced that “ more truly Christian virtues are produced in the 
young men under instruction” by the Government Precep- 
tors, than by the Missionaries. Dr. Duff, on the contrary, 
declares that though “ Hinduism, which is so large a com- 
pound of all that is false, monstrous, and extravagant, could 
not long resist the vigorous onset of European science^ if 
conducted on a scale of national magnitude,” yet to jud^e 
from all historical precedent, in the sudden demolition of 
established systems and established forms, and in the absence 
of positive principles of counteractive power, the newly 
awaKened spirit might spring at one bound into the opposite 
extreme — manifesting itself in new actions and events, from 
the dim and distant contemplation of which, even in imagina- 
tion, the mind most gladly retires.” He imagines “ the 
sceptical and irreligious spirit stripped of all vital energy 
and “ the very excesses oi incredulity and indiscriminate out- 
rage producing a potverful reaction in favoiyr of the ancient 
creed,^" “ In a word,*^ he adds, “ the temples might be re- 
paired ; the idols reseated ; the offerings and sacrifices re- 
newed ; the rites and ceremonies resuscitated ; and the festi- 
vals cejypbrated with gre*ater pomp and magnificence than 
ever. In either case, whether viewed in its direct ope- 
ration, simply as the destroyer (without supplying a sub- 
stitute), — or in its reaction, as the restorer of a systenu like 
that of Hinduism, what,'^ he asks, becomes of the boasted * 
power of mere human science to raise a people circumstanced 
na are the Hindus to the enjoyment of a sort of millennium of 
temporal bliss ? Alas, alas; from first to last — from l>eginning 
to end — it is all mockery and delusion, as pregnant \iith dis- 
aster as with disappointment and shame !'^ And S0f> Ire 
argues that at t|}p same time that we encourage and counte- 
nance every direct atf;empt to increase the amount of general 
intelligence, they ati be pf osecuted por? with the evan- 

gelizing process, as beyond all means the most potent in its 
operations and extensive in its respite*” Here, then, are the 
poles of opinion, both, as usual, equally removed frouji tl^e^ 
safe and pleasant ^ media. If we may apt interpose be-* 
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tweeD the father and the child,” if conservation of religious 
tenets inculcated by the parent be a moral duty, then better 
* shut up all our Colleges at once, and confine ourselves to 
niere reading, writing, and mah^jrfni, for there is scarce a sub- 
ject beyond which we can teach irreproachably. “ Don^t 
teach my nephew geography,” said an influential Hindu to 
tlie Master of a Government School in Boypabay, — “ it swamps 
all our religion — and evidently for precisely the same reason 
lie might have pro^tested against the cultivation of nearly every 
one of our sciences and philosophical disciplines. The fact is, 
moreover, that it is not true in one case out of a thousand, or 
often thousand, that the Missionaries, as individuals, or in any 
otlier capacity, “ take advantage of the plastic mind of youth 
to introduce religious impressions by the exercise of tempta- 
tions ;*^^the temptations, such as they are — (and they con- 
sist of, in several of the larger Missionary institutions, a 
very excellent general and scientific euncation without 
money and without price) — are held out to, and grasped at 
by, the parents themselves. They hnow the stipulation, — and 
they look upon it as the bad feature in tlie bargain — that in- 
struction in the doctrines of Christianity must be received as 
part of the Missionary system ; but they submit — because 
^cith Uy their boys receive wliat they Iiave learned to consider 
as absolutely essential to th^ir future success, and they, the 
jiarents, save tlxur money. This, we think there can hardly 
be an instant’s doubt, is the leading motive upon which the 
Missionary Schools have tilieci : — ^in present state of things, 

with the high character which man}; of these establishments 
have acquired, and the eminent accomplishments acid sys- 
tematic moderation of the several able men who 3evote them- 
Holvijs to the good work iii them, we do not mean to say that if 
half a dozen sucli institutions as the Hindu College, large 
enough to satisfy the desire of all Calcutta, or of all Ben- 
gal, for English instruction, \vere to throw open their doors 
to-morrow, it would make very much difterenco in the rolls 
of the leading Missionary Schools. But it can hardly be a 
matter of doubt that if, on the day on which Dr. Duff 
*S?id*his staff, as unknown and untried men, commenced their 
operations in Calcutta, with the profession that, as skilful 
educators, scholars and scientists, they would train up all who 
chose to enlist themselves under them, in the knowledge they 
possessed, without fee or reward, provided only that all accept 
daily instruction in the Christian religion, the chances are, we 
say, that there would not have been found a single heathen pa- 
rent in all Bengal to listen to the proposal, if, at the same 

2 Y 
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time, Government had come forward with an offer of the «amo 
advantages, unencumbered with the repulsive stipulation. 
Now, on the justifiableness of any such enforced con- 
cession as this, even in order to the promulgation of Divine 
Truth, there will always be a serious difference of opinion 
among earnest and right-minded Christians. It is very true 
that the truths which we desire to communicate to all 
mankind, to promote their happiness and ameliorate their 
hearts, we shall make accessible to all, by laying them in their 
way, by placing them in their houses, by obtruding them on 
their eyes every where. But whether the written document j 
the very Word given unto Faith by Divine Inspiration, is, 
if not to be placed by force in tho hands of the heathen, 
yet to be studied by constraint, not for its own suite, 
but at the |X> 8 itive sacrifice of inclination, and merely as the 
barter for w orldly substance, which of, and ordy of, sordid ava- 
rice, it is refused to exchange by the penurious guardian for the 
only wisdom which he deems essential for Ins ward ; — instead 
of which, ho is content to submit him to influences which in his 
ignorance he holds as noxious, and desires only that tlioy may 
not prevail — this, there can be no possibility of doubting, is a 
very different matter indeed. We are not afraid to say that, 
in our humble judgments, no such appropriation 0/ tho 
Sacred Scriptures can be defended 011 any argument what- 
soever. We desire, we trust, — (we will not .say as much as 
any — for that must be according to the measure of grace) — 
but with all the intensity of which we are the possessors wc 
would that the knowledge of the Lord cover the earth, 
as the^waters cover the sea. But His Word, while we 
would not deny it -unto any, even the unconverted, who will 
read it with desire and a willing mind, we deem profaned 
by its introduction in a scheme of study, as (just as real/y so 
as were it nominally made) the penal substitute by whose 
acceptance infidels and unbelievers can satisfy their thirst 
for other knowledge, and appropriate the vile coin which, with- 
out the Word of God, must be the purchase-price of that o 4 hcr 
knowledge. We hold that the teaching of the Word of God 
is the office of those only who are lawfully called to eKcf- 
cise it, as of parents to their children, masters to their 
households, tutors and governors to their scholars and 
wards, and all these in strict subordination to God^s own 
Church and Ministry. We hold, too, that it should be 
opened freely unto all who woukUexercise themselves there- 
in with gravity and with humility. There being, near thc^ 
sites of most, or all, of our Colleges and other educa- 
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tioiial establishments, a Minister of the Word of God, (often 
many such,) a Chaplain, or a Missionary, we see not why the 
* Government, and under it, the Council of Education, should 
hesitate for a single instant to ojfen the doors of their s6\ni- 
naries, with proper regulations as to time aud duration of the 
duty, to any recognized Teachers of the Gospel who will 
lend themselves to that work and labour of love ; under 
whom all who would might sit, hearing them, and asking 
them questions. ^ We can say for ourselves, and we believe 
for others also, that no privilege of our office would be more 
cheering or more delightful, or, it is our heart's conviction, 
crowned with a richer reward. Many, we are of opinion, 
would at once avail themselves of such opportunities, of- 
fered, but not enforced, by the authorities under whom 
they are^; — curiosity be gradually awakened, and the Bible 
classes be well attended ; and wuth that, and what Mr. Kerr 
tells us, and we have ourselves the best possible reason to 
know, ‘‘ the teacher left at liberty to speak to his pupil, on 
religion, on Christianity, on its distinct evidences," and to 
instruct him, moreover, to enjoy and love our Bacony our Mil- 
ton, our Johnson, our Addison, all replete with holy references 
and scriptural illustrations ; — and to unfold to him the deep 
things, of our sciences, each of them, in its way, the antidote 
to error ; — and, besides, to trace in our ethical and moral 
volumes, the Imraanities (*f our religion, the "existence and 
attributes of the Deity, the rclatieas of men to God, the 
probability of a Divine llevelation, the nature and province 
of Eaith" — all this done on the motional scale which India 
demands of us, we believe that iiothing beyond, save the 
direct and public preaching of the Gospel, would be wanted 
for, in God's good time, the regeneration of the land. 

The only topic which remains to be touched upon has 
already ceased to be a matter in dispute — the question has 
resolved itself. Shall we, it med to be asked, address our- 
selves to the masses, or confine our operations to the com- 
parjjtively afllucut few — shall our methods be pursued ex- 
clusively, or almost exclusively, in the Vernacular languages, 
ISP ill English? Experience has already answered these 
questions — each method is only the complement of the 
other \ and beyond them hoth^ the learned Oriental ele- 
ment must be introduced, if we would have complete efficien- 
cy in our instructional apparatus, 'Without a thorough and 
extremely copious European education, ' wc never can* have 
tnen of Hindu race to attend the march of progress and 
gradual scientific enlightenment ; — but this, as in every, the 
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most civilized, country, is for the gifted, and the few, to 
whom the other objects of the world seem not wortliy ; 
who, in indifference about its treasures, and concentration in 
the sphere of thought, will dedicate substance and endow- 
ments to the cause of sublime research. Others there are 
again, egregie cordati homines, but whom the necessities of 
worldly circumstance compel to employ their talents in the 
line of iiersonal remuneration. To such men we must look 
to organize our higher classes of District Schools, to improve 
our Vernacular literature in its School-Books, in its Maga- 
zines and Journals : to popularize the love of know ledge in our 
Mofussil towns, where there is no such ready car for purely 
English edification as at our Presidencies. W e have had 
instances of such men in the Framjis and Naorozjis of Bom- 
bay, who have been heard to appeal to audiences of* delight- 
ed hundreds on the grand results of the investigations of 
European philosophers. To these men we must offer facili- 
ties of almost equal extent, and moreover a constantly pro- 
gressive developemcnt of the Vernacular element. But 
that, for such purpose, is even at the present day all too poor ; 
— therefore for the enrichment of its several dialects, no less 
than for a conservation of the noble vehicles of thought 
-which they are respectively, in themselves, must w'c encourage 
Sanscrit in our Vidyksalas, and Arabic in our Madrissas. 
Still there is a class of men less professionaWy literary, the 
scions of our native gentry — the salaried deputies in our 
Government, our professional and our mercantile establish- 
ments — hundreds of th^m holding offices of trust and 
emoluuiient, for their capability in which a large infusion 
of truly English ideas is positively indispensable. For a sue- 
cession of these we must provide in the general literary and 
scientific classes of our Colleges, exacting value of them for 
the education which is to render them serviceable in after liic. 
But are the masses to be left alone — is no thought to be 
taken how the reign of improvement and the discourage- 
ment of ignorance may radiate through the length •and 
breadth of the land, and the humble man, — for such a dole 
as he will distribute from his scanty superfluity — aye— •aiTff 
the poor man too, for all his poverty — may bless the strangers 
who shall guide their children well ? Surely not — to these ends 
we must dedicate our Scholarships and other eleemosynary 
endowments — inviting those whose hearts are on the land 
or their fortunes of it, to swell their number and degree, 
and distributing them systematically to youths of promise,, 
prepared to devote themselves, under stipulation of a future 
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and very moderate provision, in case of diligence and cor- 
rect liehavioiir, to such a course as is calculated to prepare 
them to be the pioneers of improvement to the benighted 
millions in our tahsildaries. So*, and by the countenance of 
a wise and merciful Government, and by the generous 
courtesy and visitatorial encouragement of the local authori- 
ties, would grow up gradually, in our villages and country 
towns, the ready ear and the enquiring eye ,• — and in our 
cities, the several sources of refreshment — the rill which 
scarce can trickle no less tributary to the commonweal than 
the gushing fountain, or the flood which lifteth up its voice ; 
and altogether crowned with the blessing God has promised 
to those whose zeal is according to knowledge, by faithful 
desires, and genial encouragements, and unobtruded oppor- 
tunitics»of holy edification, not one is there among us but 
who might still live to see the desert blossom, and the 
wilderness rejoice. 


Note. 


It Iftis toon U rout'] it to our by a very iiitei*ostinflf .'irticle, publishtMl in 
l.lu* Calrntia Hi r/f about a year ago, on tb*. Kurly History of Native Kdu- 
ralion iii IViigal,? that wo lia vo oniifte<l to do honour to 1)avij> IIahij, a 
huinbltj and illiterate man, hut of great energy and cutlmsiastic devotion to 
tlio idea wJiicli lie hrst rfinpr*‘hendml, the education of tho people of India 
by thcj J'higlish tongue, ‘‘Mr. Kcit,” writes the able Essayist, “ is quite 
juiiitaUoii in supposing that the Hindu College vv.is founded ‘ by a sponta- 
neous impulse of the native mind.* Tho scueme was entirely fortugn to the 
native mind ; was forced upon it from vvitliout, and, againwnd again, would 
liavc been abandoned in despair and indifterence, hut for the determined, 
enthusiastic, solitary iicrsevcranco of Dayid Hare.” Few have there ever 
been who, from sueli small beginnings, liave lived to soo thoir cause so 
thoroughly triumphant. Mr. Hare saw the. Schofl in whieli all his thoughts 
wore centred open in an obscure dwelling, on the ‘<iOth of .January, 1817, with 
only twenty piquls ; and about ion years bter, tlio Hindu ('ollcgc was com> 
plote, and lio a constant and always grateful guest in the Court where his 
statue by Hailey now stands, a monument of the 'csjicci uid regard of tliose • 
forVhose welfare ho ycamcil, and M-ith whom ho w.as far more at home than 
with his own countrymen. 
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V. 

KANA'DA’S THEORY OF THE ELEMENTS. 

FROM THE GERMAN OF OR. MAX MULLER. 

This short Theory of the Elements presents many points 
of interest. We observe first of all the old notion^ not un- 
kndwn to the Greeks, that the organs of perception consist 
of the same transient substances as the things which are 
perceived, a notion which has become currefit among us from 
Goethe's fine paraphrase of Plotinus : — 

War’ nicht das Auge sonnenhaft, 

Wie kdnnten wir zur Sonne blicken ? 

War’ nicht in uns des Gottes ^igne kraft, 

Wie kdnnt’ uns* Gdttliches entziicken ? 

The eye is light, the skin is air, the tongue is water, the nose 
is earth. Whether the ear is Act remains doubtful,* and must 
be answered in the negative, if, as the Tarkasangralia says, 
ether exist only as an eternal element. It is indeed remark- 
able that the organ of hearing is entirely passed over here. 
In the Sutras of Kanada nine mbstances are alleged, as in 
the Tarkasangralia. But, instead of twenty-four qualitm, 
we find only seventeen: — namely — Colour, Taste, Odour,, 
Peel, Number, Mass, Individuality, Conjunction, Separation, 

• ^ ■ 

* Except tliere bo a discrepancy, which wc do not aiiticip.at(;, between the 
Elemental Theories of Kaiiuda and of (rotaina, it seems probable from the 
12th of the Nyiiya Apliorisins, (quoted in the note to p. 336,) that an identity 
of substance *s maintained in eth^r and tlio sensible organ of hearing. 

We ha^elieved from a passage in a recent number of the Mission ah v 
on the PSntUeisi.a of the Sulis, that the Gulslieni-Ras presents a curi- 
ous coincidence with the doctrine of the Yaiseshikas on this point of iden- 
tity of substance, in the sensitive organs, and the objects of their respec- 
tive apprehensions. “If you take the matter rightly,” the accomplished 
editor quotes from the German Translation of the Gulshcni-Kas, by Von 
Hammer, *Hhe eye and the Uyht are both the eame** The translation of 
Von Hammer, however, being in rhyme, is considered by competent scho- 
lars to convey only a very imperfect idea of the original, of which ho 
' seems also now and then to have mistaken the import. On referring to Br. 
Sprenger on this particular passage, that gentleman obligingly attacheu a 
translation, which wc aro thus enabled to supply, with the original Tor- 
siau 

^ 

you rightly look at the root of the matter, Ho (God) is the seeing 
(God) is the Eye (*. e, Man)~r;ind lie (God) is the object 
rciloeted (i. e. the World),” 

Dr. SprcDgor’s ingenious paraphrase of the context, and vindication of - 
the above version, is hardly sufficiently in point for us to record hero, the 
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Neig»libourhoo(l, Distance, Percipiencies, Pleasure, Pain, De- 
sire, Aversion, Will. — Sound, therefore. Weight, Fluidity, 
Viscidity, Virtue, Faultiness, and Retropension* are deficient. 
The Commentary says that these seven qualities, though not 
mentioned expressly, (kaiithatas) must nevertheless be reck- 
oned, as generally agreed upon. Still it iS very likely that 
they were added subsequently (to the original series of. se- 
venteen). Moreover, in the Bhksha-paricheda, tiher does 
not succeed air as the fifth element, nor, in the catalogue of 
qualities does mmd succeed /ce/ as the fifth in number; but 
is set down last of all. Nevertheless, in the Tarkasangraha, 
sound ranks fifteenth among the qualities; and is subse- 
quently expounded as a quality which is contained in the 
car, and has place only in ether. On the process of its per- 
ception,. however, nothing is said beyond what the Bhasha- 
paricheda adds — Sound resides in ether; but is then first 
perceived, when it is brought forward to the Sar. This 
^ bringing forward^ some assimilate to a current of waVfes ; 
others to the blossoms of the Kadamba, which are protrud- 
ed in corymbs of some ten flowers each, successively, in the 
order of the points of the compass. 

Lastly, the senses apprehend not one substance with 
whicji they come in contact ; but only the qualities of those 
substances. The sulistaiice itself is perceived only by in- 
ference. In like manner the atom- form of substance is a re- 
sult of argumentation, as we shall by and by see. 

Humboldt thinks It hkely that the hypotlicsis of four, or 
five, different material elements, ^which is a component in 
(?very discourse on Natural Philosophy from the^idactic 
poem of Empedocles to the very latest periods^ ivS of Indian 
origin. t If there be any old authority for the Greek tradi- 
tion of a journey of some very ancient philosophers to India, 
the opinion has much in support of it, especially as regards 
the systems in which five elements are enumerated. The 


more specially as wo hope soon to ha\o a compreliensivo analysis of tbo 
« doctrines from iiis able hand. Meantime wc may just mention that ho 
has not detected tlio opinions of tho Yaiscshlkas on the elements and 
the organs of sensation to bo current in the Arabic or the Persian philo- 
sophical Books. — 'I'n. 

* The original word is Sanskara, Muller renders “Anlage,” and re- 
marks, “ Man am hesten durch die Eigenscliaft des Sich-selbst-wieder-sctzons 
ubersetzen kann.” In the Tarkasangraha ^ there is tho expression, “ Sans- 
kiiramiitrojanyan juamim amritV^ — “ the knowledge produced only of 8ans-« 
kAra is Memory.’’ Tho word “ Ilctropension,” then, seems to convey tho 
'propdr idea.— Til. 

t Cosmos. Sabim'» Translation ; vol. iii. p. 11. 
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doctiine that the elements are four in number^ proposes itself 
too naturally to empirical observation and systematic ar- 
rangement^ to need any supposition of a derived origin. 
We have scarce a right to consider even the Fourhood (Vier- 
2iahl) of the elements^ as maintained by Empedocles^ to be a 
derivation from tife Pythagorean Tetraktys,* The Fivehood 
(Fiinfzahl) of the elements, on the other hand, is a view of 
a decidedly individual character ; and one which would point 
with much probability to a derivation, were the apprehension 
in both lands really the same. But this harmony is not yet 
established, even so far as regards the number itself. The 
Pythagoreans were brought to their doctrine of five element- 
ary bodies, (ether being the fifth) not on physical grounds, 
but through their peculiar views on number, of which there 
is no trace in the Indian philosophy.f The ether of the 
Ionic School cannot at any rate be that which the Indians 
in techni^l language express by 'Akiisa. What is called 
eth^r by Anaximenes is called also ; and is nothing 
more than one of the ancient elements under a new desig- 
nation, whereby Anaximenes would solve the problem of 
the world^s origin, as Thales sought to do by water, and 
Heraclitus in an eminent extent by fire. Here, ether is 
not a fifth element, besides the other four, but from it all* 
things arise, by rarefaction and condensation. To be sure, 
the of Anaximenes has a higher philosophical meaning 
than the water of Thales : for he represents it as the Inter- 
minable, the God-like, and the All-creativc.J But on that 
very account, too, it belongs to a much higher sphere than 
'Akksa,^he eilemental medium of sound. Empedocles re- 
cognizes only four elements, which he even reduces to a 
duality, inasmuch as he sets the fire of Heraclitus against 
the three other elements : and these Empedoclcan elements 
represent well enough the eternal substances (nity^iiii dra- 
vy^ni) of Kaiiada, especially when we consider how, in 
• Greece too, the atomic form of substance unfolded itself 


* Zeller. Die Philosophie der GrieeJ^n. vol. i. p. 172. 

+ Seo Boekh, Pliilolaus, B. 160 ; quoted by Zeller, 1. 173. According to 
Plato, the primary form of Karth is tho cube ; of Fire, the tetrabodroii ; of 
Air, the octobedron ; of Water, the ikosahedron, of Ether, tho dodecahedron. 
II. 258. These elements arc, consequently, perfectly immaterial, (stofflos.) 

Zeller says, “ tliat Anaximenes, by these expressions, has discriminated 
^between* Air, os a general principle, and atmospheric air, (as Brandis has al- 
leged — Geech ; der OAeeht Horn : Phil: S. 144 ; and Hitter— I. 217—) is 
no consequent from the passages which they adduce in proof what is *Uore 
said of tite internMnable air will appl}" equally well to tho atmospheric.” 
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l)otk liistorically and naturally from the EmpedbelefUi .ele- 
ments.^ But the ether of Anaxagoras belongs to an 0n« 
. tirely different sphere. No Indian would recognise his 0^^ 
'Akksa in that ether whose substance is hery^ and wiui&^ 
from the force of its rotatory motion^ tears rocks from the 
earth and kindles them into stars.^^t Aristotle remarks^ that 
Anaxagoras should not have used the word aiOfip^ intending 
thereby fire/^ for its original meaning is the uppermost 
region/' Humboldt has given an emphatic prominence to 
these different acceptations of the World-etheri' in the se- 
veral stages of the history of the rare and thin upper air 
(ira Fortgarig der Geistesgescliichte) in Cosmos^ vol. iii. p. 
34. If wc follow the report of Megasthenes in the matter 
of the Indian 'Akasa, then certainly the fifth element of the 
llindus* * * § may seem to correspond with the ether of Anaxago- 
ras4 as the heaven and the stars must have derived their 
origin from it. But this is evidently a mistake of "Megasthe- 
nes, and a transference of Grecian ideas. The origin of the 
Indian ether, as we find it in their philosophical systems, is 
simply this.§ The Hindus, as we have seen, suppose that 
tlie organs of Hcntient perception are composed of the same 
substances as the things whicli they perceive. For four out 
of tbo five senses, correlative substances readily suggest 


* Zelt.eti. 1 1^4-05. 

f i'i.UTARCK. Placi Philos: II. 13* aud Cosmos. Sabine * s Trans- 
lafion { Vol. I. Note 80 

4;Fkagm: Meoasth. XLl. 17. PJdiL Schwanbeok, np OC Se roic 

TtTTapai aroi'^HOig wffAwrrt rl^ lari ^ucric* UC o^vpavoQ 

S \ • 

Kill ra aarpa, 

§ The coininon ineaniiig of tho word must be discriminated from 

its tcchnico-philosopliical acceptation. There can bo no doubt that tho latter 
• is the more rccont moaning of the word, which originaUj, before its employ- 
ment in philosophical language, merely denoted the liighor region of the atmo- 
sphere. 'Akksa was originally the clear upper atmosphere, and so far agrees 
with tho Greek term iiidtip, ludni is called 'Akkjesa, Lord of Ether—a ^ 
forril just correspondent with that of Iliad xv. 1^2 Zevc aiOepa valwv, 
'Akksa, too, occurs in the acceptation of common air. In the Naigliaptuka 
" 'Akksa is given as, in the language of tho Vedas, a synonym for antariksha, 
which Bopp has translated by tho terra “ durchsiohtig,” transparent,*^ — 
inasmuch as the Hindus derive it from antar, within, and rikshaya star. 
The etymology of 'Akksa is clear enough,— it means “ luminous^ But others 
derive it from the nega^ve k, and kaf, to go,— because ether is not mobile 
like the other elements, but is invisible. In unphilosophical usage inOrip 
(from Si$txf) is allied with 'Akbu. It is wrong to assimilate aSr\p^ pho- ^ 
.noticflly, wiih kshtra, as Busohtnanil proposes, after Vans Kennedy. The 
root 0(0 eorrosponds with the Sanscrit edh, and has no analogy with 
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theipselves: — light, (or fire) for the sight of the eye; wAter 
for the taste of the tongue ; air, for the feel of the skin ; and 
earthy for the sraell of the: nose. But a fifth element was 
n^ded still, — ^for the heariz^g of the ear. The most natural 
thing had been, to announce that air is the medium of hear- 
ing. But the Hindus had evidently taken note of the fact, that 
sound can penetrate the thickest substance, which is absolute- 
ly fmpene^ble by air. Sound can penetrate not merely air 
but water; and even the most compact material, as gold 
itself, cannot resist it. Aristotle declares decisively, that air 
is the medium of sound just as he supposes a medium of 
sight, and smell ; for which however, as he says, he gives no 
name. The exception which the Hindus would make against 
embracing this statement of doctrine, even after its more 
complete establishment by Newton’s theory of Undulations 
and Oscillations, is manifestly the same which Bacon made ; 
— namely — that “ a word quietly uttered which at a distance, 
perhaps, of thirty feet can be heard, will yet hardly stir the 
fiame of a candle that is held within a foot of the mouth.f 
On the same principle, by which the Undulation theory of 
light demands a fiuid which is subtlei* than air, or a kind of 
ether, the Hindu demands a similarly subtle medium for 
the undulation of sound ; and even the observation that by, 
the exhaustion of the air in a room, sound is put an end to, 
would not prove to him that air is the vehicle of sound; hut 
only that, with the air, one exhausts the 'Akasa too. And 
therefore he says expressly that 'Akasa does not occur in an 
actually testable form (in die Wicklichkeit), like earth and wa- 
ter, light and air ; but hastnerely an eternal (nitya) existence. 

This^rain f>f thought, as far as we are aware, does not 
occur in either of the systems of ancient Greece, and it may 
therefore be of doubtful propriety to identify 'Akasa, at any 
rate in its tecbnico-philosopnical meaning, with* the ether of 
the Greek Schools. There need be no suspicion of the de- 
rivation of the Greek from the Hindu elements, notwith- 
' standing the assertion of Gbrres (in vindication of wl\ich. 


Ash. The five elements may be traced in the Bri^bmaiiias. These, how6ver, 
are anterior to the period when philosophy systematieally developed the 
idea of “ Fifidiood.” 

- * Hcpl IL 7. 

t This we presume to he the passw allade4 to by Dr. MiiUer. It ocenrs 
near the end of Bacon’s Treatise on **The Histoiy and fii^t Inquisition of 
^ Se^nd andiHearing.** t But if so, it is hardly1(rnns2atstf, in the German hlssay, 
nor can we put onr hand upon any other passage which agrees better with 
.MuUer'8text.~Ta. 
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however, he has cited nothing) that the word 'Aka^ is to be 
found in Aristotle.* 

Moreover, as regards the other four elements, theEe 
some very characteristic diderences between the Greek and 
the Indian notions. If we examine the views of Ai*istot]e, 
we find, on this point, in the first place, substance (vXrj) , 
without any quality whatsoever ; a notion very much at \;ari- 
ance witli the view of eternal substances (nityani dravy^ni.) 
Kanada has left^it uncertain whether tlie so-called eternal 
substances, as earth, fire, and so on, may be viewed apart 
from their several characteristic qualities, and as already de- 
composed and separated into their atom form. One pqrhaps 
may assimilate the of Aristotle, each of which lends 
if^i' peculiarity to the hyle^ with the Guuas of Kan^a ; but 
a parall(51 between (Tripnai^ and the category of action (karma) 
is entirely inadmissible. That is rather analogous to the 
category of difference, (visesha,) if such approximate analo- 
gies between different philosophical points of view be not 
irrelevant. Tlie scheme of the elements in Aristotle is, it is 
true, derived from sentient impressions ; but by au entirely 
different method from that adopted by Kauada. , Aristotle 
})roceeds from this point — * all bodies are feelable, (airra.yi 
Tiled, the fundamental <lifferences (Grundunterschiede) of 
feeling are these — feeling of the cold, the warm, the dry, the 
moist. Properties arc sei one against another, cold annulling 
heal, and dryness moisture. The combination of these four 
tilings [iroduces not six, but only four positive resultants ; 
the two others are negative, ahd neutralize themselves. 
I'hese four combinations are, according to Aristotle, Tlie four 
elements ; — namely — earth, dry and cold ; — water, moist and 
cold ; — air, moist and warm ; — fire, dry and wann. The 
mobile ‘theory of the elements is another thing again. That 
whieli tends upwards is fire ; that which tends downwards is 
earth. BetweeiKthese stand — air next to fire in rarity, water 
ne^t to earth in density. f In these theories iliere is no word • 

* Gorres. 1. 131. "Ausser vier Elementen aber (jagt 

Megasthenes) giibo ea noch eine fuiifto Natur (Akasb, aKOTOVOfjtaTOV, 
akas nominatum des Ariatotles).** May it be that axor-ovo/tiiarov w a 
conjectural reading for aKaroi^ojAatrrov ? 

t See ZEi.x.Ba. ii. 462. 

4: Bo Plutarch, I. IS, 3. ** * ApiffrorlXiic, /Sapyrgrov^ 

fLilv^Jivai r^p yriv aTrXhtc, icoif^orarov SI ro irvp’ aspa Se 
fcm vS(op aXXor' 
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of ether. That has nothing whatever to do with determinati- 
ons towards the earthy or with the vicissitudes of origin and 
disappeamnce, but sustains a sort of half mythic character,* 
being the only matter in the heavenly sphere, and acting 
its part only in the perfectionated movement of the s]>here of 
the universe. All the moon is ether ; the elements take 
their origin below the moon. Aristotle^s ether, moreover, is 
no element, in the sense of a flrpwrov aroiy^/lov ; but is, as 
he terms itf ercpov <rc«i/ua icat Betorepov^ nov oTot^etwvy 
an exalted, eternal, immutable, impassible entity, which, re- 
posing above the elemental war, is the God -like one of the 
material existences.i- 

If we compare with these opinions the elementary doctrine 
of Kan^da, their fundamental differences will be perfecHy 
patent. The five qualities which he discriminates in tilings 
are arranged as savour, odour, colour, tangibility find sono- 
rousness. Savour, according to him, has place only in the 
earthy : — odour in the earthy and the watery : — colour in the 
earthy, the watery and the fier}' : — tangibility in the earthy, 
the watery, the fiery, and the aery. But sonorousness has no 
place in either of these elements; and therefore must a fifth 
be assumed, namely, 'Aksisa, that sonorousness may have 
wherein to be. Earth has four qualities, water three, Jight* 
two, air and ether one each.^I 


* Ritter and Martin deny Humboldt’s asBortioin, that Aristotle does not 
ascribe to ether the name of a dqh element. 

t Metmr* I 3 . 340 . b. 6 . — to fxtv yap avut Kai creXrjvrjQ 

irfpov Btvai (Twpa t^npBV wvpog re Kal uipOQ, 

X '^e scheme of the 8iknkh3'^a Philosophy is somewhat more systema- 
tically constrncted, its doctrine being (Tattwa Samksa, 28 .) Srotrum ssbdavi- 
shayam btidhyate, twak sparsaTishayam, chakshdriipavisharain, ' rasank 
rasavishayam, ghrkrio gandhavishayam and again - (^ 32 .)- ^abdaspar^ru- 
parasagandhavati paiichaguud prithivi ; sabdasparsariiparasaVatyaRchatur- 
, gapk kpa; fabdsusparfrariipaTattrigupam tejah ; sabdasparsavtfniti dwiguijio 
vkyub ; sabdavadeka^iS^amdk^^am. ** The ear apprehends the sensation 
sound ; the skip, feel ; the eye, colour ; the tongue, taste ; the nose ; smell 
— and ” Earth has five qualities, sound, fe^, colour, taste and smell j 
water four, sound, feel, colour and taste ; light three, sound, feel unu 
colour; adr two, sound and fSsel ; ether only one, sound.” — We must 
Sigy again that is a marvellous thing that Dr. Batlantyne, after so 
many yeprs’ dedication of his talent to the Hindu philosophies, should still 
so rtrangely misconstrue these simple passages. The saihe error runs 
through his editions of Sknkhya books, as we have already noticed in the 
Nykya. , “ The * Aeariwo* apprehends its OlijMt * sound ;* the * touch/ * tangi- 
^^ifity the * aiffht/ * emour,’ ” &c., dte. Doeli ^toaJfc mean the touchy or ehttk' 
shut the aighi ! We have always considetied the one to be the sensitde 
cuticle, and the other the eye. — Tn. 
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We have perhaps dwelt on these points longer than their 
importance may appear to demand. But Indian sulgects 
suffer Such damage from inappropriate cdmparisons^ that it 
is worth while to place their characteristic peculiarities in the 
most prominent point of view. If we loill be for ever treat- 
ing of the language, the speculations, the investigations of 
the Hindus, as merely analogous or supplementary to those 
of the Greek and Homan world, then we lose all perceplion 
of their national individuality. Even the words and technical 
expressions of ouf language, which, in the historical develope- 
ment of their meanings, we liave received in such abund- 
ance from Greece and Home, cast, often involuntarily, a false 
light on Indian ideas. When one is told that the Hindus 
hold that there are four, or five, elements, the word element 
ithmedi^tely calls up a series of conceptions, in which so 
much of the individual and the historical inheres, tbalfthey of 
necessity gloze over the Hindu notions with a foreign and 
indefinite colour. This is an inconvenience very difficult to 
avoid; unless we consent to appropriate a number of tech- 
nical expressions from the Sanscrit ; which itself, again, might 
prejudice the agreement of the learned. But, in any case. 
Jet each beware of instituting comparisons before he is 
thoroughly master of the differences.* 

Tlie tenets on the elemental substances give occasion for 
many interesting reflexions. But we must at present limit 
ourselves to a few short remarks. 

In regard to light, it is noticeable that light and heat are 
considered as one substance, whilst unorganic light, or fire 
(t»>jas), presents itself not only in burning matter, an^ in the 
stars, but also in bodies; and that not as light, or as fire, 
but as heat.+ Again, they divide light in the following man- 
ner; according as light or heat, in reference to sight and feel, 


* We know not whether this is directed topiofdly. We rntbor expect it may 
Iw. At least Dr. Bailantyne will do well to bear it in miud in his attempts 
to determine accurately the aspect of the philosophical terminology of the 
Kast as regards that of the West. — T r. 

* ^^•Andarya from udara the beUy. Bee Colehroke, Misc, JSssays^ I. 274. 

** Terresirious light is that, of which the fuel is eart\;^, as fire. Celestial is 
that, of which we fuel is watery, as lightning, and meteors of rarious sorts. 
AWme is that, of which the fuel is both earthy and watery ; it is in* 
testinal, which digests food and drink. Mineral is that which is found 
in pits, as gold. For some main^in timt gold Is solid light, which 
is rendered solid by mixture with some particles of earth. Were it 
mere earthy it might he caloinCd by fire strongly urged. Its light is not « 
latent^ but o^eivpo wared by the colour of the earthy particles mixed 
with it." 
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is manifest or latent. Fire, to wit, they say, may be felt* and 
seen ; but heat, as in warm water, may be felt but not seen. 
The light of the moon, again, may be seen, but not felt, 
whilst a beam /rom* the eye can be neither seen nor felt. It 
is a familiar f^t tliat the most recent discoveries of chemists 
tend more and more towards certainty upon the point that, 
generally, when one takes a medium, light and heat are dif- 
mrent ai^ctions of that medium. And little as one can 
think of identifying this result of scientific investigation with 
the simple and natural intuition of KauMa, it is yet worth 
while to observe, how the scientific discoveries of our own 
day, which to us, with our accustomed notions, derived from 
old and felse systems, sound so unnaturally, do often seem 
natural enough to the unsophisticated gaze of an unscientific 
observer. 1 ne very heat of bodies, which Kanada exprossfly 
names ^as tbe^means of ripening, of cooking, and of digest- 
ing — (the expression parip^ka having all three meanings) — 
reminds one of Liebig’s physico-chemic investigations, by 
which he proves that all organic creatures, “ whose existence 
depends upon the absorption of oxygen, possess within thcMu* 
selves a source of heat, independent of external objects — 
and demonstrates how digestion is, chemically considered, a 
process of combustion, an “act of combination” of carbon 
with oxygen, which is always accompanied by the 3isori- 
gagement of heat.’^ On what reasoning the, resolution may 
nave been founded to treat gold as unorganic light or fire, is 
a more difficult question. It may be, perhaps, as was Cole- 
brooke’s opinion, that the Hindus had remarked that gold 
can neither be calcined nor oxydized by heat. Lastly, let us 
refer to the Hindu notion, that death is a resolution into the 
fiye elements — a notion which has passed into a familiar 
Sanscrit expression, which appears, in Sanscrit, to be said at 
least much less metaphorically, than is that common turn of 
language with the Greeks and ourselves — ‘ to return to dust\ 
The fivehood (FunfUiiim) of the elements is called, ‘ pan- 
chatk^ or ‘pancbatva,’ — and, ‘jianchatvam gata’ — ‘gone to five- 
bood’ — means, dead. We find the same idea in Homer 


* See Colebrooke, li. 274. A very remarkable coinoidenco of dootrine 
occurs in Plutarch, {Be Flae : Pkiloe : Iv. lS-3.) ‘^Itrirap^otr uKriva^ 
^riaiv a^* hcari^v tu>v of^da\fxZ>v aworuvofiiva^ roit; 
TTcpaqiv oiirwv, ^oroi{ iva^aiq frtpiKaBairrovffau: 

TOic tjcr^ owfiacTi ri|v avreXni^iv aiiTwv irpoc ra pparixav 
awoStSovai, — Tk. 
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(Iliad, vii. 99) : AAX’ vfxBi^ fiiv vavre^ koI yaia .yi* 

voitrOe — on which the Scholiast says BcXriov Si aKmnv e5 
(ov £ytv£(T0e ac ravra iraXiv avaffroi)^««<t)ftfe»jrc----Temarking, 
at the same time, what Xenophanes says : — Ilayrec yaf> yalrtc 
re Kai vSaroc f/cycvoucerffer, bk yf/c yap Travra icai «€ yv^ 
tbXbvt^,, 


TWOSOMNETS. 

I. 

Life’s Auiiimn strews its sere leaves on the ground, 
A world of shadows is before the eye, 

And all the past is as a painful dream. 

Thicken the clouds upon the fading sight ; 

I'he scene is dark above me, and around 
Death’s mute [jremonitors are hovering nigh ; 

The sands of life are sinking ; all things seem 
To reel and stagger : — but ’twill soon be night. 

And O, when on my disembodied soul 
The morning of full consciousness shall break, 

May the dense cloud of my transgressions roll 
« Away, as night’s dark shadows, and my weak 
And sinful spirit be mndc strong and whole 
When 1 ^hall see, and hear the Saviour speak ! 


II. 

When I look back on life’s dipcqloured page. 
And (ah, too oft !) discover the foul blot 
Of sin, 1 almost sigh that I am not, 

Or that 1 had no^ been on the dark stage 
Where all debasing passions fret and rage, — 
.With intervals of holy calm so small 
As hardly to let sorrow’s hot tears fall : — 
And then comes on the solitude of age. 

And mine is almost utter loneliness ; 

Old friends are dead, or dying one by one. 
And as a withered and a leaMcse tree 
1 stand alone in my ** obscure distress”:*— 
But when the day of this brief life is done. 
My God and Saviour ! may I rest in Thee ! 



VI. 

THE DISTINGUISHING PEINCIPIES OF THE ANGLICAN 
REFORMATION. 

In a former paper we coasidered the necessity which existed 
for the Beformation of oar Branch of the Catholic Church of 
Christy and also the justidabieness of any one national Church 
engaging in such a work without waiting for the concur* 
rence of others. In England^ as elsewhere^ an indispensable 
necessity did exist. The state of religion which prevailed 
was ruinous to the souls of men, and a grievous dishonour to 
the glory of God ; and accordingly, in conformity with an- 
cient practice and Scripture analogy, the Church of England 
engaged independently in the work of Beformation, knowing 
that there was no probability of other Churches working in 
the same direction with her. 

Consequently, the divisions which now exist, so contrary 
to the will of God, and inflicting such sore injury on the 
cause of the Gospel, are attributable to the Churches of the 
Roman obedience. They must be held responsible and 
guilty of the schism. Our Church was willing to continue 
in communion with them, but they separated themselves from 
us, by treating us as infidels, by advancing unwarraqtablo 
claims on our submission to the Papal authority, and, above 
all, by their persistency in that system of corruption and 
error known by the name of Popery. 

But it may oe alleged that although our Church was right 
iu engaging in her Befori^ation, yet she carried it on in so 
illegal ^manper that she thereby forfeited her position as a 
Branch of the Catholic Church, and consequently could no 
longer be reckoned to be a portion of the Body of Christ. 
How far this was from being the case will be shewn in the 
following account. 

The lawful, orderly, and wise manner in which our Reforma- 
tion was carried out, gives complete contradiction to the worn- 
out, but lately revived, assertion> that the old Churck of 
England ceiled to exist at that conjuncture, and that the 
present so-called Church is a false impostor* Mr. Maoatt- 
lay, and those who^ follow in his throng, choose to aid and 
abet Romanism by styling our Reformers the Fomiders of the 
presehi English Church. Neither our authorized formula- 
ries^ tipr the writings of those iliustriohs men who were the 
chosen workers o# God in that greht csoncerni give any coun- 
t^a^nce to sucli a theory. Certain passages may be found, 
which seem, perhaps, at first sight, to make such an admission, 
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but ^de by side with these must be placed the deUbemte repu- 
diations of any intention to separate from the Catholic 
. C harelip or to found any new Communion whatever. Such is « 
tiiat one of the 30th Canon ; " So»far was it from the purpose 
of the Church of England^ to forsake and reject the Churches 
of Italy, France, Spain, Germany, or any other such like 
Churches, in all thin^ that they held and practised, that^as 
the Apology of the Church of England confesseth, it doth 
with reverence retain those ceremonies, which do neither 
endamage the Church of God, nor offend the minds of sober 
men : and only departed from them on those particular points, 
wherein they had fallen both from themselves in their an- 
cient integrity, and from the Apostolical Churches which were 
their Fouriders.^^ Such, too, that of Queen Elizabeth, in 
answer to those foreign Powers who advocated the cause of 
certain ejected Clergy ; There is no new faith propagated 
in England, no new religion set up, but that which was com- 
manded by our Saviour, practised by the primitive Church, 
and unanimously approved by the Fathers of the best anti- 
quity/^ — (Collier, vi. 264.) Such, also, is that of Bishop 
Jewel, Verily wc, for our parts, as we have said, have done 
nothing in altering religion upon either rashness or arro- 
,,'ancy.j nor nothing, but with good leisure and great con- 
sideration. Neither had we ever intended to do it, except 
both the manifest and most assured will of God, opened to 
us in His Holy Scriptures, and the regard of our own salva- 
tion, had even constrained us thereunto; for though we have 
departed from that Church, which Jhese men call Catholic, 
and by that means get us envy among them that wawut skill 
to judge, yet this is enough for us, and it ought to be 
enough for every good and wise man, and one that maketh 
account ,of everlasting life, that we have gone from that 
’Church, which hath power to err; which Christ, Who 
cannot err, told so long before it should err; and which 
we ourselves did evidently see with our eyes, to have 
gono from the old Holy Fathers, and from the Apostles, 
and from Christ Himself, and fi^m the primitive and 
‘Catholic Church of God : and we are come as near as we 
could to the Church of the Apostles, and of the old 
Catholic Bishops and Fathers ; which Church, we know, 
was sound and perfect, and as Tertullian termeth it, 
a pure vir^n ; spatted as tlmu with no idolatry, nor 
with any sinunefi^l fault; and have directed ao« « 

fording to their customs and ordinances, not only our " 
Doctrine, but also the Sacraments, and the form of 

3 A 
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Common Prayer/' (Jewel's Defence of Apology; Part VI. 
Ch. 3LVi)* 

These extracts Shew plainly enough what was intended, • 
What was dene is a question of fact which can be ascertained 
only by diligent enquiry^ in aid of which the following re- 
marks are offered on the distinguishing principles of the 
English Eeformation, those principles to which our Ee- 
formers appear tc have adhered far more steadfastly than the 
Eeformers in other countries, and which^ may therefore, as 
we are of them, be termed our principles. * 

With the primte motives of some of the individual for- 
warders of the Reformation, we have nothing to do, — this 
does not affect the legitimacy of their acts. The authority 
of the Reformation depends no more upon the private motives, 
or characters, of parties concerned in it, than that of the 
(Ecumenical Councils depends upon those of the prime agents 
in conveying them. Any private errors are the errors of the 
Reformers, not of the Reformation ; and they are long since 
gone to God to answer for them.” We will consider, then, 
those principles, the neglect of which caused the Reformers in 
other countries to hurry ou their work so irregularly and 
incautiously, that what was intended for good has been pro- 
ductive of such poor results for these uprooted with sudi 
over-confident zeal, that they lost the precious with the vile, 
— that they shattered their foundations, andyi^in consequence, 
are now strongholds of heresy and infidelity. 

I. The first point woirthy of notice is the extreme care 
which was taken to bring about every step by lawful author- 
ity, svkthat, in reforming, they might not destroy, and in 
putting off errors, might not put off their title to be consi- 
dered as a sound Branch of the Catholic Church. 

The first necessary step was of course the renunciation of 
the Papal Supremacy, and this, an appeal to a General Council 
from the Pope having been made, was formally proceeded to. 
The step was absolutely necessary, — not only because of the 
utter unlawfalncsB of the Papal pretensions, and their glaring 
inconsistency with Scriptural truth,— «n inconsistency which 
had made them> and the abases existing in the moniiEtic 
Orders, subjects of the gravest discontent among the people ; 


s the Mter of this article be|^ to state that this qaotatlofi is taken 
eeiwiiid-haDd from the notes of Jen’s Ba|cipten Icctores i ai»d abs tlwt so- 
veral other illustratlye quotations have been obtained jlh n idinUar manner,— 
and that he has not Terided them ; oourseito wldch he Is aversei t»di t«- 
duced, by reason of the paucity af books in a KtSfitlsil station. 
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— birt also because the arrogated power was the o|>e great 
obstacle to the reformatioii of subsidiary errors ; jao other 
, alterations being practicable unty abolishment. 

Burnet informs us, narrating .the events of A, D. 1633, 

“ In England they had now been examining the foundations 
on w^hich the Papal authority was built, with extraordinary 
care, for some years, and several books were then and soon 
after written on the subject." Of the contents of tlJese 
books he gives a short abstract, showing that those who 
supported the renunciation argued from Scripture, from the 
doctrine and practice of the primitive Church, from the pro- 
ceedings of the General Councils, and the Sentences of . 
several national Churches. 

It may not be amiss to bear in mind what is meant by 
thb Papal Supremacy. Leo X. allowed himself to be 
addressed as “ the Lion of the tribe of J udah," King of 
Kings, and Monarch of the world," — to which added 
the ascription, “ All power is given to thee in heaven and 
in earth." Gieseler writes that the Pope’s supporters at 
this period maintained that the Papal power was above all 
powers on earth ; that the Pope was not only Lord of all 
Princes, but likewise the source of all episcopal power ; that 
he was above all Councils, which had their consequence only 
from Ijim, and that, himself infallible, he could prescribe what 
was to be believed by others^" These unwarrantable claims 
to be supreme in all religious and in all temporal affairs, to 
give away kingdoms, to make or annul the laws of any 
country, were what our Church and nation* were determined 
to abjure ; — and not that limited*, primacy, ‘‘ primij^ inter 
pares," which would always have been cbeerftilly conceded 
to the Bishop of Borne, as the successor in the See of St. 
Peter, and as the Bishop of the seat of empire. And none 
•of these claims would the Papal party renounce, — but clung 
to them as to the Gospel itself, — all were required to drink 
• this cup of strange doctrine on pain of excommunication. 
The.renunciatioa of the Papal Supremacy became therefore • 
indiapens^le, and it was accomplished in the following 
^ manner. The nation did its part by enacting in Parliament 
various decrees by which the foreign temporJ authority was 
renounced and superseded, The law of Henry IV., which 
ordered that heretics might be burnt without waiting for 
the King’s writ, was repealed^” It was enacted that no 
monej should be paid fof bullis or papal letters of^insti-^ 
tutiem to bi^Opri^, and that no one should ih future be 
presented to the Pope for any see, or procure any bulls, 
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bti&fs, or palls from hiib. Farther, that annales, or ^irst- 
fruity, pecuniary payment for pensions, annuities to the 
Boman see, portions, or^^ Peter’s pence, should*' never 
kenoeforth be claimed for, or paid to, the Bishop of Rome. 
Furthermore, that all causes concerning wills, matrimony, 
the rifeht of tithes, fee., should henceforth be determined 
within the realm of England; and that no manner of ap- 
peals should be made to the Bishop of Rome. It was also 
enacted that no one should sue to the Bishop of Rome for 
licences, dispensations, faculties, grants, 'or any other in- 
struments or writings. By such legal enforcement was the 
temporal authority of the Pope entirely abolished. Soon 
after the question was proposed to the Bishops and Clergy of 
England in the Provincial Synods of Canterbury and York ; 
'' Whether the Bishop of Rome has, from Holy Scripture, 
any greater jurisdiction in the realm of England than any 
other foreign Bishop The same question had been pre- 
viously propounded to the two Univerltties, and by them, 
after long deliberation, and earnest discussion, carried on 
with all diligence, zeal, and conscience,” it had been re- 
solved that he had vwt* In the Convocation of the Province 
of Canterbury the same answer was returned by a majority 
of 32 to 4, — in that of York it was affirmed imanimpuslyr 
And the various Cathedral Chapters, and the Convents of 
Regulars and of Mendicant Friars, throughput the realm, 
also signified their assent. And it was afterwards establish- 
ed in full Parliament, by the free consent of all the estates of 
the realm, with the concurrence of twenty-four Bishops, and 
twent^fao^ine Abbots, then and there present.” The whole 
nation also ednsented to this. Even those who were after- 
wards most notorious for their enmity to the Reformation, 
sack as Heath, Bonner, Tonstali, Grardiner, and others, gave 
their ftill concurrence. None of any note throughout 
England, save only Fisher, Bishop of Rochester and Sir 
Thomas More {who were then in prison) refused to take the 
Oath of Supremacy. Gardiner himself wrote thus:- — 
foreign Bishop hath authority among us; — all soid^ kA per- 
sons are agreed with us upon this point with most steacUast 
consent, that no manner of person, bred or brought up in 
England, hath aught to do in Rome.” And thus was the 
Papal supremacy and jurisdiction renounced by lawful 
authority and with general approvals 

Alt subsequeni measures were enacted in the same lawful 
manner. In the year 1535, Oranmer brought forward 
Motion in the regular Convocation for an Address to the* 
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King for an authorised translation of the Bible into JSi^l^sh. 
And the Motion was agreed to by the Assembly. In the 
year IB48 the Book of Common Prayer was pat forth by 
the common agreement and full^sent of the two 
tions^ and of the assembled Parliament. An interesting 
account of the growth and various changes in our present 
Liturgy is given by Wheatley, who traces its gradnul progress 
from the “ Institution of a Christian Man'^ publishe^n 
1537, to the book entitled ‘‘the first Pray er* Book of Ed- 
ward VI. ; and* he then recounts the subsequent changes, 
which he sums up in the following words, so completely con- 
firmatory of our present assertion that all was done by law- 
ful authority, “ Thus has been given a brief historical ac- 
count of the first compiling of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and of the several reviews that were afterwards taken of it 
by our Bishops and Convocations ; from which it appears 
that our Liturgy was first established by the Convocations 
or Provincial Synods of the realm, and thereby became obli- 
gatory in foro conscieniiiSy and was then confirmed and 
ratified by the Supreme Magistrate in Parliament, and so 
also becjimc obligatory in foro civili. It has therefore all 
authority, both ecclesiastical and civil.^^ 

H was the same in the case of the Thirty-Nine Articles of 
licligion, which w^ere, as their heading declares, “ agreed 
upon by the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces, 
and the whole Clergy, iu the Gonvocatiou holden at London 
ill the year 1562, I’or the avoiding of diversities of opinions, 
and for the establishing consent touching true religion — 
A Royal Commission was issued* to prepare declarations of 
Faith upon those points on which we were at •variance either 
with the Churches of the Roman obedience, or with some of 
those bodies which had separated themselves at the times of 
the Reformation, such as the Analmptists. They were origin- 
ally forty-two in number, but were reduced to thirty-nine 
after the accession of EU^iabeth. Both in 1552 and in 1562, 
avthority of Convocation was then sought for them, and 
the consent of both Houses to the latter form was given, in 
^vRnner following : — “ The Articles themselves are inserted 
in the Acts of the Synod.^' — After which the subscriptions 
of the Biahops follow in this form; “These Articles of 
Christian Faith, contained in the nineteen pages, &c. .... 
We, the Archbishops and Bishops of both Provinces of the 
realm of England, legitimately assembled in ProvincL 
al gyaod, do receive and profess, and by the subscription ot 
our hands, do approye as true and orthodox, on 29th 
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day. of the mouth of January^ in the year of our Lord 
MDLXII*^ according to the computation of the Church of 
England^ and the fifth year of the most illustrious Plf^incess 
Elizabeth/^ Then follow the signatures of both Archbishops 
and all the Bishops^ the Clergy afterwards subscribing in 
this form Those whose names follow have subscribed 
with their own hands to the Book of Articles transmitted by 
M 'Most Reverend Archbishop of Canterbury, and the 
Bishops of the Province of Canterbury, to the Lower House 
of Convocation : February 5th, MDLXII/^ '(Palmer ; Part iv, 
Ch« xiv.) And in 1571 and 1603 the Clergy enacted Canons 
in their Convocation, the latter of which were accepted and 
confirmed by James L ; Queen Elizabeth having deemed the 
authority of the Bishops, derived from her Supremacy, .a 
safBcient enforcement of the former. Thus the Di^ciplind, 
the Ritual and the Articles of our Church rest upon no irre- 
gular or temporal authority, but on the original sanction 
and subsequent practice of the whole Church of England 
proceeding in a lawful and orderly manner to reform herself 
according to the customs and laws of the Primitive Catholic 
Church. The Church, by its own proper rulers and officers, 
reformed itself. Nothing was precipitated by men without 
authority. Whatever was done, was done lawfully, and all » 
the authority that is essential to a right reformation was 
forthcoming. So that when the work was cqjpapletcd, only 
eighty of the Clergy were found who refused to conform to 
the re-established doctrines and usages of the Primitive 
Church. 

It were easy to corroborate the facts which we have been 
examining, from a long catena of our standard Divines. 
But we must here limit our authorities to three. And first. 
Bishop Jeremy Taylor, whose testimony on our Liturgy may 
be as properly applied to the whole work of reformation ; — 

** To the Churches of the Roman communion we can say. that ours 
is reformed ; to the reformed Churches we can say, that ours is orderly 
imd decent ; for we were freed from the impositions and lasting err^s 
of a tyrannical spirit, and yet from the extravagances of a popular 
spirit too : our reformation was done without tumult, and yet we saw 
it necessary to reform; we were zealous to cast away the old errors/’ 
but our aeat was balanced with consideration and the results ol authori- 
tyv We were not like women and children, when they are affirtghted 
with fire in their clothes ; we shook ofiT the coal indeed, but not our 
garments ; lest we should have exposed our Church to that nakedness, 

' which the excellent men of our sister Churches complained to be among 
tS^emsdaes. ♦ " e 

And, indeed, it is no small ad vantage to our Liturgy, that H was jhe 
offspring of all that authority, which was to prescribe in matters of 
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religion. The King and the Priest, which are the ^antistitea vdigionis,’ 
and the preservers of both the tables, joined in this work ; and the ftople, 
as represented in Parliament, were advised withal, in authorising the 
form after much deliberation.*’— [Pr^acc/o the Apohgy for 

• 

Secondly, Sir Roger Twisden, in his " Historical Vindica- 
tion of the Church of England” 

“ Upon the whole, it is absolutely false that the Church of England 
made a departure from the Church which is the ground and pillarv of 
truth, as 1 am persuaded it is impossible to prove she did make the 
separation from th^ Roman itself but having declared in a lawful 
synod certain opinions, held by some in our own communion, to be no 
articles of faith, and according to the precedents of former times, and the 
power which God and nature had placed in her, she* redressed parti- 
cular abuses which had crept into her.” 

/Thirdly, Sir Edward Sandy s, in his Europse Specul^jm,” 
p. 227-28 

** But in all places their desires and attempts to recover England 
have been always and still are the strongest. Which albeit in their 
more sober moods, sundry of them will acknowledge^ to have been the 
only nation that took the right way of justifiable reformation, in com- 
parison of others, who have run headlong rather to a tumultuous innova- 
tion. Whereas that alteration which has been in England, was brought 
in with peaceable and orderly proceeding, by general consent of the 
Prince and whole realm representatively assembled in solemn Parlia- 
ment, a great part of their owm clergy according and conforming them- 
selves unto it. No Luther, no Calvin, the square of their faith. What 
public discussicMi and long deliberation did persuade them to be faulty, 
that was taken aw'ay; the succession of Bishops and vocation of 
Ministers continued : the dignity and state of the Clergy preserved : the 
honour and solemnity of the service of God not abased : the more 
ancient usages of the Church not cappelled .—in sum, no humour of 
affecting contrariety, but a charitable endeavour rather of ^ipifiormity 
with the Church of Rome, in whatever they thought not gainsaying 
to the express Law of God.” 

ThQse testimonies fully confirm what has been above 
assorted. The old rule ** Guod spectat ad omnes, ah omni- 
bus tractari debet,”, was most strictly observed. 

The last remark of Sir Edwin Sandys constitutes ano- 
tifcr distinguishing feature of our Anglican Reformation 
our reformers endeavoured to cortf^rrm /o, rather than o^ose 
•tfee Church of Rome. They were more concerned to follow 
tie old pathfif than to avoid Rome, or to copy Geneva. As 
Brii Words wotth says, TkeopkAngh 164!: — 

*^Th© langiMige of the Church of Eugtand, whenr sbe reformed 
herself, ivat sithdar to that of the Fathers at the Nicene Council in 
A. Dv 325, tSl kpy^m Kjpat^^ let the ancient custeSns pie*, 
vid. This tras hot the where the work of 

refortiiatlon was going on,-^where they measured religion by dislike of 
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the Church of Rome, arguing *■ the farther from Rome, the nearer to 
heaven,’ and which course some fanatics pursued so far as to declare 
that the very helief in the Trinity was a part of anti-christian corruption, 
and that the wonderful providence of God did bring to pass that the 
Bishop of Rome should be famous for his triple crown, a sensible mark 
wbereoy the world might know him to he that mystical beast spoken of 
in the Revelation, to be that great and notorious Antichrist in no one res> 
pect so much as in this, that he maintalneth the doctrine of the Trinity.” 

And some of these were not wanting in England, to whom 
the name of Popery was more odious than that of Paganism 
—who held that every thing must be false and detestable 
which had been taught or practised by the Church of 
Rome, and who, under the plea of Popery, would have 
renounced every order and ceremony, and many Scriptural 
doctrines of Rome, crying *'all Popish orders must be 
abolished There must be no communion nor fellowship 

with Papists, neither in doctrine, ceremoni'^s, nor govern- 
ment/^ — ^Aud yet they would not define their Popery. At 
first indeed they affirmed that every thing taught or used iu 
the Church of Rome becomes thereby Popish; but their own 
practice soon drove them out of this, and at length, ceasing 
attempts to justify themsel|gps, they simply reiterated their 
charges against those who sealed with their blood their enmity 
to real Popery. Heal Popery our Reformers held tp be* 
'Hhose doctrines held by the Church of Rome, which are 
either contrary to the written Word of God, or but superadded 
thereto, as necessary points of faith, to be of all Christians 
believed under pain o'f damnation; and all those supersti- 
tions and ceremonies in ^ the worship of God, which are 
either mailawful, as being contrary to the Word, or being not 
contrary and therefore indifferent, are made essentials, and 
imposed as necessary parts of worship. And therefore 
they were content with renouncing and putting away r^al Po- 
perj. — ^They hurried not on with blind zeal to pull down, thus 
destroying themselves like Samson in the temple pf Bagon ; 
but strove to lead back their Church to the doctrine and 
practice of the Catholic Church in the best aiid purest ages 
of Christianity* In each matter brought under thuir con-^ 
sideration regard was had, not to the particuliuf party 
ChuFcIi vi^intaining it, but to the degx^ in which it 
warrahta^e. The system of Home" w:hich had prevailed 
ampng us did not so much dmy the Faith as it, and 

ov^l^y it with etroV and superstition* Amidst all, 

parts of the43athblic faith had "been retaiiped, and our 
Beformers arere enabled, through the graise of i5od» to ipe* ^ 
move this superstratum of evil without injuring the atriic- 
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ture^ beneath, built upon the foundation of the AfKistles 
and Prophets, Jesus Christ being the Chief Head and Cor- 
, ner-stdhe. And this was owing, under God, to their care- 
ful distinction between what was Catholic and what was 
Popish, and to their loving the truth rather than hating 
Rome. — The Puritans urged, “evils must be cured by their 
contraries.'^ — Those attacked replied, “ He which will perfect- 
ly recover a sick and restore a diseased body unto health, 
must not endeavour so much to bring it to a state of simple 
contrariety, as of fit proportion in contrariety unto th^se 
evils which are to be cured. He that will take away ex- 
treme heat by setting the body in extremity of cold, shall 
undoubtedly remove the disease, but with it the diseased 
also." Peter Heylin, D.D., Chaplain to Charles I,, gives 
th*e following account of this principle of our Reformation. 
(Introduction to Cyprianm Anglicus, 4.) 

“ In Doctrinals and forms of Worship, there was no alteration made 
in the reign of King Henry VIII., though there were many preparations 
and previous dispositions to it ; the edge of Ecclesiastical Afiairs be- 
ing somewhat blunted, and the people indulged a greater liberty in 
consulting with the Holy Scriptures, and reading many books of Evan- 
gelical Piety, than there had been formerly : which having left the way 
more open to Archbishm> Cranmer, and divers other lekrned and reli- 
,'!;:iou8 Prelates in King Edwards time (seconded by the Lord Protector 
and other great ones of the Court, who had their ends apart by them- 
selves) they proceeded carefully and vigorously to a Reformation, In 
the managing of Vhich great business, they took the Scripture ^ for 
their ground, according to the general explication of the ancient 
Fathers; the practice of the Primitive times for their Rule and Pattern 
as it was expressed to them in approved Authors. No regard had to Lw- 
ther or Calvin in the procedure of their Work, but only to the writings 
of the Prophets ana Apostles, Jesus Christ being the Corl^'^tone 
of that excellent Structure. Mel(mctkon*s coming was expected, 

Literis in Angliam vocatm^ as he affirms in an Epistle to Camerarius) but 
be came not over. And Calvin made an offer of his service to Arch- 
* bishop Cranmer, (si quis meiusus essef, if any tis;^ might be made of him 
tc^romote the work) but the Archbishop knew the man, and refused the 
offCT ; so that it cannot be affirmed, that the M^ormation of the Church, 
was either LfUthmvin or CaAnnian in its first original. And yet it cannot 
be denied but that the first Rfformers of it did look with more respectful * 
^es upon the Doctritiids, Government, and Forms of Worships in the 
» Churches, than upon those of pUtform^ becsuim the 

JjttM^dns Jn their Doctrines, Government, ana Forms of Worship, 
appirbsLch't mojrh nM the Primitive Patterns than the others did, and 
working aecordiUg tcT^^ rule, they retain’d many of those ancient 
Bites ahd which had been practised, and almost all the 

Holy X%es us Ananul Feasts, which had been gfoneraliy observed in 
the Church of Nothii^ that was jposio^p or Pri- 
mitive, did fare ri»e Worse for mug i I mean for haying heen^ 

«nade»uae of in tihS^s gSP it heing none of their deigns to create 

a new Church, hut T^fbiTO the > 

3 b 
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Tlius did our Reformers seek for truth at the Fountaiu 
Head, as Casaubon wrote, ^^ quod si me conjectura non fallit, 
totius Reformationis pars integerrima est in Anglia^ obi cum 
studio veritatis. viget stuijium* antiquitatis/' (Quoted in 
Theoph. Angh 164.) 

Let us take a few instances of her appeals to the Fathers 
and Customs of the Primitive Church. 1. Preface concern- 
ing the Service of the Church. " If a man would search out by 
the ancient Fathers/^ — So here you have an order for 
Prayer, and for the reading of the Hol5^ Scripture, much 
agreeable to the mind and purpose of the old Fathers — 
2. Preface to the Ordinal. “ It is evident unto all men dili- 
gently reading Holy Scripture and ancient authors.^^ 3. 
Address to a feshop about to be consecrated. Forasmuch 
asli&e Holy Scripture and ancient Canons commqnd.^^ '4. 
Canon 60. Forasmuch as it hath been a solemn/ ancient, 
and laudable custom in the Church of God, continued from 
the Apostles’ time.” 

And this conduct of our Reformers evinced both Chris- 
tian wisdom and Christian charity. A great advantage has 
been thereby carried against the Romish party, who were 
withheld from prejudicing, as they strove to do, the minds 
of men, — at one time, by alleging that this very uprooting 
of every Catholic custom and practice, under the pretence 
of Popery, indicated that the Reformers ^were far more 
influenced by hatred of Rome and a love of innovation, 
than by the desire of acting for conscience’s sake; — and at 
another, by making use of the same conduct to prove that in 
recjqjing what we called* evil, we had lost what was Catho^ 
lie. And hereby also Christian charity was manifested, — 
our Reformers would fain give scope to men’s minds,— they 
made allowance for those differences of education and constitu- 
tion which prevent men from complete agreement regarding 
things in themselves of no great consequence, and they knew 
that many who had for conscience’s sake renounced the Papal 
party, would yet sustain a violent shock, by having qyery 
good and edifying practice removed to which they had been 
accustomed. And' consequently our Church can well }^ar 
the reproaches so often cast in her teeth, that she still retains 
much that is Popish in doctrine and ceranspinies, and that she 
lias borrowed much from Rome. That we should have 
much in common is matter of no great wonder, seeing that 
^ Romp is still a true, though a corrupt Church, and that we en- 
' deavoured to conform more closely to that ancient model, in 
wiiich the Church of Rome had been moulded, and many 
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of whose lineaments she still retained amidst all her eOTors 
and corruptions. 

, And^how to establish these latter positions and princi- 
ples from the writing of those of, whose agreement with Ca- 
tholic standards was never any doubt in our Church* 

First — he who is par excellence the JudiciouSy Bichard 
Hooker. (E. P. v. 28.) 

“ To say, that in nothing they may he followed which are of the 
Church of Rome, were violent and extreme. Some things they do, in 
that they are men, in*that they are wise men, and Christian men ; some 
things, in that they are men misled and blinded with error. As far as 
they follow reason and truth, we fear not to tread the self-same steps 
wherein they have gone, and to be their followers. Where Rome keep- 
eth that which* is ancienter and better, others whom we much more affect 
leading it for newer and changing it for worse ; we had rather follow 
th^ perfecjtions of them whom we like not, than in defects reseijible 
them whom we love. 

Bishop Saunderson, again, writes in the Preface to his 
Sermons : — 

** The plain truth is this, the Church of England meant to make use 
of her liberty, and the lawful power she had (as all Churches of Christ 
have, or ought to have,) of ordering ecclesiastical affairs here ; yet to do 
it with so much prudence and moderation, that the world might see, 
by what was laid aside, that she acknowledged no subjection to the See 
of Hoihe ; and by what was retained, that she did not recede from the 
Church of Rome out of any spirit of contradiction, but as necessitated 
thereto for the maintenance of her Just liberty.” 

Thirdly, Hadrian Saravia, "the happy author of many 
learned traets writ in the Hatia,^' as Isaac Walton calls 
him ; — " most of them dedicated to his and the Church of 
Euglaiid^s watchful patron, John Whitgift, th^ ArchUisbop, 
and printed about the same time as Mr. Hooker, whoso 
friendship was not denied him, also appeared first to the 
• world in th© publication of his first four books of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Polity.'^ (See Street^s Preface and Translation, p. iv. 5.) 

“ It is wonderful to see how exceedingly roost reformers plume theiii- 
selves on this very thing, namely, that they have nothing whatever in * 
common with the Roman Church, as though it contained no relics of 
the ancient Apostolical Church, which, if they were restored to their pris- 
tift^ state, would furnish forth that primitive Church of Rome, the 
faith of which is so highly commended by the A[K>stle Paul. No truly 
wise man will ever utterly rgect gold aaulterated with baser metals, 
but will rather refine it from them and from its dross, so as to make it 
pure gold, according to that prophesy of Esaias, wherein the Lord 
makes this gracious promise to His people, “ I will turn my hand upon 
thee, and purge away thy dKiss, and take away all tliy tin.”* Thalw 
,thie b^s been done in the restoration of a pure worship of God and a 
pure public Liturgy, no orthodox person wilt ever deny. I do not how- 
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evier, by thus speaking, wish witTi preposterous zeal to make hasty and 
unreasonable cnanges in the reformed Churches, but I would wish 
them to learn to see wherein they are defective, and cease ta glory in 
the error of which they ought to be ashamed ; so that they may, in due 
time, be led to amend what is amiss in themselves, and hereafter not 
turn a deaf ear to sound doctrine." 

And again^ in a passage quoted by Dr. Wordsworth, 
(Theoph, AngL p. 165.) 

*' Among others who have reformed their Churches, I have often ad- 
mired the wisdom of those who restored the true worship* of God to 
the Church of England,-— who so tempered themselves that they cannot 
be r^roved for having departed from the anment and primitive custom of 
the Church of God ; and have used such moderation, that by their ex- 
ample they have invited others to reform, and deterred none.” 

The same positions are even more authoritativ/sly esta- 
blished in a passage from the Thirtieth Canon of our Church, 
already quoted in an earlier page of this paper. 

Thus much, then, concerning t/iis principle of the English 
Reformation, which has procured for us a Church maintain- 
ing so happy a medium, and on so Primitive a model. It is 
very remarkable that two writers of the present day on 
Church Reformation, one of the Lutheran and the other of 
the Roman Communion, would have the bodies to which^ they 
respectively belong reform themselves much on the same 
plan.* When they declare their ideal of Church, they 
approach very closely to what the Church of England was in- 
tended to be, and still could he by her present constitution, 
were she not shackled and oppressed by the State which 
oughtJtP niaintain her integrity. 

But therq il yet to be noticed the difference of manner 
in which the Church proceeded, in reforming Doctrine, and 
in reforming Rites and Ceremonies, Scripture alone was the 
standard for our Reformers^ reference, concerning all doc- 
trines necessary to salvation, as has been sufficiently set 
forth in the 6th Article, Holy Scripture containeth all 
^ things necessary to salvation : so that whatever is not r^^ad 
therein, nor may be proved thereby, is not to be required of 
any n^an, that it should be bdieved as an article of faith,»Qr 
be thought requisite or necessary to salvation.^^ This we be- 
lieve to be the great purpose of Scripture, viz. the salvation 
of man; and it tnust be competent to fulfil its purpose,- — 

1. From Babylon t# Jerusalem— by a Butheran Ministor. 

2. Proposals for a new iieformation, Dr. Von Clirsohor — a Boman . 

Catholic. 
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it must contain all that is necessary to salvation full 
summary of the arguments in favour of this doctrine is to be 
found ih Palmer's Treatise on the Church, Part III. C. i. Our 
Church's opinion concernin*g it is so fully stated in the 
Article that it is needless to bring forward further testimony, 
— a few words on the manner in which our Reformers took 
Scripture as their guide is all that can be necessary. 

This object, be it borne in mind, was not a new formation, 
but a reformation, — not to create a njew Church, but to re- 
pair and restore* the old. They knew that this was their 
only safe course. Any attempt on their part to remodel the 
building, otherwise than upon the existing foundation, and 
according to the original plan, would be to bring down the 
whole on their heads, burying them in the ruins. Conse- 
qfUently ,all that they endeavoured to do was to strengthen it 
where it was decayed, and to pull down only any excres- 
cence that hud been subsequently added to the original 
structure. 

“ They wished to place,” as Bishop Bethell remarks, “ every thing, 
as much as possible, on the same footing on. which it stood before the 
corruptions which they were removing had found their way into the 
Church of Christ. Hence they did not sit down to the study of Scrip- 
ture with a view of extracting from it a new form of doctrine’’ (or 
discijf^line) ; but they brought every question in debate to the test of 
Scripture, and allowed no conclusion to be valid, unless it was, as they 
were persuaded, fully borne out by the authority of the Sacred Volume.” 

There was a vast dlflference between ihis^ and sitting down 
to ruminate on a novel and compact theory of t/ieir own. 
They did not mean to adopt ‘'a wide and indiscriminate de- 
struction of the previous teaching of our Church." Rfrfr they 
brought each existing doctrine, affirmed to oe true, to the 
test of Scripture, and by that touch-stone tried its quality. 
All that stood the ordeal, were retaimd — all that proved 
false, were cast away. By this ordeal were proven and re- 
jected the doctrines concerning Purgatorj", Pardons, Wor- 
Bhipping and Adoration of Images and Reliqoes, Invocation^ 
of Saints, Transubst^antiation, Public Prayer in a tongue not 
jjiuderstanded of the people, and divers others. And step by 
step they struggled back to the p\irc faith of the Apostolic 
Church. 

But by Scripture?* are we to believe that they meant all 
those various views of Scripture which men take; — that they 
interpreted Scripture according to private judgment and in- 
dividual fancies ? No, bift by Scripture they meant tho Bibte 
as f eccived in that one unvarying system of faith which, being 
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tl^e only true and consentient interpreter of Scripture, is 
found in the witness of the Church in all ages. And in 
order to ascertain this witness to the voice of Scripture, 
they searched diligently the writings of the ancient Chris- 
tians, and satisfied themselvW that their own interpretations 
were ‘^confirmed by Catholic consent. In their attempts to 
separate the precious from the vile, they listened to this 
Word of the Lord , by the prophet Jeremiah, Stand ye 
on the ways, and see, and ask for the old paths, where is 
the good way, and walk therein, and ye shall find rest to 
your souls.^^ — vi. 16. Nor did /Aey say, We will not walk 
therein.” 

For proof that the Church of England does hold rigidly 
to the faith, and does not admit the modern notion that 
every raan^s private opinions drawn from Scripture are ne- 
cessarily correct, — that while she allows the right of private 
judgment^ she does not allow that private judgment needs must 
be right, reference must be made to Mr. Palmeris Treatise 
Part 1. C. V. § ii., and C. x. & iii. And, in like manner, a 
defence cannot now be entered upon of the mode of inter- 
pretation adopted by our Reformers. They who would see 
how safe and excellent a rule it is to be guided to the sense 
of any passage of Scripture by the witness of the Catholic^, 
Church, are referred to Palmer, Part iii. C. iii. It is sufficient 
for the purpose of this paper to shew that our Reformers 
did take such a guide. And therefore there is simply sub- 
joined the summary by Dr. Wordsworth, in Theerph. AngL 
Part i. C. vii., of the grounds npon which the exposition of 
Scripture by the Fathers ‘of the Early Church are entitled 
to esjySHal reference. 

** First, because the times in which th^ lived were in immediate suc- 
cession from that of Christ Himself and His Apostles ; next, because the 
vernacular language of many of them was that in which the Evangelists 
and Apostles themselves wrote ; next, because of their undivided d^ation 
to the ministry of the Word; because also they nossessed religions and 
other treatises which are now lost ; on account oi their habitually using 
^nutual eoyereitce publicly and privately, with one another ; on accottnt 
of their piety ana suitings urging and requiring them to examine the 
truth, as they valued their highest interests, temporal and Sternal $ apdv 
from their needs and prayers for Divine gruee, which we know to have 
been especially shed in abundant supplies upon the early Church, and 
lastly from their writings having been approved and held in great 
resp^t by the Church/' 

We shall next shew that our Reformers did form their 
of the seise of Scripture Su great measure by re- 
fereuce to such guides ; taking instances, first, from the writ- 
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ings. of individuals. Cranmer, who made such volumiqous 
collections of extracts from the Fathers, Councils, School- 
men, ’'and the Canonists, said in his speech on i^neral 
Councils, ‘‘ that when all the Fathers agreed in any ex- 
position of any place in Scripture, he acknowledged he 
looked on that as following from the Spirit of God ; and 
it was a most dangerous thing to be wise in our con- 
ceits/^ Bishop Ridley protested concerning the doctrine 
of the Lord^s Supper, that he did not dispute the doc- 
trine of the real* presence founded on the Word of God, 
and illustrated by the commentaries of the orthodox Fa- 
thers.^' Philpot, imprisoned by the llornisli party in the 
reign of Mary, wrote ; Let us all that be obedient children 
o£ God submit ourselves to the judgment of the Church, 
for the better understanding of our faith and of the doubt- 
ful sentences of Scripture. Let us not go about to show in 
us, by following any man’s private interpretation of the word, 
another spirit than they of the primitive Church had.” 
Bishop Jewel said in his Apology; We are come as near 
as we possibly could to the Church of the Apostles and of 
the old Catholic Fathers and Bishops ; and have directed, 
according to their customs and ordinances, not only our 
doctrine, but also the sacraments, and the form of common 
prayer.* 

Roger Ascham said, We take the canonical Scriptures, 
as the authority by which we desired this whole matter to 
be decided. But wc have applied to the old canons of the 
Church in its first ages, councils of fathers, decrees of 
bishops, judgments of doctors, aUd all modem writ ers also. 
Roman and German, which we could find.^i Ep. in. 35, 
quoted by Massingberd ; 'Engl : Eeform ; p. 346. 

We may quote to the same purport the testimony of the 
authorised documents and publications of the Church in sa- 
cred Synod. (1) By Holy Scripture she means " those Canoni- 
cal Books of the Old and New Testament, of whose authori- 
ty was never any doubt in the Church." (2) She receiver 
the three Creeds of the Catholic Church, as what ought 
tl^oroughly to be received and believed." (3) The Prefaces to 
the Prayer-book, the Ordinal, the Articles, the Book of Ho- 
inilies, and the Canons abound with reference to the autho- 
rity of the Fathers as witnesses to the meaning of Holy Writ. 
(4) In her Canons of 1571 she thus instructs all preachers ; 


*^*TheBe qaotaiioas toe taken from Palmer, Part ii., C. vi., where many 
more similar testimonies may be found. 
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Imprimis vero videbunt concionatores, iie quid unquani 
doceant pro concione^ quod a populo religiose teneri et credi 
veliut, nisi quod couseutaneum sit doctrina Veteris ati€ Novi 
Testamenti^ quodque ex e^ ips& doctrini Catholici Patres et 
veteres Episcopi oollegerint/^ 

To these may be added the declarations of two of the 
temporal Heads of our Church, — that of Queen Elizabeth 
alrdhdy quoted, and that of James I. venting to Cardinal 
Perron : 

Beatus Chrysostomufl^ cum alibi, turn ex prbfesso in Homilid. in 
Acta xxxiii. tractans illam quaestionezn. Quo pacto vera £icclesia inter 
phares societates^ quee hoc sibi nomen tfindicantt possit discerni f diio docet 
esse instrumenta judicandi et qusestionis hujus decidendae ; primo qui> 
dem Verbum Dei, turn autem antiquitatem doctrinae, non ab aliquo re- 
centiore excogitatae, sed ab ipso Ecclesise nascentis principio semper ceg- 
uitae. Hsec duo KpiTrjpia Rex cum EcclbsiA Anglic\na tota 
voluntate amplectens, pronuntiat earn demum se doctrinam pro ver& 
simul et necessariH ad salutem agnoscere, quce e fonte Scripturae sacrae 
manans per consensum Ecclesise veteris, ceu per canalem, ad ba*c tem- 
pera fuerit derivata.* 

From all which it appears beyond dispute, that while Scrip- 
ture is the sole Rule of Faith of the Church of England, it 
is Scripture, not interpreted by every man according to the 
varying caprice of his private judgment, but Scripture in-^ 
terpreted by the belief and practice of the Catholic Churbh in 
and from the earliest times. Some, in ignorance of the real 
Romish doctrine on this point, will exclaim, but this refer- 
ence to antiquity is Popish. If it were, no matter, so long 
as it be right. But that there is a wide diflerence between 
the two Churches is well shewn by Dr. Wordsworth in his 
letterTto M. Qondon. Lett. xi. — 

“The Church of Rome, which is only a branch, and a very un- 
sound one, of the universal Church, sets up her present self ^he 
standard to which all the teaching of the Apostles, and Apostolic men. 
Saints, Martyrs, Confessors, and Councils, must bow ; the Church 
of England knows no other standard of Doctrine but Scripture ; and 
she thinks that there is no better exposition of Scripture than the prac- 
«tice and teaching of the universal Church in and from the times of J/he 
Apostles. She believes that every one who will honestly apply ibis 
rule, under the guidance of reason and of grace, will never go far 
astray^ and will be safe from the pernicious influence of the two fiflse 
systems of Theology, which are now unhappily prevalent ; in one of 
which there is a Pope for every man, and in the other every man is a 
Pope for himself.” 

But the scrupulosity observed by our Reformers in mat- 
t^rsot Doctrine was by no meanq followed out in dealing 


* In Thsoph. Anp, p. 174. 
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with and Ceremonies. A considerable party indeed ex- 
isted who maintained ^'that no rites and ceremonies ean be 
lawful for Christians, except those which are expressed in 

* Scripture," because ''Scripture ought to be the only rule of 
our actions," and that consequently the Reformers ought 
to cast out as popish, antichristian, or superstitious, all for 
which no command or example from Scripture could be ad- 
duced. The cross in baptism, the ring in marriage, kneehng 
at the Holy Communion, the surplice, are specimens of the 
matters to which they objected. The judicious Hooker has 
once for all given full and sufficient answer to these objectors, 
meeting their general principles in the 2nd and 3rd books, and 
their objections in detail in the 5th of his immortal Eccle- 
siastical Polity. Our Reformers were far from being influ- 
ciKjed by this party. On the contrary, they held that no 
rite or ceremony was unlawful unless it was against God^s 
Word.^^ Their opinions on this subject are set forth fully in 
the 20th and 34th Articles, and in the Prayer-Book Preface 
on Ceremonies, which we beg our readers carefully to peruse. 
It will be seen that they believed that the Church had full 
power to ordain, change and abolish any ceremonies ordain- 
ed by man, so that all things were done to edifying. Conse- 
quently they took the existing state of affairs as their basis, 
and fftiding that ‘'the excess and multitude of them had so 
increased, that the burden of theui was intolerable," some 
they put away.* But uousidering on the other hand, '' that 
without some ceremonies it is not possible to keep any order 
or quiet discipline in the Church," some they retained. 

Those that they retained, they» selected either because 
they were Scriptural or Apostolical, such as PonfirrrfSflon, 
Ordination, Episcopacy, Matrimony, Reading of Scripture in 
Church, Absolution, the Observance of the Lord's Day, &c., 

• (custonrs and rites which ought never to be omitted, and 
which if neglected at any time, should be restored as essen- 
tials ;) or because they had the sanction of Catholic anti- 
quity, as appears from this passage of the Preface above re- , 
ferred to : — 

•"Wtnd if they think much, th&t any of the old do remain, and would 
rather have all devised anew j then such men granting some ceremo- 
nies convenient to be had, surely where the old may well he used, there 
they caunot reasonably reprove the old only for their age, without be- 
wraying of their own folly. For in such a case they ought rather to have 
reverence unto them for their antiquity, if they will declare themselves 
to he more studious of unity aqd concord, than of innovations and new- 
fangledness, which (as much as may be with the true setting forth or 
^hrist^s religion) is always to be eschewed.*^ 

3 c 
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This was specially the case in all matters concerned^ with 
the Prayer-Book and its Ritual, — the Prayers were selected 
from the old Liturgies, — the Feast-Days and Pasts, the order 
of reading the Scripture Lessons, and such like, were deter- 
mined accordingly, — the rlile of St. Augustine being fol- 
lowed, who said, that the custom of the people of God, and 
the decrees of our forefathers are to be kept, touching those 
things whereof the Scripture hath neither one way nor the 
other given us any charge.” Again, others they retained 
because they were edifying, — such as the Cross at Baptism, 
for using which they gave their reasons in full in the 30th 
Canon, — and for doing which Hooker made the following 
defence : — 

** The end which is aimed at in setting down the outward form* of 
all religious actions, is the edification of the Church. No^w men dre 
edified, when cither their understanding is taught somewhat whereof, in 
such actions, it behovetb all men to consider, or when their hearts are 
moved with any affection suitable thereunto; when their minds are 
in any sort stirred up unto that reverence, devotion, attention, and due 
regard, which in those cases seemeth requisite. Because therefore 
unto this purpose not only speech, but sundry sensible means besides 
have always been thought necessary, and especially thpse mean.s which 
being object to the eye, the liveliest and most apprehensive sense of all 
other, have in that respect seemed the fittest to make a deep and a 
strong impression : from hence have risen not only a number of pj^ayera. 
readings, questionings, exhortings, but even of visible signs also, which 
being used in perfonnance of holy actions, are undoubtedly most effect- 
ual to open such matter as men when they know an\i remember care- 
fully must needs be a great deal the better informed to what effect 
such duties serve.” (Book iv. c i. §. 3.) 

Lastly, some they rejeewted, as either noii-esseutial or very 
mufJlnibused,^ according to the principles set down iu the 
Prayer-Book Prefaces. 

Thus did our Church, at the time of the Reformation, 
according to what she believed to be her power uo less than 
her duty. And it is to these wise and lawful proceedings of 
our ancestors that we are indebted for the answer which wc 
^ can give to the tauut, Where was your Church before 
Luther ?” In the Bible, is an insufficient answer ; insufficient, 
because, although the Bible is authority and witness for i|U 
truth, there is no authority fhere for such d self-constituted 
body, not holding to the foundation of the Apostles and 
Prophets, as ours would be, had our Reformers attempted to 
build a new Church instead of reforming the old, oi* had 
they, in reforming, ii^curred the just charge of heresy and 
"'kchisih. But UOT we can answ^sr thankfully and confi-^ 
dently, It was there where now it is. Our Reformatioif was 
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no destruction, the ancient foundations were retained ; the 
ancient landmarks sought out and adhered to ; whatever in 
the opinion of the Primitive Church was accounted Catholic, 
i. e,j what was received ewery where, always, and by all, 
was professed in our Church. The acts of renouncing an 
unscript ural authority, and correcting unscriptural errors, 
and revising with due power rites and ceremonies, did not 
make Christas true and original Church in England a new 
Church, — any more than the clearing away untempered 
mortar from ancient stones, while walls and foundations 
remain untouched, makes a new building ; or than weeding 
a garden makes it a diflerent one ; or than pruning a vine 
makes it another tree. — The English Church after the Ke- 
formation was as much the English Church, as Naaraan was 
Naaman after he had washed in the river Jordan : indeed, 
as his fl^sh then came again, so was she restored to her 
healthful self at the Reformation.^^ And Bishop Hallos lan- 
guage was fully justified when he said; ^‘We profess this 
Church of ours by God's ^grace reformed, I say, not new 
made, as some envious spirits allege. For my part, I am 
ready to sink into the earth with shame when I hear that 
hackneyed reproach, ‘ Where was your Church before Lu- 
ther?' ^ Where was your Church ?' Here, ye cavillers! Wc 
liesired the reformation of an old religion, not the formation 
of a new'. The Church w as reformed, not new wrought. It 
was the same Church thac it was before, only purged from 
some superfluous and pernicious additaments. Is it a new 
face that was lately washed? a new garment that was mend- 
ed ? a new house that is repaired ? Blush, if ye have any 
shame, who fondly cast this in our teeth." ^ 

Some may indeed make light of the matter, and argue 
that as the schism is made between us and Rome, it matters 
. not who made it, or what led to it, — but not so will speak 
they who reverence the Word of God, by which the Church 
was charged to speak the same thing," to avoid divisions," 
— to be perfectly joined together, in i he Siune mind, and , 
in the same judgment which teaches us that the restora- 
tion of unity and harmony was the object of Christ's 
coihing, and that unity is ah importaiu agent towards the 
conversion of the world y and which ranks those who cause 
divisions, and those who separate themselves, among the 
worst of sinners. 

We are still ready to hold Communion with Rome, on the 
independent terms of the^ early ages,' — a proof of whtch is^ 
that* a priest of the Roman Church, who becomes a 
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Member of the Catholic Church of England^ is enrolled at 
onoe in the order of her priesthood^ without any rc-ordi- 
nation. But then they must return to us^ we .cannot 
return to them. For them to treturn to us, would be but ' 
their going back to the Ancient Catholic Faith, for up- 
holding which Eome was so famous in days of old ; but for us 
to return to them, would be for us to go back to all the cor- 
ruptions which we renounced, and more, — ^for we should have 
to accept the articles of Faith invented, or developed, as 
they say, since the Council of Trent. Reconciliation upon 
these terms we may, and do desire, for unity is a thing to be 
desired, — and for which sacrifice of all should be made, save of 
Truth. But of this there is no present prospect, judging by 
the recent acts of their Church as a Body, and of their 
members as individuals. It remains then that we be very 
thankful and very confident. Thankful that ouf Church 
took the only way of justifiable Reformation, while otlicrs 
ran headlong into ruinous innovations, — that we, almost 
alone of Western Christendom, w^^c permitted to retain the 
Primitive and Apostolic organization of the Church, while 
we regained the Primitive and Apostolic Faith : — that we 
are members of a Spiritual Body, a true and pure Branch of 
the Catholic Church of Christ, built upon the foundations 
which He set ; — thankful therefore that we are not* in 
barren and dry land where no water is, but in a land flowing 
with means of ^race, where we have no temptation to desert 
our fold of safety, that we may wander in unlawful pastures : 
— and confident that where such manifest favour has been 
and still is poured upou« us, God is with us of a truth, and 
salva^pien still ^abideth among us, whereof he who listeth 
may partake. 
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VII. 

KMTS AND HIS FRIENDS. 

CKJbfTER II. 

About the commenccmetit of the year 1817 — (we have 
again to complain of Mr. Milnes^ omission of important 
dates) — Keats formally renounced the profession which had 
been selected for him in an evil hour, and as Haydon*had 
advised, retired into the country to brace his powers by 
uudistracted study. It was a wise resolve, and he never 
regretted it. On the 23rd of September, 1819, when in 
great pecuniary want, he wrote to his friend Brown, — In 
no period of my life have Jt acted with any self-will but in 
tlyowing up the apothecary profession — that I do not repent 
With the natural partiality of a disciple, Mr. Milnes 
endeavours to show that Keats was very diligent as a medi- 
cal student, and would probably have become eminent in 
the profession if he had adhered to it, — but in such an 
opinion we cannot concur. In the face of the book of 
very careful annotations preserved by Mr. Dilkc,^' as a me- 
mento of his industry — ^in the face even of his having passed 
his examination with considerable credit at Apothecaries^ 
Hall, we are uncharitable enough to give full credence to 
Mr.* H. Stephens, the fellow-student who lodged in the 
same house with him,” and who describes him at the lec- 
tures as scribfiling doggerel rhymes among the notes, parti- 
cularly if he got hold of another student^? syllabus. The 
heart of the young apprentice was never in his note-book or 
in his lecture ; — it was ever amongst his “ doggerel rhymes^^ ; 
— if his note-book appeared fair and clean, an Explana- 
tion must be sought in the fact that he frequently banter- 
ed his friends Haydon, Bayley, and Dilkc for the clumsiness 
of their penmanship, and always prided himself on his calli- 
graphy ; and if he passed his examination with moderate 
success we need but point to the difficulty of constructing 
mgtiiods of indagation so searching ai to badlc the ingeniu 
ity of a man of genius, and therefore the often-times 
itjadequacy of the test, evep when they are, to all appear- 
ances, the most rigid and fair. Thus wrote Keats to his 
friend Dilke; — 

“ You must improve in your penmanship ; your writing is like the 
speaking of a child of three years old— very understandable to its father, 
but to no one else. The wojjst of it is, it looks well— no ; that not^ 
worst, the worst is, — it is worse than Bapley^s. Bayley’s looks illegiDic, 
and may pcrchancc be read ; your’s looks very legible, and may per* 
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chance not be read ; I would endeavour to give you a fac-eimile of your 
word Thistkwood if 1 were not minded on the instant that Lord Ches- 
terfield has done some such thing for his son.”^ 

If the only copies of the Gre«k and Latin authors^ he was 
wont to say^ had been inade by Dilke, Bayley, and Ilaydon, 
they were as good as lost/^ — A^nd he would recommend 
them severally to look at Milton^s hand, and at Queen 
EUaabeth^s Latin Exercises, and blush.*^ The youth who, 
according to Mr, Milnes, wrote a hand most clerkly,'^ 
might easily have a handsome note-bocjli without being 
diligent beyond the common mark ; and our own student’s 
life, we witness not without some shame and confusion, 
teaches us that there is nothing very enigmatical or diffi- 
cult of explanation in the fact, that a student who had but 
seldom opened his books on Surgery and the Materia Medica, 
may have passed a respectable examination in these *subjccts 
before grave and learned, honest and conscientious Pro- 
fessors. 

Carisbrooke was the place where Keats next took up liis 
abode, where the beautiful ruin of the castle of Charles the 
FirsPs imprisonment afforded a perpetual feast to his eyes. 
The trench overgrown with the smoothest turf, the walls 
clothed with ivy, the keep which had become a colony for 
jackdaws, — were, to him, like an iuspiratiou ; he read* and* 
mused and wrote poetry, till solitude weighed upon him, and 
forced him to wander here and there, and* to seek relief 
among his fellow-men. 

The sea, which has been the delight and wonder of the 
greatest poets, filled him M^th a rapture which he attempted 
faintlyHo express in sonnet ; — 

“ The ocean with its vastness, its blue green. 

Its ships, its rocks, its caves, its hopes, its. fears, — 

Its voice mysterious, which whoso hears 
Must think on what will he, and what has been.” 

" It keefis eternal whisperings around 

Desolate shores, and with its mighty swell 

Gluts twice ten thousand caverns.” * 

The passage in Lear, ** Do you not hear the sea (Ijo 
wrote to a friend) ** has haunted me intensely'^ ; and 
to another, It is very fine in the morning, when the sun, 

Opening on Neptune with fair blessed beams. 

Turns into yellow gold his salt sea streams ; 

A5id stiperb at noon ; and gorgeods when the fair planet 
hastens ^ 
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^ ^ his home 

Within the western foam. 

^ But the best time of all is after sunset, when there are a 
few white clouds about, aiid% few stars blinking; when the 
waters are ebbing, and the horizdn a mystery V* 

It was by the sea side that he first contemplated his "En- 
dymion/^ the longest and the most laboured of his poems, 
though not the most successful. He commenced it about 
the end of April, 1817, at Carisbrooke, and advised Reynolds 
that he expected to make considerable progress before they 
met, in a letter wherein he anticipates the pleasure of read- 
ing his verses to his friend, in ** a delightful place he 
had set his heart upon near the castle.’^ He read and wrote 
about eight hours a day, according to his own account in a 
letter to Haydon, dated 17th May ; and sometimes threw off 
a thousahd lines in three weeks, remarkably rapid work, as 
Pope, when a thorough master of versification, never did 
more even in the way of translation. He expected and 
promised to finish the poem by the autumn ; and he would 
have, had he gone on as he commenced; but, at times, to use 
his own expressions, ‘Hiis spirit was fevered in a contrary 
direction, and he felt in no mood to write. The promise 
was on that account revoked, but not forgotten. 

Nbar the end of May, he came to an arrangement with 
Messrs. Taylor and Hessey for the publication of bis poem. 
These liberal ^ublisiiers not only cordially appreciated his 
genius, but had the fullest confidence in the sense of 
squareness^* that was in him to repay any amount that might 
he advanced to him at his requeit. They gave him what- 
ever he asked, and Keats was not slow to i^preciaCPtheir 
kindness. 1 am extremely indebted to you,** (be says in a 
very playful letter, which shows the abundance of his animal 
spirits) “for your liberality in the shape of manufactured 
rag, value £20 ; and shall immediately proceed to destroy 
some of the minor heads of that Hydra the dun, to conquer 
which the knight need have no sword, ohield, cuirass,, 
cuisses, habergeon, spear, casque, greaves, paldrons, spurs, 
(hevron, or any other scaly commodity — but he need only 
tate the Bank Note of Faith, &c., whereat the fiend skulks 
off with his tail between his legs.” “ A couple of duns,” 
(he says in another letter) “that I thought would be silent till 
the beginning at least of next month, have opened upon me 
with a cry most untuneable. Never did you hear such un- 
gallant chiding. Now ;fou must know I am not ddsolaW, 
bur have, thank God, twenty-five good notes in my fob* But 
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the?! you kuow I laid them by to write with, and wpuld 
stand at bay a fortnight ere they should quit me. In a 
month’s time 1 must pay, but it would relieve my mind if 
I owed you instead of these pdiican duns.” I am sure,” 
he adds as a finale, you are confident of my responsibility, 
and in the sense of squareness that is always in me.” When 
the arrangement had been made with the publishers, the 
anxiety of Keats to finish the poem became greater than 
ever. He went day by day at it for a mouth, at the end of 
which time he found his brain so overwrought that he had 
neither rhyme nor reason in it.” So he was obliged to 
rest on his oars for a few days. The eflTect of his labors is 
thus pathetically described in a letter to Taylor. Instead 
of poetry I have a swimming in my head, and feel all t)ic 
efiects of a mental debauch, — lowness of spirits, anxiety to 
go on without the power to do so, which does not at all 
tend to my ultimate progression.” In September he wrote 
to his friend Bay ley thaf Endymion” was at the bottom of the 
sea ; from which we presume he was making progress in the 
third Book ; and a few days after we find him writing from 
Oxford to his friend Reynolds, that he was getting on 
famous” with that Book, — of which he had written 800 
lines, and was '^hoping to finish it next week.” Bay- 
ley likes what I have done very much,” he adds ii\ the' 
letter. Believe me, my dear Reynolds, one of my chief 
layings up is the pleasure 1 shall have in Showing it to 
you, — I may now say in a few days.” 

The first three Books of " Endymion” — (not the three 
first Books as Mr. Milnesr will have it to be) — were finished 
in S^Sptemberj and portions of them submitted to, and 
seen by friends in that month ; the fourth Book nearly 
two months after, while Keats was living at Burford 
Bridge. The still existing manuscript, written in a beauti- ‘ 
ful hand, ''^with many corrections of phrases and some of 
lines, but with few of sentences or of arrangement,” records 
fhat the task was done on the 28th of November. 

No words can adequately convey the sense of difiidence 
with which Keats surveyed the result of so many auxiouf 
dniys and sleepless nights. If bis critics had known the 
fe^Ugs of dissatisfaction with which he himself regarded 
Me j^oem, they would assuredly have let it ^d him alone. 
There were parts indeed which he liked, or rather toler* 
ajted; and any l^^rsh or uncharitable criticism of such 
i^uld *excite a feeling of indignation in him which he 
fouii4 it hard to repress ; but no man, perhaps, in the wlfole 
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history of literature ever formed so lowly an estimate of ' his 
work as a whole, that had labored half so hardly at it. The 
letter £o his brothers about ^iunt and Shelley, to which we 
have already adverted, is nothing, and does not at all kffect the 
question. A poke at a bird — even a dove — on its eggs— will 
always bid it “ ruffle its feathers in its wrath” — and make it 
bold with maternal fear.” Hunt's criticism, though jttst,^wa 3 
in truth just such a poke. If any one is disposed to attach 
weight to that letter of Keats, he should read the whole of 
the correspondence with his brothers, and with Reynolds 
and Haydon and Bayley and Hunt, and then say whether 
there is any ground for supposing that Keats formed a high 
or even a just estimate of Endymion.” The truth is,” — he 
sajps, writing to Haydon in May, 1817, I have been in such 
a state of mind as to read over my lines and to hate them, 

I am as ‘ one that gathers samphire, — dreadful trade!' — the 
cliff of Poetry towers above me.” ^‘My ideas of it,” he says, 
in another letter to the same friend, I assure you, are 
hw, and I would write the subject thoroughly again, but I 
am tired of it, and think the time w^ould be better spent in 
writing a new Romance, which I have in my eye for next 
summer. All the good I expect from my employment (this 
uminjer) is the fruit of experience which I hope to gather in 
my next poem.” ‘^As to what you say about my being a 
poet,” he writos to his brother George, " I can return no 
answ^er but by saying that the high idea I have of poetical 
fame makes *me think I see it towering too high above me, 

^ Erjdyxniou' "—(on w hich he was tjieu engaged) — ^'^w ill be a 
test,— a trial of my powers of imagination, and efciefly 
of my invention — w’hich is a rare thing indeed — by which 
1 must make 4000 lines of one bare circumstance, and fill 
them i^ith poetry.” In a letter to Hunt, he compares 
the produce of his toils to a pin's point, and says he is 
in despair when he considers how many pin^s points are 
requisite to form a bodkin's point, and hov* many bod- ^ 
kins to make a spear bright enough to throw any light 
to posterity.” If any other proof irere wanting that he 
newer prided hiniself on “ Endymion,” we would point to the 
Preface itself, and to the remarks ho made in his letter to 
one of the publishers, Hessey, which was written after the 
storm of dishonest and cruel criticism had blown over his 
he^. The Prefece is so modest that it has always been 
matter of surprise to ua#how any critic who had seen I#* 
•r^ould find heart to anatomise Endymion.” A more ffbmble 
or deprecatory, and, at the same time, candid, straight-for- 

3 D 
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ward, and independent introduction to a book was never 
written. 

** Knowing within myself the raAi^er in which this Poem has been 
produced, it is not without * a feeling of regret that 1 make it 
public. 

“ What manner I mean, will lie quite clear to the reader, who must 
soon perceive great inexperience, immaturity, and every error denoting 
a fSverish attempt, rather than a deed accomplished. The two first 
books, and indeed the two last, I feel sensible are not of such 
completion as to warrant their passing the prei| 3 ; nor should they, if 
I thought a year’s castigation would do them any good ;-~it will not. 
The foundations are too sandy. It is just that this youngster should 
die away ; a sad thought for me, if 1 had not some hope that while it 
is dwindling I may be plotting, and fitting myself for verses fit to live. 

“This may be speaking too presumptuously, and may deserve a 
punishment; but no feeling man will be forward to inflict it ; 
leave me alone, with the conviction that there is not a fiercoc hell than 
the failure in a great object.” 

Wbat honest or feeling rann could, after such an appeal, 
ply the torturous lash? As we glance over that prefacti 
once again, (we are not ashamed to confess almost with 
moistened eyes,) we cannot hesitate about the answer as to 
whether, if charity might ^'criticize the author,'^ even ma- 
lignity itself might not have kept clear of the person 
The letter to Hessey contains in a single sentence a more 
simple, forcible, and earnest vindication of lys humility than 
all that his friends have written on the subject. My own 
domestic criticism” he says, almost with bitterness, has 
yive'»\me pain without comparison beyond what ' Blackwood^ or 
the ^Quartei'ly^ could inflict” 

On theSSfd January, 1818, Keats informed his brothers 
that he had given the first book of his poem to the publisher, 
who was more than satisfied with it, and proposed, to Keats V 
surprise, publishing ** Bndymion^^ in quarto, if its author 
could induce his friend Hay don to make a drawing of some 
event therein for a frontispiece. The poet made appeal for 
' the painter^s help. Haydon said he would do any thing Ahat 
was desired, but if left to himself would rather paint a finish- 
ed picture from the volume — something, that woul4 be 
effectual — an honour to them both ; — and on the succeeding 
day wrote to Keats that as it would not do to hurry up a 
sketch for the occasion ; he thought a finisljied chalk draw* 
ing of the poet^s head, /^doue with all his mighV^ and 
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engraved in first style, would answer the publisher's pur- 
pose better. He had never done anything of the kind for 
• any human being; he would put his name to it; '"and 
therefore, he added in conclusiop, "it must have consider- 
able effect.” Haydon was quite charmed with the first 
book, and seemed eager to fulfil his promise, — but for some 
reason or other, of which we never heard an explanation, the 
book eventually appeared without the picture. 

A good deal of time was now consumed in copying out 
the remaining bobks for the publisher. On the 16tb of 
February, Keats communicated to his brothers that he would 
visit them as soon as he had got over the unprofitable and 
laborious task. "" I am now much before-hand with the 
prkiters,” — so ran his letter, — "they have done none yet, 
and lam afraid they will let half the season slip by before 
the printing.” So also he, from time to time, reported 
progress to Taylor and Reynolds. " I wish it was all done,” 
he added to the latter friend ; for I want to forget it, and 
make my mind free for something new.” The first preface 
that he drew up was destroyed. Reynolds objected to it, as 
written too much in the style of Hunt. Keats remonstrated 
against the criticism, but adopted the advice. On the 10th 
April he wrote to Reynolds, " I am anxious you should find 
this preface tolerable. If there is any affectation in it, 'tis 
natural to rac.* Do let the Printer's Devil cook it, and let 
me be as the " casing air.' I had idea of giving no pre- 
face,” he continues, " nowever, don't you think this had 
better go ? O I let it — one should not be too timid of com- 
mitting faults.” The preface was 'approved and printed, It 
is the same from which we have already made^n extract. 

The reception of "Endymioii” on its publication is well, 
known.. The Quarterly Review and Blackwood^ s Edinburgh 
Magazine attacked it remorselessly. 

We had heard before we had seen the paper in the 
Quarterly Review that it was a perfect " demolisher,” — 
aud the indignation of Keats' best friends, — Shelley and* 
Brown and Severn (which ascribed his illness and death 
and tha flippant stanzas in Don Juan commencing 

with-^ 


John Keats who was killed off by one critique, 

Just as he really promised something great 

, and ^ concluding with the rather snappish than facetious 
couplet — 
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*Ti8 strange the mind that very fiery particle’* < 

Should let itself be snuffed out by an article,-^ 

bad confirmed' the impression. Mr. Milnes^ criticism of < 
the article^ though it let in gleatns of light, did not completely 
dispel ouf error* We fancied that though the arti^c was 
heavy and ungenerous, and no demolisher^' at all, there 
was at least a little caustic in it, suspended, perhaps, in a 
few" drops of that poisonous sarcasm iu which Macaulay 
steeped the arrows that pierced the h^art of Montgomery, 
and Jeffrey those which rebounded from Wordsworth's coat 
of mail* It was not till we had taken the trouble to find 
out and read the brochure itself, that we discovered how 
much we had been mistaken, and how little it was calculated 
to produce the effect ascribed to it. We cannot call it even 
contemptible ; for it was hardly anything beyond a few words 
of abuse much in the manner of the correspondents of Indian 
Newspapers, interlarded with a few quotations, to exemplify 
the defects of immaturity and inexperience to which Keats 
himself had frankly pleaded guilty. Add to these a few des- 
perate attempts to be smart, and you have the, to say the 
least of it, very flippant paper which did duty for Article 
VII., in the nineteenth volume of the Quarterly Review. 
And over how many pages does the reader think this bomi*' 
cidal criticism extended — fifty — forty — thirty — twenty — 
even ten pages ? Oh no — Three and a half — that was all ! 
In that brief compass was the sum of Keats's merits and 
demerits discussed. Verily the critic had, in his homage for 
Shakespeare, acted in implicit belief that brevity is the 
souljstf wit. 

The article^ in Blackwood, under the signature Z., though 
more scanilous, was in one respect more generous. It was 
copious in its extracts, which the Quarterly's was not ; ex- 
tracts, as" Mr. Milnes well observes, which no doubt led 
readers to conclusions very different from those of the 
writer. It mattered little whether he pronounced Keats a 
* flimsy, unedncBted stripling,'' or " a bantling, who had learned 
to Usp sedition/' or a starved apothecary who had left his 
profession to pen stanzas/ and who should < be driven bac& 
to the shop to toil amongst his plasters, pills, and ointfnent 
. boxes," — the while he produced such specimens of his poetry 

Great spirits now on earth are sojournttig” j— 

** 0h for ten years that I may overwhelm 
if ysclf in poesy'^— 
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or again^ 

, ** A thing of beauty is a joy for ever : 

Its loveliness increases ; it will never 
Pass into nothingness*; hut still will keep * 

A bower quiet for U8» and aMeep 
Full of sweet dreams, and health, and quiet breathing. 
Therefore, on every morrow, we are wreathing 
A flowery band to bind us to the earth. 

Spite of despondence, of the inhuman dearth * 

Of noble natures, of the gloomy days, 

Of all tha unhealthy and o’er-darken"d wavs 
Made for our searching : yes, in spite of all, 

Some shape of beauty moves away the pall 
From our dark spirits.” 

These passages themselves refuted by their own eloquence 
the critic’s condemnation, and completely took the edge from 
off his tafunts. 

It is now too late in the day, to expose the false principles 
on which the Review and the Magazine articles were based ; 
but we cannot resist transcribing one or two of the passages 
which the critics themselves no doubt thought most over- 
whelming. 

The Qtuarterly Reviewer commenced with a declaration 
(no doubt honest) that he had not read the work he criti- 
cised. Not that he had been wanting in his duty — "far 
from it” — indeed he had made efforts "almost as super- 
human as the 'story itself” appeared to be, to get through 
it — but "with the fullest stretch of his perseverance” he 
must confess that " he had not been able to struggle be- 
yond the first of the fqur Books.'i^But he was not without 
his " consolation , ** 

** We should extremely regret this want of energy, or whatever it 
^ may be on our part, were it not for one consolation, namely, that we 
“are not better acquainted with the meaning of the book tlifough which 
we have so painfully toiled, than we are with that of the three' which We 
have not looked into.” 

A little Turther on, after quoting the following sentencQ 
from the preface — 

•^'The two flrkt •Books, and indeed the two last, I feel sensible are 
not of such coropleticfli as to warrant their passing the press.* 

He proceeds ; 

” Thus the two first Books are even in his own judgment unfit to 
appear ; and the ‘ two last* are, it seems, in the same condition ; and 
as two and two make four, and as that is the whole number of bool^, 
we ahave a clear, and We believe a very just, estimate of the enure 
work.” 
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What rare facetiousness I What withering sarcasm ! 
What graceiul intermixture of figures with facts ! The 
article in Slackwoad^s contains the following amusing ac- 
count of Keats : — 

c 

** Hie friends, we understand, destined him to the career of medicine, 
and he was bound apprentice some years ago to a worthy apothecary in 
town. But all has i^en undone by a sudden attack of the malady to 
which we have alluded. Whether Mr. John had been sent home with 
a diuretic or composing draught to some patient far gone in the 
poetical mania we have not beard. This much is certain, that he has 
caught the infection, and that thoroughly. For some time we were in 
hopes that he might get off with a violent At or two ; but of late the 
symptoms are terrible, 'fhe pbrensy of the poems was bad enough 
in its way ; but it did not alarm us half so seriously, as the calm, 
settled, imperturbable^ drivelling idiotcy of * Endymion.* ’’ 

We feel much inclined to echo Madge Wildfire^s /exclama- 
tion Wha^s the idiot now 

Although we agree with Mr. Milues in his verdict on the 
articles^ we differ from him very materially on the much- 
vexed question whether they aftected Keats^ or in any way 
poisoned or embittered his life. Mr. Milries thinks not 
merely that they had no injurious bias upon the health 
and spirits of the sensitive poet, but that they had no effect 
upon him whatever; that he read them only to despise them/ 
— or rather to forget them ; and that in his world of art, 
he rested far — very far — above the missiles /)f such paltry 
assailants. He has come to this conclusion after a conscien- 
tious enquiry, and his faith rests upon the correspondence 
of Keats, in which ‘‘it ipnst be seen,^^ he says, “how little 
impoxt^nce he attached \o such opinions, how rarely he 
alluded to theto at all, and how easily when he did so.'^ 
It would be as absurd, it seems to us, to expect, that Keats 
would confess in his correspondence that he was very much, 
hurt at tlfe manner in which he had been reviewed, as it 
would be to expect a soldier to announce be bad been frighten- 
ed at the field of battle. The Prince of Dramatists, when 
he makes Othello say — not a jot — not a jot^^— does not 
impress on his readers that the spirits of the Moorish 
Captain were not dashed by logo’s intelligence; and the 
Prince of Essayists does not leave the mind convinced that 
Sir Roger De Coverley, when he said to the gipsy girl — 
go — you idle baggage,” was really annoyed with her 
iin|iertinence. We are not to found our judgment entirely 
iipon men’s wardi, which, accordiqg to the oriental philo- 
sopher were given to hi^de the thoughts. It does not there** 
fore appear to us so convincing as to Mr. Milnes, that Keats 
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was . ill no manner affected by the uncharitable ciiticiam^ 
because he seldom alluded to it in his correspondence, or 
passed' lightly over it whenever a reference to it escaped him* 
If we were to reject the chmrnou belief that he was very 
much hurt at his treatment, oh the sole ground that he 
never told his friends his grief in his letters, we might one 
day be tempted to believe that love, because so seldom first 
confessed by the gentler bosom, seldom commences there ; 
or to question the correctness of Mr. Walter Savage Landor's 
well-known epigram — 

*“1*01 half in love/ he who with smiles hath said. 

In love will never be- 

Whoe’er, * I’m not in love/ and shakes his head, 

• In love too sure is he.” 

We do not indeed believe that Keats was so humbled or 
distrest by the scurrility with which he was assailed as to be 
the victim of demoniac phreusy, moping melancholy, and 
moon-struck madness/^ and so to induce or aggravate the 
disease fatal to the family which brought him to a premature 
grave, — but this we do believe, and not, we think, on ground- 
less presumptions, that he was much depressed by it, — much 
juor§, indeed, than any man of his genius and abilities 
should have been. We do not mean to imply that he was 
in any way to, blame; — far from it; it was his nature. He 
had not — for Heaven had not bestowed on him — the 
stronger fibre of Lord Byron, who, when knocked down by a 
Review, “ got up again, and instead of breaking a blood- 
vessel, drank three bottles of cltfret, and begun an aiiswer, 
finding that there was nothing in the articte for which he 
could knack its author on the head in an honorable way/^ 
^ Keats had been born sensitive, and though he strove manful- 
ly, he could not control the feeling, wc cannot say of a litilej 
— but of a great deal too much distress, at attacks which, 
however impotent in themselves, were written, almost to his 
cestaiu knowledge, with the purpose of giving him paim 
Mr, Leigh Hunt assures us that the hunters had struck 
— that delicate arganizatiou which already antici- 

pated premature death made him feel his ambition thwarted 
by these fellows and that ‘‘ the very impatience of being 
impatient was resented by him and preyed on his mind/^ 
Shelley commenced a letter to the Editor of the Quarterly, 
in which he says that poor Keats was thrown into ai, dreaji- 
ful^state of jnind by the criticism on ‘ Endymion" ; that the 
first effects were described to him as resembling insanity ; 
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and, that it was by assiduoas watching he was restrained ^rom 
effecting purposes of suicide/' “ The fgouy of his sufferings 
had/’ he said, ultimately produced tfie rupture of a‘ blood- 
vessel in the lungs, and induced a disease from which there 
were but faiut hopes of his recovery /’ lu his Adonais, too, 
Shelley indignantly asked, 

o ** What deaf and viperous murderer could crown 
^ Life’s early cup with such a draught of woe 

After the death of Keats, the accusation Against his critics 
was renewed, as Mr. Milnes himself informs us, by Mr. 
Brown and Mr. Severn. George Keats, the elder brother, 
wrote from America that Blackwood and the Quarterly/^ 
associated with their family disease, consumption, wsre 
ministers of death sufficiently venomous, cruel and deadly 
to have consigned one of less sensibility to a premature 
grave." A good cudgelling should have been the reward 
of the critics if they had been within my reach," George 
added, with the pugnacity common to the family — not for 
the attacks on the poetry, — ^for that was fair game and liable 
to be assailed by sneaking poachers ; but for the misrepre- 
sentations of his character." All these testimonies (and 
they are the testimonies of Keats’s warmest and best frienda 
and admirers) though we reject, and for argument’s sake 
grant Mr. Milnes that these men, who could uot possibly 
invent a story, might possibly exaggerate and color one they 
knew or had heard to be true, under excited feelings, or a 
just sense of friendly indignation, or a laudable desire to 
prote^ their friend from ‘further abuse and insult, or an 
equally praiseworthy anxiety to enlist the public sympathy 
on his behalf after his death ; still, after such rrejectiou, 
we maintain that Keats was hurt, much hurt' by the abuse . 
that was showered upon him, — and confidently believe that 
the letters produced by Mr. Milnes himself afford no reason- 
able countenance to any other opinion. 

• On th%^2nd November, 1817— that is, before Endymioia" 
had ap|iiared— Keats wrote to Beynolds — Why don’t you 
do as 1 Ao, look unconcerned at what may,be called, more 
particularly, /lenr/^vexatious ? They nev^ surprise me — a 
man should have the fine point of his soul taken off, to 
become fit for this world." — Is it likely that the man who 
wrote in such a strain had the fine point of Air soul taken 
o|f ? B^t let us hear furthbr. Thene has been a flaming at- 
tack upon Hunt" (he wrote to Bayley) in the 
Magazine, 1 never read any thing so nrulent ; accusing 
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him <of the greatest crimes^ — depreciatiag his wiloj his 
poetry, his habits, his company, his coaversatioa. These 
.pliilippfcs are to come out iu numbers, — called the * C&ck^ 
ney School of Poetry J Th^e has been but' one number 
published — that on Hunt, — ^to which they have prefixed a 
motto from one Cornelius Webbe^ Poetfister^ — »who, unfortu- 
nately, was of our party occasionally* at Hampstead, and took 
it into his head to write something about — ^ We’ll talk? on 
Wordsworth — Byron — a theme we never tire on/' — and so 
forth, till he comes to Hunt and Keats. In the motto they 
have put Hunt and Keats in large letters. 1 have no doubt 
that the second number was intended for me, but have ItJOpes 
of Us non-appearance from an advertisement in the Mxa- 
7mue}\” The Examiner was conducted by Hunt, and the 
advertiseinent referred to in this place* was a call upon the 
writer of BlackwoocPs Magazine to send his address, that 
justice might be executed upon the proper person. I donH 
mind the thing much” Keats added, but if he should go 
' to such lengths with me as he has done with Hunt, I must 
infallibly call him to account, if he be a human being, and 
appears in squares and theatres where we might possibly 
meet.” This cannot be the language of a man who utterly 
despised the critic, and read him only to forget him. Again, 
on the 29th of October, 1818, Keats wrote to his brother 
George, that B|pynolds was with him, and persuading him 
to publish his “ Pot of Basil,” as an answer to the attacks in 
Blackwood's Magazine and the Quarterly Review” ^^This 
is a mere matter of the moment,” he adds, I think I shall 
be among the English poets aftet my death. It is a com- 
mon expression among bookmen, — ^ 1 wondex the Quarterly 
should cut its own throat,’ It does me not the least harm 
.in society to make me appear little and ridiculous.” Mr. 
Milnes may consider this extract to be in his favor, not in 
ours. We differ from him ; — but to set the question at rest, 
we shall produce more decisive proofs. In a journal meant 
foa the eye of his brother in America, Keats inserted the. 
following remark on tlie 18th Februar) , 1819 

My poem has not at all succeeded. In the course of a year or so, 
I think, I shall Hry the public again. In a selfish point of view I 
should suffer my pride and my contempt of public opinion to hold me 
silent ; hut for yours and Fanny's sake I wili pluck up spirit and try 
it again. * ** ♦ Thesa reviews aro getting more and more powerful, espe- 
cially the Quarterly. ’Ihey like a superstition 'which, the mora it 
prostrates the crowd and the longer it continues, the more it oecom^ 
powerful, just in proportion to its increasing weakness. ♦ ♦ ♦ The 
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public are like spectators at the Westminster cockpit; they like the 
Dattle> and do not care who wins or who loses.’* 

If this should not be thought enough we might still 
quote passage after passage. • 

And yet 1 shonld like to study for a physician, and take fees. It is 
not worse than writing poems and hanging them up to be fly-blown 
on the review shambles.” 

** My book,” (his third and last, ** Lamia,” “ Isabella,” and other poems) 
** is coming out with very low hopes. This shall be ray last trial — not 
succeeding, 1 shall try what I can do in the Apothecary line.*' 

Was this the language of a man who despised criticism, and, 
in his world of art, rested beyond the reach of puny assail- 
lauts ? 

Some of the periodicals of the day gave a favorable notjce 
of " Endymion/^ and certain of the newspapers espoused the 
cause of Keats with warmth. The Morning Chronicle pub- 
lished two letters written with much ability by an unknown 
individual who signed himself J. S.; and the Examiner one 
— written by Reynolds. All these were sent to Keats by 
his publisher Hesscy ; and he acknowledged them with 
thanks, though aflfecting, like Johnson, to he indifferent to 
censure or praise. We say affecting^ because we afterwards 
find him alluding to them, with evident satisfaction, in a 
letter to bis brother. The letter which appeared iif the 
Morning Chronicle of the 3rd October earnestly remons- 
trated^^ against the tyrannous criticism^^ of the Quarterly 
Review, and enquired ** whether the article could have pro- 
ceeded from the translator of Juvenal (Giflbrd), who had 
prefixed to his work thal; manly and pathetic narrative of 
genitfSr oppressed and struggling with innumerable difficul- 
ties, yet finally triumphing under patronage and encourage- 
ment. Or else from the biographer of Kirke White (Mr. 
Southey), who had expostulated with the Monthly Reviewer,' 
who sat down to blast the hopes of a boy who had confest to 
him ail his hopes and all bis difficulties/^ The Edinburgh 
Review, under JeflPrey^s management, came last ; — but made 
ample amends for a delay of two years by the adoption 
of a tone at once just to the author and honorable to thp 
critic. It regretted that Keats^s volumes* had not come 
earlier under its notice; and while it admitted that there 
was hardly any work from which a malicious critic could 
cull more matter for ridicule, or select more obscure, ab- 
surd, or unnatural passs^es,^^ yet declared that the utmost 
iMulgeuee should be extended to the productions for their 
redeeming beauties. * 
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“ They are flushed all over with the rieli lights of &ncy, 
and so coloured and bestrown with the flowers of poetry’*— 
^said the Review ^ — “ that even while perplexed and bewil- 
dered in their labyrinths^ it is impossible to resist the intoxica- 
tion of their sweetness or to shut 'our hearts to the eiichant- 
ineiits they so lavishly present.” And, lower down, he re- 
marked “ that the thin and scanty tissue of the story of * En- 
dyrnion^ is merely the light frame-work on which Mr, Keats’s 
florid wreaths are suspended;” and added most justly, that 
he who did not And a great deal in it to admire ana to give 
delight, could not possibly in his heart see much beauty in 
the " Faithful Shepherdess’ of Fletcher, or the ‘ Sad She|)herd’ 
of Ben Johnson, or find any great pleasure in some of the 
finest creations of Milton and Shakspeare.” The beautiful 
manner in which Keats handled the Pagan Mythology, a 
manner in which ** instead of presenting its imaginary persons 
under the trite and vulgar traits that belong to them in the 
ordinary systems, little more is borrowed from these than the 
general conception of their conditions and relations ; and an 
original cliaracter and distinct individuality is bestowed upon 
them, whicli possesses all the merit of invention, and all the 
grace and attraction of the fictions on which it is engrafted,” 
—was praised in deservedly encomiastic language. The 
lie viewer concluded with copious extracts, and with the 
expression of a hope that Mr. Keats would not misapply his 
unquestionably "great powers,— his rich and beautiful imagi- 
nation ; his precocious and almost miraculous master}^ of the 
finest diction of English poetry ; his intense and keen a]>j)re- 
ciation of the loveliness and sublimity of nature, by st^lecting 
untractable themes for composition, or luxurijiting too reck- 
lessly on such as were more suitable.” 

The opinion of the Edinburgh Review has been emlorsed, 
'with some modifications, by all disinterested and discern- 
ing critics; amongst whom we may name Shelley, Hunt, 
Talfourfl, Sterling, and Milnes ; and nas been ratified in the 
ms^in by the public voice both in England and America.^ 
We differ from it in only one material point, and in that 
point, we believe, all these eminent critics are of our mind. 
We do not consider, as Mr. Jeffrey appeared to do, that En- 
dymion” was one of the best, if not the best, of Keats’s efforts. 
We consider it one of his glorious fidlures, — and indeed 
fa^ very far ^ inferior to each of his other sustained poems ; to 
Hyperion,’^ to ^^The Eve of St. Agnes,” to Isabella, and to 
" Lamia”. We look on *^®ndymion” more in the light in wh%h 
Ki^ts himself regarded it, — as a part of the process of his 
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poetical education, rather than as a finished or coaxplete 
poem. We admit it has many beauties of a very rare order ; 
and also, that it has obscure, absurd and unnatural passages ; . 
— but we do' not agree in the vulgar estimate of it, and 
would not judge of Keats as its author and the author of 
nothing else. We have at times even doubted whether it 
should have been published as a whole, but the reflection 
that it gives us a clear insight into the manner in which a 
great genius works out its triumtihs, has as often banished an 
idea which would sometimes linger (though but seldom) 
after fresh perusal of some one of its brilliant and fanciful 
scenes. There cannot be any doubt that, as a poem, it 
would have lM?en vastly more suecessfril liad Keats reduced 
its length, and engaged himself in a searching revision, of 
it; but at the same time there can be as little doubt that 
had be done so, he would not have reached the Height he 
did in so short a period. It was an exercise to him ; a 
struggle which braced his powers; — not an exhibition of 
his intellectual strength. He himself confesses in more 

E laces than one that he wrote it ivithoiit judgment, ‘Mf 1 
ad been nervous about its being a perfect piece,'* (he wrote 
to Hessey,) “and with that view had asked advice and 
trembled over every page, it would not have be(*n writter 
at all.** He “leaped headlong into the sea, and thereby 
became better acquainted with the soundings, the quick- 
sands, and the rocks,** than if he “ had staid upon the green 
slof)e and piped a silly pif>e and taken tea and comfortable 
advice.” “The genius of poetry,'^ — we still use Our poet's 
own expressions — “ as it cannot be matured by law and pre- 
cept, but by •sensation and watehfuliitiss,” worked out its 
own salvation in him by means of “Endymion.^^ Had he not 
written that^ he cmld not have wTitten his more successful, 
poems. The reason that he himself gave for making his 
poem a long one, (when Hunt advised him to curtail its 
intended dimensions,) is not the reason which we should have 
/elt inclined to give. “The lovers of poetry,” he said, 
“ like to have a little region to wander in, where they may 
pick and choose, and in which the images pre so numerQits 
that many are forgotten and found anew in a second 
reading. They like a poem which may be food for a week’s 
{Stroll m the summer, better than one which can be read 
through before Mrs. Williams comes downstairs-— a morn- 
ing’s work at most!” We would rather have said, — ^and our 
remark would have been perhaps not less apposite and n|ore 
modest — “ Unless I endeavour to write a /ong poem how am I 
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to be, a great poet ? I shall not publish iny poem, if, upon 
completion, it appears to be a bad one, — or, if I rfo publish it, 

» it shall *be with a distinct avowal that I regard it in the li^ht 
of ‘a feverish attempt,’ rath#r than as ‘ a deed accomplished* 
— but it is absolutely necessary fo^ my future success that my 
poem should be long** We would not have asked “ Did our 
great poets ever wTite short poems?” because it is not as the 
authors of those that they are great poets ; — but we would 
have urged (what he introduce almost parenthetically, and 
without any stress^ that a long poem is a test of invention, 
which is the polar star of Poetry, as Fancy is the sails and 
Iiiiagination the rudder.” 

Our remarks on “ End3^mion^^ may to some, perhaps, seem 
too severe ; and certainly we shall not attempt to justify them 
by any illustrations from the poem itself, but though it may 
be to the disparagement of our own critical sagacity, shall 
rather introduce a few of the many brilliant passages which 
display the riches of its young author’s imagination. Here is 
part of a Hymn to Pan, which Jeffrey said was full of beauty, 
and in many places equal to the finest strains of Sicilian or 
English poetry ; Shelley, that it gave the surest promise of 
ultimate excellence, and Wordsworth, that it was “a very 
pretty piece of paganism. Leigh Hunt has recorded that 
Wordsw'orth’s remark was meant as a compliment, and that 
Keats w as highly gratified by it, — but Mr. Milnes is of opi- 
nion that “ the* mature and philosophic genius, penetrated 
witli Christian associations^ probably intended some slight 
rebuke to his youthful compeer, whom he snw absorbed in an 
order of ideas, that to him appealed merely sensuous.” He 
adds that “ Keats took it much to heart,” bevig in truth, far 
more annoyed at it “ than at pages of Quarterly abuse or 
Blackwood ridicule.^’ 

O thou, whose mighty palace roof doth hang 
From jagged trunks, and overshadoweth 
Eternal whispers, glooms, the birth, life, death 
Of unseen flowers in heavy peacefulness ; 

Who lovest to see the hamadryads dress 
Their ruffled locks where meeting hazels darken ; 

And through whole solemn hours dost sit, and hearken 
The dreary melody of bedded reeds— 

In desolate places, where dank moisture breeds 
The pipy hemlock to strange overgrowth. 

Bethinking thee, how melancholy loath 
Thou west to lose fair Syrinx — do thou now. 

By thy lovers miHcy brow ! 

By all the trembling mazes that she ran. 

Hear us, great Pan ! 
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O tbau, for whose soul^sootbing quiet, turtles 
Passion their voices cooingly *iDong myrtles. 

What time thou wanderest at eventide 
Throq^h sunny meadows, that outskirt the side 
Of their enmossed realms ^ O thou, to whom 
Broad-leaved fig-treek even now foredoom 
Their ripened fruitage ; yellow-girted bees 
Their golden honeycombs ; our village leas 
Their fairest blossom'd beans and poppied corn ; 

The chuckling linnet its five young unborn. 

To sing for thee ; low creeping strawberries 
Their summer coolness ; pent-up butterflies 
Their freckled wings ; yea, the fresh-budding year 
All its completions — ^be quickly near. 

By every wind that nods the mountain pine, 

O forester divine I 

Thou, to whom every fawn and satyr flies 

For n^ling service ; whether to surprise * 

The squatted hare while in half-sleeping fit ; 

Or upward ragged precipices flit 

To save poor lambkins from the eagle’s maw ; 

Or by mysterious enticement draw 
Bewilder’d shepherds to their path again ; 

Or to tread breathless round the frothy main, 

And gather up all fancifullest shells 
For thee to tumble into Naiads’ cells, 

And, being bidden, laugh at their out-peeping. 

Or to delight thee with fantastic leaping ; ' 

’fhe while they pelt each other on the crown 
With silvery oak-apples, and fir-cones brown — 

By all the echoes tnat about thee ring, 

Hear us, O satyr king ! 

O Hearkener to th^loud-clapping shears 
While ever and anon to his shorn peers 
A raifi goes bleating : Winder of the horn. 

When snouted wild-boars routing tender corn 
Anger our huntsman : Breather round our farms. 

To keep off mildews, and all weather harms : 

Strange ministrant of undescribed sounds, 

That come a-swooning over hollow grounds, 

And wither drearily on barren moors : 

Dread opener of the mysterious doors 
Leading to universal knowledge — see. 

Great son of Dryope, 

The many that are come to pay their vows 
With leaves about their brows f” 

What a lustrous stream of mellow lines ! Their music has 
carried us away to within a stanza of the invocation's close, 
l^ettor^ ]:>erhaps had it #beeri to content ourselves (as for the 
future we must do) with QuIIing Iiere and there, from ^ the 
many geiii-Iike passages which accumulate upon our me- 
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Diory, singly, yet precipitately, “like pearl beads dropping 
sudden from tbeir string,” 

. Ther^ is a sweetness as well of imagery as of versification 

in the introduction of Keats^fl^tbeme 

• 

“ Tis with fuD happinese that I 

Will trace the story of Endymion. 

The very music of the name has gone 
Into my being, and each pleasant scene 
Is growing fresh before me as the green 
Of our Qwn valleys : so 1 will begin 
Now while 1 cannot hear the city’s din ; 

Now while the early budders are just new. 

And run in mazes of the youngest bue 

About old forests ; while the willow trails 

Its delicate amber; and the dairy pails * 

Bring home increase of milk.” 

The following account of the communings of the “ Latmian 
priest and “ shepherds gone in eld,” is quite Grecian in its 
ideas and expression : — 

“ 'Fhcy discoursed upon the fragile bar 

That keeps us from odf homes ethereal; 

And what our duties there ; nightly to call 
Vesper, the beauty-crest pf summer weather ; 

To summon all the downiest clouds together 
For the sun^s purple couch ; to emulate 
In ministering the potent rule of fate 
With (^eed of firo-tailM exhalations ; 

To tint her pallid cheek with bloom, who cons 
Sweet poesy by moonlight ; besides these, 

A world of other ungucss’d offices. 

Anon they wander’d, by diviue converse, 

Into Elysium, vying to rehearse ^ 

Each one his own anticipated bliss. 

One felt heart-certain that he could not miss 
His quick-gone love, among fair-blossom’d boughs. 

Where every zephyr-sigh pouts and endows 
Her lips with music for the welcoming. 

Another wish’d, ’mid that eternal spring, 

To meet his rosy child, with feathery sails, 

Sweeping, eye-eamestly, through almond vales : • 

Who, suddenly, should stoop through the smooth wind, 

And with the balmiest leaves his temples bind ; 

And, ever after, through those regions be 
His messenger, his little Mercury.” 

The very spirit of teftdemess breathes in the description of 
Peona's conduct of her brother Endymion, whose eyelids 
curtained up their jewels dim,” to her bower anc^ be4; 
andt bis own acknowledgements on recovering from his trance. 
“ Hushing signs; she made/^ and led 
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“ Along a path between two little streams, — 
Guarding his forehead, with her round elbow. 
From low-grown branches, and his footsteps slow 
From stumbling over stumps and hillocks small ; 
Until they came to wherelhese streamlets fall. 
With mingled bubbllings and a gentle rush. 

Into a river, clear, brimful, and flush 
With crystal mocking of the trees and sky. 

A little shallop, floating there hard by. 

Pointed its beak over the fringed bank ; 

And soon it lightly dipt, and rose, and sank. 

And dipt again, with the voung couple’s weight, — 
Peona guiding, through the water straight, 
Towards a bowery island opposite ; 

Which gaining presently, she steered light 
Into a shady, fresh and ripply cove, 

Where nested was an arbour, overwove 
By many a summer’s silent Angering, 

To whose cool bosom she was used to bring ' 
Her playmates, with their needle broidery, 

And minstrel memories of times gone by. 


So she was gently glad to see him laid 
Under her favorite bowea!|i quiet shade, 

On her own couch. * ▼ ♦ * * * 

* * * ♦ And as a willow keeps 
A patient watch over the stream that creeps 
Windingly by it, so the quiet maid 
Held her in peace ; so that a whispering blade 
Of grass, a wailful gnat, or a bee bustling 
Down in the biue>belis, or a wren light nistling 
Among sere leaves and twigs, might all be heard. 

O magic sleep ! O^pomfortable bird, 

That broodest o’er the troubled sea of the mind 
Till ft is bush'd and smooth ! O unconflo'd 
Kestraint ! imprison’d liberty I great key 
'J o golden paiaceSt strange minstrelsy, 

Fountains grotesque, new trees, bespangled caves 
Echoing grottos, full of tumbling waves 
And moonlight ; ay, to all the mazy world 
Of silvery enchantment ! s • • * 

Endymion was calm’d to life again, , 

Opening his eyelids with a healthier brain, 

He said : * i feel this thine endearhig love 
All through my bosom : thou art as a dove 
Trembling its closed eyes and sleeked wings 
A bout me ; and tbe pearliest dew not brings 
Such morning from tbe fields of May, 

As do those brighter drops tbkt twinkling stray 
From those kind eyes,-^the very borne and haunt 
Of sisterly affection.” 
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Indeed, tJiis, and a vai’iety of passages no less exquisitely 
conceived, appear to warrant our applying the character 
, which M;he poet has written of the prelude from Poona’s lute 
to a very considerable part of the lay in which* she figures; — 

A lay 

“ More Bubtle-cadenced, more forest- wild 
Than Dryope’s lone lulling of her child ; 

And nothing since has floated on the air 
So mournful strange." 

When was language ever more felicitously moulded, than 
in i\\o, description of Endyinion’s first vision of his spectral 
visitant ? 


Whence that completed form of all completeness t 
Whence came that high perfection of all sweetness ? 

Speak, stubborn eartb, and tell me where, O where 
* Hast thou a symbol of her golden hair? 

Not oat-sheaves drooping in the western sun ; 

Not— thy soft hand, fair sister ! let me shun 
Such follying before thee— yet she had, 

Indeed, locks bright enough to make me mad ; 

And they were simply gordian’d up and braided, 

Leaving, in native comeliness, unshaded 

Her pearl-round ears, white neck, and orbed brow ; 

The which were blended in, I know not how, 

With such a paradise of lips and eyes, 
lliush-tinted cheeks, half smiles, and faintest sighs, 

That when I think thereon, my spirit clings 
And pjays about its fancy, till the stiugs 
Of human neighbourhood enveno?^ all. 

Unto what awful shall 1 call? 

To what high fane? Ah! see her hovering feet, 

More bluely-veiu cl, more soft, more w hitclj sweet 
Thau those of sea-born Venus, when she rose 
From out her cradle shell. The wind out-blows 
Her scarf into a fluttering pavilion; 

*Tis blue, and overspaiigled with a million 
* Of little eyes, as though thou were to shed 

Over the darkest, lushest blue-bell bed 
Handfuls of daisies." 

So mucin for the first Book. In the sectmd there is less 
to tletain us, though it is not without striking beauties. We* 
refer especially to tlie invocation of Dian ; and to the episode 
oif Alpheus and Arethusa, with which the book concludes ; 
and perhaps more finished than either, the flower-embosom- 
ed couch of the sleeping Adonis. 

** Above his head, 

Four lily-fttalka did their white honours wed 
To make a corontl ; and round him grew 
All tendrels green, of every bloom and hue, 

3 F 
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Together' intertwined and trameird fresh : 
rho vine orglossy eprout; the ivy mesh, 
shading its Ethiop berries ; the woodbine 
Of velvet leaves and bugle- blooms divine; 

Convolvulus in streaked vrses flush ; 

The creeper, mellowing for an autumn blush ; 

And virgin’s bower, trailing airily ; 

With others of the sisterhood.” 

A* bouquet, surely, scarce less trimly compacted than those 
kindred to it in Lycidas and the Winter’s Tale. 

Endymion’s vision of the nymph • 

uprisen to the breast 
In the fountain’s pebbly margin-^: 

To him her dripping hand who softly kist 
And anxiously began to plait and twist 
Her ringlets round her fingers — 

his ejaculations as she vanished to sing lier “ ditty in h(‘r 
hollow cell — 


“ O meekest dove 

Of heaven ! O Cynthia, ten-times bright and fair! 

From thy blue throne, now filling all the air, 

Glance but one little beam of temper’d light 

Into my bosom, that the dreadful might 

And tyranny of love be somewhat scared;” — , • 

and his attitude, as lie pondered over the cavern, “ with 
madden’d stare, and lifted hands, and trembliilg lips,” — 

“ Like old Deucalion mountain ’d o’er the flood. 

Or blind Orion hungry for the morn — 

t 

are all repletq^ with imaginative richness. Leigh Hunt is 
enthusiastic in praise of the line last quoted ; so correctly 
exponent of the mythological idea. Endymion’s incarcera- 
tion in the cavern’s deeps, where 

“ Lo ! 

‘‘ He cannot see the heavens, nor the flow' 

Of rivers, nor hill-flowers running wild 
In pink and purple chequer, nor,, up-piled, 

The clouded rack slow journeying in the west, 

Like herded elephants • 

and again his onward progress. 

Through caves, and palaces of mottled ore, 

Gold dome^ and crystal wall, and turquois floor, 

Black polish’d pp/tioos of awful shade, 

* And at the last, a diamond balustrade 
Leading afar past wild magnificence — 
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and onward still, to where, 

» “In enormous chasms, all foam and roar, 

Streams siibterraQeany:ea6e their granite beds;” 

are so iiiany evidences of the mos£ fertile resources for poeti- 
cal description. So too is the picture of 

“ Mother Cy bole ! alone-^alone — • 

Im sombre chariot; dark foldings thrown 
About her majesty, and front death-pale, 

With turrfits crowned. Four maned lions hale 
I'he siuggish wheels ; solemn their toothed maws, 

Their surly eyes brow'-hidtien, heavy paws 
Uplifted drowsily, and nervy tails 
Cowering their tawny brushes;” — 

and his interrogations of his too fair and transient visitant ; — 

“ O my Love, 

My breath of life, where art thou? High above, 

Dancing before the morning gates of heaven ? 

Dr keeping watch among those starry seven 
Old Atlas’ children? Art a maid o' the waters, 

One of shell-winding Triton’s brigbt-hair’d daughters ? 

Or art, impossible! a nymph of Oian's, 

Winding a coronal of tender scions 
^ For very idleness — 

and the suggestions of Alphens to Arethusa, in the long and 
]»{i:ssionale epist/de which we have before relerred to; — 

“ I will delight thee all my winding course 
From the green sea up to my hidden source 
About Arcadian forests ; andrwili show 
rho channels where my coolest w'aters tlov^ 

Through mossy rocks, where, ’mid exuberant green, 

I roam in pleasant darkness, more unseen 
'I'han Saturn in bis exile ; where I brim 
Hound flowery islands, and take thence a skim 
Of mealy sweets, which myriads of bees 
H 4 »z from their honied wings : and thou sliould'st please 
Thyself to choose the richest, where we might 
> He incense-pillowed every summer night.” 

, Near the beginning of the third Book, there is an invocation 
which has oflen struck us as among the most luxuriant and 
happily balanced passages in the whole of Keats’s writings. 
Pages might be spent in praise of its exquisite sentimentality 
and the grouping of the moonlight scenery — the cattle and the 
nested wren, the spooming ocean and the patient oyster ; — 
freely handled and transparently wrought as a night* piece 
froiA the pencil qf-Albert Cuyp. 
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** O Moon ! The oldest shades 'morig oldest, ircea 
Feel palpitations as thou lookest in : 

O Moon ! old boughs lisp forth a holier din 
'i'he while they feci thine airy fellowship. 

Thou dost bless every whd^e, with silver lip 
Kissing dead tbingsr to life. The sleeping kinc, 

Couched in thy brightness^ dream of fields divine : 
Innumerable mountains rise, and rise, 

Ambitions' for the hallowing of thine eyes; 

And yet thy benediction passeth nut 
One obscure hiding place, one little spot 
Where pleasure may be sent: the nested wren 
Has thy fair face within its tranquil ken, 

' And from beneath a sheltering ivy leaf 
Takes glimpses of thee : thou art a relief 
To the poor patient oyster, where it sleeps 
Within its pearly house; — The mighty deeps, 

The monstrous sea is thine ; — the myriad sea ! ' , 

O Moon I far spooming Ocean bows to thee, . 

And Tellus feels her forehead’s cumbrous toad.’* — 

Nearly the whole of this third Book is occupied with the 
story of Glaucus, related by himself to Endymion iu the 
depths of the ocean; a legend of which, though evidently a 
favourite one with the poets of ancient Greece, and tlie 
subject either of a tragedy or of a satirical comedy by 
.iEschylus, we know but little now, except through 
scholiasts and fabulists, and have certainly nothing* in a 
metrical dress so complete as that for which wc stand 
indebted to the pen of Keats. The legend* thougli drawn 
out more than need be, is told effectively, and, in occasion- 
al passages, with remarkable power. Here is the x^^^i’trait 
of the principal character^ avS/>a7rotc8tc Orjpiov vSan nv^iov. 
s 

“ Upon a weeded rock this old man sat. 

And his white hair was awful, and a mat 

Of weeds was cold beneath his cold thin feet ; * 

And, ample as the largest w'inding-sheet, 

A cloak of blue wrapp’d up bis aged bones, 

O’erwrought with symbols by the deepest groans 

Of ambitious magic: every ocean .form 

Was woven in with black disliuctncss ; storm. 

And calm, and whispering, and hideous roar 
Were emblem’d in the woof; with every* shape 
That skims, or dives, or sleeps, ’twixt cape and cape. 

The gulpbing whale was like a dot in the spell, 

Yet look upon it, and ’twould size and sw^ell 
I’o its huge self; and the minutest fish 
Would pass the very hardest gaaeir's wish, 

And show hia liMle eye’s anatomy. 

Then thm the r^^lity 

Of Neptune r end the sea^nyniplis round hie state, ’ 
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In beauteous vassalage, look up and whit. 

Beside this old man lay a pearly wand, 

And in his lap a book, the which he conned 
So steadfastly, that the new denizen 
Had time to keep hioi in amazed ken, 

To mark these shademings and stand in awe.” 

The recital, by Glaucus, of his early history to Eridymion, 
in whom he recognised his deliverer from his thousand 
years’ sub-aqueous captivity, has always struck us as rciftark- 
ably well conceived : — 

• 

“ I was a fisher once, upon this main, 

And my boat danced in every creek and bay ; — 

Rough billow's were my home, by night and day, — 

The sea-gulls not more constant; for 1 had 

, No housing from the storm and tempests mad 

* Hut hollow rocka, — and they wore palaces 

^ Of silent happiness, of slumberous ease : 

Long years of misery have told me so.” 

Scylla figures to perfection among “ the ceaseless wonders 
of the ocean-bed,’^ 


“ Ah, Scylla fair ! 

Why did poor Glaucus ever — ever dare 
Jo sue thee to his heart? Kind stranger-youth ! 

I loved her to the very white of truth, 

And she would not conceive it. Timid thing ! 

She tied me swift as sea-bird on the wing 
Roui^l every isle, and point, and promontory, 

From where large Hercules wound up his story 
Far as Kgypliau Nil*.. My passion grew 
The more, the more I saw' her dainty hue 
Gleam delicately through the azure clear . 

Until ’tw as too fierce agony^to bear ; 

And in that agony, across my grief . , 

It flash’d, that Circe might find some relief— 

Cruel, enchantress!” 

But perhaps the portrait of Circe is the strongest drawn 
in the group. Glaucus reared his head above the water : — 

'“ ‘I’he fairest face that morn e’er look’d upon 
* Bush’d through a screen of roses. Starry Jove! • 

What tears, and smiles, and homed words she w ovc 
A net^ whose thraldom ^vas nv>re bliss than all 
The range of flower’d Elysium. 1'hus did fall 
'i’he dew of her rich speech : ‘ Ah ! art awake? 

O let me hear thee speak, for Cupid’s sake I 
I’m so oppress’d with joy ! Why I have shed 
Ad urn of tears, as though thou wert cold dead ; 

And now J see thee living, 1 will pour 

From these dev died eyes their silver store, * 

Until exhausted of the latest drop, 
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So it will' pleasure thee, and force thee stop 

Here, that I too may live I* » ♦ * # • 

She took me like a child of sucklinf^ time. 

And cradled me in roses, ^ktis condemn’d, 

The current of my f^wraer life was stemm’d, 

And to this arbitrary queen of* sense 
1 bowed a tranced vassal, nor would thence 
Have moved, e’en though Amphion's harp had woo’d 
• Me back to Scylla o’er the billows rude." 

But Circe ere long deserts him : — he runs irapciuoiisly 
to tlic forest, and stumbling down its precipices. 

Soon was near 

A sight too fearful for the feel of fear : 

In thicket hid I curs’d the haggard scene— 

I'he banquet of my arms, my arbour-queen, 

Seated upon an up.torn forest root; , 

And, all around her, shapes wizard and brute I 
And tyrannizing was the lady’s look 
As over them a gnarled staff she shook. 

Oft-times upon the sudden she laugh’d out. 

And from a basket emptied to the rout 
Clusters of grajjcs, the which they raven’d quick 
And roar’d for more, with many a hungry lick 
About their shaggy jaws. Avenging, slow, 

Anon she took a branch of mistletoe, 

And emptied oii’t a black, dull-gurgling phial ; 

Groan’d one and all, as if some piercing trial 
Was sharpening for their pitiable bones. 

She lifted up the charm : appealing groanA 
From their poor breasts went suing to her ear 
In vain ; remorseless as an infant’s bier 
She whisk’d against iheir eyes the sooty oil.” 

Such passages as these— (and there are scores of them) 
— from the'liaifd of a roan of two-and-twenty, writing abso- 
lutely against time, and producing the fruits of his genius 
before a single summer had tran.spired in which to mature ' 
them, at least bear witness to the most extraordinary 
natural gifts, which deserved a better welcome and acknow- 
ledgement than the cold-hearted cruelty by which a young 
dud ardent souh in only too frail a receptacle, was almost 
certainly blighted. 

We shall quote but a single passage from the fourth Book! 
It pleases us less than either of the others, being, in many 
parts, even more slightly and rudely compacted ; and, full of 
faults as they all are, it appears to us beyond all measure 
and comparison the faulj,iest. But it is indeed a redeeming 
extract* which wc shall make, poetioal translation,^^ as 
Mr. Millies beautifully calls it, of Titian^s Bacchus and 
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Ariadiic", finished with all the brilliancy oF that great mas- 
ter of flesh-tones. ^ Nothing purer or more picturesque ever 
droppcxl from the pen of Sophocles. The lady, (Dian again) 
who had bade “adieu to Ganges and her pleasant fields,^' 
sighs unto Eiidymion ; — • 

“ heneath my palm-trees, by the river aide, 

I sat a weeping : in the whole world wide, 

'riicre was no one to ask me why I wept — • 

And so I kept 

lirimming the water-lily cups with tears 
• Cold as my tears. 

Ueueatb my palm-trees, by the river side, 

I sat a weeping : what etiamourM bride, 

Cheated by shadowy wooer from the clouds, 

But hides and shrouds 
Beneath dark palm-trees by a river side ? 

And as I sat, over the light blue hills 
'I'hcre cam6 a noise of revellers: the rills 
Into the wide stream came of purple hue — 

’Twas Bacchus and his crew ! 
riic earnest trumpet spake, and silver thrills 
I’rom kissing cymbals made a merry din — 

’ l*waa Bacchus and his kin I 
l.ike to a moving vintage down they came^ 

Crown’d with green leaves, and faces all on flame ; 
t All madly dancing through the pleasant valley, 

'I’o scare thee. Melancholy ! 

O then, () then, thr»u wast a simple name ! 

And Tforget thee, as the berried holly 
By shepherds is j'org»^*?tcn, when in June, 

'fall chesnuU keep away the sun and moon : — 

1 rushed into the folly ! 

Within his car, aloft, young Bacchus stood, 

'Irifling his ivy-dar-t, in dancing mood, ^ 

With sidelong laughing ; 

And little rills ol crimson wine imbrued 
His plump white arms, and shoulders, enough wliiro 
For Venus* pearly bite; 

And near him rode Silettus on his ass, 

Felted with flowers as he on did pass 
'Fipsily quaffing. 

Whence came ye, merry Damsels! whence came yc, 

So mtuiy, and so many, and such glee? 

Why have ye left your bowers destdate, 

Your lutes, and gentler fate ? 

* We follow Bacchus I Bacchus on the w ing, 

A conquering ! 

Bacckus, young Bacchus ! good or ill betide, 

We dance before him thorough kingdoms wide : — ^ ^ 

Come hither, laci^ fair, and joined be 
^ To our wild minstrelsy !* 
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Whence came ye, jolly Satyrs 1 Whence came^e, 

So many, and so many, and such glee ? 

Why have ye left your forest haunts, why left 
Your nuts in oak-tree cleft ? — 

* For wine, for wine, we left our kernel tree ; 

For wine we left ouw heath, and yellow' brooms, 

And cold mushrooms ; 

For wine we follow Bacchus through the earth ; 

Great god of breathless cups and chirping mirth f 
Come hither, lady fair, and Joined be 
To our mad minstrelsy !* 

We shall not linger over the blemishes of Endymion^^ — 
more frequent, we dare say, and at the same time more 
superficial than are to be found in any other creation of 
memorable, but immature, genius. They may be summed 
up in few words — the slight texture of the story ; au indis- 
criminate and often tedious expansion ; a careleesness of 
versification, and a disregard of rhythm unaccountable 
in a ear which must have been, as the more polished pas- 
sages shew, so very well attuned; and a propensity to sole- 
cize and to indulge in the most glaring extravagancies 
and pedantries of expression — these faults are more or less 
apparent in every page, and even iu the most redeeming 
passages. But withal, it is our persuasion that there has 
seldom been a work from so young a hand which is thd 
index to such capacities for the very highest forms of art ; 
or of a mind by nature cast in so truly classical a mould, or 
capable for such high education m, and then complete trans- 
fusion oJ\ the spirit of the ancient muse. And this ap- 
pears to have been the estimate formed of him by many 
discerning literateurs of Keats^s own day. Among others, 
wc may mention Miss Porter of romance celebrity, who 
was enthusiastic iu her praise of "Endymion,^^ hoped that the 
^^ill-natured Review^' would not ‘^damp such true Parnas-* 
sian fire/^ and desired to summon its author to that mag- 
nanimity of patience and endurance which had an earlier 
genius, his own idol Chatterton, known, he might have 
paged with Milton.’^ * 

Keats was not stationary during the progress of Endy- 
mion’^ either through his own hands, or the press. We fifid 
him, in Mr. Milnes^ pleasantly minute volumes, now amid 
the classic shades of Oxford, exploring the little tributaries 
to the Isis, ^^more iu number than your eyelashes, or 
skimming into a bed of^ushes to read Wordsworth; — now 
iiiiithelsle of Wight, relieving thctsolitude which weighed 
upon his mind by a continual fever of thought; — and again 
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ill thp rii4i proves and pleasaat vales of Devon, where the 
rain was so continual that he had a sense of rotting like a 
grain ctf wheat as he lay iu his bed. Soon after, in the 
middle of June, 1818 — befonp the storm of eriticism had well 
nigh overwhelmed him, he^ endured the pain of parting 
»from his brother George, whom he loved intensely, at Liver- 
pool ; w hose limited fortunes compelled him to seek the soli- 
tudes of the far West. Though Audubon the naturalist, 
curiously watching his efforts at chopping a log, made pre- 
sage of his well-doing iu the New World — (he said) 

I could chop that log in ten minutes, and youVe taken 
near an hour ; but your persistence is worth more than my 
expertness,^' — yet the tide seems to have continually to 
hav;e run against George — his speculations were for ever per- 
severed in at a sacrifice. The brotliers’ letters are a pleas- 
ing record of their mutual tenderness and affection, and of 
their loving reciprocities towards their afflicted brother, 
‘‘ Poor Tom’’ — (words which may be found pathetically inter- 
lined ill Keats’s copy of Shakespeare) who, after lingering 
long in the family disease, died early in December, 1818, in 
Devonshire, where John accompanied him on his return 
from a tour in Scotland, with his brother-in-law and as- 
jj^ciatc ill the delights of literature, Brown, of whom 
Keats has left a playful description, writ in the manner 
of Spencer. To a critical knowledge of the Italian lan- 
guage, Brown kddod a just, though ardent admiration of 
the poets therein. A join^ literary effort by Brown and 
Keats is included among the “ llemains’^ which Mr. Miines 
has edited. It is a tragedy — Qtho the Great — was of- 
fered to Ellistou, Manager of Drury Lane,— admired by 
Kean, and finally produced both there and at Covent 
Garden, but unsuccessfully. To Browu we owe much in 
regard to the present complete state of his gifted brother-in- 
law’s writings* The splendid Ode to a Nightingale’^ 
had been lost but for his assiduity in collecting, and re- 
stogriiig to order, the scattered fragments on which it had^ 
been written, in a grass plot under a plum tree” while the' 
l^ird wliicli had built its nest close to the house” was voci- 
ferating its love-song. It was Browu who, after the ship 
which bore away the poet’s brother had dropped below the 
horizon, solaced his melancholy and enhanced his delight at 
the first glimpses of mountain scenery. They went to 
Wordsworth’s together, unfortunately to be foiled of the 
desired interview; but, us the lake first burst upon the^- 
siod, Brown has, written that his companion '^stopped as if 
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stupified with beauty.’^ They regaled their eyef on Derwent 
Water, ascended Skiddaw, saw how the water comes down 
at Lodore’^— thence onward to Carlisle with its Cathedral, 
of sandy red »tone, and very ancient castle^’ — Dumfries, the 
burial-place of Burns, and Ayr, nis birth-place, exciting some- 
thing of the thrill with which Keats had glowed in earlier 
days, as he stood before the cottage where Shakespeare first 
saw* the light. We need not follow him through his rambles, 
through the laud of Meg Merrilies (about whom, by the 
way, he wrote an excellent song) dining i|ow on dirty bacon, 
dirtier eggs, and the dirtiest of potatoes, with a slice of sal- 
mon ; and now, on some dies alba of his calendar, on ordinary 
Christian fare in a carpeted room ; — enough that tlie lligli- 
lands, and Ireland, and Stafla, more or less completely, ex- 
plored, and Ben Nevis having been the theme of a very piis- 
sihle sonnet, written off hand, as the mist cleafei off its 
top, and discovered the tremendous precipices’^ below, 
lie returned to Londou to find the brother who knew 
him best, and valued him most, hastening to his disso- 
lution ; and to solicit the absent one — Bear up against 
this, or any calamity for my sake, as do I for thine.” 
With untiring love, day by day and niglit by night the 
gentle poet sate beside the .sufferer, sootliing his passage 
the grave,* and ivhen poor Tom was laid low, himself 
sickened from the toil and anxiety and grief of the occasion. 
But his comfort still in his vocation, and ‘^‘^under an ever- 
lasting restraint from which he never was relieved, except 
when therein engaged,” he again took down his harp, and 
struck it, not for the a|fplause of men, for it had been 
the same to him “ bad no eye ever shone on” his produc- 
tions, but for\is fondness for the beautiful, for the excite- 
ment of the work, and for the relief which that afford- 
ed to bis mental pain. And therefore have we Lamia ”* 
and “ Isabella,” and ‘'The Eve of St. Agnes,” and “ Hype- 
rion,” and the several glorious odes in his last and most 
finished volume, which we hope still to find an opportupitv 
‘to discuss with our indulgent friends. 
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VITI. 

. Mll/CllAULES HAY CAMEllOxN ON THE DUTIES OF GREAT 
BRITAIN^ TO INDIA* 

No man has a better right to phsad with the British Par- 
rtt^iament on behalf of the Natives of India than Mr. Charles 
Hay Cameron. He lived among them — almost he was of 
tl»em — for twelve years. In the important positions which 
heoecnpiedj entirely designed for their benefit — he considered 
the inetljods adei>jiiatc to their elevation in the scale of 
hmnanity with a generosity and a single-mindedness certain- 
ly never surpassed — V(,‘ry rarely equalled. He was the fourtli 
Member, or legislative adviser, of the Supreme Council — he 
wa-ii the President of the Law Commission — he w^as the 
Pfesidont of the Council of Education. In all these capa- 
cities he never for one instant lost sight of the great and 
i csponsible duties which devolved upon him^ in respect to the 
vast: and interesting people committed to his consideration. 
No man ever exercised his trust with more conscientious 
consideration of that for wdiich it was committed to him — 
no man ever carried to his retirement warmer sympathies 
or more affectionate recollections. The sons of the soil, 
to wljoin, while he was among them, his heart, his study, 
and his largess, were ahvay.s accessible, have in him, in his 
native land, an earnest advocate, and a most persevering 
patron. Besides, he is a man of con*5iderabie scholarship, 
of reuiarkable sagacity, to whom research and thought have 
heconic habitual, a keen interpreter of human nature, a prac- 
tised lawyer of that unswerviag simplicity of purpose 
and attachment to all which commends itself his percep- 
tion of the right and the true, which carries him far above 
/ill the paltry arts of triickling dependency, and imparts a 
vigour' and attractivenesss to every thing he writes or 
speaks. We arc not at one with him on many points. 
A good deed for India though we acknowdedge it, that the 
members of the Whig government of 1832 devised tile Law. 
Commission, yet we do not * think it an unliappy thing 
thtjjy remained ^lot long in th.eir positioo, nor do we see 
why they, any more than the party who succeeded them, 
should be predicated as, after ouce the urgency of liidiau 
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debate was over, likely to give to the Commission wliich 
they had devised “that support which Tribouian and his 
colleagues received throughout their labours, from the Em-, 
peror Justinian, and which Ca^baceres and his colleagues 
received in like mannei^ from the Emperor Napoleon/^ 
Mr. Cameron has given, and well given, as his reason for 
now speaking, after five years^ silence, that “ this year 
1853 is the time for those to break silence who have 
any thing to ask for India before she begins a new 
cycle of twenty years, and dwindles into an unnoticed 
speck in the distance.’^ We cannot even say that we 
agree entirely with all his recommcnclations in the in- 
terests of the people of India. In regard to the special 
case so largely entered on, of Dr. S. C. G. Chuckerbut- 
ty^s admission to the covenanted Medical service, we arc 
rather of Mr. Mountsteuart Elphinstone/s opinion that, 
considering the promotion of the natives ot India to the 
covenanted oflices of the Company had been so long defer- 
red, “the appointment of a single individual at a time 
when the Company's Charter was drawing to a close, could 
produce no favorable effect on the minds of the natives, un- 
less it was looked on as an announcement that the covenant- 
ed service was henceforward to be thrown open to they' 
country;’^ — and as wt arc quite persuaded that it is “more 
expedient to admit the natives indiscriminately to the offices 
now held by covenanted servants, than to Introduce some 
small selection from them into a privileged class/’ greatly 
as we admire the talent, the diligence, and the character of 
Dr. Chuckerbutty, and i|Jncerely as we deplore that gifts 
such as his are victimi;?ed to a previous ungenerous — we 
could almost say faithless policy, we cannot consider that it 
would have been a good thing, either for himself or for his 
countrymen, that he should have gone up alone into the 
covenanted ranks. And as to Mr. Cameron^s proposal to 
erect five Universities, or even a University of Calcutta (with 
whicHf for the present, he would be quite contented), we have 
no hesitation in asserting our opinion, that on the projected 
plan of unpaid examiners, “ selected, of course, principajly 
on account of their attainments, but also with some refer- 
ence to the elevation of their position in society y' and 
without any new expense involved, — all those benefits would 
not flow which its designer and advocate contemplates. 
Unpaid offices are selj^m done well. The examination of 
eShdidates for degrees, and the assignment of their respec- 
tive grades in the honour classes, is not merely of itself a 
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profcfision, but perhaps the most delicate and exacting of all 
professions ; it requires coustant practice in the College 
jiall afid Public Schools, — mere sedentary scholarship will 
not do for it; — we doubt if even Mr. Grote or Colonel 
Mure would be so much in ^)lace,. or command such confi- 
«*i^encc, in the classical Schools of Oxford, as Linwood and 
Mitchell ; or if the Astronomer Royal and Dean Peacock 
would be capable of drawing out the mathematical qualities 
of tlie candidates for honours, after their long secession 
from the discipline of the class, so well as Johnson and 
Donkin. If we are to have an University — prope adsit 
dies faustu felixque ! — we must also have men, not merely of 
learning, but of academical routine to conduct its duties; 
aij^l the status of our educational staff must be advanced by 
the arnalgiiTriation of men of eminence and dignity into that 
body — nfen of suflicient weight and prominence to establish 
the })rivilegcs, and assert the social position, of their bre- 
thren, the liigher officers of the tutorial order. But still, 
differing from Mr. Cameron so far,* and believing that in 
order to the complete effectiveness of Indian Universities, 
much more is wanted than “ a large additional grant made 
to the sum now devoted to public instruction,^’ vve feel that 
]xe lias illustrated liis main positions with a knowledge and 
a skill in argument which is perfectly irresistible. 

We sluiil not tarry over Mr. Cameron’s defence of the 
Legislative Mfunber of Council and the Iiulian Law^-Cora- 
inissioii, against the objectir IS of Lord Ellenborough and Mr. 
Ainos. It is, to our mind, complete ; and we trust it 
will commend itself to the Mis(^>m of the British Parlia- 
ment, if it be the ease, as Mr. Cameron is afraid, that the 
Court of Directors have been accustomed fo think of the 
Law Commission only with the intention of procuring its 
abolition.’’ 

Our business lies more in tlie way of native education 
and official employment. And in respect to these topics, we 
will quote Mr. Cameron’s Charge against the East India 
Company ; — 

>> “ That chargejV he says, ** admiU in ibem all the merit belonging to 
prudent. and well-disposed administrators of the system established be- 
fore the year 1843 (J838? ), and is founded entirely upon their appa- 
rent uiiwilUiJi^ness to adopt a system more in accordance with the 
higher position which they were then invited by Parliament to assume. 
1 do not accuse them of wanting any of the good qualities which w e 
may expect from riders placed in ordinary circumstances, but only of 
wanting the loftier and Aiore heroic attributes which wiAild ^ave 
enabled them to comprehend the illustrious part assigned to them in 
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the history of our country— I may say in Ihe history of mankind — and 
to have raised themselves, not without aelf-sacrilice, to the height and 
dignity of the occasion. » 

‘‘ The statute of 1833 made the natives of India eligible to all offices' 
under the Company. But during th^ twenty years which have since 
elapsed, not one qf the uative»has been appointed to any office except 
such as they were eligible to before the statute. It is not, however, of 
this omission that I should feel justified in complaining, if the Company 
bad shewn any disposition to make the natives fir, by the highest 
European education, for admission to their covenanted service. Their 
disposition, ns far as it can be devised, is of the opposite kind. 

When four students were sent to Loudon frogi the Mcciicai College 
of Calcutta, under the sanction of Lord Hardinge in (’ouncil, to corn- 
plele their professional education, the Court of Directors expressed 
their dissatisfaction ; and when a plan for establishing an university in 
Calcutta, which had been prepared by the Council of Education, m as 
recommended to their adoption by Lord Hardinge in Council, they 
answered that the project was premature.’* 

Discouraged by these expressions, ami ‘ with one band up»>n ilie 
lever of legislation, and the other upon the lever of pnl>lic inslnicuon,** 
“it was both natural, and quite within my line of duty,” says M r. 
Cameron, “ that 1 should endeavour to frame to myself a distinct 
notion of the social and political condition into which it should be our 
object to bring our Indian Empire, by the combined forcc.s of legislutioii 
and public instruction; the rather, that Lord Hardinge had, at the 
ptM’iod I speak of, broken, beyond nil possibility of reeo\erv, the poacr 
of the last and most formidable rival that had ol>8tructc(l tlu* Bntj.vli 
rule, and consequently Ibc progress of cMviii/.n ion in India.” ^ 

With these objects in de.sign, Mr. Caintn-on lias brought 
his accurate historical information very conclusively to bear ; 
and by the precedents of former ag;cs, has ‘^rough-hewed’’ a 
plan worthy of the greatest of European nations in regard 
to the greatest of Asiatic dependencies.’’ 

In addition to confuting <i)lie opinions of Lord Ellcnborough 
on the inexpediency of a Legal Member of Council, and a 
Law Commission, Mr. Cameron has been very hard upon the 
Ex-Governor-Goueral\s recent evidence before the Commit- ^ 
tee of the House of Commons. It may be recollected that 
his Lordship then forewarned the Legislature of “new* dan- 
gers opening upon us” from the sirong desire manifested to 
educate the nation, adducing in evidence what we feel pe^r- 
suaded that playful and facetious old Dwarkanath Tagore 
must have given him the benefit of rather \n jest than 
earnest, that were those whose desire it is to ex tcnc^^ know- 
ledge in our Indian possessions to succeed to the utmost limit 
of their desires, we should not remain in the country three 
weeks !” This judgment, which struck Lord Ellenborough 
as perfectly true, and iu^preased his timidity of elevating our 
Asittic ^subjects to covenanted ofliceS, and the civil service, 
a time when the press, and increasing railways and 
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co-operate/^ is the matter wdiich Mr. Cameron undertakes 
,to (leiiTonstrate the incorrectness of, from the precedents of 
history. 

His first example is drawn frtHU the graphic and lumi- 
pJif?e of llobertson, on the policy of Alexander the Great 
in his Asiatic conquests. The historian's narrative is acces- 
sible to all — we may dispense with detail. The organization 
of the battalions ; the conqueror's repose upon the affections 
of the subdued peqplc, as his best security ; and therefore, tlie 
abolition of distinctions between victors and vanquished, and 
their incorporation into one people by the bond of similar 
laws, manners, institutions and discipline; the encourage- 
ments afibi’ded to the Persian nobility to acquire the Grecian 
language ; tlie intermarriages of their daughters with the 
leaders of the victorious strangers ; and the remarkable soli- 
dity of a syste m which to all appearance might have endured 
for ages, but for the untimely death of its great designer, 
are discriminaielv commended as not entirely in point for 
present application, in the following just and apposite re- 
marks : — 

“ 'I'ho policy of Alexaiuler was, as every body knows, eminently sne- 
; but in looking at an historical example with the view* of draw- 
ing IVtnii it instructioti for onr own practical guidnuce, it is quite esssen- 
tiai to Ixrar in mind the diiTcrcnc<‘ <>f the circ'imstanccs. 

I'he distinct, ions between -he Macedonians and Persians of •Alexan- 
der’s day wore few an<l iriHing compared wi h those which separate the 
Hrilisli race from the nations wbicn now inhabit liic pcwjirisula of India. 
The diHtiiictiona Ijetween these latter arc, besides, so deeply rooted in 
the Icc'lings of each people, that euch ni; ainalgamat ion as Alexander 
conuMupluted would not he an object of desire to either of them. 
Alexander himself would assuredly have perceived thfit to attempt such 
HU RmHl!»amation would not have conduced to the great and beneficent 
object he had in view. 

' “ Hut even if the two cases had been less dissimilar, I should not my- 

self have recommended imitation in this particular/’ 

“ i'^xperience acquired since iho time of the. Macedonian conquests 
has, 1 think, shewn that the diversity of races, except in so far as it en- 
genders hatred and desire of war and rapine, is a signal advantage tp 
the progress of mankind 

What we ought to copy, then, from the great Macedonian king, is 
ni)t the particulat^measures by which be projrosrd to make bis Greeks 
and Persians coherent parts of one united Kmpire, but the generous, 
philanthropic spirit, the imperial equity, with which he divided his 
favour and his proiection between them; so copying them, w^e may 
expect to create that feeling in the governed which corresponds to 
imperial equity in the governors, — imperial feeling it might be called 
simply, as holding nations together under one. head, in analogy tf^he 
phrase nationai feeling, for that to which a single nation owes its 
co&esion.*' 
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Tiie other example — the ^^only other/’ says Mr. Came- 
ron, ^"analogous to our Indian dominioa/’ is not encumber- 
ed with these discrepancies and points of divergence. It is. 
of course adduced from the history of Borne under the 
Emperors, and , the authority— except when Mr. Cameron 
very accurately appeals to the original source — is the equal- 
ly well turned over, and more polished and picturesque page 
of Gibbon. The superstructure of the later Roman Govern- 
ment, every body knows, was pillaj’ed on the foundations 
of wisdom, justice, and beneficence. The subdued people 
enjoyed, with the faith of their fathers, the splendour of 
dominion in community with their illustrious conquerors. 
The road to fortune and promotion was opened equally to 
all, who, whether as Italians or as Provincials, bore the 
Roman name. The grandsons of the Gauls who had Ijc- 
sieged Julius Caesar in Alesia, commanded legions, 'governed 
provinces, and were admitted into the senate of Rome. Their 
ambition, instead of disturbing the tranquillity of the state, 
was inseparably connected with its safety and its greatness.’’ 
The Latin tongue was propagated, in whatever distant re- 
gion, might fall to the imperial sway. The ancient dialects 
of Italy and the West were thus almost annihilated. The 
germs of improvement were diligently fostered by educatioiy 
To the consular and patrician father from the Soutli- 
Westerii frontier >vas born an imperial son who would 
not have shamed the Scipios. Domestic pedee and union,” 
— obedience uniform, voluntary and permanent,” “ singu- 
lar and perfect coalition of all the members of the body cor- 
porate, were the results of^this sagacious and comprehensive 
policy. The few apparent exceptions to this universally 
acknowledged general fact are disposed of by Mr. Cameron 
in a manner at once scholarly and satisfactory, who then 
closes the illustration in aggregate with the following strong * 
but well considered words : — - 

Considering the immense number end the immense variety of the 
nations who constituted the Roman empire, the history of that emigre 
furnishes a body of experimental evidence in favour of giving a high 
Euglish education to oiir Indian subjects, and of opening to them a 
career of indefinite advancement in every line, more ample perhaps 
than can be adduced in favour of any other proposition in the art of 
Government.** 

With the ingenuity of an advocate he then introduces, on 
th^jautliority of Taci^us/a case of speciality — the case of the 
grandsons of those Gauls who had ‘besieged Julius Csejar 
in Alesia. 
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Most of us must be more or less familiar with that event- 
ful period— ^of little more than a yearns duration — which 
• was witness to the suicide of Nero, the slaughter of Galba, 
again the suicide of Otho, t^ie accession of Vitellius^ and the 
proclamation of Vespasian ; — a (Period whose records have 
.v,^been preserved to us on so grand a scale in the Histories^' 
of Tacitus. There can be but few who need be reminded of 
the defection of Csesiua ; the desertion of the Illyrican and 
Moesiati legions to the army of Vespasian ; the battles of 
Bedriacum and Gremonaj the vacillation of Hordeoneus 
Flaccus ; the menaces of the Batavi under their leader Civilis ; 
the demand that Vitellius resign the purple ; the attack on 
Sabinas, (who was the executive in that demand) in the Capi- 
tol to which he had retired, by the Vitellians ; and its con- 
flagratiop — ^'facinus post conditam urbem luctuosissimum 
fcedissimumque ; nullo externo hoste ; propitiis, si per mores 
licerct, Deis ; sedem Jovis Optimi Maximi, auspicato a 
majoribus, pignus imperii, conditam ; quam non Porsena 
dcclita urbe, ncque Galli capta, temerare potuisseht, furore 
Principum exsciiidi Sabinus, who escaped the flames, was 
dragged by the VitelHan soldiery to an ignominious massa- 
cre. The generals of Vespasian advanced to the citj^', now 
4;hc isolc remnant of the dominion of Vitellius. He arms 
the people and the slaves — attempts capitulation — but too 
late — Rome aliTady reeks with carnage — Vitellius is dragged 
from his covert — carried to the scene of his exposure of Sabi- 
nus^s mangled corpse, and bruised to death. The news soon 
reached the furthermost of the Provinces : — Civilis, who had 
onlj'' dissimulated attachment to4hc cause of V^espasian, with 
his Batavian cohorts and Gallic allies, wa% immediately in 
arras against the Empire. The legions bn the Rhine in 
» mutiny, their ' commander, Vocula, who had been preferred 
in place of Hordeoneus, escaped their vengeance in the dis- 
giiivse of a slave. There was a rumour that the Dacians and 
Sarmatians have driven the Moesian and Paunonian legions 
f»om their winter quarters. Incitements lorebeiiion now atv 
cumiilate ; the Druids harangue their subject Gauls, predict- 
•VI g the fall of the Empire as prefigured in the fall of the 
Capitol, — and Gauls and Batavians together revolt from the 
imperial yoke. The generals of the former people,, Classicus, 
Julius Tutor, and Julius Sabinus, with their armies, com- 
bine with Civilis and the Batavians ; — they advance to the 
Rhine — the legions will hold out no longer— -thej 8j]j;ear 
allegiance to Civilis pro imperio Qaltiurum, SabiittiB was 
saluted Caesar,. and, attacking the still faithful Sequaui with a 

8 11 
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Liugoii rabble, was totally routed, and after years of pain- 
ful concealment, captured and slain by the soldiers of 
Vespasian. 

We have judged it expediei^^ to refer somewhat more 
minutely than Mr. Camerdn to these stirring scenes, because 
the same amount of accurate historical information catinolr 
be presumed, in the majority of our readers, as in the Sena- 
tors *of the British Empire. The lesson which he draws 
from them we will deliver in his own language : — 

“ J hope, and I believe, that our country will never be afllictcd by 
civil discord, such as that which inflamed the imagination and stimulat- 
ed the ambition of the Gallic tribes in this ill-advUed movement against 
the Roman empire. But should such calamities ever fall upon us, 
the narrative of Tacitus — if we substitiite Alfghana and Seikhs for the 
German and Batavian ; Mahrattas, Rajpoots, Moguls and Rataiis, Ivr 
the Gallic nations; and for Druids, Hindoo and Mahomedan. prophets 
and fanatics — would read like a very probable account of what might 
ensue in our Asiatic dominions. 

“ The victory which turned the tide in favour of Rome was, w'e may 
observe, a •victory gained, not by Romans, but by Romanised Gauls. 
The effect of it was that more moderate counsels began to prevail. 
The Remi were the tribe who took the lead in this pacifle movement. 
They invited all the Gallic states to send envoys, w ho might consult 
in common whether they should declare for independence or for peace. 
Roman legions were approaching from Italy, from Britain, and Irom 
Spain, when the congress of the Gallic state.s met at the capital cfity o1 
the Remi (the modern Hheims) to debate the aU-important question, 
whether they should remain in the well-ordered condition of a Roman 
province, or grasp at the distracted independence and insecure gran- 
deur of a Gallic empire." 

Mr. Cameron bids his audience bear in mind, when they 
read the historian's account of the discussion, in his very 
brief epitome the speeches of Tullius Valentinus and 
Julius Auspex, and of its results, that 'Hhe leaders of the 
Gauls had been emancipated from the Druidical siipcrsti- . 
tions, and imbued with Roman letters and philosophy and 
that a senatus-consultum of the Emperor Claudius, differing 
in no respect theoretically from the STth section of the British 
atatnte for the government of India, which provides that 
native of the said territories, nor any natural born sub- 
ject of Her Majesty resident therein, shall, by reason only 
of his religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them, be disabled from holding any place, office, or employ- 
ment under the said Company, opened all public employ- 
ments to the Provincials equally with the Romans theru- 
sel^s. ^ Valentinus wotitld have the Gauls join in the re- 
volt of Civilis and Classicus; — but Jbe milder counsels , of 
Auspex and the Remi prevailed with all except the Lingons 
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and the Treyiri ; — for — says the historian,—" deterruit pie- 
rosquc provinciarum semulatio : ^ quod hello caput ? undo 
♦jus auspiciumque peteretur? quam, si cuncta provenissent, 
sedem impcrio legerent V JSTondum victoria/ jam discordia 
erat : aliis foederaj quibusdam opes viresqucj aut vetustatem 
4originis, per jurgia jactantibus. Tcedio futurorum, prce^ 
sentia placuere*^ 

Now”— aaks our author — ** if these Gallic chiefs had been strcb as 
ibeir grandfathers were when they besieged Julius Csesar, instead of 
of being in civilisatlop and philosophy on a level with the public men 
of Rome, would they have been so ready to follow the advice of Aus- 
pex while they applauded the apirit of Valentinus? Would the excite- 
ment produced in their rude and superstitious minds, by such stimulants 
as the furious harangues of Vaienttous, and the songs and prophecies 
of^the Druids, have been so easily allayed by telescopic speculations 
jr*to the uncertainties of the future? 

‘'And again, if the Roman government had treated the senatus-con- 
sulium of Claudius as a dead letter, had taken no steps and made no 
preparation for carrying it into effect, and had even refused such a 
complete Roman education to the Gauls as would have fitted them for 
the enjoyment of its privileges, what an irresistible topic would this 
have been in the mouths of bards and orators ! 

“ Valentinus, we are told, said every thing that could be urged 
against large empires and against the Roman people. But if he 
could have said that the consequence of the Gauls submitting to be a 
part f)f the large empire established by the Roman people was that all 
the Ifigh offices in the Gallic states, all the offices which the Romans 
thought worth occupying themselves, and which would, under the 
proposed Gallic ^empire, beconoj the poruon of his hearers, were 
Withheld from them, apparently forever, by the jealousy or the avarice 
of tiuni masters ; if he cou.d h'‘ve said this, be would have described a 
present state of things which could hardly have seemed pleasing to n 
congress of Gauls even in comparison with the most low'erifig future. 

The w ise and liberal policy of the Romans had deprived him of this 
most effective topic, and had made the gox'ernmeut of foreigners in this 
respect as effective as that of natives- And accoraingly Cerealis, in 
the conciliatory screech made soon after to those Gallic states which 
• had been most active against Rome, was able to remind them of the 
advantages they would have sacrificed in these muinorable words ; — 

“ * Ipn plerumque legionibus nostris preeddetis, ipsi hw aliasque provincia/i 
regilia. Nihil separatum clausumve/ ” 

#lf ever a doubt has crossed our minds on tlu; expediency 
of admitting the natives of India to whatever office and dig- 
•Ility they may, in due time qualify themselves to hold, and 
also of encouraging them so to qualify themselves by afford- 
ing them every possible facility of liberal education, we con- 
fess it to be entirely dispelled by this irrefutable argument. 
It is as clear as words can make it, that neither by statute, 
nor by policy, nor by the duties which we imperatively owe 
to the people whom wc^iold in fealty, have we the of 

a just pretence, for our past behaviour towai*ds them. Phsf 
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make them Christians^ argue some, — then prefer them to posts 
of responsibility. We should be found, we hope, as Reluc- 
tant as any to check any incitement whatsoever to the pro- 
gress of evangelization. But — ^did we not find them hea- 
then ? Were they not, before we came, in the exercise of all 
the high functions of government? Have we not set our-" 
hands to it, by solemn statute, that, the mental proficiency 
for cffficial employment in any department of the state being 
attained, neither creed, nor colour, nor any or every other ua- 
tional distinction, shall be a barrier to our Indian subjects^ 
exercise of any office or dignity in that imperial province in 
which they are not only constituents, but the indigenous 
population ? Beyond all, can we be justified, upon any pica 
of more immediate expediency whatsoever, for withholdi^ig 
any thing which in us lies which might enable the people 
of this magnificent province to assume the functions of which 
no less by our decrees than by their own birthright they 
may be the lawful tenants, when and wheresoever they arc 
capable of transacting them? I would debar, say some, 
Hindoos and Mahommedans from covenanted offices in India, 
on the same principle as you would debar Jews from seats 
in the British House of Commons. — A ready answer to this 
objection may be found in Sir Frederic Thesiger’s spaced' 
on the Jew Question, March 11th, 1853. The British Parlia- 
ment is, constitutionally, a Christian Parliament, it legis- 
lates for Christian men, and the sole object for the ex- 
clusion of the Jews from the legislature is self-defence — 
not in the low sense of defence against danger, liut in that 
of security against the violiition of a sacred prirudple.” In 
the other cases^that sacred principle’^ does not exist — it is 
positively disclaimed by statute law. It is no ‘‘ persecution” 
to exclude the Jews from Parliament — because perstjcu- 
tion is the infliction of some pain or disability unjustly, 
either as a penalty for religious opinions or for the purpose 
of inducing persons to abandon them ; and there is no 
guch object in the exclusion of the Jews from the Legisla- 
ture/^ But, by this very definition, exclusion of Hindoos and 
Mahommedans from the covenanted services is persecution pf 
the very rankest intolerance* In the reign of Charles II. 
there were but twelve Jews in England, Up to the 26th 
George II* they were aliens in England, and for how long 
after is not clearly traceable ; up to the present day they 
ar^ilierdy naturalized isubjccts of the Crown. Is there a 
siii^|#|^nt of resemblance bet ween*’ their position, and that 
of the Asiatics in India, either in respect .to their birlh- 
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righ(>, or to the fact that it is a Hindoo and Mahomniedan 
populs|tioLi to whom we administrate ? But this is not all. 

* What defence can be devised for the practical, though not 
the statutable regulation |Viat a native of India may be 
an ^//-covenanted Jtidge, or Magistrate, or Surgeon, but not 

' a covenanted one ? Can the consequence be wondered at, 
which Sir Bdward Ryan and Mr. Cameron brought clearly 
to the notice of the Court of Directors, that the prdlmise 
of the Charter is regarded by the natives of India as a 
inockc3ry^' ? And*if this continues, will it be any wonder if, 
instead of finding, as in the instance of Rome, that our 
Provincials remain attached to us as long as our empire 
lasts, we raise up Civiles and Valentini against us, and fend 
no one Auspex to espouse our cause ? 

“ I'hc }U)mftii8 deserve, it is true,” our author further argues, “to be 
taken as a model for people on whom Providence has cast the 
imperial i'uiiction, because they did not hesitate to mete out to the 
subject raccvS the same measure of proiectiuu and privilege which they 
enjoyed themselves. But morality, public and private, has made 
immense progress since the days of the empire; Christianity has 
brought nearer to perreetion its fruits of gentleness, purity and self- 
denial ; so ihut to be governed on British principles, if we can but 
raise ourselves to make this imperial equity one of them, would be a 
^ar more valuable boon to India than to be governed upon Roman 
principles can have ever been to any people of Europe, Asia or Africa.” 

What, thciq^is it to troreru on British principles ? Not to 
give the same political constitution every part of the em- 
pire; — that can be deiendeti neither by rcu-son nor upon pre- 
cedent. Not to push the limits of impenal equity bt^yond 
the higher constringencies of Christian toleration. Not to 
render all our subject people, irrespective of# their divergen- 
cies from the faith of the mother country, and of the fountain of 

• power, eligible' to all offices, rights, and dignities, at the scat 
of empire, as well in the provinces to which those subjects 
severally belong : — that was Roman policy — because, as Gib- 
bon writes, '^the various modes of worship which prevailed 
in the Roman world, were all cousideied by the peoplu, 
as equally true; by the philosophtr, as equally false; by 

#tjie magistrate^ as equally useful ” But British policy it 
can never be, because it is essentially unchristian, Mr. 
Cameron merely says that the natives of India do not at 
present desire” equ^ity with the people at the seat of em- 
pire, as that relates to public functions there, as well as in 
the provinces ; and perhaps they will not desire \t Jgr a 
lopg time.^^ We woula add that it never can be conceded 
to* them, except as converts to the Christian faith. No act 
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of a British Legislature has ever yet passed^ with the avow- 
ed object and design of opening its doors to the enemies of 
Christianity, and long may we be spared the jMjril of such a 
declaration. Suppose an Asiatic gentleman, still retaining 
the creed of his ancestry, ‘yet desirous of the protection of 
Christian laws, to settle on an estate in one of the coimticsk^ ' 
of England. We believe there to be nothing to interfere 
wdth*his enjoyment of every civil privilege of a home-born 
subject : — he might even be upon the Commission of the 
Peace, and thus invested there with an independent dignity 
from w^hich he is, practically, debarred in his native land. 
But the function of a legislator exacts for its proper execu- 
tion a compliance with the principles of the legislation ; and 
those, in England, are Christian, and can be conscientious ly 
entertained by Cliristians only. Mr. Cameron, then, seeins 
to us to put the matter taithout that point and promincnccj 
which it deserves, wdicu he, apparently with some degrcjc of 
doubt and caution, says, ^Hherc is nothing that 1 know 
unJesa it he religious belief, to prevent a native of India trom 
holding any olHce in England, or from becoming a member of 
of the British Parliament.^’ That the discpuiliti cation for 
the latter named olfice, — there needs no liesitation in saying 
so — and may it ever continue so to be. The first estii^e iw 
the realra’^ — (wc use the language of Sir Hobert Harry 
luglis) — 'Hs the Church — our first interest our religion; — 
and are those who call onr Lord an impostor to frame en- 
actments on blasphemy — those who believe the Gospel to 
be fables to make laws for Christians— those who disbelieve 
in a day of judgment to legislate by the side of Christian 
men V’ But for^thc very reason that this is a disqualilicatioii 
in England, it is not so in India, where the principles of le- 
gislation for the overwhelming majority lu’e contained in the , 
Shasters and the Hedaya. There is positively no ' argu- 
ment whatever, except that one derivable from the interests 
of the ruling Body, to exclude any sufficiently qualified 
Hindoo or Mahommedan from the exercise of any function 
attainable by a qualified Englishman. On the contrary, a 
very plausible case might be constructed, in of thep** 

superior eligibility, a proper intellectual and moral qualifica- 
tion being hrst established, to the whole civil, political, and 
military duties of the country, the superintendence and 
control alone being in the hands of Europeans. 

the natives of Itidia may be qualified by education 
for an}^* of those functions. which wou*id devolve upon officials 
admiiustcring according to their own religious constitution, 
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it se«ms absurd to deny. The principles of equity, as.re- 
ceivcd.among themselves, have been just as much adhered 
•to by heatheif administrators, and in Mahommedan commu- 
nities, as in the Christian ^tate. We know perfectly well 
that among the Parsecs of Bomba’y, and in ’the mercantile 
v^oniinunity of Calcutta, there arc numerous native gentle- 
men whose sense of commercial rectitude is in every respect 
as nice as that which prevails in the leading firms. In* the 
latest English letter of the valuable correspondent of the 

Friend of India, ^ we read that ‘Hhc Parsee gentleman, 
Pestonjee, who came home to urge his claim for the repay- 
ment of the money lent to the Nizam, in his examination 
before tlic Committee of the House of Commons, though 
^^pot speaking English with so much fluency as many other 
natives oj‘ India, and therefore hesitating somewhat in his 
replics,^^ yet did, in a ver)’^ difficult position, surrounded 
by men of great eminence who kept up a continual fire of 
cross-questions, manifest the most remarkable presence of 
min?, urging with great zeal and earnestness the wish so 
natural to the natives of India, of participating in its govern- 
ment, both legislative and cxecutive.^^ Mr. Cameron, on 
this point, delivers the following valuable testimony : — 

“ Tliat our (’ullegea arc now nurseries ol' men intellectually fit for all 
these (unctions — to impro\ e their own estates, and the con- 
(lition ot their ryojts, to utilise the vast stores of undiscovered facts con- 
tained in the soil, and to study tbt; peculiarilieo of Che Indian races, and 
direct ihcni, by elo4uent e:%h ort.sUor}, to virtue and happiness) — J am 
confident, from my oun personal experience as Presideui of the Council 
of l^ducatjon. That they an^ gradually becoming nursi^ries of men mor- 
rally fit, I am persuaded, by the reflecti<%i that where large numbers are 
ci>ncerned, intellectual improvement of the best ki^d brings with it a 
correspoiiding moral improvement. It has been so in Europe. In the 
middle ages, there, was fully a» much perjury and bribery, fraud and 
•violence, tyranny and oppression, in the nations now at the bead 
of civilization, as there are at this moment in India. Education has 
produced the change here, and will produce it there; but from the dif- 
lerence of circumstances, with incomparably greater rapidity. There is 
good evidence, moreover, that this moral improvement s already dis- 
cernible. Mr. Kerr, Principal of the Hooghly College, says, in hil 
lately published Review, of Public Instruction in I>a;gai : — 

# ‘ It may be asked, Are the educated natives more likely to prove 

honest men, and consequenUy more useful servants of the state* than 
the rest of their countrymen? I believe they are. The universal im- 
pression amongst themselves is, that they are ; and of this distinction 
they are not a little proud, At our colleges and schools, they ac- 
quire, to some extent, the habit of truthfulness. English principles 
are, to a certain extent, engrafted on their hearts, They acquire, also, 
a ta.ste for what is true and heautiiul in speculation, which, fjr as 
it goes, is favourable to upright and honourable conduct. It may also 
be observed, that it is becoming a point of honour, with those natives 
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M^ho Iiave received a g:ood education, to be more trutbful and trust- 
worthy than the uneducated classes. It would give them more pain to 
he detected in a falsehood, or in any dishonest practice^ A public feel- 
ing favourable to integrity is growing up among them. As yet the 
feeling may not be strong ; but even in its feeble state, it must be re- 
garded as a good sign, and as 6ne of tbe noblest fruits of the edui^ation 
they are receiving.’ — p. 195, ^ 

“ This is testimony of very high value : for Mr. Kerr has had ample 
expedience, as Principal of both the Hindoo College and tbe llooghly 
College, and he is a very impartial witness, as any one may see who 
chooses to read his book. 

Sir Erskine Perry has just returned from Bombay, where he has 
presided for many years over the education of the natives. On my 
mentioning to him the above-cited passage from Mr. Kerr’s book, 
he assured me that it entirely accords with his own experience at 
Bombay. He says, indeed, that he has no hesitation in giving still 
stronger evidence as to the moral improvement of the natives resuming 
from a good English education. 

“ Mr. Halliday, one of the .secretaries of the Government of India, 
lately arrived from Calcutta, has given me similar assurance.’’ 

To govern on British puinciplcs, then, is, first of all, to 
timulate and encourage, by all the weight of our position, 
our influence, our talents, and our learning, tlie good work 
which is, on the atnplest conceivable testimony, in course of 
development. It is, at the* same time that we create and 
foster the impression, that there is no road to advancement 
but by that more excellent way which we, in the way of Pro- 
vidence, arc the instruments for breaking up and levelling in 
the laud so far from the liomes of our fathers, to open the 
most assured passages to distinction unto all, without refer- 
ence to religion, place of birth, descent, colour, or any of 
them,'^ if they will but ear^i their title by our common birth- 
right to deserve and gain. It is by no means to obliterate 
all distinction between the European and the Asiatic officials 
of the territory. It is not, as Sir Edward Ryan and Mr. 
Cameron most judiciously put it in their address to the Court 
of Directors on behalf of Dr. Chuckerbutty, to introduce an 
unity between the .emoluments of Europeans and of Asia- 
tics : — ^ , 

We acknowledge that, however anxious we might have been to 
see him placed, in point of rank, honour, and social position, upoy r\ 
footing with your European medical officers, we should not have 
desired to see him receiving pecuniary emolument equal to theirs, if 
he bad not earned his testimonials by residence and study in Europe. 

** A native of India ought to he allowed to compete with Europeans 
for any office in India from which political considerations do not 
exdude him, and ought, When appointed, io be put upon an equal 
fooungVith a European holding a simiUrH>ffice. 

But then an important question arises, as to what really is equUity 
under such circumstances. 
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“ I’iie true principle, we tliink, is that a native gentleman in public 
employment in Calcutta should be paid, not as an English gentleman 
would be paid for executing the same office in Calcutta, but as an Eng- 
lish gentleman ^ould be paid for executing the same office in London. 

** The English gentleman in ^Calcutta has to toil in a climate ex- 
tremely oppressive to his spirits, and trufavourable 4o his health. He 
has to pass the best years of his life at a distance from his home, his 
triends, and relations ; and is almost certain to be obliged to retire from 
the service at a much earlier age than would be necessary if he^were 
diHcharging public functions in his own country. * 

It appears to us, then, that equality of pay for equal services to 
Europeans and native geuerally is nominal equality and real inequa- 
lity. And it is clearly for the interest of the native community itself 
that this real inequality should not exist; for, first, the native com- 
munity is wronged w'hen any functionary paid out of the resources of 
India is overpaid; and secondly, the fact that native agency can be 
eijujtahly remunerated by a smaller amount of salary than European 
ag<tncy, is a strong reason for preferring a native, except in so far as 
such preference may interfere with the higher considerations which we 
must now advert to. 

** I'he permanent connexion of England and India we consider an 
object of the last importance to both countries, and it is obviously 
desirTiiile, with a view to that connexion, that English gentlemen 
should be sent out to perform public duties in India, even though such 
agency must always be considerably more expensive than the employ- 
ment of natives educated in their own country. Now it appears to 
us clearly desirable, in the same manner and for the same great end, that 
y^niiij^ native gentlemen should come over to be educated in England. 

Irit be so, then, considering all the difficulties and prejudices which 
they have to overcome for that j>».irpose, i« is expedient that higher 
emoluments sbouhl be i<lTered to them than are obtainable by such of 
their countrymen who have not ventured to ^^eek an English education 
in England,* just as it is expe<K.;iit that higher emoluments should he 
otl'ered to induce young English gentlemen to devote themselves to the 
service of India. 

In this manner it seems to us, thA out of the peculiar relation in 
which England and India stand to each other, then# arises a sound 
rule f<)r the guidance of that discretion w ith which Parliament has in- 
vested you, upon occasion of declaring the natives of India eligible to all 
"those offices in their owm country from w'hich they have hitherto been 
excluded. A rule restricting the number of naiives to be admitted 
under the 87tb section of the Charter Act, within limits, at first ex- 
tremely narrow, but gradually expanding with the gradual advances of 
the natives in knowledge and in civilisation, it in itseo so desirable,, 
that you would have been justified in laying one down arbitrarily, 
liut here a rule of the very sort which is desirable for regulating the 
franaition from the old to the ntw system presents itself, springing 
naturally out of the principles of distributive justice, as applied to 
European and native functiomiries in India. 

“It certainly cannot be said that the rule thus presenting itself 
would err in the way of too great laxity. For under it, the present 
candidate would probably be the sole instance of a native admitted 
(supposing that you do admit him) to the benefit of tbe 87tb sqptiqi^ of 
thcEbarter Act during thelfhole twenty years for which that Act con- 
lers*the Government of India upon you.” 

3 I 
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The principle seems a sound one — the single objection 
arising in our mind being that it might have a tendency to 
exalt the aristocracy of wealth rather than the aristocracy* 
of intellect. National prejudice dwindling under the halcyon 
influence of cultivated manners and refined sensibilities^ it is 
by no means improbable that in the course of years it may-- 
become a favourite object of the opulent native gentry to 
cduchte a son in Europe with a view to his eligibility to the 
emolument, as well as the dignity of his European associates 
in the official employment to which he naay be designated. 
To open the same advantages and ulterior prospects to emi- 
nent parts in humbler life might be a motive with philaa- 
thropists to endow, and attach to our Schools of Arts and 
Medicine, a small number of travelling fellowships, torbe 
held by natives of India in Europe, during the period of their 
residence prior to graduating in the faculties. We can ima- 
gine no more generous or patriotic appropriation of tlic re- 
serves which will by and by accumulate in the hands of al- 
most every moderately endowed Hindoo family, wheif ' the 
idle and too often gross and sensual ceremonies on which 
their fortunes have been lavished up to this time shall, as 
the effect of a growing enlightenment, cease and terminate. 

It will be gathered from the last extract that Mr. Caipero#^ 
is a warm advocate of the English language and literature, 
as the vehicle of instruction in the Schools and Colleges of In- 
dia — not indeed that he is a thorough-going and undiscrirai- 
nating impugner of the capabilities of the languages of the 
soil — far from it— his views upon the value of the indigenous 
dialects, as instruments for the creatiou of a literature possess- 
ing original and national traits, are, as wc shall take occasion 
to shew, singularly just and well-considered. His great com- 
plaint against the Roman conquerors is, that they romanised. 
to the very limit of. their dominions, thereby destroying 
every national and peculiar faculty which was not Roman, 
and supplanting the promise of original genius that they 
might encourage the viler produce of servile imitation. The 
true principle, on the other hand, he discerns to be, that 
the unity of truth being preserved in knowledge, and the 
umity of good being preserved in action, we should foster 
ildth kiudly encouragement, and receive with ready wel- 
eoine, every variety of delightful product which the varie- 
iles of the human mind throughout the habitable world 
spontaneously engfender.^^ It is upon this principle that 
in enw of the five universities for tfie leanung of Europe of 
whkli he advocates the ultimate establishment in the hve 
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grea4; cities of our ludian dependencies^ he contemplates a 
liberaj encouragement of the territorial vernacular — viz. — 
Bengali in Calcutta, Hindi, or perhaps Hindustani, in Agra, 
Maratha at Bombay, Tamil at Madras, Singhalese at Colom* 
bo; — all — as he justly remarks — ^^scpartite, but cognate 
Janguages, bearing to each other nearly the same relation as 
the languages of Christendom bear to each other/^ In 
distinction to the worn-out and now nearly obsolete philolo- 
gical opinion, that the Sanskrit is “ the living and fostering 
parent*^ of all tli^se languages — the only parent to which 
they can look up for wholesome nourishment,^^* Mr. Came- 
ron adopts the better-sustained hypothesis that only the 
northern languages of India are the offspring of Sanskrit, 
as..the llomancsque languages of Europe are of Latin, while 
the numerous Sanskrit words which now enrich the vocabu- 
laries of Southern India, like the Latin words so abundant 
in the Teutonic speech of Europe, are mere additions made 
to pre-existing languages, by borrowing from that venerable 
8oui%e.^’ At the same time, then, that he quotes with mani- 
fest approbation the Reverend Krishna Mohana Banerjea’s 
practice, in composing treatises on literature and science in 
the Bengali, — to draw from the Sanscrit, if that can readi- 
ly bg done, without having recourse to far-fetched inven- 
tions,^^ he lays naked the error and perniciousness of the 
doctrine that a scientific treatise may be prepared in the 

Hindi, ‘Bengali, Muhratta, Quzerktf, Tamil, and Telegu’^ 
languages, with very trouble or chance of mistake, 

when once the work is put fitly into Sanskrit/^ The issue 
of such a method, it is manifest, ’#Jau merely be to create the 
same dearth of originality as resulted fro|p the old “ ro- 
manisiug'^ propensities, and thd absurdity as regards 
,the larger half of the above-named languages, of making 
Sanskrit the medium between it and English, is about as 
great as if Schlegel, preparing to translate Shakespeare into 
German, had begun by asking Scheller to make a Latin 
version of the plays for him. Mr. Cameron delivers, much 
more wisely and consistently, that to learn the lesson how 
call forth the various excellencies that may be hid in an 
aggregate of nations resembling each other much, yet also 
differing much from one another, we must look at the move- 
ment of those whose energies found a voice in the Ionic» 
Doric, ^olic and Attic dialects of ancient Greek ; and at the 
corresponding movements of the English, French, I t^ian, 

^ See Bkeicli of Ppcrttfcionn in the Benaros Sanskrit CoUogu, p. xxiii. 
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German/and Spanish people of our present Europe, all striv- 
ing independently and spontaneously, without any acknow- 
ledgfed head or general guidance/^ And therefere, anrl with « 
excellent reason, does our author fontend that English should 
be the language in which the highly-educated class of na- 
tives should be encouraged to communicate ; in which ho. 
proves, by two specimens, the one from the pen of Ram 
Mohtin Roy, the other by Professor Baneqea, that they 
are capable of making a wqnderful achievement. There is a 
passage in the former specimen, bearing so appositely upon the 
present subject of discussion, that we are induced to quote it. 

“ rhe establishment of anew Sanskrit school in Calcutta ovinri'^^s 
the laudable desire of Government to imprewe the natives of India 
by education, — a blessing for which they must ever be grateful ; and 
every well-wisher of the human race must be desirous that iTic 
efforts made to promote it should be guided by the most ^tilightened 
principles, so that the stream of intelligence may flow in the most usetol 
channels. 

“ When this seminary of learning was proposed, we understood that 
the Government of England had ordered a considerable sum an- 
nually devoted to the instruction of its Indian subjects. We were 
filled with sanguine hopes that this sum would be laid out in employing 
European gentlemen of talents and education to itisiruci ilie natives of 
India in mathematics, natural philosophy, chemistry, anatoaiy, and 
other useful sciences, which the natioms of Europe liavc carried ^ 
degree of perfection that has raised them above the inhabitants of other 
parts of the world. 

“ While wt looked forward with pleasing hope to the dawn of know- 
ledge thus promised to the rising generation, our hearts were liiled 
with mingled feelings of delight and gratitijde; vve already offered up 
thanks to Providence for inspirin'JC the most generous and enlightened 
nation of the West with the g|iirious ambition of planting in Asia tlic 
arts and sciences of modern Europe. 

“ We find that Ahe Government are establishing a Sanskrit school 
under Hindu pundits, to impart such knowledge as Is already current in 
India. This seminary (similar in character to those which existed in, 
Europe before the time of Lord Bacon) can only be expected to load 
the minds of youth with grammatical niceties and metapliyaicai 
distinctions of little or no practical uie to the possessors or to so- 
ciety, The pupils will there acquire what was known two thousand 
years ago, with the addition of vain and empty subtleties since {pro- 
duced by speculative men, such as is already commofily taught in ail 
parts of India. 

The Sanskrit language, so difficult that almost % lifetime is ucci^kS^ 
aary for its acquisition, is well known to have been for years a lamenta' 
ble cheek on the diffusion of knowledge; and the learning conccaicd 
umdeif^tl^ie almost impervious veil is far from sufficient to reward the 
i of acquiring it/* 

% will be evident frofc a previous paper on Education in 
Bengal, that do not concur in aU’the sentiments set forth 
by In places where English has become 
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tlicJanguage of current conversation, we arc of opinion, that 
the qultivation of Sanskrit — (and of Arabic too, we may say, 
among the Mahommedan students) — supplies a mental disci- 
pline corresponding with tjiat supplied by the ancient classics 
in our European Schools. And though it may be very true 
^ that (as Mr. Macauley MTites in a most able and highly in- 
teresting minute, more than usually replete with his remark- 
able power of illustration and pungent rhetoric, noW first 
printed by Mr. Cameron,) ** no orientalist^^ has ever been 
heard by him 4o maintain that the Arabic and Sanskrit 
poetry could be compared to that of tlie great European 
nations,’^ nevertheless, in the inaccessibility to our native 
students of the models of the ages of Pericles and Augustus 
-^r-(thc English elqment is foreign to the present consider- 
ation ; — for, for the vert/ highest order of education, we 
vmnt the disciplinal instrument of an exact and richly in- 
flected language) — we believe there are in the Arabic, and 
we know there arc in the Sanskrit, numerous poems of a high 
ord^r of merit. Wc would never instigate the institution, or 
even the preservation, of a College to be dedicated to all 
future time to cither of these languages only ; but still wc 
recognize in them, and not, as Mr. Macauley seems to do, 
»in Ijie languages of the West, the sources of refinement to 
the vernacular languages of the country, and for enriching 
t]iC!se with the terms of science, and so “ rendering them, 
by degrees, fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the 
great mass of the population.^' To adept Mr. Macauley 's 
idea would be, it seems to us, to make every scientific 
treatise for the people of IndlR an ungainly hybrid. As 
Dr. Sprenger has very well stdd, ‘^to l^lieve that such 
licterogeneous stu£' can be assmiilated, if it be imported 
wholesale, is as absurd ns to believe that a wooden leg will 
grow* to a stump." Mr. Cameron’s nu.s\^ er to this gentle- 
man's three propositions" do not appear to us to be con- 
ceived in his usually happy vein. The question raised 
was not whether English and Hindustani should he 
taught in the future university of Agra, but whether, in the 
, application oC Hindustani to* the construction of scientific 
treatise^, it shall be enriched by opening its natural resources, 
or from an exoteric element. Now though it is very true 
that the Hindustani is no genuine Indian language, nor 
even a member of the Indo-Germanic family," but a hybrid 
dialect, begotten by a Semitic intruder upon onp qf the 
daughters of the Indo-Germanic Sanskrit," yet it should be 
recollected that this was an accident of circumstances, and 
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was . not of design. The Mahommedan conquerors intro- 
duced as much of the Semitic element as they could — to in- 
digeifize their mother tongue was impossible — still the tndo- < 
Germanic is^ philologically spealyiig^ the exoteric element 
in Hindustani — the nearer* the vast Mohammedan popula- 
tion who principally employ it can bring it to the gcnuinQn 
Seinitic stock, the more perfect it will be, not only in their 
eyes, •but absolutely. And therefore, and as the stock from 
which the scientific nomenclature of the languages of the 
nations beyond the Indus may be hereafter enriched, we ad- 
uncate that for its expression the resources of the Arabic be 
investigated. We can safely say, too, that there is often 
as great a difficulty in putting English into Nagree as into 
Arabic character— our own name occurs to us in a moiiicut, 
which, though no dissonance to English ears, is barbaric iu 
an oriental dress ; — and as to saying that '^if it is really im- 
possible to write English in Arabic characters, the legitimate 
consequence is that Arabic characters must be disused, and 
some other substituted,^^ it might be quite as reasonabl^j iu 
our opinion, alleged that Arabic itself, and every thing 
drawn from it, must be disused, and something else substi- 
tuted; — and, if the substitute is to be the alphabets of the 
West, why we say sincerely that, having seen some mous>ter% 
in our day, we never saw other such a monster as Arabic 
in English letters. Still after all, Mr. Camerqn^s main posi- 
tion is the right one, — that English is the language which, 
while it binds together the Indian races, will also bind them 
to Great Britain ; and English contains also such master- 
pieces in the several kinds ijf composition, and such a fund 
of useful and <^rnament^ knowledge, that the two rival 
languages, Sanskrit and ^Arabic, musUsltew transcendent 
claims of some other kind, before Parliament can be induced , 
to give them the preference. Nor could Parliament have failed 
to perceive, if it had undertaken to decide the question in 
1883, that to give the natives a complete English education 
was the surest way of putting them in real and practical por- 
session of the privilege of eligibility to all offices in their own 
country, which it was conferring upon them t by law in thf^ « 
87th section of the statute.^^ ^ 

As to the present results of English education, as appar- 
dat in the masses, we are sorry that we cannot give a very 
a^isfactory account. The educated natives succeed better 
in soho^tic essays thaff in the English of every day life, 
tn editing this Magazine for several years past, wc have hud 
various ooci^ons of observing the generic blegiishes of their 
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styUi, and, we trust, in some few instances, of tendering the 
word in season. With considerable taste, and appreciation 
of onr very highest forms of diction, they run, in their ori- 
ginal brochures, into a turgid licence of phraseology, or else 
into a prim and unidiomafic explicitness. They are verbose, 
^nd parenthetical, and appear, even after much practice, to 
gain but little mastery of the terse and nervous energy of our 
speech. We do not venture to assign a reason for it, it may 
be from the denial of university honours to them, or it may 
be that the apparent intention of confining them to the 
uncovenanted services has driven them to abandon their lit^- 
^•ary pursuits ; — but certainly, with very, very rare excep- 
tions, as far as our own experience goes, the class of students 
foim the Hindoo and Hooghly Colleges, of Mr. Cameron^s 
day, do not now possess so large a stock of good English, 
good sefiso, and forcible argument as once existed in the 
person of the llajah Ram Mohnn Roy. 

In regard to the disputed |uestion of religious educa- 
tion^" though not absolutely at one with Mr. Cameron, we 
still acknowledge the general defensibility of the positions 
which he assumes. It is uudonbtcclly true that " a govern- 
ment of Christians, undertaking to rule a multitude of na- 
professing the Hindoo, Boodhist, and Mahommedan 
creeds, is strictly bound, as between its subjects and itself, 
not to assume the truth or falsehood of any religion." It is 
true IhaT; ^^ithannot teach Christianity iu its own Colleges, 
as pari of its general sg^^t,em of imperial instruction. It is 
also true that it cannot countenance an <*nfofrced attendance 
on instruction in proof of the tlmth of Christianity. Never- 
theless it is quite eligible to it \ permit tlje accessibility of 
such instruction, witliin the wallsVf its own Colleges, where 
there is a disposition to receive it ; and also to countenance 
comifmnication of that instruction, to willing recipients, by 
men whose position in the Church would be the best security 
for its soundness and perhaps its popularity. We have already 
(Repressed our feelings upon this subject, isx a previous artiqjie 
ou Education in Bengal, and need not "'epeat them at any 
greater length here. 

Every one who has for any length of time taken an in- 
terest in native improvement, will be aware that in June, 
1845, Mr, Cameron prefixed, at Principal Kerris request, 
to that gentleman's edition of the " Novum Organon, an ex- 
ceedingly happy discourse to the students under the i^per- 
intendence of the Council of Education. We have to do 
With only one^ passage of this. It is the following 
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“ Wbat this Anglo-Indian nation is destined to create in English, or in 
its own vernacular languages, whether it will produce any thing at once 
new and important in literature and -philosophy, in jurisprudence, and 
social Science, — these are questions which 1 cannot pretefid to answer,” 

Mr. Cameron, after intimating to liia interesting audience 
that though he cannot ansivhr those questions, he cannot re- 
frain from meditating upon them, quotes the remarkable pass- 
age from Arnold’s lectures on Modern History, in which it is 
suggested that the history of modern times seems to indicate 
that we are in the last stage of human advancement ; — that 
the fulness of time is approaching, and that there will be 
no fainre history, with characteristics distinguisliable from 
the present. The highly elaborated and long-enduring sys- 
tems of Greece and Home are now, in as far as they were 
meet and right, wedded with ^^the perfection of moral and 
spiritual truth.” A succession of races have recci’ cd, and 
assimilated these elements of truth, and have invested them 
with their own peculiar characters. But races so gifted are 
few iu num])er, and at laSt become extinct altogether. 

Now,” says I)r. Arnold, looking anxiously round the 
world for any new races which may receive tlic seed (so to 
speak) of our present history into a kindly yet vigorous soil, 
and may reproduce it, the same and yet new, for a future 
period, we know not where such are to be found. Some hp-' 
pear exhausted, others incapable, and yet the surhicc of the 
globe is thrown open to us.” 

f may he mistaken (said Mr. Cameron, in reference to 
tlie foregoing extract) but I am impressed loith the heiiej 
that the races which occupy British India are neither ex- 
hausied nor incapable*^ ^ 

He discusses ttiis opiniq?^ in his Address to Parliament, 
in an argument which, though to all it may not be convinc- 
ing, yet we must acknowledge to be conceived iu an emi- 
nently philosophical spirit ; and which we deem of sufficient 
importance to transfer entire to our pages, as supplementary 
to an address which has for several years, among the edu- 
cilted classes of India, been estimated at its proper value. * 

** The early literature of the Hindoos shows decisively that there was 
formerly no want of capacity in some of the Indian races. • 

“ But when I ventured, notwithstauding Dr. Arnold’s authority, to 
fitpress my opinion that the races which occupy British India are nei- 
ilipir exhausted nor incapable, 1 ought to have given my reasons for the 
Ihfmer, as well as for the latter opinion. Want of leisure fbr investi- 
filtion and reflecTiou obliged me to content myself with an appeal to 
%e b^irajry fame, acquired by Hindoo writers in remote ages. But 1 
have since rejected maturely on the subject, 'and am satisBed that there 
^ is no evidence of such exhaustion in the Indian races as should prevent 
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the *ort of reproduction that Dr. Arnold was thinking; of. I now, therefore, 
say a|:ait), as I said eight years ago, ‘ I am much disposed to believe that 
# there is in th^ people who inhabit this great peninsula, sufficient force 
of character, and suilicient difference from the Europ.ean races, to make 
it proliable that great changc^will be wrought in the elements which 
the Indian subjects of Great Britain are now receiving under her in* 
^struction, and that what is old in itself, when exhibited in them, will 
seem to become new'. And I think I can fortify my opinion in such 
a manner that no one, who would have assented to it, if I had been 
.speaking of the generations in which the Sanskrit literature floflrished, 
need shrink from admitting that opinion to be true of their descendants, 
because they have l^ng ceased to produce any thing at all comparable 
to that manifestation of intellectual and imaginative power. 

^ The ground of my conviction is, that the only supposed cases of ex- 
*hnu8tion are those of the Greek and Homan races under the empire, 
and that w.e can show' regarding the latter, that their exhaustion, such 
ns it was, did not prevent them from exhibiting to the modern world the 
stores which they had preserve 1 from the ruin of the ancient, in new 
aspects aftd new combinations of extraordinary splendour and variety. 

“ The exhaustion of the Greeks is thus described by Gibbon in bis 
53rd Chapter: — a 

* 'rhey held in their lifeless hnndl the riches of their fathers without 
inl?!Sl*iiing the spirit w hich had created and improved that sacred pa- 
trimony : they read, they praised, they compiled, but their languid 
souls seemed alike incapable of thought and action. In the revolution 
of ton centuries not a single discovery w'as made to exalt the dignity or 
promote the happiness of mankind. Not a single idea has been added 
^to the speculative systems of antiquity, and a succession of patient dis- 
ciples became in their turn the dogmatic teachers at the next servile 
generation. Not a single composition of history, philosophy, or lite- 
rature, hits heer^i^aved fr(rn jhl.vioa by the intn>;sic beauties of style 
or sentiment, of<irigiiial frincy, or even of successful imitation.* 

in tins condition the Greeks remained till their subjugation by 
the Turks, an event which crushed whatever energy may have been 
latent in them for several ceuturieo. though, we may hope, not for 
ever. \ 

The subjugation of the Latin ha^ of the Ik>man world by the 
warlike races who invaded it from tw north, had a very different 
effect It produced, after a long and dreary interval, those masterpieces 
of ark and, that wonderful scientific development on which the fore- 
most nations on the earth now' justly pride themselves. And it is 
most important to (ho present argument to remark that the revival 
of letters commenced in that part of the former llomnu Empire which 
veeived the smallest infusion of foreign elcmenU, iii which the popula- 
tion was moat thoroughly Roman, and in ^^hich the language emploj^ed 
to express the new forms of thought was very little else than traus- 
sfigured Latin. • 

“If we could only appeal to Germany, where nearly every thing 
Roman was swept away with the legion^ of Quiniilius Varus; or to 
Britain, although the Romans left deep traces in Britain; or even 
to Gaul, althoiigh there the Romans left stiU deeper traces ; the new 
Teutomc element might bo held to account sufficiently for the new 
products which, after a long interval, followed its introduction. ^ 

« “ But while these wer^ still latent in their seeds, or dispfayea only 
iA the gay but idle efEoresceuce of the troubadour minstrelsy, Italian 
literature hacT’ sprung up in amassing vigour and luxuriance, and 

3 R 
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demonstrated for us that the people of Italy, who had seemed, like 
the Byzantine Greeks, to have become unlit for any thing nobler than 
reading, praising, and compiling, were in truth still teeming with 
original genius. This genius, which, so long as it used'*oniy the clas- 
sical medium, could do no more than scivvilely copy the great classics; 
yet failed not, when it threw itseilf into new vernacular forms, to delight 
and to astonish the world. 

“ The soil was exhausted as regards classical seed, but full of pro- 
ductive^vigour as .mjfffU'i the new vernacular seed; as a held worn out 
by incessant liarv #»^ A wheat is still found capable of sending up luxu- 
riant cro ps 0 f e. 

“ We cannot, indeed, assert with confidence that no part of the new 
mental vigour displayed in Italy was produced by the infusion of 
Lombard or Ostrogothic blood. But since the nations which received 
a much larger infusion of new blood than the Italians, awakened from 
their torpor, not earlier, but much later, we have sullicient ground to 
conclude that the Roman element, which bore in Italy so much largi^r 
a proportion than elsewhere to the barbarian, had not become incapable 
of sending forth vigorous shoots when a stimulus was applied to it 
w holly diilerent to that to which it had grown iJisensible. 

“ Now thus it may be too, and|thus it probably is, with the people 
of India. I can* see nothing in t; e history of the human race, or in 
the known laws of the human mind, that should forbid us to cy;'‘jct; 
Iroiu the inhabitants of that vast region (barren as they have become 
of works after the Sanskrit type) a fertility corresponding in novelty 
and copiousness to the novelty and the exciting nature of thccircum* 
st.-inces which now surround them. 

“ A highly organized race, a language capalile with due culture of 
expressing all that is graceful and lofty in human Ihouglit, logcQier 
With free access to works of the highest art expressed in another 
language, and embodying forms of thought such as to suirgcst to the 
new candidates for fame, the ambition of producing, not servile copies, 
lull corresponding inainfeslations of a new and djlVerent energy ; 
these seem to me to be conditions Of a new intellectual devidopmcmt. 
And w'licn the.se co-exist, I am po believer in (lie doctrine that ex- 
hiiuahon oi the race can make ih* ,r combination abortive." 

r) 0 youd all doubt or question there seems to be con.sistciicy 
ill 1]ie liuc of reasoning pursued : — and if such be the rcsult.s, 
prospective evl^ in the distant future, from the advance of 
.sound learning in our Eastern dominions, what a noble mis- 
sion have tli%^^creet among our Principals and Professors 
of Colleges before them, and how culpable will it be to 
persevere in the system of ill-as.sorted claptrap which we 
have taken occasion to expose in our article on' Education in' 
Eeqgab the certain tendency of which must be to incapaci- 
the scribes therein instructed for bringing forth out of 
treasure things new and old. 

I, 'WJt has not bc(yi Mr. Cameron^s plan to go into any. great 
OK the Law Commission, his object having been, lific 
our own, forward in as distinct terms as possible, 

, that duty to India consists in the prepara- 
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the Df'cive.s, by the diflusiou of sound learning and 
cnlightcnmmt, for occupation of the honours and dig- 
• nitics of ( iVimi in their o\fn land. He is no headstrong and 
inipcrtinoable man ot* one idea. More tliah twenty vears 
i ago he wrote, “ my anxiety for the tmprovement of the natives 
: «f India docs not blind me to the marked distinctions which 

: cxi4 l)etwcen them in their present moral condition and their 

I hiiropcau governors, and his estimate is still the same of 
i that vastly more multitudinous body of the people into 
\ whose minds only* oriental morality lias been instilled. 
i am not at all surc,’^ he confesses, ^^that we have not gone 
I i.oo far in the official crajiloyment of natives without prepar- 
I ing them .by European traiuing.^^ lint the consummation 
;■ which lie desires is to see judges of all grades, indiscrimi- 
j nat(4y native and European, who, after liberal preparation 
‘ in the Schools of England or of India, shall have devoted 
I th(? best years of their lives to jJicir profession, administer- 
iiig. iu association with a sclecf portion of the public, the 
thra civil codes which it is the Law Commission's ob- 
ject to digest and record — the Hindoo, — the Mohammedan, 
— and the Le.v Lon, for every man neither Hindoo nor 
Mohammedan — and the common penal code of the whole 
•rnjire. These judicial ofliecrs arc, according to the scheme 
of the Corn mission, to he sa])r riutended by one great court of 
a]>pcal aj cach^oCtlie ])resid(mcies — to bo composed of judges 
ohthe Supreme and Sndder Courts sli at present constituted. 

Many years of intimate familiarity with the educated 
natives of India of almost every grade of society convince ns 
that tliere is no such ingrained obliquity lu ther race as 
some would have the world to^clieve; l^iit that on the 
contrary, there are already noticeable tokeVis that eligibili- 

• ty to honour itnd responsibility, as the meed ^f duo acquire- 
ment,’ wotild most certainly incite them tOi|iohlcr efforts, 
and higher elevation of character. No peop%)U the earth 
arc more keenly sensible of the sacredness of a trust. This 
ofir Missionaries have found out, having practicany learncil ■ 
that the readiest way to secure i us ticc in tl.c litt|e ‘eommuni- 

• ties of which tliey are the Heads, is to commit thi 



This L^.x Loci Mr. Cameron deseribes ps “so iniicli of 
morality, sanctioned by authority, and systematized by the sagacity 
lisk* judges, chaucollors, and parliameuts, as can bo conveniently enforced, m 
Courts of Justice, together with such arbitrary rules, as for 
rate which regulates the diswibution of on intestate’s property, as are 
ililh'y to the rules of morality.’^ 
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juries composed from them, after evidence h^rd. Along, 
mi tolerably various and extensive practice of ff^endly iater- 
chaiige of offices with the educated Hindoo/ his brought ' 
X5onvictioa to bur mind that, omitting those exceptional 
ca^es which must be looked for in all communities, Chris- 
tians as well as pagan, confidence and discriminating kind, 
ness will invariably have its rew^ard in integrity and onse- 
q^uiousness. 

The people are entirely disposed for our imperial rule. 
The system of caste precludes all but a very fractional part 
of them from entertaining any fondness for, or even thought 
of Government ; and even those who do, could aspire to it 
only in a very limited sphere; and knowing }iow their 
fathers were, in their state of independence, in peril of tie 
perpetual raids of the petty potentates in their proximity, they 
would one and all of them, probably, in return for 'the assu- 
rance of imperial equity, chvose subserve wliitrc wisdom 

bears command.^' At leasf, as Mr. Cameron has properly 
said, not one of them desires to be the vassal of any oiher. 
And I believe that if every native of Indigi who could dream 
of aspiring to the sceptre of an Indian Emph’C were asked 
who next to himself he would consider most fit to exercise 
imperial power over the nations>fef the Peninsula, lie wsould 
answer 'Queen Victoria,^ if he knows that there is a Queen 
Victoria; if not, 'the East India Company.' 

But that they expect us to meto them imperial equity? is 
as natural as true. The feeling is less and less dissembled 
every year; the signs of the times cannot escape the least 
attentive observation; the aj^i’allest familiarity with the letter- 
ed class is enough to iudicg^vc a dissatisfaction at their disabi- 
lities, or rather the hindrances imposed on their advance- 
ment to those preferments to which they arc constitutionally 
eligible ; that they succumb to the ultimate authority of our 
codes and c^titutions, but see the justice of their exercis- 
ing functions in the polity with the same honorable distinc- 
i tjons, and independence of the lower tribunals, as their 
hitherto pnly more favoured brethren from the West, 
iU tb th ejjg lUical constitution under whiejb this imperij^J ,, 

maintained, Mr. Came- 
to think that the existing one is the most 
proi^ll^, a despotism " acting upon constitutional maxims, 

^ ;; constitutional habits, and therefore ruling, or at 

Mi^btendingAp rule, in the interests of the people.'^' 

tbnstitution he considers wholly unfit for the Indian 
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“ My ovrn opinioa is/' ho writes, “ that the 'best government for 
Indi^at least in her present condition, is a despotic government ; and 
Ihat^e inhabitants of that country, European as well as Asiatic, nhould 

* derive the asaffrance which they ought to possess against the abuse of 
the powers of governmeni, noj from any poliiical privileges exercised 
by themselves; but, first, from the fa<it that none*are admitted to the 
highest oflices of the country, but those who (whatever be their origin) 
iHave received the moral and intellectual training of British function, 
aries ; secondly, from the fact that all the details of the Indian govern, 
ments are submitted in detail to the criticism and correction of autbp« 
rities in England ; and, lastly, from the fact that those authorities are 
responsible to the British Parliament. In this way, it seems to me, 
the advantages of despotic and constitutional government are united, 
while the disadvantages of both are avoided in a remarkable degree. 
•* ♦ * * •^ * I incline to think that such a scheme will always be the 
best. For it is no stationary system ; on the contrary, it is one which 
w ill go on* continually reflecting all the successive improvements of 
th? constitutional and progressive system, from which its principles of 

* aclrninistfr^tion are derived, and to which they must conform." 

CniUbei in sua arte credendun^ as Mr. Cameron lum^elf Las 
quoted : we must refrain. Bulfwe tLaiik him for" Lis truly 
lib^l and timely address. The Editor of the Benares Ma* 
f/azme will not, at this hour of the day, be ranked with the 
factious disturbers of established order ; but a sense of what 
is due from England to India, and a belief that, blinded 
by tjic interests of selves and families, our rulers have 
tocn chary of tlicir higher obligation to do good and to 
communicate, combine to make us grateful that one has 
hexn fjifnd t(J consider so wisely, and to appeal so con- 
vlmnugly. 







